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COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN    THE  ENGLISH    PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  SCOTS  J    THE    KING'S  PROCEEDINGS  WITH 
REGARD  TO  SCOTLAND;   THE  SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND    COVENANT;   THE  SCOTS  PREPARE  TO  ENTER  ENGLAND. 


THE  proceedings  of  the  Scots  were  now 
watched  with  equal  anxiety  by  the  king 
and  by  the  parliament,  although  it  was  not 
difficult  to  see  that  there  was  a  decided 
leaning  towards  the  latter.  Although  their 
first  attempt  at  intermediation  was  met  only 
with  a  rebuke,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
another,  in  a  more  formal  manner.  For 
this  purpose,  after  Charles's  arrival  at  York, 
in  the  month  of  May,  the  council  in  Scot- 
land sent  the  earl  of  Loudon,  the  chancellor, 
to  court,  to  make  a  new  offer  of  mediation ; 
but  Loudon  found  the  king  acting  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  violent  counsels,  and 
he  was  ordered  to  return  back  immediately 
to  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before 
the  Scottish  council  the  king's  statement  of 
his  griefs  against  the  parliament,  and  of  ob- 
taining from  them  the  dispatch  to  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  of  commissioners  who  were 
to  declare  that  they  disapproved  of  the  pro- 
ceeedings  of  that  body  against  their  sove- 
reign. Accordingly,  on  Loudon's  return,  a 
privy  council  was  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  king's  request  into  considera- 
tion. We  have  seen,  in  the  king's  letter  to 
the  earl  of  Lanark,  how  anxious  he  was  to 
obtain  some  declaration  in  his  favour  from 
Scotland,  and  it  was  now  determined  to  try 
all  means  to  effect  this  object  at  the  meeting 
of  the  council.  All  those  of  the  Scottish 
nobles  who  were  believed  to  be  firmly  de- 
VOL.  in.  B 


voted  to  the  royal  cause,  were  therefore  spe- 
cially invited  to  attend.  But  the  opposite 
party  were  equally  active,  and  more  power- 
ful ;  and,  at  the  desire  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners 
in  London,  lord  Warristoun,  a  zealous  pres- 
byterian  and  a  statesman  of  singular  abili- 
ties, was  recalled,  in  order  to  give  the  coun- 
cil his  statement  of  the  events  which  had 
led  to  the  rupture  between  Charles  and  his 
parliament.  This  meeting  of  council  was 
naturally  looked  forward  to  by  all  parties 
with  the  greatest  anxiety.  The  nobles  of 
the  king's  party,  Kinnoul,  Roxburgh,  and 
others,  thought  to  overawe  it,  and  influence 
its  decision  by  marching  into  the  capital 
with  a  powerful  body  of  their  vassals,  and 
they  had  calculated  on  carrying  a  strong 
resolution  of  the  council  in  favour  of  the 
king.  But  the  watchful  covenanters  imme- 
diately took  the  alarm,  and  the  barons  and 
gentry  of  Fife  and  Lothian  assembled  their 
retainers,  and  hastened  to  Edinburgh  in 
such  force,  that  the  royalists  saw  that  any 
attempt  on  their  part  must  be  crushed  in  a 
moment.  They  therefore  thought  it  prudent 
not  to  bring  forward  the  motion  in  the 
king's  favour  which  they  had  contemplated, 
and  a  numerously-signed  petition,  opposed 
to  the  court  policy,  but  moderately  and 
temperately  expressed,  was  presented  by  the 
ministers,  and  received  with  favour.  The 
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high  royalists  took  the  alarm,  and  the  coun- ' 
cil  was  inhibited  by  the  king  from  interfering 
any  further  in  the  matter. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  the  earl  of 
Loudoii  from  York,  the  marquis  of  Hamil- 
ton arrived  there,  and  also  made  an  attempt 
to  mediate  between  the  king  and  his  parlia- 
ment. Hamilton  was  naturally  a  man  of 
moderate  principles,  but  in  his  anxiety  to 
avoid  committing  himself  too  far  with  either 
party,  he  gave  satisfaction  to  neither.  Find- 
ing the  king  too  much  exasperated  against 
the  parliament  to  listen  to  reason,  Ha- 
milton tried  to  pacify  him  by  subscribing 
for  the  maintenance  of  three-score  horse  in 
his  service ;  and  then  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  visit  Scotland,  he  found  that  the 
mere  fact  of  his  visit  to  York  had  made  him 
suspected  by  his  countrymen.  The  marquis 
soon  saw  how  weak  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  become  in  the  north,  and  he 
gave  the  king  a  tolerably  candid  account  of 
the  state  of  affairs,  and  was  again  urgent  for 
a  conciliation  with  the  parliament.  As 
Charles  had  made  a  promise  to  his  queen, 
who  was  now  on  the  continent,  that  he 
would  listen  to  no  terms  of  reconciliation 
during  her  absence,  or  without  her  consent, 
Hamilton  recommended  her  immediate  re- 
call as  a  preliminary  step  to  an  accommoda- 
tion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  the  national  assembly  met  at  St. 
Andrews,  and  was  opened  by  the  earl  of 
Punfermline  as  the  king's  commissioner. 
The  tone  assumed  by  the  court  towards  the 
assembly  was  far  more  submissive  and  re- 
spectful than  on  former  occasions ;  and  they 
were  assured  that  the  king  only  wished  to 
see  his  Scottish  subjects  enjoy  in  security 
their  own  laws  and  their  own  religion.  The 
king  declared  to  them  through  his  commis- 
sioner that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  all 
their  projects  of  reform,  and  that  he  in- 
tended indeed  to  be  "a  nursing  father  to 
their  kirk  •"  and  he  only  required  in  return 
that  they  should  abstain  from  any  acts  hos- 
tile to  his  authority,  and  that  they  would 
judge  of  him  by  his  deeds.  This,  unfor- 
tunately for  Charles's  person  and  interests, 
they  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  with  undisguisable 
satisfaction  that  the  assembly  received  from 
the  parliament  of  England  a  copy  of  the 
petition  which  the  latter  had  sent  to  the 
king  to  deprecate  the  imminent  dangers  of  a 
civil  war.  In  a  declaration  which  accom- 
panied the  copy  of  their  petition,  the  Eng- 
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lish  parliament  assured  the  assembly  of  their 
anxious  desire  for  reformation  in  church 
and  state,  and  told  them  that  they  had  been 
only  hindered  from  carrying  that  desire  into 
execution  by  the  intrigues  of  a  malignant 
party  of  papists  and  other  ill-affected  per- 
sons, and  by  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of 
the  bishops.  At  the  same  time  came  a  letter 
from  some  of  the  English  clergy,  declaring 
their  attachment  to  the  forms  of  presby- 
terianism,  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
there  might  be  one  united  church  for  the 
two  countries. 

The  assembly  agreed  unanimously  in  a 
cordial  answer  to  the  communication  from 
the  English  parliament,  in  which,  after 
thanking  God  for  the  success  which  had 
attended  their  own  endeavours  at  home  for 
reformation  and  the  prevention  of  civil  war, 
they  assured  their  English  brethren  "  That 
the  hearts  of  all  the  members  of  this  as- 
sembly, and  of  all  the  well-affected  in  this 
kingdom,  are  exceedingly  grieved  and  made 
heavy,  that  in  so  long  a  time,  against  the 
professions  both  of  king  and  parliament,  and 
contrary  to  the  joint  desires  and  prayers  of 
the  godly  in  both  kingdoms,  to  whom  it  is 
more  dear  and  precious  than  what  is  dearest 
to  them  in  the  world,  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion hath  moved  so  slowly,  and  suffered  so 
great  interruption."  They  added  that  they 
believed  that  "  all  prelates,  formal  profes'- 
sors,  prophane  and  worldly  men,  and  all 
who  were  popishly  affected,"  were  in  league 
with  the  powers  of  darkness  to  prevent  re- 
formation. They  said  that  they  had  always 
held  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms,  that 
there  should  be  a  uniformity  of  religion,  and 
that  the  two  kingdoms  should  have  one  con- 
fession of  faith,  one  directory  of  worship,  one 
public  ca,techism,  and  one  form  of  church 
government.  They  expressed  the  confident 
expectation,  "  that  England  would  now  be- 
stir themselves  in  the  best  way  for  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,"  which  they  so  earnestly 
sought.  "  The  assembly  also,"  they  said, 
"from  so  many  real  invitations,  are  heartened 
to  renew  the  proposition  made  by  the  afore- 
mentioned commissioners  of  this  kingdom 
for  the  beginning  the  work  of  reformation 
at  the  uniformity  of  kirk-government;  for 
what  hope  can  there  be  of  unity  in  religion, 
of  one  confession  of  faith,  one  form  of  wor- 
ship, and  ojae  catechism,  till  there  be  first 
one  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  ?  yea, 
what  hope  can  the  kingdom  and  kirk  of 
Scotland  have  of  a  firm  and  durable  peace, 
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till  prelacy,  which  hath  been  the  main  cause 
of  their  miseries  and  troubles  first  and  last, 
be  plucked  up  root  and  branch,  as  a  plant 
which  God  hath  not  planted,  and  from  which 

i  no  better  fruit  can  be  expected  than  such 
sour  grapes  as  this  day  set  on  edge  the  king- 
dom of  England  ?  The  prelatical  hierarchy 

;  being  put  out  of  the  way,  the  work  will  be 
easy,  without  forcing  any  conscience  to 
settle  in  England  the  government  of  the 
reformed  kirks  by  assemblies  ;  for  although 
the  reformed  kirks  do  hold,  without  doubting, 
their  kirk  officers  and  kirk  government,  by 
assemblies  higher  and  lower  in  their  strong 
and  beautiful  subordination,  to  be /are  divino 
and  perpetual;  yet  prelacy,  as  it  differeth 
from  the  office  of  a  pastor,  is  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  by  the  prelates  them- 
selves and  their  adherents  to  be  a  human 
ordinance,  introduced  by  human  reason, 
and  settled  by  human  law  and  custom,  for 
supposed  conveniency  ;  which,  therefore,  by 
human  authority,  without  wronging  any 
man's  conscience,  may  be  altered  and  abo- 
lished upon  so  great  a  necessity,  as  is  a 
hearty  conjunction  with  all  the  reformed 
kirks,  a  firm  and  well-grounded  peace  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  formerly  divided 
in  themselves  and  betwixt  themselves  by 
this  partition  wall,  and  a  perfect  union  of 
the  two  kirks  in  the  two  nations,  which, 
although  by  the  providence  of  God  in  one 
island  and  under  one  monarch,  yet  ever 
since  the  reformation,  and  for  the  present 
also,  are  at  great  difference  in  the  point  of 
kirk  government,  which  in  all  places  hath  a 
more  powerful  influence  upon  all  parts  of 
the  same  religion  than  in  any  other  reformed 
kirks,  although  in  nations  at  greatest  distance 

1  and  under  divers  princes.     What  may  be 

;  required  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland  for  further- 
ing the  work  of  .uniformity  of  government, 
or  for  agreeing  upon  a  common  confession 

'of  faith,  catechism,  and  directory  for  wor- 
ship, shall,  according  to  the  order  given  by 

|  this  assembly,  be  most  willingly  performed 
by  us,  who  long  extremely  for  the  day  when 
king  and  parliament  shall  join  for  bringing 
to  pass  so  great,  so  good  a  work ;  that  all 
wars  and  commotions  ceasing,  all  supersti- 

:  tion,  idolatry,  heresy,  sects,  and  schisms 
being  removed,  as  the  Lord  is  one,  so  his 
name  may  be  one  amongst  us,  and  mercy 
and  truth,  righteousness  and  peace,  meeting 
together,  and  kissing  one  another,  may 
dwell  in  this  island."  This  paper  was  dated 
on  the  3rd  of  August.  The  assembly  ex- 
pressed similar  sentiments  in  their  rep'ly  to 


|  the  ministers,  as  well  as  in  a  supplication 
addressed  to  the  king.  The  individual 
chosen  to  be  the  bearer  of  these  papers  was 
lord  Maitlattdj  who  at  this  time  was  in  the 
confidence  of  the  presbyterians,  but  who  be- 
came notorious  under  a  subsequent  reign 
by  the  title  of  earl  of  Lauderdale. 

The  English  parliament  responded  to  the 
declaration  of  the  assembly  by  a  resolution, 
in  which  they  assured  that  body  that  they 
were  moved  by  the  same  sentiments  and 
with  the  same  aspirations.  "  Having  with 
much  contentment,"  they  said,  "  perused 
the  brotherly  and  Christian  answer  which 
the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scot- 
land have  made  unto  the  declaration  for- 
merly sent  unto  them  from  us,  and  finding 
therein  great  expressions  of  love  to  this 
church  and  kingdom,  and  of  prudence  and 
faithfulness  in  propounding  those  things 
which  may  conduce  to  a  more  close  and 
firm  Union  of  the  two  churches  and  nations 
of  England  and  Scotland,  in  preserving  and 
maintaining  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  re- 
formed religion,  not  only  against  popery,  but 
against  all  other  superstitious  sects  and  in- 
novations whatsoever,  have  thereupon  re- 
sumed into  our  consideration  and  care  the 
matters  concerning  the  reformation  of  church 
government  and  discipline,  which  we  have 
often  had  in  consultation  and  debate  since 
the  beginning  of  this  parliament,  and  ever 
made  it  our  chiefest  aim,  though  we  hare 
been  frequently  interrupted  and  power- 
fully opposed  in  the  prosecution  and  accom- 
plishment of  it.  And  however  we  continue 
still  in  the  storm  and  conflict,  finding  small 
abatement  of  difficulty  and  much  increase 
of  malignity  and  perverseness  in  the  oppo- 
sition wherewith  this  great  and  necessary 
work  of  reformation  is  encountered,  yet  we 
heartily  thank  God  and  rejoice  with  our 
brethren  of  Scotland  for  that  peace,  liberty, 
and  preservation  which  God  hath  afforded 
them,  taking  it  as  a  pledge  and  earnest  of 
the  like  mercy  intended  to  us  in  his  good 
time ;  and  hoping  that  he  will  not  only  free 
us  from  the  most  grievous  and  destructive 
miseries  and  calamities  of  a  civil  war,  but 
graciously  perfect  our  designs  and  endea- 
vours of  a  full  reformation  in  all  matters 
appertaining  to  religion ;  which,  as  it  is  the 
greatest  honour  and  service  which  God  re- 
ceives from  his  people,  so  we  acknowledge 
with  our  brethren,  that  it  is  the  surest  foun- 
dation of  glory,  strength,  and  happiness, 
which  he  bestows  upon  any  nation."  The 
English  parliament  proceeded  to  excuse  their 
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apparent  slowness  in  the  work  of  reform  by 
the  great  difficulties  with  which  they  had  to 
contend,  hut  they  gave  full  gratification  to 
the  Scottish  presbyterians  in  their  decla- 
ration against  the  bishops.  "  The  main 
cause,"  they  said,  "  which  hitherto  hath 
deprived  us  of  these  and  other  great  ad- 
vantages which  we  might  have,  by  a  more 
close  union  with  the  church  of  Scotland  and 
other  reformed  churches,  is  the  government 
by  bishops,  which  to  strengthen  itself  hath 
produced  many  other  differences  in  discipline 
and  ceremonies  betwixt  them  and  us,  and  is 
apt  to  work  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
the  approvers  and  defenders  of  it  such  a  dis- 
esteem  of  and  opposition  to  those  churches, 
as  makes  us  despair  of  that  most  beneficial 
and  desirable  conjunction  with  them,  until 
this  great  impediment  be  removed.  Where- 
upon we  have  entered  into  a  serious  conside- 
ration what  good  we  have  received  from  this 
government  of  bishops,  which  may  counter- 
vail such  a  loss  and  inconvenience ;  and  we 
are  so  far  from  apprehending  any  satisfac- 
tion herein,  that  we  plainly  perceive  it  a 
cause  of  many  other  calamities,  dangers,  and 
intolerable  burthens,  being  a  dishonour  to 
God,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  a  pre- 
eminence and  power  which  he  hath  not 
given  them,  by  prophaning  the  purity  of 
his  ordinances  with  the  mixture  of  their 
own  injunctions,  by  withstanding  the  fre- 
quent and  powerful  preaching  of  the  gospel, 
that  so  their  usurped  authority  might  receive 
more  easy  admittance  into  the  ignorant,  mis- 
guided consciences  of  men,  by  corrupting 
the  ministry  with  pride,  ambition,  covet- 
ousness,  idleness,  and  luxury,  by  suppressing 
the  spiritual  power  and  efficacy  of  religion, 
and  turning  it  into  formality  and  pomp,  by 
inclining  to  popery,  the  principles  thereof 
being  suitable  to  that  government,  and 
contrary  to  those  principles  which  were  the 
first  grounds  of  reformation.  We  likewise 
find  it  most  pernicious  to  the  civil  state  and 
commonwealth,  in  that  the  bishops  have 
ever  been  active  to  infuse  into  our  kings 
such  tenets  and  positions  as  are  contrary  to 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  "and 
apt  to  introduce  tyranny  and  an  arbitrary 
power  over  the  lives,  liberty,  and  property 
of  the  subject;  and  that  they  have  been 
forward  to  incite  the  king  against  his 
people,  and  by  force  of  arms  to  constrain 
them  to  submit  to  such  an  arbitrary  go- 
vernment; and  by  unlawful  contribution 
of  money  to  assist  his  majesty  in  making 
war  upon  his  subjects,  whereof  there  are 
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many  evidences,  both  in  those  preparations 
which  not  long  since  were  made  to  invade 
Scotland,  and  in  the  war  now  raised  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom  of  England; 
and  yet  they  have  shown  themselves  so 
ambitious  of  sovereignty,  that  they  forbear 
not  to  maintain  in  sermons  and  printed 
books,  that  the  king's  sceptre  ought  to 
submit  to  Aaron's  rod,  and  the  mitre  to  be 
above  the  sword ;  which  argues  in  them  an 
antichristian  spirit,  to  exalt  themselves  above 
all  that  is  called  God,  and  a  design  (when 
they  have  brought  the  kingdom  to  be  dis- 
posed at  their  pleasure)  to  subject  his  ma- 
jesty to  their  own  arbitrary  censures,  that 
themselves  may  triumph  in  the  bondage 
both  of  king  and  people.  Upon  all  which 
and  many  other  reasons,  we  do  declare, 
that  this  government  by  archbishops,  bishops, 
their  chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans 
and  chapters,  archdeacons  and  other  eccle- 
siastical officers  depending  upon  the  hier- 
archy, is  wily  and  justly  offensive  and  bur- 
thensome  to  the  kingdom,  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  reformation  and  growth  of  religion, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  state  and  government 
of  this  kingdom ;  and  that  we  are  resolved 
that  the  same  shall  be  taken  away.  And 
according  to  our  former  declaration  of  the 
7th  of  February,  our  purpose  is  to  consult 
with  godly  and  learned  divines,  that  we 
may  not  only  remove  this,  but  settle  such 
a  government  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to 
God's  holy  word,  most  apt  to  procure  and 
conserve  the  peace  of  the  church  at  home 
and  happy  union  with  the  church  of  Scot- 
land and  other  reformed  churches  abroad, 
and  to  establish  the  same  by  a  law  which 
we  intend  to  frame  for  that  purpose,  to  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  for  his  royal  assent. 
And  in  the  meantime  humbly  to  beseech 
his  majesty,  that  a  bill  for  the  assembly  may 
be  passed  in  time  convenient  for  the  meeting 
to  be  by  the  5th  of  November  next,  the 
miserable  estate  of  church  and  kingdom 
not  being  able  to  endure  any  longer  delay. 
This  being  the  resolution  of  both  houses  of 
parliament,  we  do  desire  our  brethren  of 
Scotland  to  concur  with  us  in  petitioning 
his  majesty,  that  his  royal  authority  may 
be  applied  to  the  conservation  of  a  firm 
unity  between  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  that 
they  likewise  will  think  good  to  send  to 
the  same  assembly  some  godly  and  learned 
divines  of  that  church,  whereby  a  uniformity 
\n  form  of  church  government  may  be 
obtained,  and  thereby  a  more  easy  passage 
made  to  the  settling  of  one  confession  of 
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faith,  one  liturgy,  or  directory  of  the  public 
worship,  and  one  catechism,  in  all  three 
kingdoms,  which  we  hope,  through  God's 
blessing,  will  have  such  an  effect  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions,  as  will  much  advance 
the  honour  and  service  of  God ;  enlarge  the 
greatness,  power,  and  glory  of  the  king ; 
confirm  the  peace,  security,  and  prosperity 
of  all  his  good  subjects ;  make  way  to  the 
relief  and  deliverance  of  the  poor  afflicted 
churches  abroad ;  and  to  the  total  abolish- 
ing of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  Rome, 
being  the  prime  cause  and  fountain  of  all 
the  miseries  and  calamities,  the  bloody  mas- 
sacres, outrages,  cruelties,  and  bitter  perse- 
cution of  God's  people  in  all  the  Christian 
world  for  many  ages." 

This  explicit  declaration  of  the  English 
parliament  was  highly  satisfactory  to  the 
Scots,  who,  in  reply  to  the  invitation  with 
which  it  concluded,  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  choice  of  ministers  to  be  sent  to  the 
assembly  of  divines,  who  were  appointed  to 
meet  at  Westminster  in  November.  The 
general  assembly  also  requested  the  privy 
council  to  join  them  in  a  petition  to  the 
king  on  the  subject  of  uniformity,  and  they 
urged  the  necessity  of  immediately  as- 
sembling the  "  conservators  of  the  peace," 
a  court  or  commission  appointed  by  the  last 
Scottish  parliament,  for  the  particular  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  the  conservation  of  the 
articles  of  the  treaty  with  England.  Hamil- 
ton and  the  king's  friends  vainly  opposed 
the  latter  proposal,  and  the  chancellor 
Louclon  was  ordered  by  the  council,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  troubles  in  England,  to 
summon  the  conservators  of  the  peace  to 
meet  without  delay.  It  was  about  the  same 
time  that  the  king  returned  an  answer  to 
the  joint  petition  of  the  assembly  and  the 
council  for  uniformity  of  religion,  which, 
from  its  equivocal  and  evasive  tone,  helped 
to  ruin  the  king's  interest  in  Scotland. 
Charles  told  the  council  that  he  had  always 
been  desirous  of  effecting  a  uniformity  of 
church-  government  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  that  he  should  cheerfully  join  with 
them  in  promoting  it,  "  whenever  any  pro- 
position shall  be  made  to  us,  which  we  shall 
conceive  may  any  way  advance  the  unity  of 
the  true  protestant  religion,  according  to  the 
word  of  God,  or  establish  the  church  govern- 
ment according  to  the  known  laws  of  the 
kingdom."  "  But/'  he  said,  "  as  for  join- 
ing with  our  houses  of  parliament  here  in 
this  work,  it  were  improper  at  this  time  to 
give  any  answer ,  for  since  their  meeting 


they  have  never  made  any  proposition  to  us 
concerning  unity  of  religion  or  uniformity 
of  church  government ;  so  far  are  they  from 
desiring  any  such  thing,  as  we  are  confident 
the  most  considerable  persons,  and  those 
who  make  fairest  pretentious  to  you  of  this 
kind,  will  no  sooner  embrace  a  presbyterial, 
than  you  an  episcopal.  And  truly  it  seems, 
notwithstanding  whatsoever  profession  they 
have  made  to  the  contrary,  that  nothing 
hath  been  less  in  their  minds  than  settling 
of  the  true  religion,  and  reforming  such 
abuses  in  the  church  government,  as  possibly 
have  crept  in,  contrary  to  the  established 
law  of  the  land."  Immediately  after  the 
delivery  of  this  letter,  about  the  end  of 
August,  the  Scottish  commissioners  returned 
home,  upon  which  the  council,  to  keep  up 
their  correspondence  with  the  English  par- 
liament, sent  the  earl  of  Lindsay  and  sir 
John  Smith  to  be  their  residents  in  London. 
The  king  was  highly  offended  at  these  pro- 
ceedings ;  he  said  that  if  the  two  envoys  of 
the  council  were  sent  in  accordance  with  the 
act  of  parliament  appointing  commissioners 
to  arrange  the  treaty,  they  were  not  a 
quorum ;  and  he  asked  indignantly,  how 
the  council  presumed  to  act  in  such  a 
matter  without  his  orders,  if  they  had  sent 
them  on  their  own  authority.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  give  up  all  hope  of  gaining  over 
the  Scots  to  his  interests,  he  not  only  sent  a 
warrant  to  the  earl  of  Loudon,  the  chan- 
cellor, for  assembling  the  conservators  of 
the  peace,  but  he  allowed  Lindsay  and  his 
colleague  to  proceed  to  London  under  pre- 
tence of  watching  over  the  observance  of 
the  treaty. 

Meanwhile  Hamilton,  with  Murray  of 
the  bed-chamber  (afterwards  earl  of  Dysart,) 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  king  to  assist 
him  in  his  intrigues,  was  tampering  with 
the  nobles  of  the  presbyterian  party ;  and 
he  had  gained  so  far  on  Argyle,  Loudon, 
and  others,  that  they  were  inclined  to  trust 
Charles's  assurances  of  his  desires  for  peace, 
and  to  support  him  in  any  negotiations  he 
might  be  inclined  to  open  with  the  parlia- 
ment. The  conservators  of  the  peace  showed 
the  same  favourable  leaning,  and,  after 
making  a  very  respectful  acknowledgment 
of  a  letter  which  the  king  had  addressed  to 
them,  they  acted  upon  Hamilton's  sugges- 
tion, and  petitioned  him  that  he  would  in- 
vite the  queen  to  return  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  mediating  between  him  and  his 
parliament.  In  this  petition,  which  was 
signed  by  Argyle,  Loudon,  Warriston, 
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Alexander  Henderson,  and  other  chiefs  of 
the  covenanters,  as  well  as  by  the  noblemen 
of  the  court  party,  they  not  only  pledged 
themselves  to  protect  the  queen's  person, 
and  to  secure  to  her  the  free  exercise  of  her 
own  religion,  but  they  promised  to  support 
the  king,  if  the  English  parliament  refused 
to  listen  to  terms  of  reconciliation.  The 
king  encouraged  them  in  the  belief  that 
their  proposal  was  acceptable  to  him,  with 
the  view  only  of  hindering  them  from  join- 
ing his  opponents,  until,  encouraged  by  the 
promising  state  of  his  affairs  after  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  in  October,  he  threw  off  the 
mask  and  refused  to  recall  the  queen,  on 
the  pretence  that  he  was  unwilling  to  hazard 
her  person.  The  conservators,  who  had 
been  led  by  their  over-confidence  in  him  to 
make  preparations  for  sending  for  the 
queen,  were  much  disappointed,  and  at 
their  next  meeting  they  showed  far  less 
zeal ;  but  they  still  offered  their  mediation, 
and  wrote  to  the  king  for  a  safe-conduct  for 
commissioners  to  be  sent  to  the  English 
parliament  for  that  purpose.  Hamilton 
saw  the  evil  effects  which  the  king's  de- 
cision would  necessarily  produce  in  Scotland, 
and  at  his  request  the  king  sent  the  earl  of 
Lanark  to  assist  him  in  managing  the  cove- 
nanters. But,  although  the  king's  friends 
strained  every  nerve  to  support  his  cause 
among  the  Scots,  the  time  was  now  passed 
when  they  might  entertain  any  hopes  of 
success,  the  last  of  which  were  now  destroyed 
by  his  peremptory  declaration,  conveyed  by 
Lanark  to  Hamilton,  of  his  resolution  to 
make  no  concessions. 

In  this  position  of  affairs  in  the  north, 
while  the  king's  party  in  England  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  formidable,  the 
English  parliament,  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, addressed  the  following  declaration  "  to 
the  subjects  of  Scotland  :"— "  We  the  lords 
and  commons  assembled  in  the  parliament 
of  England,  considering  with  what  wisdom 
and  public  affection  our  brethren  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  did  concur  with  the  endea- 
vours of  this  parliament  and  the  desires  of 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  procuring  and  esta- 
blishing a  firm  peace  and  amity  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  how  lovingly  since 
they  have  invited  us  to  a  nearer  and  higher 
degree  of  union  in  matters  concerning  reli- 
gion and  church  government,  which  we  have 
most  willingly  and  affectionately  embraced 
and  intend  to  pursue,  cannot  doubt  but  they 
will  with  as  much  forwardness  and  affection 
concur  with  us  in  settling  peace  in  this 
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kingdom  and  preserving  it  in  their  own ; 
that  so  we  may  mutually  reap  the  benefit  of 
that  amity  and  alliance,  so  happily  made 
and  strongly  confirmed  betwixt  the  two  na- 
tions. Wherefore,  as  we  did  about  a  year 
since,  in  the  first  appearance  of  trouble  then 
beginning  amongst  them,  actually  declare, 
that  in  our  sense  and  apprehension  of  the 
national  alliance  betwixt  us,  we  were  thereby 
bound  to  apply  the  authority  of  parliament 
and  power  of  this  kingdom  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  their  peace;  and 
seeing  now  that  the  troubles  of  this  king- 
dom are  grown  to  a  greater  height,  and  the 
subtile  practices  of  the  common  enemy  of 
the  religion,  and  liberty  of  both  nations  do 
appear  with  more  evidence,  strength,  and 
danger  than  they  did  at  that  time ;  we  hold 
it  necessary  to  delare  that  in  our  judgment 
the  same  obligation  lies  upon  our  brethren 
by  the  afore-mentioned  act,  with  the  power 
and  force  of  that  kingdom  to  assist  us  in 
repressing  those  amongst  us  who  are  now  in 
arms  and  make  war,  not  only  without  con- 
sent of  parliament,  but  even  against  the 
parliament  and  for  the  destruction  thereof. 
Wherefore  we  have  thought  good  to  make 
known  to  our  brethren  that  his  majesty  hath 
given  commission  to  divers  eminent  and 
known  papists,  to  raise  forces  and  compose 
an  army  in  the  north  and  other  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  which  is  to  join  with  divers  foreign 
forces,  intended  to  be  transported  from  be- 
yond the  sea,  for  the  destruction  of  this 
parliament  and  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  the  prelatical  part  of 
the  clergy  and  their  adherents  have  likewise 
invited  his  majesty  to  raise  another  army, 
which  in  his  own  person  he  doth  conduct 
against  the  parliament  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, plundering  and  robbing  several  well 
affected  towns  within  their  power ;  and  that 
in  prosecution  of  their  malice,  they  are  so 
presumptuous  and  predominant  of  his  ma- 
jesty's resolution,  that  they  forbear  not  those 
outrages  in  places  to  which  his  majesty  hath 
given  his  royal  word  and  protection ;  a  great 
cause  and  incentive  of  which  malice  proceeds 
from  the  design  they  have  to  hinder  the 
reformation  of  ecclesiastical  government  in 
this  kingdom,  so  much  longed  for  by  all  the 
true  lovers  of  the  protestant  religion.  And 
hereupon  we  further  desire  our  brethren  of 
the  nation  of  Scotland,  to  raise  such  forces 
as  they  shall  judge  sufficient  for  securing 
the  peace  of  their  own  borders  against  the 
ill-affected  persons  there ;  as  likewise  to  as- 
sist us  in  suppressing  the  army  of  papists 
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and  foreigners,  which,  as  we  expect,  will 
shortly  be  on  foot  here,  and  if  they  be  not 
timely  prevented,  may  prove  as  mischievous 
and  destructive  to  that  kingdom  as  to  our- 
selves. And  though  \ve  seek  nothing  from 

;  his  majesty  that  may  diminish  his  just 
authority  or  honour,  and  have  by  many 
humble  petitions  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  this  unnatural  war  and  combustion 
in  the  kingdom,  and  to  procure  his  majes- 
ty's protection  and  security  for  our  religion, 
liberty,  and  persons,  according  to  that  great 
trust  which  his  majesty  is  bound  to  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and  shall  still  continue  to 
renew  our  petitions  in  that  kind;  yet,  to 
our  great  grief,  we  see  the  papistical  and 
malignant  counsels  so  prevalent  with  his 
majesty,  and  his  person  so  engaged  to  their 
power,  that  we  have  little  hope  of  better 
success  of  our  petitions  than  we  formerly 
had,  and  are  thereby  necessitated  to  stand 
upou  our  just  defence,  and  to  seek  this 
speedy  and  powerful  assistance  of  our  bre- 
thren of  Scotland,  according  to  that  act 
agreed  upon  in  the  parliaments  of  both 
kingdoms,  the  common  duty  of  Christianity, 
and  the  particular  interests  of  their  own 
kingdom.  To  which  we  hope  God  will  give 
such  a  blessing,  that  it  may  produce  the 
preservation  of  religion,  the  honour,  safety, 
and  peace  of  his  majesty  and  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  a  more  strict  conjunction  of  the 
counsels,  designs,  and  endeavours  of  both 
nations  for  the  comfort  and  relief  of  the  re- 
formed churches  beyond  sea." 

A  copy  of  this  declaration  was  delivered 
to  the  earl  of  Lindsay,  as  the  principal  of 
the  Scottish  commissioners  in  London ;  but 
he,  instead  of  dispatching  it  immediately  to 
the  council  in  Scotland,  forwarded  it  to  the 
king,  who  kept  it  a  month,  until  he  had 
drawn  up  a  counter-declaration,  in  the  form 
of  a  message  to  the  Scottish  council,  and 

'  then  he  sent  both  papers  to  Scotland  to- 
gether. The  king's  message,  which  was 
dated  from  Oxford,  on  the  6th  of  December, 
was  as  follows : — "  Eight  trusty  and  right 
well-beloved  cousins  and  councillors,  and 
right  trusty  and  well-beloved  councillors, 
we  greet  you  well.  We  have  lately  seen  a 
paper  presented  to  us  by  the  earl  of  Lindsay, 
as  a  declaration  of  the  lords  and  commons 
assembled  in  the  parliament  of  England,  of 
the  7th  of  November,  to  our  subjects  of  our 
kingdom  of  Scotland;  which,  after  many 
high  taxes  of  us  and  our  government,  very 
earnestly  invites  and  in  a  manner  challenges 
assistance  from  that  our  native  kingdom,  of 


men  and  arms,  for  making  a  war  against  us, 
making  a  claim  to  that  assistance  by  virtue 
of  the  late  act  of  pacification,  to  the  which 
(out  of  our  desire  to  make  a.  perpetual  union 
between  our  two  kingdoms,  for  the  happiness 
of  both,  and  by  it  the  more  firmly  to  estab- 
lish our  own  greatness  and  just  power)  we 
cheerfully  consented.  As  we  are  at  our 
soul  afflicted,  that  it  hath  been  in  the  power 
of  any  factious,  ambitious,  and  malicious 
persons,  so  far  to  possess  the  hearts  of  many 
of  our  subjects  in  England,  as  to  raise  this 
miserable  distemper  and  distraction  in  this 
kingdom,  against  all  our  real  actions  and 
endeavours  to  the  contrary ;  so  we  are  glad 
that  this  rage  and  fury  hath  so  far  trans- 
ported them,  that  they  apply  themselves  in 
so  gross  a  manner  to  our  subjects  in  Scot- 
land, whose  experience  of  our  religion, 
justice,  and  love  of  our  people,  will  not 
suffer  them  to  believe  those  horrid  scandals 
laid  upon  us,  and  their  affection,  loyalty, 
and  jealousy  of  our  honour  will  disdain  to 
be  made  instruments  to  oppress  their  native 
sovereign  by  assisting  an  odious  rebellion. 
We  have  from  time  to  time  acquainted  our 
subjects  of  that  kingdom  with  the  accidents 
and  circumstances  which  ha>e  disquieted 
this;  how  (after  all  the  acts  of  justice, 
grace,  and  favour,  performed  on  our  part, 
which  were  or  could  be  desired  to  make  a 
people  completely  happy)  we  were  driven 
by  the  force  and  violence  of  rude  and  tumul- 
tuous assemblies  from  our  city  of  London 
and  our  two  houses  of  parliament;  how 
attempts  have  been  made  to  impose  laws 
upon  our  subjects,  without  our  consent, 
contrary  to  the  foundation  and  constitution 
of  this  kingdom ;  how  our  forts,  goods,  and 
navy  were  seized,  and  taken  from  us  by 
force,  and  employed  against  us ;  our  revenue 
and  ordinary  subsistence  wrested  from  us ; 
how  we  have  been  pursued  with  scandalous 
and  reproachful  language;  bold,  false,  and 
seditious  pasquils  and  libels  publicly  allowed 
against  us ;  and  been  told  that  we  might, 
without  modesty  and  duty,  be  deposed. 
Now,  after  all  this  (before  any  force  raised 
by  us)  an  army  was  raised,  and  a  general 
appointed  to  lead  that  army  against  us. 
with  a  commission  to  kill,  slay,  and  destroy 
all  such  who  should  be  faithful  to  us  ;  that 
when  we  had  been  by  these  means  compelled 
by  the  assistance  of  our  good  subjects  to 
raise  an  army  for  our  necessary  defence, 
we  sent  gracious  messages,  earnestly  de- 
siring that  the  calamities  and  miseries  of  a 
civil  war  might  be  prevented  by  a  treaty, 
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and  so  we  might  know  the  grounds  of  this 
misunderstanding,  how  we  were  absolutely 
refused  to  be  treated  with ;  and  how  at  last 
the  army  (raised,  as  was  pretended,  for  the 
defence  of  our  person)  was  brought  into  the 
field  against  us,  gave  us  battle,  and  (though 
it  pleased  God  to  give  us  the  victory)  de- 
stroyed many  of  our  good  subjects,  with  as 
imminent  danger  to  our  own  person  and 
our   children   as   the   skill   and    malice   of 
desperate  rebels  could  contrive ;  of  all  which 
and  the  other  indignities  which  have  been 
offered  us,  we  doubt  not  the  duty  and  affec- 
tion of  our   Scottish  subjects  will  have  so 
just  a  resentment,  that  they  will  express  to 
the  world  the  sense  they  have  of  our  suffer- 
ings.    And  our  good  subjects  of  Scotland 
are  not,  we  hope,  so  great  strangers  to  the 
affairs  of  this  kingdom,  to  believe  that  this 
misfortune    and    distraction    is   begot   and 
brought  \ipon  us  by  our  two  houses  of  par- 
liament (though  in  truth  no  unwarrantable 
action  against  the  law  can  be  justified  even 
by  that  authority),  they  will  know  how  the 
members  of  both  houses  have  been  driven 
thence,  insomuch  that  of  above  five  hun- 
dred members   of  the    house  of  commons 
there  are  not  now  there  above  eighty,  and 
of  above  one  hundred  of  the  house  of  peers, 
not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen ;  all  which  ai-e 
so  awed    by  the  multitude  of  anabaptists, 
Brownists,  and  other  persons  desperate  and 
decayed  in  their  fortunes,  in  and  about  the 
city  of  London,  that  in  truth  their  consul- 
tations have  not  the  freedom  and  privilege 
which  belongs  to  parliaments.     Concerning 
any  commissions  granted  by  us  to  papists  to 
raise  forces,  we  must  refer  our  good  subjects 
to  a  declaration  lately  set  forth  by  us,  upon 
the  occasion  of  that  scandal,  which  we  send 
together  with  this ;    and  for  our  own  true 
and  zealous  affection  to  the  protestant  re- 
ligion  (the  advancement  whereof  our  soul 
desires)  we  can  give  no  other  instance  than 
our   constant    practice,    on   which    malice 
itself  can  lay  no  blemish,  and  those  many 
protestations  we   have  made  in   the   sight 
of  Almighty  God,   to  whom    we  know  we 
shall  be  dearly  accountable,  if  we  fail  in  the 
observation.     For  that   scandalous  imputa- 
tion of  our  intention  of  bringing  in  foreign 
forces,   as  the    same  is  raised  without  the 
leat  colour  or  shadow  of  reason,  and  solemnly 
disavowed  by  us  in  many  of  our  declara- 
tions, so  there  cannot  be  a  clearer  argument 
to  our  subjects  of  Scotland  that  we  have  no 
such  thought,  than  that  we  have  hitherto 
forborne   to  require   the  assistance  of  that 
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our  native  kingdom,  from  whose  obedience, 
duty,   and  affection  we  should  confidently 
expect  it,  if  we  thought  our  own  strength 
here  too  weak  to  preserve  us,  and  of  whose 
courage  and  loyalty  we  shall  look  to  make 
use  before  we  shall  think  of  any  foreign  aid 
to  succour  us.    And  we  know  no  reasonable 
or  understanding  man  can  suppose  our  good 
subjects  of  Scotland  are  obliged  or  enabled 
by  the  late  act  of  parliament  in  both  king- 
doms, to  obey  the  invention  which  is  made 
to  them  by  this  pretended  declaration ;  when 
it  is   so  evidently  provided  for  by  that  act, 
that  as  the  kingdom  of  England  shall  not 
make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
without  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, so  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  shall  not 
make  war  against  the  kingdom  of  England 
without  the  consent  of  the  parliament  of 
Scotland,  and  what  they  have  always  de- 
clared themselves  so  careful  of,  our  honour, 
safety,  and  just  rights,  which  now  undergo 
so  great  violation.     This  we  have  thought 
fit  to  say,  upon  occasion  of  this  late  declara- 
tion, and  do  commend  it  to  you,  the  lords  of 
our  privy  council  of  our  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, to  be  communicated  and  published  to 
all  our  loving  subjects  there;    and  if  the 
grave  counsel  and  advice  which  you  derived 
hither  by  your  act  of  the  two-and-twentieth 
of  April  last  had  been  followed  here,  in  a 
tender  care  of  our  royal  person  and  of  our 
princely  greatness  and  authority,  then  would 
not  this   face  of  confusion  have  appeared, 
which   now   threatens   this  kingdom;    and 
therefore  we  require  you  to  use  your  utmost 
endeavours  to  inform  our  subjects  of  that 
our  kingdom  of  the  truth  of  our  condition, 
and  that  you  suffer  not  the  scandals  and 
imputations  laid  on  us  by  the  malice  and 
treason  of  some  men  to  make  any  impression 
in  the  minds  of  our  people,  to  the  lessening 
or   corrupting  their  affection  and  loyalty  to 
us,  but  that  you  assure  them  the  hardness 
we   now  undergo,    and   the    arms  we  have 
been  compelled  to  take  up,  are  for  the  de- 
fence of  our  person  and  safety  of  our  life, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  protestant 
religion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  laws, 
liberties,  and  constitution  of  this  kingdom, 
and  for  the  just  privileges  of  parliament; 
and   look   no   longer    for   the    blessing   of 
heaven  than  we  endeavour  the  defence  and 
advancement  of  all  these  ;  and  we  doubt  not 
a   dutiful   concurrence  in   our   subjects   in 
Scotland,  in  the  care  of  our  honours  and 
just  rights  will  draw  down  a  blessing  upon 
that  nation  too." 
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The  falsehoods  in  the  king's  declaration 
were  so  evident,  that  it  was  an  insult  to  the 
Scots  to  suppose  that  they  could  receive  it 
as  worthy  of  any  credit,  but  Hamilton, 
Lanark;  and  their  friends  had  been  labour- 
ing hard  to  gain  a  majority  in  the  privy 
council.  "When  these  papers  were  read  be- 
fore that  body  on  the  20th  of  December, 
they  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  debate. 
Hamilton  proposed  that  the  king's  declara- 
tion should  be  published,  upon  which  Bal- 
merino  observed  that  this  would  be  an  act 
of  unnecessary  officiousness,  because,  as  the 
parliament  had  not  desired  theirs  to  be  pub- 
lished, it  would  be  unjust  to  print  the  reply 
without  the  document  to  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  answer.  Hamilton,  still 
urging  his  proposal,  asked  if  they  owed  as 
much  to  the  English  parliament  as  to  the 
king ;  and  he  was  seconded  by  Lanark,  who 
said  he  had  a  command  from  the  king  for 
it.  Argyle  now  stepped  forward,  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  to  little  purpose  they  sat 
there,  if  every  message  was  to  be  a  command 
to  them.  The  marquis  now  attempted  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  debate  by  insisting  that 
the  vote  should  be  stated  as — obey,  or  not 
obey.  This,  said  Balmerino,  was  the  way  of 
proceeding  with  the  bishops ;  they  procured 
orders  from  the  king,  without  advice,  and 
then  charged  all  who  offered  better  counsel 
with  disobedience.  Hamilton,  in  reply, 
asked  to  what  they  meant  to  reduce  the 
king's  authority,  if  he  might  not  remove  by 
his  declaration  the  aspersions  which  had 
been  cast  upon  him.  Were  they  afraid  his 
subjects  would  have  too  good  an  opinion  of 
him,  if  he  were  heard  for  himself.  On  a 
division,  Hamilton  carried  his  object,  that 
the  king's  declaration  should  be  printed, 
and  not  that  of  the  parliament.  It  was  then 
proposed  by  Hamilton  and  his  friends  that 
both  the  papers  should  be  taken  immediately 
into  consideration,  in  order  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion upon  them.  This  was  opposed  by  Bal- 
merino, who  said  that  the  English  parlia- 
ment had  taken  time  in  the  drawing  up  of 
their  declaration,  and  that  the  king  had 
been  long  enough  in  framing  his  answer ;  if, 
therefore,  said  he,  using  and  repeating  sar- 
castically a  phrase  which  had  been  used  on 
a  similar  occasion  by  the  king,  if  we  discuss 
both  in  a  few  hours,  "  we  were  pretty  fel- 
fows,  i' faith."  Hamilton,  who  felt  the  point 
of  the  sarcasm,  became  irritated,  and  after  a 
stormy  debate,  the  council  separated  with- 
out any  other  result  than  a  complete  division 
between  the  two  parties  in  it,  the  covenan- 
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ters,  and  those  who,  by  attempting  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  were  now  looked  upon  as 
trimmers. 

The  decision  of  the  council  to  print  the 
king's  declaration  only,  was  soon  known 
publicly,  and  it  was  also  reported  that  the 
earl  of  Lanark  had  farther  instructions  to 
deliver  to  the  council,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  he  was  to  ask  for  a  warrant  to  raise  an 
army  to  serve  the  king  against  the  parlia- 
ment. The  alarm  was  instantly  given,  and 
the  gentry  and  ministers  of  Fife  and  the 
counties  adjacent  crowded  into  the  capital, 
and  having  consulted  with  the  commission- 
ers of  the  church,  presented  a  petition  to 
the  conservators  of  the  peace,  requiring 
them  to  interfere,  in  order  that  the  declara- 
tion of  the  parliament  might  be  printed  as 
well  as  that  of  the  king,  and  insisting  that 
the  council  should  declare  that  their  resolu- 
tion to  print  the  king's  declaration  did  not 
imply  their  approval  of  it.  Petitions  of  the 
same  kind  followed  quickly  from  several  of 
the  counties  and  presbyteries.  The  subject 
was  now  again  debated  warmly  in  the  coun- 
cil, and  Lanark,  convinced  that  it  was  useless 
to  resist  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  once 
aroused,  drew  from  his  pocket  a  letter  from 
the  king,  which  had  been  written  and  re- 
served for  the  chance  of  such  an  emergency 
as  now  presented  itself,  in  which  Charles 
allowed  that  the  publication  of  his  declara- 
tion should  not  be  considered  as  amounting 
to  an  approval  of  it  by  the  council.  In  the 
end  the  council  ordered  the  publication  of 
the  two  declarations.  Hamilton  had  now 
entirely  broken  with  Argyle,  who  had  be- 
come convinced  again  of  the  king's  insin- 
cerity, and  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
Traquair ;  and  these  two  noblemen  (Hamil- 
ton and  Traquair),  afraid  that  the  number 
of  petitions  might  influence  the  council  to 
return  a  favourable  answer  to  the  English 
parliament,  got  up  a  counter-petition,  which 
was  soon  spoken  of  by  the  title  of  "  the  cross 
petition."  It  was  expressed  in  plausible 
language,  and  repeated  all  the  specious  pro- 
mises and  pretences  with  which  the  king 
had  so  often  amused  them ;  but  it  was  now 
too  late  to  gain  credence  to  such  a  docu- 
ment ;  no  minister  could  be  found  who  would 
give  his  name  to  it,  and  it  was  signed  only 
by  the  nobles  of  the  court  party  and  by 
Hamilton's  own  dependents.  The  council 
returned  a  courteous  answer  to  this  petition, 
without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  it,  but 
the  commissioners  of  the  kirk  presented  a 
strong  remonstrance,  and  drew  up  a  decla- 
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ration  against  it,  which  was  sent  round 
to  all  the  presbyteries  to  be  read  from 
the  pulpit.  The  result  of  these  intrigues 
was  injurious  to  the  royal  cause;  yet  they 
were  not  discontinued. 

In  spite  of  the  checks  they  had  already 
experienced,  the  covenanters  seem  still  to 
have  cherished  the  hope  that  a  reconciliation 
might  be  effected  between  the  king  and 
his  parliament;  the  conservators  of  the 
peace,  in  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of  Septem- 
ber, had  resolved  to  send  commissioners  into 
England  for  the  purpose  of  mediating,  and 
they  had  applied  both  to  the  king  and  to 
the  parliament  for  safe-conducts  for  such 
persons  as  they  should  think  proper  to  em- 
ploy in  the  negotiation.  The  English  par- 
liament replied  at  once,  by  sending,  with  a 
friendly  letter  of  thanks  for  their  wisdom 
and  brotherly  affection,  a  blank  safe-conduct, 
to  be  filled  with  any  names  they  chose,  ex- 
cepting only  the  duke  of  Lennox  and  the 
earl  of  Roxburgh,  who  both  lay  under  the 
stigma  of  delinquents.  The  king,  on  the 
contrary,  refused  to  send  a  safe-conduct, 
alleging  that  he  was  always  ready  to  give 
free  access  to  his  person  to  all  his  good  sub- 
jects, and  that  they  might  have  a  pass  if 
they  feared  molestation  from  his  armies. 
But  in  November,  on  a  renewal  of  the  ap- 
plication, the  king  was  persuaded  to  grant 
the  safe-conduct  to  the  commissioners,  ex- 
cepting also  against  two  persons,  the  lord 
Warriston  and  sir  Thomas  Hope  of  Kerse. 
"Warriston  was  in  effect  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners named  by  the  council  for  the  mis- 
sion of  peace,  who  were  the  earls  of  London 
and  Lindsay,  the  lord  Warriston,  and  John 
Barclay,  provost  of  Irvine.  The  church 
commissioners  also  sent  instructions  on  the 
subject  of  church  uniformity,  which  they 
entrusted  to  Loudon  and  Alexander  Hen- 
derson. 

The  great  object  of  the  intrigues  of  the 
king's  friends  was  now  to  hinder  Warriston 
and  Loudon  from  proceeding  to  England. 
The  first,  being  excepted  against  by  the 
king,  did  not  go;  but  the  means  taken 
to  prevent  London's  departure  were  odious 
in  the  extreme,  and,  as  it  happened,  unsuc- 
cessful. The  earl  had  purchased  from  the 
king  the  annuities  arising  from  tithes,  which 
confirmed  to  the  crown  by  the  parliament, 
had  been  freely  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
in  the  chancellorship,  and  had  not  been  com- 
plained of  as  oppressive  or  as  illegal.  Ha- 
milton and  his  friends  now  prepared  a  peti- 
tion to  the  king,  in  which,  under  the  guise 
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of  patriotism,  they  imploi'ed  the  remission  of 
this  tax,  joining  to  it  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  the  expected  fa- 
vour. If  this  petition  were  carried  out,  it 
would  form  a  bond  of  union  to  the  whole 
Hamiltonian  faction,  while,  should  the  case 
happen  otherwise,  they  might  profit  by  it  to 
represent  themselves  as  thwarted  benefactors 
to  their  country ;  while  it  was  expected  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  it  would  be  to  hinder 
Loudon  from  proceeding  to  London  with 
the  commissioners,  or  from  taking  any  active 
part  in  opposing  the  king  from  the  fear  of 
losing  this  revenue.  Many  of  the  nobility 
signed  this  petition,  and  some  of  the  council, 
who  were  landowners  and  interested  in  the 
removal  of  this  tax,  did  the  same.  But 
Hamilton's  design  was  defeated  by  the  in- 
terference of  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  pro- 
tested against  the  irregularity  of  members  of 
the  council  signing  a  petition  which  did  not 
come  from  their  body,  and,  the  burghs  having 
refused  to  sign  it,  it  was  finally  relinquished 
on  a  declaration  of  the  council  that  they 
would  take  the  matter  into  consideration  at 
the  next  council. 

These  intrigues  carry  us  into  the  January 
of  1643.  Various  events  had  occurred  in 
the  meanwhile,  which  belong  strictly  to  the 
history  of  England,  and  when  the  Scottish 
commissioners  arrived  at  Oxford,  in  the 
month  of  February,  they  found  the  king 
already  preparing  for  what  turned  out  to  be 
a  fruitless  negotiation  with  the  parliament. 
On  the  23rd  of  February,  the  commissioners 
sent  the  following  paper  to  the  king : — 
"  Since  we,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
loyal  subjects,  are  come  into  this  kingdom 
upon  a  safe-conduct  from  your  majesty  and 
your  houses  of  parliament,  in  name  of  the 
commissioners  for  conserving  the  peace 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  to  offer  our  best 
endeavours  for  removing  the  unhappy  dif- 
ferences betwixt  your  majesty  and  your 
houses  of  parliament,  in  such  a  way  as  may 
serve  most  for  the  good  of  religion,  your 
majesty's  honour,  and  peace  of  your  king- 
doms, and  according  to  our  duty  have  made 
our  first  address  to  your  majesty;  it  is  our 
humble  desire,  that  your  majesty,  in  your 
royal  goodness  and  inclination  to  peace,  may 
be  pleased  so  far  to  approve  our  intentions 
and  accept  of  our  mediation,  that  we  may  be 
allowed  by  your  majesty  to  go  to  the  houses 
of  parliament  for  their  approbation  thereof; 
that  thereafter  we  may  in  all  humility  pro- 
pose to  your  majesty  and  them  the  par- 
ticular desires  and  overtures  committed  unto 
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us  and  conducing  to  so  good  ends."  The 
following  was  the  king's  answer  to  this  ap- 
plication : — "We  have  considered  of  your 
proposition,  and  the  commission  by  which 
you  are  authorised  to  come  hither,  from  the 
commissioners  for  conserving  the  peace  be- 
tween both  kingdoms ;  we  have  likewise  duly 
and  carefully  examined  and  weighed  the  act 
of  pacification  between  our  two  kingdoms, 
and  upon  which  you  seem  to  ground  your 
commission,  and  to  hold  yourselves  warranted 
aud  obliged  to  contribute  your  utmost  en- 
deavours for  unity  of  religion  and  uniformity 
of  church  government  within  all  our  do- 
minions, and  for  removal  of  the  differences 
between  us  and  our  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. There  is  nothing  concluded  in  that 
treaty  by  that  act  which  we  shall  not  with 
all  solemnity  and  constancy  always  observe ; 
and  hope  it  will  be  the  care  of  all  our  loving 
subjects  of  both  nations  precisely  to  do  so 
too,  that  the  peace  may  be  perpetually  kept 
between  them ;  neither  is  there  any  means 
we  would  not  use  to  remove  these  unhappy 
differences  between  our  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment and  us,  as  we  have  done  to  prevent 
them.  But  we  do  not  yet  understand  that 
you  or  the  commissioners  for  conserving  of 
the  peace  between  both  kingdoms,  are  war- 
ranted and  obliged  by  that  act  to  interpose 
in  these  affairs  and  differences  in  our  king- 
dom of  England ;  and  therefore  we  cannot, 
in  a  business  which  so  much  concerns  the 
honour  and  interest  of  the  nation,  admit  you 
under  that  capacity,  or  consent  that  you  go 
so  qualified  to  our  two  houses  of  parliament 
for  such  a  mediation,  until  you  shall  make  it 
appear  to  us  upon  what  branch  of  that  act 
this  warrant  and  obligation  of  yours  and  of 
them  that  sent  you  is  founded." 

The  commissioners,  not  yet  discouraged, 
sent  the  following  reply  to  the  king's  mes- 
sage : — "  As  your  majesty's  Christian  and 
royal  inclination  to  peace,  many  times  be- 
fore and  now  again  manifested  in  your 
majesty's  constant  profession  to  use  all 
means  for  removing  the  unhappy  differences 
betwixt  your  majesty  and  your  two  houses 
of  parliament,  did  before  our  coming  hither 
make  us  hopeful  of  good  success  in  our  em- 
ployment; so  did  we  conceive  from  your 
majesty's  safe-conduct,  granted  unto  us  at  our 
coming,  our  commission  for  that  end  would 
have  been  unquestionable,  and  our  humble 
endeavours  and  mediation  acceptable  to 
your  majesty.  The  grounds  upon  which 
it  may  appear  that  the  commissioners  for 
conserving  the  peace  did  find  themselves 


warranted  and  obliged  to  interpose  in  these 
affairs  and  differences,  are  at  length  ex- 
pressed in  their  letter  to  your  majesty,  and 
in  their  declaration  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, whereupon  the  safe-conducts  were 
granted ;  which  were  no  other  but  the  duty 
they  owe  to  God  Almighty  by  their  national 
oath,  to  your  majesty  their  sovereign  lord 
by  their  allegiance  and  greatest  native  in- 
terest in  the  safety  of  your  royal  person 
and  greatness  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
by  the  public  faith  and  fraternity,  and  to 
their  own  native  country,  your  majesty's 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  by  nature  and  by  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  by  your  majesty  and 
your  parliament ;  unto  which  they  could 
not  be  answerable,  if  they  should  not  use 
their  best  endeavours  for  removing  these 
differences  between  your  majesty  and  your 
houses  of  parliament,  as  reflecting  upon 
that  kingdom,  and  evidently  tending  to  the 
disturbance  of  the  common  peace  of  the 
two  kingdoms;  knowing  assuredly,  that  if 
the  parliament  had  been  sitting,  they  would 
have  taken  this  as  a  matter  of  greatest  ne- 
cessity and  concernment  before  all  other 
things  to  their  most  serious  consideration. 
A  special  obligation  and  warrant  of  this 
desire  and  duty  of  our  mediation  doth  also 
arise  from  the  answer  which  your  majesty 
and  your  houses  of  parliament  did  give  unto 
the  eighth  demand  in  the  treaty  of  pacifica- 
tion, concerning  unity  of  religion,  which 
was  not  only  propounded  as  a  principal 
means  for  conserving  of  peace  between  the 
two  kingdoms,  and  hath  been  a  ground  to 
the  commissioners  for  conserving  of  the 
peace  to  insist  in  the  same  desires  to  your 
majesty  as  a  principal  means  of  peace,  but 
also  of  divers  petitions  to  your  majesty  from 
the  general  assembly  and  the  commissioners 
thereof,  and  of  your  majesty's  answer  to 
them ;  of  declarations  from  them  to  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  aud  from  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  to  them;  and  of 
divers  letters  to  your  majesty,  and  declara- 
tions to  the  houses  of  parliament,  from  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council  for  unity  of  re- 
ligion and  uniformity  of  kirk  government, 
as  promising  peace,  prosperity,  and  all 
sorts  of  blessings  to  both  kingdoms.  Upon 
these  and  the  like  grounds  did  the  com- 
missioners for  conserving  the  peace,  seconded 
with  the  approbation  of  the  lords  of  council, 
and  with  the  joint  desires  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  general  assembly,  find  them- 
selves warranted  and  obliged  to  use  all  good 
means,  and  to  contribute  their  utmost  en- 
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dcavours  for  that  unity  of  religion  and  uni- 
formity of  kirk  government  in  all  your  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  and  for  removing  the 
differences  betwixt  your  majesty  and  your 
houses  of  parliament ;  and,  for  these  so  much 
wished-for  ends,  have  sent  us,  of  their  own 
number,  your  majesty's  most  humble  and 
faithful  subjects,  who  would  esteem  it  our 
greatest  happiness  on  earth,  to  have  the 
honour  to  be  instruments  in  so  good  a  work ; 
and  now  do  again  in  all  humility  and  faith- 
fulness, according  to  our  commission,  offer 
our  service  aud  best  endeavours  to  your 
majesty,  and  desire  to  be  permitted  by  your 
majesty  to  go  to  the  houses  of  parliament, 
that  we  may  without  longer  delay  acquit 
ourselves  in  the  trust  committed  unto  us." 

Several  other  papers  passed  between  the 
king  and  the  commissioners,  but  they  ended 
in  his  absolutely  refusing  to  admit  them  as 
mediators  or  to  summon  a  parliament  in 
Scotland,  for  which  they  were  instructed  to 
petition.  "  His  majesty  wonders,"  he  said, 
in  concluding  the  correspondence,  "  that 
since  his  approbation  of  their  mediation  was 
desii'ed,  when  his  safe-conduct  was  asked, 
and  the  first  was  not  given,  when  the  latter 
was,  that  it  should  not  have  been  easily 
seen  by  this  proceeding  of  his  majesty's, 
that  as  he  never  granted  the  first  (as  seeing 
no  authority  they  had  for  such  a  mediation), 
so  he  only  at  last  granted  the  other,  as  con- 
tented to  hear  what  they  could  say  to  him 
upon  that  point,  cither  as  private  persons, 
or  to  give  him  better  satisfaction  than  he 
could  give  himself,  what  right  they  could 
pretend  to  any  public  capacity  of  that  kind ; 
but  having  heard  all  that  they  have  offered, 
and  not  finding  anything  that  warrants 
them  in  this,  in  any  special  manner,  above 
his  majesty's  other  subjects,  his  majesty 
cannot  with  reason  admit  of  any  private 
persons  whatsoever  into  such  a  public  capa- 
city, or,  with  his  own  dignity  and  that  of 
this  nation,  allow  his  subjects  of  another 
kingdom,  not  authorised  by  any  law,  to 
make  themselves,  under  the  title  of  media- 
tors, umpires  and  arbitrators  of  the  differ- 
ences here.  For  the  calling  of  a  parliament 
in  Scotland,  his  majesty  desires  to  know 
what  promise  of  his  it  is,  which  they  men- 
tion him  to  have  particularly  expressed  to 
his  late  parliament.  The  law  which  his 
majesty  then  graciously  passed  concerning 
that  point,  his  majesty  well  remembers 
(and  will  justly,  punctually,  and  religiously 
observe,  together  with  all  the  rest  consented 
to  by  him),  that  the  parliament  there  shall 
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convene  upon  the  first  Tuesday  of  June, 
1644,  and,  according  to  the  same  act  will 
appoint  one  betwixt  this  and  that  day,  if 
his  majesty  shall  think  fitting,  who  as  he 
is  by  that  very  law  expressed  to  be  sole 
judge  of  that  convenience,  so  the  commis- 
sioners are  neither  by  that  nor  any  other 
law  entrusted  or  enabled  to  judge  thereof." 
The  petition  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
general  assembly  breathed  strongly  the 
spirit  which  at  this  moment  influenced  the 
kirk  of  Scotland.  "  Our  silence,"  they  said, 
"and  ceasing  to  present  before  your  ma- 
jesty our  humble  thoughts  and  desires  at 
this  time  of  common  danger  to  religion,  to 
your  majesty's  sacred  person,  your  crown, 
and  posterity,  and  to  all  your  majesty's  do- 
minions, were  impiety  against  God,  un- 
thankfulness  and  disloyalty  against  your 
majesty,  and  indirect  approbation  and  har- 
dening of  the  adversaries  of  truth  and  peace 
in  their  wicked  ways  and  cruelty  against 
our  brethren  lying  in  such  depths  of  afflic- 
tion and  anguish  of  spirit,  any  one  of  which 
crimes  were  in  us,  above  all  others,  inex- 
cusable, and  would  prove  us  most  unworthy 
of  the  trust  committed  unto  us.  The  flame 
of  this  common  combustion  hath  almost 
devoured  Ireland,  is  now  wasting  the  king- 
dom of  England,  and  we  cannot  tell  how 
soon  it  shall  enter  upon  ourselves  and  set 
this  your  majesty's  most  ancient  and  native 
kingdom  on  fire.  If  in  this  woeful  case  and 
lamentable  condition  of  your  majesty's  do- 
minions all  others  should  be  silent,  it  be- 
hoveth  us  to  speak ;  and  if  our  tongues  and 
pens  should  cease,  our  consciences  within 
us  would  cry  out,  and  the  stones  in  the 
streets  would  answer  us.  Our  great  grief 
and  apprehension  of  danger  is  not  a  little 
increased,  partly  by  the  insolency  and  pre- 
sumption of  papists  and  others  disaffected 
to  the  reformation  of  religion,  who  although 
for  their  number  and  power  they  be  not 
considerable  amongst  us,  yet,  through  the 
success  of  the  popish  party  in  Ireland  and 
the  hopes  they  conceive  of  the  prevailing 
power  of  popish  armies  and  the  prelatical 
faction  in  England,  they  have  of  late  taken 
spirit  and  begun  to  speak  big  words  against 
the  reformation  of  religion  and  the  work  of 
God  in  this  land ;  and  partly,  and  more  prin- 
cipally, that  a  chief  praise  of  the  protestaut 
religion  (and  thereby  our  not  vain,  but  just, 
gloriation)  is  by  the  public  declaration  of 
the  earl  of  Newcastle,  general  of  your  ma- 
jesty's forces  for  the  northern  parts,  and 
nearest  unto  us,  transferred  unto  papists, 
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who,  although  they  be  sworn  enemies  unto 
kings  and  be  as  infamous  for  their  treasons 
and  conspiracies  against  princes  and  rulers 
as  for  their  known  idolatry  and  spiritual 
tyranny,  yet  are  they  openly  declared  to  be 
not  only  good  subjects,  or  better  subjects, 
but  far  better  subjects  than  protestants; 
which  is  a  new  and  foul  disparagement  of 
the  reformed  religion,  a  notable  injury  to 
your  majesty  in  your  honour,  a  sensible  re- 
flection upon  the  whole  body  of  this  king- 
dom, which  is  impatient  that  any  subjects 
should  be  more  loyal  than  they,  but  abhor- 
reth  and  extremely  disdaineth  that  papists, 
who  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
should  be  compared  with  them  in  allegiance 
and  fidelity,  and  which  (being  a  strange 
doctrine  from  the  mouth  or  pen  of  professed 
protestants)  will  suffer  a  hard  construction 
from  all  the  reformed  kirks.  We,  therefore, 
your  majesty's  most  humble  and  loving 
subjects,  upon  these  and  the  like  considera- 
tions, do  humbly  entreat  that  your  majesty 
may  be  pleased  in  your  princely  wisdom, 
first  to  consider,  that  the  intentions  of  papists, 
directed  by  the  principles  of  their  profes- 
sion, are  no  other  than  they  have  been  from 
the  beginning,  even  to  build  their  Babel, 
and  to  set  up  their  execrable  idolatry  and 
antichristian  tyranny  in  all  your  majesty's 
dominions,  to  change  the  face  of  your  two 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  into  the 
similitude  of  miserable  Ireland,  which  is 
more  bitter  to  the  people  of  God,  your  ma- 
jesty's good  subjects,  to  think  upon,  than 
death ;  and  whatsoever  their  present  pre- 
tences be  for  the  defence  of  your  majesty's 
person  and  authority,  yet  in  the  end,  by 
their  arms  and  power,  with  a  displayed  ban- 
ner, to  bring  that  to  pass  against  your  royal 
person  and  posterity,  which  the  5th  of  No- 
vember (never  to  ,be  forgotten)  was  not  able 
by  their  subtle  and  undermining  treason  to 
produce,  or,  which  will  be  their  greatest 
mercy,  to  reduce  your  majesty  and  your 
kingdoms  to  the  base  and  unnatural  slavery 
of  their  monarch  the  pope.  And  next,  that 
your  majesty,  upon  this  undeniable  evidence, 
may  timously  and  speedily  apply  your  royal 
authority  for  disbanding  their  forces,  sup- 
pressing their  power,  and  disappointing 
their  bloody  and  merciless  projects.  And 
for  this  aid,  we  are  with  greater  earnestness 
than  before  constrained  to  fall  down  again 
before  your  majesty,  and  in  all  humility  to 
renew  the  supplication  of  the  late  general 
assembly,  and  our  own  former  petition  in 
their  name,  for  unity  of  religion,  and  for 


uniformity  of  church  government  in  all  your 
majesty's  kingdoms,  and  to  this  effect  for  a 
meeting  of  some  divines  to  be  holden  in 
England;  unto  which,  according  to  the  de- 
sire of  your  majesty's  parliament,  some  com- 
missioners may  be  sent  from  this  kirk,  that 
in  all  points  to  be  proponed  and  debated 
there  may  be  the  greater  consent  and  har- 
mony. We  take  the  boldness  to  be  the 
more  instant  in  this  our  humble  desire,  be- 
cause it  concerneth  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
so  much  in  his  glory,  your  majesty  in  your 
honour,  the  kirk  of  England  (which  we 
ought  to  tender  as  our  own  bowels,  and 
whose  reformation,  is  more  dear  unto  us 
than  our  lives)  in  her  happiness  and  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  in  her  purity  and  peace ; 
former  experience  and  daily  sense  teaching 
us  that,  without  the  reformation  of  the  kirk 
of  England,  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility 
of  the  continuance  of  reformation  here.  The 
lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  vicegerent, 
your  majesty  is,  calleth  for  this  great  work 
of  reformation  at  your  hands,  and  the  pre- 
sent commotions  and  troubles  of  your  ma- 
jesty's dominions  are  either  a  preparation 
in  the  mercy  of  God  for  this  blessed  re- 
formation and  unity  of  religion  (which  is 
the  desire,  prayer,  and  expectation  of  all 
your  majesty's  good  subjects  in  this  king- 
dom); or,  which  they  tremble  to  think  upon 
and  earnestly  deprecate,  are,  in  the  justice 
of  God  for  the  abuse  of  the  gospel,  the  tole- 
rating of  idolatry  and  superstition  against  so 
clear  a  light,  and  not  acknowledging  the 
day  of  visitation,  the  beginning  of  such  a 
doleful  desolation  as  no  policy  or  power  of 
man  shall  be  able  to  prevent,  and  as  shall 
make  your  majesty's  dominions  within  a 
short  time  as  miserable  as  they  may  be 
happy  by  a  reformation  of  religion.  God 
forbid,  that,  whilst  the  houses  of  parliament 
do  profess  their  desire  of  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  a  peaceable  and  parliamentary 
way,  and  pass  their  bills  for  that  end  in  the 
particulars,  that  your  majesty,  the  nurse- 
father  of  the  kirk  of  Christ,  to  whose  care 
the  custody  and  vindication  of  religion  doth 
principally  belong,  should,  to  the  provoking 
of  the  anger  of  God,  the  stopping  of  the 
influence  of  so  many  blessings  from  heaven, 
and  the  grieving  of  the  hearts  of  all  the 
godly,  frustrate  our  expectation,  make  our 
hopes  ashamed,  and  hazard  the  loss  of  the 
hearts  of  all  your  good  subjects,  which,  next 
unto  the  truth  and  unity  of  religion  and  the 
safety  of  your  kingdoms,  are  willing  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  spend  their  blood  for 
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your  majesty's  honour  and  happiness.     We 
are  not  ignorant  that  the  work  is  great,  the 
difficulties  and  impediments  many,  and  that 
there  be  both  mountains  and  lions  in  the 
way;  the  strongest  let  (hindrance),  till  it  be 
taken  out  of  the  way,  is  the  mountain  of 
prelacy,  and  no  wonder,   if  your   majesty 
consider   how   many  papists   and   popishly 
affected  have  for  a  long  time  found  peace 
and  ease  under   the    shadow  thereof,   how 
many  of  the  prelatical  faction  have  thereby 
their  life  and  being,  how  many  prophane 
and  worldly  men  do  fear  the  yoke  of  Christ 
and  are  unwilling  to  submit  themselves  to 
the  obedience  of  the  gospel,  and  how  many 
there  be  whose  eyes  are  dazzled  with  the 
external  pomp  and  glory  of  the  kirk,  whose 
minds  are  miscarried  with  a  conceit  of  the 
governing  of  the  kirk  by  the  rules  of  human 
policy,  and  whose  hearts  are  affrighted  with 
the  apprehensions  of  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences  which    may   ensue    upon    altera- 
tions.     But   when   your  majesty,  in  your 
princely  and  religious  wisdom,  shall  remem- 
ber from  the  records  of  former  times  how 
against   the   gates   of  hell,  the   force   and 
fraud  of  worldly  and  wicked  men,  and  all 
panic  fears  of  danger,  the  Christian  religion 
was  first   planted,   and   the   Christian   kirk 
thereafter  reformed ;  and  from  the  condition 
of  the  present  time,  how  many  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  tyranny  of  prelates  are  afraid 
to  discover  themselves,  lest  they  be  revenged 
upon  them  hereafter?  whereas,  prelacy  being 
removed,  they  would   openly  profess  what 
they  are,  and  join  with  others  in  the  way  oi 
reformation.     All  obstacles  and  difficulties 
shall  be  but  matter  of  the  manifestation  oi 
the  power  of  God,  the  principal  worker,  and 
the  means  of  the  greater  glory  to  your  ma- 
jesty, the  prime  instrument.     The  intermix- 
ture of  the  government  of  prelates  with  the 
civil    state,    mentioned   in    your   majesty's 
answer  to  our  former  petition,  being  taken 
away,  and  the  right  government  by  assem- 
blies, which  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the  reformec 
kirks,  and  wherein  the  agreement  will  be 
easy,  being   settled,  the  kirk  and  religion 
will  be  more  pure  and  free  from  mixture 
and  the  civil  government  more  sound  anc 
firm.     That  government  of  the  kirk  mus 
suit  best  with  the  civil  state,  and  be  mos 
useful  for  kings  and  kingdoms,  which  is  bes 
warranted  by  God,  by  whom  kings  do  reign 
and  kingdoms  are  established;  nor  can  . 
reformation  be  expected  in  a  common  anc 
ordinary  way,  expressed  also  in  your  ma 
jesty's  answer ;  the  wisest  and  most  religiou 
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rinces  have  found  it  impossible  and  imply- 
ng  a  repugnancy,  since  the  persons  to  be 
eformed  and  the  reformers  must  be  diverse, 
nd  the  way  of  reformation,  must  be  different 
rom  the  corrupt  way,  by  which  defection  of 
orkmen,  and  corruption  in  doctrine,  wor- 
hip,  and  government,  have  entered  into  the 
drk.     Suffer  us,  therefore,  dread  sovereign, 
o  renew  our  petitions  for  this  unity  of  reli- 
ion  and  uniformity  of  kirk  government,  and 
jr  a  meeting  of  some  divines  of  both  king- 
oms,   who  may  prepare  matters  for  your 
Majesty's  view,  and  for  the  examination  and 
.pprobation,  of  more  full  assemblies.     The 
tational  assembly  of  this  kirk,  from  which 
ve  have  our  commission,  did   promise,  in, 
heir  thanksgiving  for  the  many  favours  ex- 
messed  in  your  majesty's  letter,  their  best 
sndeavour  to  keep  the  people  under  their 
:harge  in  unity  and  peace,  and  in  loyalty 
md  obedience  to   your   majesty  and   your 
aws,  which  we  confess  is  a  duty  well  be- 
eeiriiug  the  preachers  of  the  gospel.     But 
we  cannot  conceal  how  much  both  pastors 
,nd  people  are  grieved  and  disquieted  with 
;he  late  reports  of  the  success,  boldness,  and 
strength   of  popish  forces   in   Ireland   and 
Snglaud,  and  how  much   danger  from  the 
jower  of  so  malicious  and  bloody  enemies 
s  apprehended,  to  the  religion  and  peace  of 
this  kirk  and  kingdom,  conceived  by  them 
to   be   the   spring  whence   have  issued  all 
;heir   calamities   and    miseries ;    which   we 
lumbly  remonstrate  to  your  majesty  as  a 
necessity  requiring  a  general  assembly,  and 
do  earnestly  supplicate  for  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  your  majesty's    commissioner 
at  the  day  to  be  appointed,  that,  by  universal 
consent  of  the  whole  kirk,  the  best  course 
may  be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  religion, 
and   for   the    averting  of  the   great  wrath 
which  they  conceive  to  be  imminent  to  this 
kingdom.     If  it  shall  please  the  Lord,  in 
whose  hand  is  the  heart  of  the  king,  as  the 
rivers  of  waters,  to  turn  it  whithersoever  he 
will,  to  incline  your  majesty's  heart  to  this 
thorough  reformation,  no  more  to  tolerate 
the  mass,  or  any  part  of  Romish  superstition 
or  tyranny,  and  to  command  that  all  good 
means  be  used  for  the  conversion  of  your 
princely  consort,  the  queen's  majesty  (which 
is  also  the  humble  desire  of  this  whole  kirk 
and  kingdom),  your  joint  comforts  shall  be 
multiplied  above  the  days  of  your  affliction, 
to  your  incredible  joy,  your  glory  shall  shine 
in  brightness,  above  all  your  royal  proge- 
nitors, to  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and 
the  terror  of  your  enemies,  and  your  king- 
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doms  so  far  abound  in  righteousness,  peace, 
and  prosperity,  above  all  that  hath  been  in 
former  generations,  that  they  shall  say,  '  It 
is  good  for  us  that  we  have  been  afflicted.'  " 
.,-  To  this  petition,  which  was  presented  by 
Mr.    Alexander    Henderson,    the   king   re- 
turned a  rather  lengthy  answer.     He  said 
that  he  had  been  only  induced  to  give  it 
any  answer  at  all,  on  learning  that  it  had 
been  printed  and  circulated  among  his  sub- 
jects, and  he  complained  of  the  "  bitterness 
and  sharpness  of  some  expressions,"  which 
his  "  well-affected  subjects"  might  interpret 
not  to  be  so  agreeable  to  the  regard  and 
reverence    due    to    his   person,    while    the 
matter  was  reproachful  to  the  honour  and 
constitution   of  the   kingdom   of  England. 
He   declared   that   the   petitioners,  or   the 
general  assembly  by  whose  authority  they 
acted,  had  no  authority  or  power  whatever 
to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom 
or  church  of  England,  which  were  regulated 
by   laws   of  their   own.     "Therefore,"    he 
said,  "we  do  believe  that  the  petitioners, 
when  they  shall  consider  how  unwarranted 
it  is  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  and  how 
contrary  it  is  to  the  laws  of  this,  to  the  pro- 
fessions they  have  made  to  each  other,  and 
how  unbecoming  in  itself,  for  them  to  re- 
quire the  ancient,  happy,   and  established 
government  of  the  church  of  England  to  be 
altered  and  conformed  to  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  another  church,  will  find  them- 
selves misled  by  the  information  of  some 
persons  here,  who  would  willingly  engage 
the  petitioners  to  foment  a  difference  and 
division  between  the  two  kingdoms,  which 
we  have  with  so  much  care  and  industry 
endeavoured  to  prevent,  not  having  laboured 
more  to  quench  the  combustion  in  this  king- 
dom, than  we  have  to  hinder  the  like  from 
either  devouring  Ireland,  or  entering  into 
Scotland ;  which,   if  all  others  will  equally 
labour,  will  undoubtedly  be  avoided."     The 
king  next  spoke  with  some  indignation  of 
the  imputations  which  had  been  cast  upon 
him  with  regard  to  the  rebellion  in  Ireland. 
With  respect  to  the  question  of  uniformity 
of  religion,  he  refused  to  give  any  further 
answer  than  that  which  had  been  given  to 
a   former   petition    on   the    same    subject. 
"  But  we  cannot  enough  wonder,"  ht  said, 
"  that  the  petitioners  should  interpose  them- 
selves, not  only  as  fit  directors  and  judges 
between  us  and  our  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment, in  business  so  wholly  concerning  the 
peace  and  government  of  this  our  kingdom, 
and  in  a  manner  so  absolutely  entrusted  to 


us,  as  what  new  laws  to  consent  or  not  to 
consent  to ;  but  should  assume  and  publish, 
that  the  desire  of  reformation  in  this  king- 
dom is  in  a  peaceable    and   parliamentary 
way;  when  all  the  world  may  know,  that 
the    proceedings    here  have  been  and   are 
not  only  contrary  to  all  the  rules  and  pre- 
cedents of  former  parliaments,  but  destruc- 
tive to  the  freedom,  privilege,  and  dignity 
of  parliaments  themselves."     After  further 
protesting  against  the  supposition  on  which 
the  petitioners  seemed  to  act,  that  he  had 
not  a  right  to  consent  to  or  reject  what 
laws  he  liked,  without  being  subjected  to 
the  animadversion  of  any  one,    and  com- 
plaining   of    the    disrespectful   manner   in 
which  they  denounced  God's  wrath  against 
him,  telling  them  that  the  English  were  as 
little  partial  to  presbyterianism  as  they,  the 
Scots,  were  to  episcopacy,  and  declaring  his 
own   attachment    to    the   protestant   faith, 
Charles    said,   in    conclusion :  —  "  But    we 
might  well  have  expected  from  the  petition- 
ers, who  have  in  their  solemn  national  cove- 
nant literally  sworn   so  much  care  of  the 
safety  of  our  person,  and  cannot  but  know 
in  how  much  danger  that  hath  been  and 
still  is  by  the  power  and  threats  of  rebellious 
arms,  that  they  would  as  well  have  remem- 
bered the  23rd  of  October  [the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Edgehill],  as  the  5th  of  November ; 
and  as  well  have  taken  notice  of  the  army 
raised  and  led  against  us  by  the  earl  of  Essex, 
which  h  ath  actually  assaulted  and  endeavoured 
to  murder  us  ;  which  we  know  to  abound  in 
Brownists,  anabaptists,  and  other  sectaries, 
and  in  which  we  have  reason  (by  the  prison- 
ers we  have  taken,  and  the  evidence  they 
have  given)  to  believe  there  are  many  more 
papists  (and  many  of  those  foreigners)  than 
in  all  our  army,  as  have  advised  us  to  dis- 
band out  of  the  army  of  the  earl  of  New- 
castle, which  is  raised  for  our  defence,  the 
papists  in  that  army,  who  are  known  to  be 
no  such  number  as  to  endanger  their  ob- 
taining any  power  of  building  their  Babel, 
and  setting  up   their  idolatry,   and  whose 
loyalty  he  hath  reason  to  commend  (though 
he  was  never  suspected  for  favouring  their 
religion)  not  before  that  of  protestants,  but 
of  such  as  rebel  under  that  title,  and  whose 
assistance  is  as  due  to  us  by  the  law  of  God 
and  man,  to  rescue  us  from   domestic  re- 
bellion,  as  to  defend  us  from   foreign  in- 
vasion, which  we  think  no  man  denies  to 
be   lawful   for   them    to    do.     But   we    do 
solemnly  declare  and  protest,  that  God  shall 
no  sooner  free  us  from  the  desperate  and 
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rebellious  arms  taken  up  against  us,  but  we 
shall  endeavour  to  free  ourselves  and  king- 
dom from  any  fear  of  danger  from  the  other, 
by  disarming  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  as  we  shall  not  fail  to  send  our 
commissioners  to  the  assembly  at  the  time 
appointed  for  it  by  the  laws  of  Scotland. 
To  conclude,  we  desire  and  require  the 
petitioners  (as  becomes  good  and  pious 
preachers  of  the  gospel)  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  compose  any  distraction  in 
opinions  or  misunderstandings  which  may 
by  the  faction  of  some  turbulent  persons  be 
raised  in  the  minds  of  our  good  subjects  of 
that  our  kingdom,  and  to  infuse  into  them  a 
true  sense  of  charity,  obedience,  and  humility, 
the  great  principles  of  Christian  religion ; 
that  they  may  not  suffer  themselves  to  be 
transported  with  things  they  do  not  under- 
stand, or  think  themselves  concerned  in  the 
government  of  another  kingdom,  because  it 
is  not  according  to  the  customs  of  that  in 
which  they  live ;  but  that  they  dispose 
themselves  with  modesty  and  devotion  to 
the  service  of  Almighty  God,  with  duty  and 
affection  to  the  obedience  of  us  and  out- 
laws (remembering  the  singular  grace,  fa- 
vour, and  benignity  we  have  always  ex- 
pressed to  that  our  native  kingdom)  and 
with  brotherly  and  Christian  charity  one 
toward  another ;  and  we  doubt  not  but  God 
in  his  mercy  to  us  and  them  will  make  us 
instruments  of  his  blessings  upon  each  other, 
and  both  of  us  in  a  great  measure  of  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  to  the  whole  nation." 

When  the  Scottish  envoys  proceeded  to 
court,  Lanark  set  out  to  travel  quick,  in 
order  to  be  there  before  them,  but  he  was 
detained  on  his  way  by  the  troops  of  the 
parliament,  and  only  reached  Oxford  at  the 
end  of  February,  when  he  delivered  to  the 
king  the  opinion  of  his  party  in  Scotland, 
that  he  should  keep  the  envoys  there  and 
amuse  them  with  fair  speeches,  but  not  let 
them  go  on  to  London.  Charles  was  now 
exulting  in  what  he  looked  upon  as  a 
certain  prospect  of  success  against  his  ene- 
mies, and  he  contemplated  nothing  short  of 
their  entire  subjugation.  While  he  was 
using  to  the  envoys  the  language  we  have 
been  quoting,  he  was  secretly  maturing 
against  his  native  land  plans  of  massacre 
and  destruction  of  the  most  odious  descrip- 
tion. About  the  time  that  Lanark  arrivec 
at  Oxford,  the  queen  returned  to  England, 
landing  at  Burlington  in  Yorkshire  on  the 
J.lnd  of  February,  bringing  with  her  stores 
and  ammunition  for  the  king's  army.  She 
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was  received  by  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  conveyed  her  to  York.  The  marquis  de- 
scribed to  the  queen  the  state  of  Scotland, 
declared  his  opinion  that  nothing  but  ex- 
treme measures  were  to  be  expected  from 
;he  covenanters,  and  urged  that  they  should 
immediately  suppressed.     He  said  that 
;here  were  many  in  Scotland  who  possessed 
courage  as  well  as  loyalty,  and  on  whose 
devotion  he  could  calculate;   and  he  pro- 
posed that  a  conspiracy  should  be  secretly 
ibrmed  amongst  these,  who  should  rise  sud- 
denly and  put  to  death  all  the  chief  leaders 
of  the  covenanters  before  they  had  time  to 
put   themselves  on  their  defence.     He  as- 
sured her,  at   the  same   time,  that  if  the 
;ovenanters  were  allowed  time  to  assemble 
an  army,  they  would  be  immediately  masters 
of  Scotland,   and   no  force   that   the   king 
;ould  raise  in  that  country  would  be  able  to 
make  any  head  against  them.     These  plans 
were  opposed,   however,  by  the  marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  was  just  now  made  a  duke 
by  the  king,  and  who  was  with  the  queen  at 
York.     He  represented  the  disgrace  which 
must  fall  upon  the  royal  cause  from  such  an 
unprincipled  course  as  that  recommended  by 
Montrose.     He  acknowledged  that  the  king 
had  little  to  expect  from  the  Scots,  and  that 
his  chief  hope  was  to  keep  up  so  much  agita- 
tion, that  during  that  year  they  should  not 
decide  upon  joining  the  English  parliament. 
He  declared,  however,  that  Montrose  had 
greatly  overrated  his  influence  and  power,  and 
that  such  an  attempt  as  that  he  contemplated, 
whether  successful  or  not,  would  exasperate 
the  whole  Scottish  people  against  the  king 
to  such  a  degree  as  must  be  most  disastrous 
to  his  cause.     The  queen  was  in  favour  of 
Montrose's   plan,   and  was   persuaded  with 
difficulty  to  delay  until  they  might  consult 
with  the  king.     No  doubt  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Hamilton,  Charles    gave   his   full 
approbation  to  the  proposal  made  by  Mon- 
trose, and  a  plot  was  immediately  formed 
which,  it  has  been  justly  observed,   would 
have  led  to  a  massacre  which  would  probably 
have   rivalled   in   atrocity  that   which   had 
recently  taken  place  in  Ireland.     The  chief 
managers  of  this  plot  were  to  be  the  marquis 
of  Montrose  and  the  earl  of  Antrim.     The 
latter  was  to  proceed  to  Ireland  immediately, 
where  he  was  to  bribe  Monro  and  gain  over 
the  Scottish  army  sent  thither  under  that 
general  to  serve  against  the  rebels  themselves, 
but  who  were  now  to  be  led  back  into  Scot- 
land to  serve  the  king.    Antrim  was  then  to 
conclude   a   treaty   with    the   Irish   rebels, 
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to  forward  which  Charles  urged  the  earl 
of  Ormond,  now  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, to  conclude  a  cessation  with  them. 
An  army  of  these  Irish  rebels,  under  the 
command  of  Antrim,  was  to  be  transported 
to  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  where  they 
were  to  be  joined  by  the  M'Donalds  of  the 
isles.  Montrose,  in  the  mean  time,  was  to 
join  with  the  Gordons,  and  raise  the  high- 
landers  of  the  north  of  Scotland.  All  these 
movements  were  to  be  concerted  with  the 
utmost  secrecy,  and  the  covenanters  were  to 
be  taken  unawares  by  a  sudden  assault  and 
exterminated,  and,  when  Scotland  had  been 
thus  entirely  reduced  to  the  king's  obe- 
dience, these  united  armies  were  to  march 
into  England,  and  assist  the  king  against 
his  parliament.  The  conspirators  had  mis- 
calculated in  the  very  first  step  towards 
putting  this  plot  into  execution,  and  it  was 
defeated  by  the  integrity  of  Monro  and  his 
army.  One  day  major  Ballantyne,  an  officer 
with  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland,  saw  a 
ship's  boat  lying  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances in  a  creek  near  Carrickfergus,  and 
caused  it  to  be  seized.  A  man  was  taken  in 
it  who  confessed  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
earl  of  Antrim,  and  that  he  was  sent  on  shore 
to  see  if  the  earl  could  land  there  in  safety, 
which  he  was  to  signify  to  the  ship  by  a  pre- 
concerted signal.  The  major  compelled  the 
man  to  make  the  signal,  upon  which  Antrim 
immediately  landed,  and  was  placed  under 
arrest.  Among  the  papers  found  on  his 
person  were  the  instructions  for  seducing 
the  Scottish  army  and  the  king's  commis- 
sion to  treat  with  the  Irish  rebels.  Thus 
was  one  design  against  the  covenanters  of 
Scotland  frustrated. 

Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
commissioners  in  Oxford  was  not  a  pleasant 
one.  They  were  detained  there  by  the  king 
in  a  vain  interchange  of  papers  and  replies, 
but  they  were  treated  with  so  little  respect 
that  they  could  hardly  pass  along  the  streets 
without  being  mocked  and  reviled.  At 
length,  after  they  had  been  thus  detained 
nearly  four  months,  their  friends  began  to 
be  uneasy,  and  they  received  the  orders  of 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  to  return. 
Hamilton  at  the  same  time  wrote  to  the 
king  to  assure  him  that  it  would  be  inju- 
rious to  his  interests  in  Scotland  to  detain 
the  commissioners  longer.  They  were,  how- 
ever, still  desirous  of  proceeding  to  London, 
and  applied  to  the  king  for  leave  to  go 
thither,  but  it  was  refused.  London  would 
have  protested  against  this  as  a  breach  of 
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the  safe-conduct.  The  king,  hearing  of 
this,  and  aware  of  the  effects  of  such  pro- 
tests in  Scotland,  sent  for  the  earl  of 
Lindsay,  and  employed  him  to  dissuade 
his  colleague  from  that  course;  and,  on 
being  further  informed  that  there  was  a 
plot  to  assassinate  him  on  the  way,  Loudon 
demanded  his  passport  and  hurried  back  to 
Scotland.  At  the  same  time  the  king  ad- 
dressed another  declaration  to  his  Scottish 
subjects,  expressed  in  the  same  tone  and 
similar  language  as  his  answers  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

On  the  return  of  the  latter  to  Scotland, 
a  meeting  of  the  privy  council,  the  conser- 
vators of  the  peace,  and  the  commissioners 
for  public  burthens,  was  held  to  receive 
their  report.  When  the  king's  various  de- 
clarations and  answers  were  read,  they 
caused  the  greatest  dissatisfaction,  espe- 
cially those  parts  in  which  he  avowed  the 
employment  of  papists,  and  charged  the 
English  parliament  with  doing  the  same. 
After  they  had  been  considered,  it  was 
proposed  that,  on  account  of  the  critical 
state  of  affairs,  and  as  an  army  was  being 
raised  in  the  north  of  England  which  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  put  the  country  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  which  could  not  be  done 
without  a  meeting  of  parliament  or  a  con- 
vention of  the  estates,  the  former  of  which 
the  king  had  refused  to  call,  they  should 
have  recourse  to  the  latter  alternative. 
They  had  sufficient  precedents  for  calling 
such  a  convention  without  the  king's  war- 
rant ;  but  it  was  violently  opposed  by  Ha- 
milton and  the  king's  friends  in  the  council, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  question  had  been 
warmly  and  urgently  debated  through  several 
meetings,  that  at  length  it  was  carried  against 
them.  The  chancellor  was  thereupon  di- 
rected to  issue  his  mandate  for  a  meeting 
of  the  estates  on  the  22nd  of  June.  It 
may  be  observed,  that  all  the  individuals 
were  called  to  a  convention  of  the  estates 
which  would  be  summoned  to  a  parliament, 
and  that  the  only  diiference  between  them 
was  that  the  former  had  not  the  power  to 
make  or  pass  laws.  A  letter  was  sent  to 
the  king,  signed  by  those  members  of  the 
council  who  had  voted  for  the  convention, 
and  who,  in  stating  to  him  what  they  had 
done,  justified  it  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
driven  to  adopt  this  course  by  a  sense  of 
the  impending  danger,  and  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  supplies  due  from  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  to  their  army  in  Ireland, 
were  in  arrears,  and  that  the  payment  of 
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the  brotherly  assistance  had  been  delayed 
on  account  of  the  distractions  in  England. 
The  king  had  already  ordered  that  all  the 
Scottish  lords  who  were  in  his  service  in 
England  should  repair  to  Edinburgh  to 
support  his  party ;  but  this  proceeding 
itself  caused  a  feeling  of  alarm  which  en- 
tirely counteracted  their  influence.  Three 
days  after  the  meeting  of  the  council  which 
decided  on  calling  together  the  estates,  the 
earls  of  Lanark,  Kinnoul,  and  Roxburgh, 
arrived  from  the  king.  Their  instructions 
were  to  hinder,  by  all  fair  means,  any  treaty 
between  the  Scots  and  the  parliament  of 
England,  to  prevent  the  ministers  from 
censuring  the  king's  actions  from  their 
pulpits,  and  to  declare  the  king's  readiness 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  Scottish 
army  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  his  plea- 
sure that  it  should  not  be  recalled  home 
•without  his  orders.  To  ensure  obedience 
to  this  part  of  his  instructions,  the  king 
discharged  the  earl  of  Leven  (Lesley)  from 
obeying  any  orders,  except  from  him,  for  its 
recall.  The  council  was  also  directed  to 
publish  the  king's  declaration  to  his  Scottish 
subjects,  in  which  he  informed  them  that 
he  had  been  compelled  much  against  his 
inclination  to  take  up  arms  in  self-defence, 
disavowing  the  employment  of  papists  or 
recusants,  and  calling  upon  them  to  support 
him  in  his  cause.  The  king  had  at  first 
absolutely  forbidden  the  assembly,  but,  it 
having  been  represented  to  him  that  this 
would  not  produce  the  desired  effect,  he 
sent  another  letter,  dated  from  Oxford,  on 
the  10th  of  June,  allowing  of  their  meeting 
to  consult  and  conclude  touching  ways  to 
supply  the  Scottish  army  in  Ireland,  and 
the  relieving  of  public  burthens  by  pressing 
the  speedy  payment  of  the  brotherly  as- 
sistance due  from  England;  but  he  ex- 
pressly forbad  their  proceeding  to  any  other 
business,  and  especially  to  anything  that 
might  tend  to  the  raising  of  an  army. 

"When  the  estates  met  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed, all  the  king's  friends  were  present, 
declaring  that  they  attended  by  his  express 
warrant,  and  the  meeting  began  with  a  de- 
bate on  the  limitation  contained  in  the 
king  s  letter.  When,  however,  this  question 
was  put  to  the  vote,  Hamilton,  with  eighteen 
lords  of  the  king's  party  present,  were  sup- 
ported by  the  vote  of  one  knight  only  for  the 
limitation,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  estates 
were  unanimous  in  voting  it  a  free  conven- 
tion. Upon  this,  Hamilton  and  Lanark, 
with  the  more  zealous  friends  of  the  'kins, 
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left  the  convention,  and  returned  no  more. 
The  estates  now  proceeded  to  business  of 
an  ordinary  character,  while  they  waited  for 
a  communication  from  England.  It  was 
known  that  the  English  parliament  had  re- 
solved to  send  certain  commissioners  to 
Scotland,  but  they  were  delayed  by  the  state 
of  affairs  in  England,  where  the  king's  party 
had  been  continually  gaining  ground  during 
the  earlier  months  of  this  year.  Meanwhile 
an  incident  had  occurred  which  gave  the 
estates  some  occupation  while  they  waited 
for  the  message  from  the  English  parlia- 
ment. Six  of  the  Scottish  nobles  sent  from 
Oxford  by  the  king  to  be  present  at  the 
convention,  the  earls  of  Morton,  Roxburgh, 
Kinnoul,  Lanark,  Annandale,  and  Carnwath, 
had,  on  their  way,  written  a  joint  letter  to 
the  queen  advising  that  a  considerable  force 
should  be  sent  into  Lancashire  to  hinder 
that  county  from  being  lost  to  the  king. 
This  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  parlia- 
mentarians, and  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
Scotland  by  the  English  parliament  to 
charge  the  six  lords  with  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  between  the  two  countries.  After 
some  debating,  five  of  the  lords  were  let  off 
with  a  gentle  censure,  on  promising  not  to 
offend  in  the  same  way  again;  but  the 
sixth,  lord  Carnwath,  lay  under  the  more 
serious  charge  of  having  spoken  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  as  rebels  to  the  king,  and  having 
asserted  that  the  only  object  of  their  conj- 
missioners  was  to  stir  up  rebellion  in  both 
countries,  and  thus  ruin  the  king  and  his 
family.  Carnwath  was  ordered  to  be  put 
on  his  trial,  but  he  made  his  escape  out  of 
the  kingdom,  and  was  fined  ten  thousand 
pounds  Scots  for  contumacy.  The  earl  of 
Traquair  was  also  in  danger  of  prosecution, 
and  found  it  prudent  to  absent  himself,  but 
he  was  screened  from  further  proceedings 
by  his  son,  the  lord  Linton,  who  was  high 
in  credit  with  the  estates.  Messengers  also 
arrived  from  Monro,  who  transmitted  to  the 
privy  council  the  papers  seized  upon  the 
earl  of  Antrim,  with  an  account  of  the  plot 
in  which  he  and  Montrose  were  engaged, 
and  after  the  estates  had  sat  a  long  time, 
during  which  their  only  public  act  was  a 
vote  for  raising  supplies  for  the  army  of  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Corbet,  a  member  of  the  English 
house  of  commons,  arrived  from  the  parlia- 
ment, with  instructions  to  request  that  the 
earl  of  Antrim  might  be  delivered  to  them 
to  be  put  on  his  trial  for  his  proceedings  in 
Ireland,  to  excuse  their  delay  in  communi- 
cating with  the  convention  on  account  of 
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the  numerous  plots  they  had  been  occupied 
in  detecting,  and  to  assure  them  that  their 
commissioners  would  proceed  immediately 
to  Scotland. 

Before  their  arrival  the  general  assembly 
had  met.     The  assembly  opened  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  and  sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  lord- 
advocate,  who  had  been  compelled  against 
his  inclination  to  exercise  the  office  of  king's 
commissioner,  presented   a  short  but  gra- 
cious letter,  in  which  the  clergy  were  re- 
minded of  the  favours  they  had  received  from 
the  king,  and  were  urged  to  concur  with 
him  in  preserving  peace  in  church  and  state, 
while  they  were  warned  against  all  attempts 
at  change  or  innovation  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.    The  assembly  returned  a  courteous 
but  manly  answer,  while  they  left  no  doubt 
of  their  real  sentiments  by  choosing  Alex- 
ander Henderson  for  their  moderator,  a  man 
especially  fitted  by  his  courage  and  talents 
to  act  as  a  leader  in  dangerous  emergencies. 
The  two  houses  of  the  English  parliament 
had  agreed  on  the  instructions  to  their  com- 
missioners on  the  18th  of  July,  and,  having 
been   dispatched   by    sea,    they    landed    at 
Leith  on  the  7th  of  August.     As  named  in 
the  commission,  they  were  the  earl  of  Rut- 
laud,  sir  "William  Armine,   sir  Harry  Vane 
the   younger,    and    Thomas    Hatcher    and 
Henry  Darley,  Esqrs.,  but  the  earl  of  Rut- 
land  appears   to   have    been    left    behind. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Mr.  Marshall,  a 
presbyterian  minister,  and  Mr.  Nye,  an  in- 
dependent, who  went  as  deputies  from  the 
English  divines,  and   the   circumstance   of 
thus  representing  the  two  denominations  is 
in  itself  a  proof  of  the  fairness  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment.    The  commissioners  were  received  at 
Leith  by  a  committee  of  the  estates,  who 
conducted  them,  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  great 
state  into  Edinburgh,  where  they  received 
a  cordial  welcome  from  the  leading  cove- 
nanters and  the  principal  ministers.     They 
lost   no   time   in   presenting  the  following 
"  declaration"  from  the  English  parliament 
"to  the  kingdom  and  estates  of  Scotland  :" 
— "  We  the  lords  and  commons  in  parlia- 
ment, being  very  sensible  of  the  miserable 
state  and  condition  whereunto  this  kingdom 
and  all  the  other  dominions  belonging  to  this 
crown  are  fallen  by  this  present  war,  which 
the  king  hath,  raised  against  the  parliamenl 
by  the  instigation  of  the  popish,  prelatical 
and  malignant  party,  do  hereby  declare  to 
our  brethren  the  estates  and  other  subject; 
of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  that  not  only 


according   to   our   resolution   and    promise 
signified  in  our  former  declarations,  We  have 
nominated  and  appointed  John  earl  of  Rut- 
and,  sir  William  Armine,  baronet,  sir  Henry 
Vane,  junior,  knight,  Thomas  Hatcher  and 
Henry  Darley,  esquires,  to  be  committees 
and  commissioners  of  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment,  or  any  three  or  more  of  them,  for 
settling  all  matters  concerning    debts    and 
accounts  in  which,  this   kingdom  standeth 
ngaged  to  them ;    but  more  especially  to 
desire   their   present   and   speedy    aid   and 
assistance  for  security  of  religion  and  liberty 
of  both  kingdoms,  for  restoring  and  pre- 
serving  the   peace   of    this   kingdom,    and 
Dringing  to  condign   punishment  the  sub- 
ects  of  either  kingdom  and  all  others  who 
are  and  have  been  the  authors,  incendiaries, 
or  actors  in  this  unnatural  war,  raised  for 
the   alteration   of  religion,    introducing   of 
popery,  subverting  the  fundamental  govern- 
ment of  this  land,  and  for  the  hindrance  of 
reformation  in  matters  of  religion,  being  a 
most   effectual   means   for    preserving    the 
peace  of  both  kingdoms,  according  to  the 
late  act  of  pacification,  by  which  both  states 
stand  obliged  to  help  one  another;  whereof 
we  assure  ourselves  our  brethren  will  make 
no  doubt,  if  they  please  to  consider,  that 
divers  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
noblemen  and  others,  have  risen  in  arms, 
and  are  joined  with  the  papists  and  pre- 
latical party  here,   and  are  now  in    actual 
war  against  the  parliament  and  kingdom  of 
England ;  which  being  done  without  consent 
of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  all  such  per- 
sons of  that  nation  are  become  traitors  to 
the   kingdom  of  Scotland   by  that   act   of 
pacification,  and  both  kingdoms  are  bound 
in   repressing   their   forces    by   the   public 
faith   of  each    kingdom    declared    in    that 
act.     And  we  desire  our  brethren   should 
take   notice,   that  the  said    committees   or 
commissioners  have  received  ample  instruc- 
tions concerning  the  proposition  of  the  aid 
desired,  and  the  satisfaction  to  be  made  for 
the    same,    with    power   and    authority   to 
agree  therein,  according  to  such  instructions 
as   they  have   or   shall   receive  from   both 
houses    of   parliament ;    and   therefore   we 
desire  that  full  credit  may  be  given  to  them 
in  that  behalf.     And  because  our  enemies 
have  already  great  forces  in  divers  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  do  intend  to  draw  great 
numbers  of  rebels  out  of  Ireland,  and  have 
solicited   for    other    supplies   from   foreign 
parts,  we  do  earnestly  request  our  brethren 
of  Scotland  to  hasten  the  aid  desired,  and 
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to  consider,  that  although  in  these  straits 
and  perplexities  of  want  and  danger  they 
shall  not  receive  such  plentiful  entertain- 
ment as  might  at  other  times  be  expected, 
yet  they  cannot  fail  of  great  honour  and 
advantage  by  this  undertaking,  both  in  the 
service  therein  done  to  God,  whose  cause 
it  is,  and  the  dangers  and  miseries  which 
thereby  shall  be  kept  from  themselves ;  and 
they  may  rest  assured,  that  in  all  oppor- 
tunities the  two  houses  of  parliament  and 
this  nation  will  be  ready  to  express  their 
thankfulness  for  the  help  which  they  shall 
receive  from  them,  and  their  forwardness 
and  affection  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
that  church  and  kingdom." 

The  following  declaration  was  at  the  same 
time  presented  to  the  general  assembly : — 
"  The  lords  and  commons  in  parliament,"  it 
said,  "acknowledging  with  humble  thank- 
fulness to  Almighty  God,  the  disposer  of 
hearts,  the  Christian  zeal  and  love  which  the 
general  assembly  of  the  churches  of  Scot- 
land have  manifested,  in  their  pious  endea- 
vours   for    the    preservation    of    the    true 
reformed  protestant  religion  from  the  subtle 
practices  and  attempts  of  the  popish  and 
prelatical  party,  to  the  necessary  reforma- 
tion of  church  discipline  and  government  of 
this  kingdom,  and  the  more  near  union  of 
both    churches,    do    earnestly    desire    that 
reverend  assembly  to  take  notice,  that  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  fully  concurring 
with  them  in  those  pious  intentions,  for  the 
better  accomplishment  thereof,  have  called 
an   assembly  of  divers  godly  and  learned 
divines  and  others  of  this  kingdom,  unto  the 
city  of  Westminster,  who  are  now  sitting 
and   consulting  about  these   matters;    and 
likewise  have  nominated  and  appointed  John 
earl  of  Rutland,  sir  William  Armine,  baro- 
net, sir  Henry  Vane  the  younger,  knight, 
Thomas  Hatcher   and   Henry   Darley,    es- 
quires,  committees    and   commissioners    of 
both  houses  to  the  kingdom  and  states  of 
Scotland,  who,  besides  their  instructions  iu 
matters  concerning  the  peace  and  common 
weal  of  both  kingdoms,  have  received  direc- 
tions to  resort  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  church  of  Scotland,   and  propone  and 
consult  with   them,  or  any  commissioners 
deputed  by  them,  in  all  occasions  which  may 
further  the  so  much  desired  reformation  in 
ecclesiastical   matters   in   this   church    and 
kingdom.     In  performance  whereof,  master 
Stephen  Marshall  and  master  Philip  Nye, 
ministers  of  God's  word,  and  men  of  approved 
faithfulness  and  ability  in   their   function, 
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)oth  members  of  this  assembly  of  divines 
icre  congregated  and  sitting,  are  appointed 
to  assist  and  advise  the  same  committees  in 
uch  things  as  shall  concern  this  church. 
And  the  two  houses  do  hereby  commend 
;he  committees  and  divines  aforementioned 
;o  the  reverend  assembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  to  be  by  them  received  with  favour, 
and  credited  in  those  things  which  they,  or 
any  three  or  more  of  them,  shall  propound 
;o  them.     It  is  likewise   desired,  that  the 
reverend  assembly  will,  according  to  their 
brmer  promise  and  resolution,  send  to  the 
assembly  here  such  number  of  godly  and 
earned  divines  as  in  their  wisdom  they  think 
most  expedient,  for  the  furtherance  of  this 
work,  which  so  much  concerns  the  honour 
of  God,  the  prosperity  and  peace  of  the  two 
ihurches    of    England   and    Scotland,    and 
which  must  needs  have  a  great  influence  in 
procuring  a  more  safe  and  prosperous  con- 
dition to  other  reformed  churches  abroad. 
And  that  their  endeavours  may  be   more 
ffectual,  the  two  houses  do  make  this  re- 
quest to  them,  with  their  authority,  advice, 
and  exhortation,  so  far  as  belongs  to  them, 
to  stir  np  that  nation  to  send  some  compe- 
tent forces  in  aid  of  this  parliament  and 
kingdom,  against  the  many  armies  of  the 
popish  and  prelatical  party  and  their  ad- 
herents, now  in  arms  for  the  ruin  and  de- 
struction of  the  reformed   religion  and  all 
the  professors  thereof.     In  all  which  they 
shall  do    that   which  shall  be    pleasing   to 
God,  whose  cause  it  is,  and  likewise  safe  and 
advantageous  to  their  own  church  and  king- 
dom, who  cannot  enjoy  the  great  blessing  of 
religion,  peace,  and  liberty  in  that  kingdom, 
if  this  church  and  kingdom  by  the  prevailing 
violence  of  that  party  shall  be  brought  to 
ruin  and  destruction." 

In  both  bodies,  the  declarations  of  the 
English  parliament  were  received  with  the 
utmost  favour.  The  estates,  after  some 
consultation,  delivered  the  following  answer 
to  the  commissioners,  to  be  carried  back  to 
the  two  houses.  "  We  have  received," 
they  said,  "  from  the  hands  of  sir  William 
Armine,  baronet,  sir  Henry  Vane,  junior, 
knight,  Thomas  Hatcher  and  Henry  I)arley, 
esquires,  committees  and  commissioners  of 
the  honourable  houses  of  the  parliament  of 
England,  their  declaration  lately  sent  unto 
us,  expressing  the  present  bleeding  and  dis- 
tressed estate  of  that  kingdom,  and  desiring 
a  more  near  and  strict  union  between  the 
two  nations  for  their  mutual  defence  against 
the  papists,  the  prelatical  faction,  and  their 
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adherents,  together  with  our  present  art  and  hearts  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  that 
assistance  for  the  relief  of  our  brethren  of  kirk  and  kingdom  in  this  cause  of  God 
England ;  remitting  all  particulars  concern-  against  all  their  present  difficulties  and  dis- 
ing  the  same  to  be  further  communicated  to  ;  tresses,  which  God  in  his  own  good  time 
us  by  the  above-said  committees  and  com-  I  and  way  will  turn  into  a  comfortable  calm, 


missioners;  which  particulars  have  accord- 
ingly been  made  known  both  to  us  and  the 
general  assembly  of  this  kingdom  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  two  houses,  who  have 
pursued   the  same  with    so  great  wisdom, 
fidelity,  and  diligence,  as  hath  very  much 
furthered   the  work,   and   deserves    a  veiy 
large    testimony   on   their    behalf.      Upon 
serious  consideration  hereof,  we  do  declare 
to  these  honourable  houses,  that  this  kirk 
and  kingdom  are  deeply  affected  with  the 
sense  of  the  sad  calamitous  conditions  of 
their  brethren  of  England,   and  are  most 
ready  and  willing  to  contribute  their  best 
and  utmost  endeavours  for  the  preservation 
of  religion,  which  is  no  other  than  the  soul, 
the  protestant  party,  which  is  the  body,  our 
own  lives,  who  are  the  members,  and  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  king,  who  is 
the  head  of  these  kingdoms ;  all  these  being 
in  so  extreme  and  imminent  danger  to  be 
utterly  ruined  by  the  power  and  policy  of 
the  papists,    prelatical   faction,    malignants 
and  other  adherents,  the  common  enemies 
of  both  kingdoms,  now  raging  in  arms  as 
well  in  England  as  in  Ireland.     For  further 
confirmation  hereof,  we  may  truly  say,  that 
this  our  sympathy  and  willingness  to  have 
the  counsels  and  courses  of  both  kingdoms 
joined  together  for  the  common  safety  of 
this  island,  as  it  hath  been,  often  largely 
expressed  and  promised  by  the  several  judi- 
catories  of  this  kirk  and  kingdom,  so  it  will 
now  most  evidently  appear,  by  the  results 
of  the  committees  of  the  assembly  and  our 
committees  with  the  commissioners  of  the 
honourable  houses,  and  by  the  other  decla- 
rations, letters,  and  actions,  both  of  us  and 
the  general  assembly,  concerning  the  nearer 
union  between  both  kirks  and  kingdoms,  for 
the  mutual  defence  against  papists,  prelates, 
and    malignants,    and    the    most   effectual 
means  for  the  saving  of  the  religion,  king, 
and  kingdoms  from  the  present  dangers; 
of  all  which  the  commissioners  of  the  two 
houses  will  be  the  best  witnesses,  and  the 


and  give  issue  with  the  temptation.     We 
have  thought  fit  hereby  to  commend  the 
said  commissioners,  and  any   other  whom 
we  shall   send  with   them,  to  be  received 
by  the  parliament  of  England  and  assembly 
of  divines  there  with  favour  and  trust,  and 
have  given  warrant  to  them  more  largely  to 
express  the  Christian  sense  and  fellow-feel- 
ing of   this  kirk  and  kingdom  with  their 
brethren  of  England,  and  their  willingness 
and   readiness  to  concur  in  all   good  and 
possible  ways  for  the  common  safety  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  for  to  satisfy  scruples,  pre- 
vent misapprehensions,  and  remove  difficul- 
ties that  may  occur  in  the  way  of  this  great 
work.     And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
on  our  part  for   prosecuting  the  common 
cause,  and  answering  the  expectation  and 
desires  of  our  brethren  of  England,  both 
the    general    assembly   and    convention   of 
estates    being  necessitated   to  adjourn,   for 
the  good  of  the  business  (the  extremity  of 
the  dangers  requiring  speedy  prevention), 
they  have  given  very  full  and  ample  com- 
missions to  the  commissioners  residing   at 
Edinburgh,  for  to  do  everything  that  shall 
be    found    by    common    advice    necessary 
and   possible   for   so  good   ends,  being   so 
thoroughly  sensible   of   the   growing   evils 
and   miseries   that   are   ready   to    overrun 
our  sister  kirk  and  kingdom  of  England, 
and  through  their  sides  to  wound  us,  that 
we  shall  not  content  ourselves  only  to  mani- 
fest our  affections  in  declarations,  but,  when 
the  opportunity  serves,  so  far  as  lies  in  us 
shall   set   forth   ourselves   in   every   lawful 
way  suitable  to  our  dangers  and  extremities 
of  our  brethren,  to  whom  we  are  and  desire 
yet  to  be  more  firmly  joined  in  so  many 
near  ties  and  relations." 

The  declaration  of  the  general  assembly 
was  still  more  explicit.  They  said,  that 
"  having  received  a  declaration  from  the 
honourable  houses  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land, by  their  committees  and  commissioners 
now  residing  here,  they  have  thought  good  to 


papists   themselves   the    clearest    evidences    make  known  to  the  lords  and  commons  in 

parliament,  that  all  the  members  of  this  as- 


and  demonstrations.  And  seeing  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  this  kingdom  do  send 
into  England  some  of  their  number  (men 
of  approved  faithfulness  and  abilities)  to  be 
commissioners  from  them  for  contributing 
their  best  endeavours  to  encourage  the 


sembly  and  others  well  affected  here  do  with 
most  thankful  respects  take  special  notice  of 
the  expressions  which  they  have  been  pleased 
to  make  in  the  aforenamed  declaration,  not 
only  concerning  their  approbation  of  the 
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desires  and  endeavours  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  this  kirk  for  the  reformation  of 
the  kirk  of  England,  and  the  union  of  both 
kirks  in  religion  and   church   government, 
but  also  concerning  the  resolution  of  both 
houses  fully  to  concur  with  them  in  those 
pious  intentions.  With  the  satfle  thankfulness 
and  due   reverence,  they  acknowledge   the 
high  respects  expressed   towards   them   by 
both  houses,  in  directing  unto  them  their 
committees  and  commissioners,  assisted  by 
two  reverend  divines,  and  in  desiring  some 
of  the  godly  and  learned  of  this  kirk  to  be 
sent  unto  the  assembly  sitting  there.     The 
assembly  doth  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  not 
only  inspired  the  houses  of  parliament  with 
desires  and  resolutions  of  the  reformation  of 
religion,  but  hath  advanced  by  several  steps 
and  degrees  that  blessed  work,  by  which  as 
they  shall  most  approve  themselves  to  the 
reformed  kirks  abroad  and  to  their  brethren 
of  Scotland,  so  shall  they  most  powerfully 
draw   down   from  heaven  the   blessings   of 
prosperity  and  peace  upon  England.     And 
as  it  is  the  earnest  wish  of  their  brethren 
here,  that  the  true  state  and  ground  of  the 
present  differences  and  controversies  in  Eng- 
land may  be  more  and  more  cleared  to  be 
concerning  religion,  and  that  both   houses 
may  incessantly  prosecute  that   good  work 
first  and  above  all  other  matters,  giving  no 
sleep  to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eye- 
lids  until  they   find   out    a   place   for   the 
Lord,  a  habitation  for  the  mighty  God  oi 
Jacob,  whose  favour  alone  can  make  their 
mountain  strong,  and  whose  presence  in  his 
own  ordinances  shall  be  your  glory  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  so  it  is  our  confidence  thai 
the  begun  reformation  is  of  God  and  not  oi 


mission  and  power  to  them  to  repair  unto 
the  assembly  of  divines  and  others  the  kirk 
of  England  now  sitting  at  Westminster,  to 
propound,  consult,  treat,  and  conclude  with 
them,  or  with  any  committees   deputed  by 
the  houses  of  parliament   (if  it  shall  seem 
good   to   the    honourable    houses    in   their 
wisdom  to  depute  any  for  that  end),  in  all 
such  things  as  may  conduce  to  the  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism, 
superstition,  and  idolatry,  and  for  the  settling 
of  the  so  much  desired  union  of  this  whole 
island  in  one  form  of  church  government, 
one  confession  of  faith,  one  common  cate- 
chism, and  one  directory  for  the  worship  of 
God,  according  to   the  instructions  which 
they  have  received   or   shall   receive   from 
time  to  time,  with  the  assembly's  power  for 
that  end.    And  as  the  general  assembly  doth 
most  gladly  and  affectionately  receive  and 
fully  trust  the  committees  and  divines  sent 
hither,  so  do  they  hereby  commend  their 
aforenamed  commissioners,  not  only  to  the 
like   affection   and  trust  of  that  assembly 
thefe,  but  also  to  the  favour  and  protection 
of  both  houses  of  parliament.     And  for  the 
further  satisfaction  and  encouragement  of 
their  brethren   of  England,  the  whole   as- 
sembly, in  their  own  name  and  in  the  name 
of  all  the  particular  kirks  of  this  kingdom, 
whom   they  represent,   do   hereby  declare, 
that  from  their  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God  and 
propagation  of  the  gospel,  from  their  affec- 
tion to  the  happiness  of  their  native  king 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  from 
the  sense  of  their  own  interest  in  the  com- 
mon dangers  of  religion,  peace,  and  liberty, 
they  are  most  willing  and  ready  to  be  united 
and  associated  with  their  brethren  in  a  near 


men ;  that  it  shall  increase,  and  not  decrease ;  |  league  and  solemn  covenant  for  the  mainte- 
and  that  he  to  whom  nothing  is  too  hard,  I  nance  of  the  truly  reformed  religion  against 
who  can  make  mountains  valleys,  crooked '  popery  and  prelacy,  and  against  all  popish 
things  straight,  and  rough  ways  smooth,  I  and  prelatical  corruptions  in  doctrine,  dis- 
shall  lead  along  and  make  perfect  this  most '  cipline,  worship,  or  church-government,  and 


wonderful  work,  which  shall  be  remembered 
to  his  glory  in  the  kirk  throughout  all  gene- 
rations. And  lest  through  any  defect  upon 
the  general  assembly's  part  the  work  of 
reformation  (which  hitherto,  to  the  great 
grief  of  all  the  godly,  hath  moved  so  slowly) 
should  be  any  more  retarded  or  interrupted, 
they  have,  according  to  the  renewed  desires 
of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  their  own 
former  promises,  nominated  and  elected 
master  Alexander  Henderson  and  master 
George  Gillespie,  ministers  of  God's  word, 
and  John  lord  Maitland,  ruling  elder,  all  of 


for  the  settling  and  holding  fast  of  unity 
and  uniformity  betwixt  the  kirks  of  this 
island,  and  with  the  best  reformed  kirks 
beyond  sea.  Which  union  and  covenant 
shall,  with  God's  assistance,  be  seconded  by 
their  co-operation  with  their  brethren  in  the 
use  of  the  best  and  most  effectual  means 
that  may  serve  for  so  good  ends.  For  the 
more  speedy  effectuating  whereof,  to  the 
comfort  and  enlargement  of  their  distressed 
brethren  (whose  hope  deferred  may  make 
their  hearts  faint) ,  tlie  whole  assembly,  with 
great  unanimity  of  judgment  and  expressions 


them  men  much  approved  here,  with  com-   of  much  affection,  have  approved  (for  their 
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part)  such  a  draught  and  form  of  a  mutual 
league  and  covenant  betwixt  the  kingdoms, 
as  was  the  result  of  the  joint-  debates  and 
consultations  of  the  commissioners  from 
both  houses,  assisted  by  the  two  reverend 
divines,  and  of  the  committees  deputed  by 
the  convention  of  estates  of  this  kingdom 
and  from  the  general  assembly,  expecting 
and  wishing  the  like  approbation  thereof 
by  the  right  honourable  the  lords  and  com- 
mons in  parliament  and  by  the  reverend 
assembly  there ;  that  thereafter  it  may  be 
solemnly  sworn  and  subscribed  in  both 
kingdoms,  as  the  surest  and  straightest  obli- 
gation to  make  both  stand  and  fall  together 
in  that  cause  of  religion  and  liberty.  As 
the  estates  of  this  kingdom  have  often  pro- 
fessed in  their  former  declarations  the  in- 
tegrity of  their  intentions  against  the  common 
enemies  of  religion  and  liberty  in  both  king- 
doms, and  their  great  affection  to  their 
brethren  of  England,  by  reason  of  so  many 
and  so  near  relations ;  so  doubtless  in  this 
time  of  need,  they  will  not  fail  to  give  real 
proof  of  what  before  they  professed.  A 
friend  loveth  at  all  times,  a  brother  is  born 
for  adversity ;  neither  shall  the  assembly  or 
their  commissioners  be  wanting  in  exhorting 
all  others  to  their  duty,  or  in  concurring 
so  far  as  belongeth  to  their  place  and  voca- 
tion, with  the  estates  now  convened,  in  any 
lawful  and  possible  course  which  may  most 
conduce  to  the  good  of  religion  and  reforma- 
tion, the  honour  and  happiness  of  the  king's 
majesty,  the  deliverance  of  their  brethren  of 
England  from  their  present  calamitous  con- 
dition, and  to  the  perpetuating  of  a  firm  and 
happy  peace  betwixt  the  kingdoms." 

The  important  and  celebrated  document 
alluded  to  at  the  close  of  this  declaration  of 
the  assembly,  as  having  been  drawn  up  and 
arranged  between  the  assembly,  the  estates, 
and  the  English'  commissioners,  was  en- 
titled, "  A  solemn  league  and  covenant  for 
reformation  and  defence  of  religion,  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  king,  and  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  The  text 
of  it  ran  as  follows  : — 

"  We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentle- 
men, citizens,  burgesses,  ministers  of  the 
fospel,   and  commons  of  all    sorts  in   the 
ingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
by  the  providence  of  God  living  under  one 
king  and  being  of  one  reformed  religion, 
having  before  our  eyes  the  glory  of  God  and 
the   advancement   of  the  kingdom   of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  honour 


and  happiness  of  the  king's  majesty  and  his 
posterity,  and  the  true  public  liberty,  safety, 
and  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  wherein  every- 
one's private  condition  is  included;  and 
calling  to  mind  the  treacherous  and  bloody 
plots,  conspiracies,  attempts,  and  practices 
of  the  enemies  of  God  against  the  true  re- 
ligion and  professors  thereof  in  all  places, 
especially  in  these  three  kingdoms,  ever 
since  the  reformation  of  religion,  and  how 
much  their  rage,  power,  and  presumption 
are  of  late  and  at  this  time  increased  and 
exercised,  whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of 
the  church  and  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the 
distressed  estate  of  the  church  and  kingdom 
of  England,  and  the  dangerous  estate  of  the 
church  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  are  pre- 
sent and  public  testimonies ;  we  have  (now 
at  last),  after  other  means  of  supplication, 
remonstrance,  protestations,  and  sufferings, 
for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our 
religion  from  utter  ruin  and  destruction, 
according  to  the  commendable  practice  of 
these  kingdoms  in  former  times,  and  the 
example  of  God's  people  in  other  nations, 
after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and  de- 
termined to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  wherein  we  all  sub- 
scribe, and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with 
our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God, 
do  swear, — • 

"  1.  That  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and 
constantly,  through  the  grace  of  God,  en- 
deavour, in  our  several  places  and  callings, 
the  preservation  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
the  church  of  Scotland,  in  doctrine,  worship, 
discipline,  and  government,  against  our 
common  enemies;  the  reformation  of  re- 
ligion in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline,  and 
government,  according  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed 
churches ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  bring 
the  churches  of  God  in  the  three  kingdoms 
to  the  nearest  conjunction  and  uniformity 
in  religion,  confessing  of  faith,  form  of 
church  government,  directions  for  worship 
and  catechising,  that  we,  and  our  posterity 
after  us,  may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and 
love,  pnd  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in 
the  midst  of  us. 

"2.  That  we  shall,  in  like  manner,  with- 
out respect  to  persons,  endeavour  the  ex- 
tirpation of  popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church 
government  by  archbishops,  bishops,  their 
chancellors  and  commissaries,  deans,  deans 
and  chapters,  archdeacons,  and  all  other 
ecclesiastical  offices  depending  on  that 
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hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  pro- 
faneness,  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found 
to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine  and  the 
power  of  godliness,  lest  we  partake  in  other 
men's  sins,  and  thereby  be  in  danger  to  re- 
ceive their  plagues ;  and  that  the  Lord  may 
be  one  and  his  name  one  in  the  three  king- 
doms. 

"  3.  We  shall,  with  the  same  sincerity, 
reality,  and  constancy,  in  our  several  voca- 
tions, endeavour  with  our  estates  and  lives 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  parliaments  and  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdoms,  and  to  preserve  and  defend 
the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority, 
in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms,  that 
the  world  may  bear  witness  with  our  con- 
sciences of  our  loyalty,  and  that  we  have 
no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his 
majesty's  just  power  and  greatness. 

"  4.  We  shall  also  with  all  faithfulness 
endeavour  the  discovery  of  all  such  as  have 
been  or  shall  be  incendiaries,  malignants, 
or  evil  instruments,  by  hindering  the  refor- 
mation of  religion,  dividing  the  king  from 
his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms  from 
another,  or  making  any  faction  or  parties 
amongst  the  people,  contrary  to  the  league 
and  covenant,  that  they  may  be  brought  to 
public  trial,  and  receive  condign  punish- 
ment, as  the  degree  of  their  offences  shall 
require  or  deserve,  or  the  supreme  judica- 
tories  of  both  kingdoms  respectively,  or 
others  having  power  from  them  for  that 
effect,  shall  judge  convenient. 

"  5.  And  whereas  the  happiness  of  a 
blessed  peace  between  those  kingdoms,  de- 
nied in  former  times  to  our  progenitors,  is 
by  the  good  providence  of  God  granted 
unto  us,  and  hath  been  lately  concluded 
and  settled  by  both  parliaments;  we  shall 
each  one  of  us,  according  to  our  places  and 
interest,  endeavour  that  they  may  remain 
conjoined  in  a  firm  peace  and  union  to  all 
posterity,  and  that  justice  may  be  done  upon 
the  wilful  opposers  thereof,  in  manner  ex- 
pressed in  the  precedent  articles. 

"  6.  We  shall  also,  according  to  our  places 
and  callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  reli- 
gion, liberty,  and  peace  of  the  kingdom, 
assist  and  defend  all  those  that  enter  into 
this  league  and  covenant,  in  the  maintaining 
and  pursuing  thereof,  and  shall  not  suffer 
ourselves,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  whatso- 
ever combination,  persuasion,  or  terror,  to 
be  divided  and  withdrawn  from  this  blessed 
union  and  conjunction,  whether  to  make 
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defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  give  our- 
selves to  a  detestable  indifferency  or  neu- 
trality in  this  cause,  which  so  much  con- 
;erneth  the  glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the 
kingdoms,  and  the  honour  of  the  king; 
but  shall  all  the  days  of  our  lives  zealously 
and  constantly  continue  therein,  against  all 
opposition,  and  promote  the  same  according 
to  our  power,  against  all  lets  and  impedi- 
ments whatsoever;  and  what  we  are  not 
able  ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome,  we 
shall  reveal  and  make  known,  that  it  may 
be  timely  prevented  or  removed;  all  which 
we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight  of  God. 

"  And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty 
of  many  sins  and  provocations  against  God 
and  his  son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest 
by  our  present  distresses  and  dangers,  the 
fruits  thereof;  we  profess  and  declare,  before 
God  and  the  world,  our  unfeigned  desire  to 
be  humbled  for  our  own  sins,  and  for  the 
sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially,  that  we 
have  not  as  we  ought  valued  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  the  gospel;  that  we  have 
not  laboured  for  the  purity  and  power 
thereof;  that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to 
receive  Christ  in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk 
worthy  of  him  in  our  lives ;  which  are  the 
causes  of  other  sins  and  transgressions,  so 
much  abounding  amongst  us ;  and  our  true 
and  unfeigned  purpose,  desire,  and  endea- 
vour, for  ourselves  and  all  others  under  our 
power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in 
private,  in  all  duties  we  owe  to  God  and 
man,  to  amend  our  lives,  and  each  one  to 
go  before  another  in  the  example  of  a  real 
reformation,  that  the  Lord  may  turn  away 
his  wrath  and  heavy  indignation,  and  esta- 
blish these  churches  and  kingdoms  in  truth 
and  peace.  And  this  covenant  we  make  in 
the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  teacher 
of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  per- 
form the  same,  as  we  shall  answer  at  that 
great  day,  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  disclosed ;  most  humbly  beseeching 
the  Lord  to  strengthen  us  by  his  holy  spirit 
for  this  end,  and  to  bless  our  desires  and 
proceedings  with  such  success  as  may  be  a 
deliverance  and  safety  to  his  people,  and 
encouragement  to  the  Christian  churches 
groaning  under  or  in  danger  of  the  yoke  of 
anti-christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same 
or  like  association  and  covenant,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  the  enlargement  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  Christian  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths." 

It  was  not  till  after  many  meetings  of 
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the  commissioners  that  the  form  of  this 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  agreed 
upon.  The  first  draft,  as  drawn  up  by 
Henderson,  was  strictly  and  exclusively 
presbyterian  in  its  character,  and  displayed 
the  intolerance  which  the  presbyterians 
were  too  much  inclined  to  show  towards 
all  other  sects.  Sir  Harry  Vane  and  Nye, 
on  the  contrary,  who,  as  independents, 
were  actuated  by  a  more  tolerant  spirit, 
urged  that  it  should  be  so  worded  as  to 
comprehend  the  other  divisions  or  sects  of 
the  reformed  church,  with  the  abolition 
only  of  prelacy.  When,  however,  the  docu- 
ment was  at  length  perfected,  and  delivered 
to  the  general  assembly,  it  was  received  with 
the  most  extraordinary  marks  of  approval 
and  satisfaction,  and,  having  been  agreed  to 
immediately,  was  carried  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  same  day  to  the  convention  of  the 
estates,  where  it  met  with  a  similar  recep- 
tion. A  select  committee,  consisting  of 
lord  Maitland,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Mr. 
Gillespie,  was  immediately  appointed  to 
carry  the  covenant  to  the  English  parlia- 
ment, which  accepted  it  with  some  very 
slight  alterations,  and  by  an  order  of  the 
commons,  dated  the  21st  of  September, 
1643,  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
published.  Next  day  it  was  appointed  to 
be  taken  publicly,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Margaret,  Westminster,  by  the  members 
of  the  house  of  commons  and  the  assembly 
of  divines.  The  ceremony  commenced  with 
prayers  by  Mr.  John  White;  Mr.  Nye, 
who  had  returned  from  Scotland,  then  de- 
livered an  exhortation ;  which  was  followed 
by  prayers  by  Dr.  George.  Henderson,  as 
one  of  the  Scottish  commissioners,  also  ad- 
dressed the  congregation.  The  covenant 
was  then  read,  and  notice  was  given  that 
each  person  should  immediately,  by  swear- 
ing thereunto,  worship  the  great  name  of 
God,  and  testify  so  much  outwardly  by 
lifting  up  his  hands.  When  this  had  been 
done,  they  all  proceeded  into  the  chancel, 
and  there  subscribed  their  names  to  a  roll 
of  parchment  on  which  the  covenant  was 
fairly  written.  An  exhortation  was  drawn 
up  by  the  assembly  of  divines,  and  published 
for  distribution  throughout  the  kingdom, 
along  with  which  the  covenant  was  ten- 
dered, to  be  taken  generally  by  the  people 
of  England. 

The  Scottish  leaders  now  acted  with  deci- 
sion. A  declaration  was  drawn  up  and 
published  by  the  general  assembly,  setting 
forth  their  reasons  for  assisting  the  parlia- 
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ment  of  England  "  against  the  papists  and 
prelatical  army."  "  First,"  they  said,  "  the 
controversies  now  in  England  being  betwixt 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  antichrist  with  his  fol- 
lowers, if  we  would  not  come  under  the 
curse  of  Meroz,  we  should  come  out  upon 
so  clear  a  call  from  the  representative  body 
of  England  to  the  representative  body  of 
Scotland,  and  help  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty ;  being  assured  that  the  help  that 
we  give  to  his  kirk,  in  such  an  exigent,  is 
given  to  himself,  and  shall  not  want  a 
blessed  reward."  They  then  proceeded  to 
rehearse  various  former  leagues  between  the 
two  kingdoms  for  the  defence  of  the  reformed 
religion,  and  acts  of  kindness  which  they 
had  received  from  England  when  their  kirk 
was  in  danger.  The  present,  they  said,  was 
a  common  danger  eminent  to  both  kirks 
and  kingdoms ;  if  either  of  the  two  kirks  or 
kingdoms  were  ruined,  the  other  could  not 
long  subsist ;  for  they  had  the  same  friends 
and  foes,  and  the  same  cause,  and  must  run 
the  same  hazard;  and,  in  the  sequel,  the 
same  advantage  would  redound  to  both  by 
their  common  success.  "If,"  said  they, 
"  we  forsake  England,  we  forsake  our  dearest 
friends,  who  can  best  help  us  in  case  we  be 
reduced  to  the  like  straits  hereafter  by  the 
common  adversary;  for  the  distance  and 
distressed  estates  of  other  protestant  kirks 
make  them  unable  to  help  us  in  this  kind, 
and  if  we  denude  ourselves  of  the  support  of 
England,  by  suffering  them  to  sink,  we  do 
not  only  betray  their  safety  but  our  own." 
They  urged  that  the  permanence  of  their 
peace  with  England  depended  upon  their 
supporting  the  parliament ;  and  they  added, 
that  if  they  deserted  their  friends  in  Eng- 
land, deliverance  would  come  from  elsewhere 
in  so  just  a  cause,  and  they  would  have  lost 
their  title  to  ask  for  help  in  their  own  ad- 
versities. "  The  only  means,"  they  said, 
"  for  the  procuring  of  a  happy  agreement 
betwixt  the  king  and  the  parliament,  is  by 
putting  up  of  the  sword,  and  saving  Chris- 
tian blood  from  being  shed,  suppressing  of 
papists,  and  establishing  religion  in  his  do- 
minions ;  for  humble  supplications  and  re- 
monstrances reached  out  with  naked  hands 
will  not  prevail  with  our  adversaries,  who 
have  environed  our  king,  and  closed  his  ears 
to  the  cry  of  his  subjects.  But  it  will  be 
objected,  seeing  our  religion  and  liberties 
are  established,  according  to  our  own  de- 
sires, by  act  of  assembly  and  parliament 
with  his  majesty's  consent,  and  seeing  his 
majesty's  declaration  to  the  whole  kingdom, 
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and  letters  to  every  nobleman  and  borough, 
to   give  assurance  for  preservation  of  the 
same  without  altering,  we  have  no  interest 
nor  hazard,  however  business  go  in  England ; 
but  should  keep  ourselves  in  peace  and  quiet 
to  answer.     1.  In  all  the  proceedings  of  this 
business  we  have  from  time  to  time  declared, 
that  neither  verbal  promises  nor  fair  declara- 
tions for  maintaining  religion  and  liberty 
could  secure  us,  because  we  have  so  often 
found  facia  verbis   contraria    (words   con- 
trary to  deeds),  and  that  by  the  power  and 
means  of  our  adversaries;  as,  for  example, 
the  treaty  at  Dunce,  where  we  for  his  ma- 
jesty's honour  confided  to  verbal  gracious 
expressions  of  his  majesty's,  for  conditions 
of  the  treaty ;  yet  afterwards  they  were  de- 
nied, and  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  hang- 
man, and  all  reversed  that  then  was  con- 
descended on  for  our  religion  and  liberty, 
and  an  army  levied  against  us.     It  was  the 
counsel  of  monsieur  de  Thou  to  the  queen- 
regent  at  St.  Andrews  for  reversing  our  first 
reformation,   to  grant  our  predecessors  in 
fair  promises  and  declarations  all  that  they 
craved,  and  when  thereby  they  should  be 
divided,  to  interpret  these  by  herself,  and  to 
take  order  with  the  heads  of  the  opponers ; 
and  this  policy  was  used  by  the  king  of 
France  for  the  subverting  of  the  protestant 
religion;  for  he  fed  the  one  half  of  them 
with  fair  promises  of  freedoms  and  privi- 
leges, until  he  had  cut  off  the  other  half. 
2.  As  we  have  found  by  former  experience, 
that  the  establishment  of  our  first  reforma- 
tion by  an  act  of  assembly  and  parliament, 
could  not  secure  us  from  the  violent  pressing 
of  innovations  against  both ;  and  in  the  new 
remonstrance,  1640,  we  have  fully  expressed, 
that  no  assembly  or  parliament,  no  rotten 
cable  nor  slipping  anchor  of  articles,  where- 
unto  we  had  fastened  our  hopes,  can  be  any 
road,  or  harbour  of  safety  for  us,  so  long  as 
our  enemies  sit  at  the  helm,  and  govern  the 
king's  council  and  courses,  and  who  make 
the  king's  majesty,  by  extra-judicial  declara- 
tions, to  enervate  and  evacuate  all  that  is 
done  in  assembly  and  parliament,   and  to 
interpret   laws   contrary   to    the   advice   ol 
judicators  of  kirk  and  state.     And  of  late 
one  mediation  betwixt  him  and  his  parlia- 
ment was  rejected,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  judgment  of  commissioners  of  the  peace, 
the  counsel  and  hard  answer  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  kirk,  that  it  was  contrary 
to  any  article  of  the  treaty  and  the  act  o 
the  general  assembly,  and  his  stopping  o 
our  commissioner  to  go  to  London,  contrary 
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o  his  own  safe  conduct.  3.  If  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  that  now  is  be  destroyed, 
who  shall  undertake  for  our  safety  ?  As  the 
dng's  declarations  of  his  own  intentions 
:annot  exceed  his  person,  nor  secure  us  at  I 
the  hands  of  his  successors,  so  we  may  per- 
ceive  in  the  late  discovery  of  the  plots  of 
the  Scots,  English,  and  Irish  papists,  that 
,hese  declarations  can  be  no  sufficient  secu- 
rity against  the  surprising  of  papists  and  ma- 
ignants,  if  they  be  permitted  to  carry  arms 
within  any  of  the  kingdoms." 

In  the  spirit  of  these  articles,  on  the  18th 
of  August,  the  very  day  that  the  draft  of 
,he  league  and  covenant  was  sent  to  England, 
;here  came  forth  a  solemn  call  to  the  people 
of  Scotland  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  ; 
and  so  anxious  were  people  to  cling  to  con- 
stitutional forms,  that  the  proclamation  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  was 
made  to  address  his  Scottish  subjects  in  the 
following  singular  language  : — "  Charles,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  king  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith, 
to  our  lovits,  messengers,  or  sheriffs  in  that 
part  conjunctly  and  severally  specially  con- 
stitute, greeting.  Forasmeickle  as  the 
estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  presently 
convened,  taking  into  their  most  serious 
consideration  the  great  and  imminent  danger 
of  the  true  protestant  reformed  religion  and 
of  the  peace  of  their  own  kingdoms  from 
malignants  and  their  adherents,  have,  after 
mature  deliberation,  thought  expedient  to 
enter  into  a  solemn  and  mutual  covenant 
with  our  brethren  of  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  defence  of  the  true  protestant 
reformed  religion  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  the  reformation  of  religion  in  the  kirk 
of  England  according  to  the  word  of  God 
and  the  example  of  the  best  reformed  kirks, 
and  such  as  may  bring  the  kirk  of  God  in 
both  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion  and  church 
government;  and  siclike  to  preserve  and 
defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  par- 
liaments and  liberties  of  our  kingdoms  re- 
spective ;  and  to  preserve  and  defend  our 
person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  of 
the  said  true  religion  and  liberties  of  our 
said  kingdons ;  and  to  observe  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  and  peace  betwixt  the  two 
nations ;  and  to  assist  and  defend  all  that 
shall  enter  into  this  covenant,  in  the  main- 
taining and  pursuing  thereof,  as  the  same 
more  fully  purports.  Which  as  it  will  be  a 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  all  Christians 
who  fear  God  and  love  true  religion,  to  all 
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good  loyal  subjects  who  truly  honour  us, 
and   to   all   true   patriots  who   tender   the 
liberty  of  their  country  ;  so  doubtless  it  will 
exasperate  and  enrage  the  said  papists,  pre- 
lates, and  malignants,  and  their  adherents, 
to  practise  and  execute  all  the  mischief  and 
cruelty  they  can  against  kirk  and  kingdom, 
as  they  have  done  in  our  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.     For  preventing  thereof, 
the  estates  of  this   our   kingdom    (accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  our  council,  convention 
of  our  estates,   and  of  our  parliaments  in 
former  times  of  the  like  exigence)  have  re- 
solved to  put  this  our  said  kingdom  with  all 
possible  speed  in  a  present  posture  of  de- 
fence.   And  for  the  better  safety  and  security 
thereof,  have    statute    and    ordained,    and 
hereby    statutes   and   ordains,   that   imme- 
diately   after    publication    hereof,    all    the 
fensible  persons  within  this  our  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen  years  of 
age,  of  whatsoever  quality,  rank,  or  degree, 
shall  provide    themselves   with  forty  days' 
provision,  and  with  ammunition,  arms,  and 
other  warlike  provision  of  all  sorts,  in  the 
most  substantial  manner,  for  horse  and  foot, 
with  tents,  and  all  other  furnishing  requisite. 
And   that   the   horsemen    be    armed   with 
pistols,   broad-swords,  and  steel  caps ;    and 
where  these  arms  cannot  be  had,  that  they 
provide  jacks,  or  secrets,  lances,  and  steel 
bonnets.     And  that  the  footmen  be  armed 
with  musket  and  sword,  or  pike  and  sword  ; 
and  where  these  cannot  be  had,  that  they 
be  furnished  with  halberts,  Lochaber-axes, 
or  Jeddart  staves,  and  swords.     Our  will  is 
therefore,  and  we  charge  you  straightly  and 
command,  that  incontinent  these  our  letters 
seen,  you  pass  to  the  market-cross  at  Edin- 
burgh and  several  boroughs  of  this  our  king- 
dom and  parish  kirks  thereof,  and  there  by 
open  proclamation  make  publication  hereof, 
wherethrough  none  pretend  ignorance  of  the 
•same.     And  that  you  command  and  charge 
all  and  sundry  our  subjects  foresaid,  being 
fensible  persons  betwixt  sixty  and  sixteen 
years,  to  provide  themselves  in  manner  fore- 
said,  and  to  be  in  readiness  to  make  their 
rendezvous  thus  armed,  at  the  places  to  b 
appointed  by  our  said  estates  or  committees 
having  power  from  them,  within  eight-and- 
forty    hours   after   they  shall    be    lawfully 
warned  from  them  to  that  effect,  that  as 
they  will  testify  their  affections  to  the  true 
protestant  religion,  the  liberties  of  our  king- 
doms, our  own  honour,  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  that  their   native  country;    and 
under  the  pain  to  be  esteemed  and  punished 


as  enemies  to  religion,  us,  and  our  king- 
doms, and  their  whole  goods  to  be  confis- 
cate to  the  use  of  the  public.  Given  under 
our  signet  at  Edinburgh,  the  18th  of 
August,  and  of  our  reign  the  nineteenth 
year,  1643." 

The  king  was  highly  indignant  at  the 
use  made  of  his  name  in  this  proclamation, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  a  sight  of  it, 
than  he  wrote  a  reproachful  letter  to  the 
privy  council,  declaring  his  utter  dislike  and 
disallowance  of  it,  and  forbidding  all  his 
subjects  to  obey  it,  or  any  other  papers  that 
should  be  put  forth  in  his  name  without  his 
immediate  warrant.  Nor  was  his  indigna- 
tion less  against  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, which  was  now  circulated  and  enforced 
by  the  orders  of  the  English  parliament. 
On  the  9th  of  October,  a  proclamation 
appeared  in  the  king's  name,  stating  that, — 
"  Whereas  there  is  a  printed  paper,  entitled, 
'  A  solemn  league  and  covenant  for  reforma- 
tion and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland;'  pretended  to  be 
ordered  by  the  commons  in  parliament  on 
the  21st  of  September  last  to  be  printed  and 
published :  which  covenant,  though  it  seems 
to  make  specious  expressions  of  piety  and 
religion,  is  in  truth  nothing  else  but  a  trai- 
torous and  seditious  combination  against  us 
and  the  established  religion  and  laws  of  this 
kingdom,  in  pursuance  of  a  traitorous  de- 
sign and  endeavour  to  bring  in  foreign  force 
to  invade  this  kingdom.  We  do  therefore 
straightly  charge  and  command  all  our  loving 
subjects,  of  what  degree  or  quality  soever, 
upon  their  allegiance,  that  they  presume 
not  to  take  the  said  seditious  and  traitor- 
ous covenant.  And  we  do  likewise  hereby 
forbid  and  inhibit  all  our  subjects  to  impose, 
administer,  or  tender  the  said  covenant,  as 
they  and  every  of  them  will  answer  the  con- 
trary at  their  utmost  and  extremest  perils." 

The  covenanters,  on  their  part,  were  urged 
forward  by  fear  for  their  own  personal  safety. 
Another  plot  had  already  been  laid  for  the 
massacre  of  their  chiefs.  It  was  to  have 
been  carried  into  effect  on  occasion  of  the 
funeral  of  the  countess  of  Roxburgh,  at 
which  all  the  chiefs  of  the  high  royalist 
party  were  to  assemble  in  arms,  and  surprise 
and  destroy  the  chiefs  of  the  presbyterian 
party.  For  some  reason  or  other,  either 
from  want  of  concert  or  distrust,  few  came 
to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  as  their  op- 
ponents were  on  their  guard,  the  plot  failed. 
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Hamilton,  Roxburgh,  and  the  other  lords  of 
the  king's  party,  who  knew  of  the  plot,  if 
they  were  not  participators,  applied  to  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  who  commanded  for 
the  king  in  the  northern  counties  of  Eng- 
land, for  arms  and  ammunition  to  be  sent  to 
their  friends  in  Scotland,  and  urging  him  to 
seize  upon  Berwick.  But  he  replied  that  he 
had  no  arms  or  ammunition  to  spare,  and  that 
to  garrison  Berwick  would  be  a  breach  of  the 
treaty  of  Scotland,  not  then  advisable.  To 
secure  it  against  such  a  design  in  future,  the 
English  parliament  sent  some  ships  to  Ber- 
wick in  September,  and,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Scots,  established  a  garrison  there. 

Irritated  by  all  these  plots  and  intrigues, 
the  Scottish  rulers  determined  to  enforce 
the  taking  of  the  covenant  more  rigorously, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  October,  an  act  appeared, 
declaring  all  persons  who  refused  to  take  the 
covenant  enemies  to  religion,  the  king's 
honour,  and  the  peace  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  denounced  against  them  the  punishment 
of  confiscation  and  other  extreme  penalties. 
The  lords  of  the  council  were  summoned  to 
attend  on  the  2nd  day  of  November,  for  the 
purpose  of  subscribing  and  taking  the  oath ; 
and  Hamilton  and  his  friends  refusing  obe- 
dience, their  estates  were  confiscated,  and 
order  was  issued  for  their  arrest.  Ha- 
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milton  and  Lanark  immediately  left  Scot- 
laud,  and  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford. 
Meanwhile,  the  utmost  activity  was  shown 
in  preparing  to  render  substantial  assistance 
to  the  English  parliament,  and  each   side 
seemed  equally  anxious  to  bring  their  nego- 
tiations  to   a   speedy  conclusion.     On   the 
21st  of  November,  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
pounds   arrived   in  Edinburgh  as  the  first 
instalment   of    an   advance    of  double  that 
amount,  which  the  Scots  were  to  receive  to 
assist  them  in  setting  forth  their  expedition ; 
and  on  the  29th  a  treaty  was  finally  con- 
cluded, by  which  the    Scots  undertook   to 
send  into  England  to  the  assistance  of  the 
parliament  an  army  of  eighteen   thousand 
foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  one  thousand 
dragoons,  with  a  suitable  train  of  artillery. 
This  army  was  to  be  provisioned  for  forty 
days  •>  and  after  it  entered  England,  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  was  to  contribute  monthly 
thirty  thousand  pounds  for  its  support.    The 
Scots  also  undertook  to  fit  out  eight  large 
ships  of  war,  to  serve   under  the    earl  o 
Warwick,    or  whoever   else   might   be   the 
commander  of  the  navy  of  the  parliament 
and  to  be  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the 
kingdom   of    England.      It   was    expressly 
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stipulated  by  this  treaty, — "  That  no  cessa- 
tion, nor  any  pacification  or  agreement  for 
peace  whatsoever,  shall  be  made  by  either 
kingdom,  or  the  armies  of  either  kingdom, 
without  the  mutual  advice  and  consent  of 
both  kingdoms,  or  their  committees  in  that 
behalf  appointed,  who  are  to  have  full  power 
for  the  same,  in  case  the  houses  of  the  par- 
iament  of  England,  or  the   parliament  or 
lonvention  of  estates  of  Scotland,  shall  not 
sit.     That  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  shall  be  given  to  their  brethren 
of  England,  that  neither  their  entrance  into 
nor  their  continuance   in  the  kingdom  of 
England  shall  be  made  use  of  to  any  other 
uds   than    are  expressed   in  the  covenant 
and  in  the  articles  of  this  treaty ;  and  that 
all  matters  of  difference  that  shall  happen 
to    arise  between  the  subiects  of  the   two 
nations,  shall  be  resolved  and  determined  by 
;he    mutual   advice    and    consent   of    both 
kingdoms,  or  by  such  committees  as  for  this 
purpose  shall  be  by  them    appointed,  with 
the  same  power  as  in  the  precedent  article. 
That  in  the  same   manner,   and  upon  the 
same  conditions,  as  the  kingdom  of  Scotland 
is  now  willing  to  aid  and  assist  their  brethren 
of  England,  the  kingdom  of  England  doth 
oblige  themselves  to  aid  and  assist  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland,  in  the  same  or  like  cases 
of  straits  and  extremities." 

About  the  end  of  harvest  the  Scottish 
troops  began  to  assemble,  and  the  call  to 
arms  was  everywhere  responded  to  with 
alacrity,  except  in  those  districts  which 
lay  under  the  influence  of  the  marquis  of 
Huntley.  Soon  after  the  levies  began  to  be 
made,  a  short  declaration  was  set  forth  to 
make  known  the  causes  of  the  armament, 
and  to  answer  especially  some  objections 
which  had  been,  or  might  be,  made  against 
them.  This  declaration  was  more  especially 
addressed  to  the  people  of  England.  "  As 
for  the  cause  and  ground  of  this  under- 
taking," the  Scots  said,  "  we  are  not  igno- 
rant with  how  much  earnestness  the  sons 
of  slander  and  perdition  (whose  custom  is 
to  traduce  those  proceedings  which  they 
know  not  how  to  disappoint)  do  endeavour 
to  possess  the  hearts  of  our  brethren,  that 
we  are  coming  to  fish  in  the  troubled  waters 
of  England,  to  seek  and  take  our  advan- 
tages in  the  midst  of  your  necessities ;  but 
suffer  not  your  ears,  much  less  your  hearts, 
to  be  open  to  any  such  delusions,  whereof 
we  trust  your  eyes  shall  shortly  witness  the 
falsehood.  For  as  hereafter  we  doubt  not 
to  appeal  to  our  carriages  and  your  con- 
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sciences,  besides  your  late  experience  of  our 
religious  observance  of  our  former  decla- 
rations of  this  kind ;   so  in  the  meantime 
give  us  leave  to  appeal  to  the  great  searcher 
of  hearts,  who  knows  that,  had  not  the  love 
I  of  Christ,  requiring  Christians  to  bear  one 
another's  burdens,  and  the  law  of  nature, 
challenging  our  utmost  care  and  endeavour 
for  the  prevention  of  our  own  danger  and 
ruin,  which  an  ordinary  understanding  will 
easily  see  to  be  wrapped  up  in  our  neigh- 
bours, and  our  duty  and  desire  of  rescuing 
the  king  from  the  dangers  wherein  he  is 
involved  by   the  company   and   pernicious 
counsel  of  those  who  are  enemies  to  reli- 
gion, his  majesty's  happiness,  and  peace  of 
his  dominions,  called  and  compelled  us  to 
this  service,  we  could  with  far  more  content 
and  satisfaction  to  ourselves  have  enjoyed  in 
quietness  our  dry  morsel,  than  entered  into 
your  houses  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife;  which 
yet  since  we  are  required  and  necessitated 
to  by  that  just  calling  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned, we  profess  before  God  and  the  world 
that  our  thoughts  and  hearts  are  clean  and 
free  from  any  other  intentions  than  those 
expressed  in  our  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant,  in   which   we   are   confederate   with 
England,  viz.,  the  preservation  and  refor- 
mation of  religion,  the  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  the  king,  and  the  peace  and  liber- 
ties of   the  kingdoms ;    all  which  we  now 
apprehend  to  be  deeply  endangered  by  the 
counsels  and  confederacies  of  papists,  pre- 
lates,  malignants,  and  their  adherents,   so 
prevalent  in  England  and  Ireland ;   and  we 
shall  no  otherwise  desire  a  blessing  upon 
our  endeavours,  than  as  they  shall  be  di- 
rected  to  the  conservation   and  establish- 
ment thereof.     And  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  engaged  in  a  good  cause,  unlesi 
by  a  good  calling,  we  do  hereby  further 
declare,    that   though   the   inseparable   in- 
terests of    both  nations,  in   their  religion 
and  liberties,  which  having  the  same  com- 
mon enemies  must  look  to  stand  and  fall 
together,   might    have   given   us   sufficient 
warrant  to  have  endeavoured  the  preven- 
tion  of  our   own   ruin  by  preserving   our 
friends  and  brethren  from  destruction ;  yet 
that  we  might  be  the  more  fully  and  for- 
mally obliged   to   this   Christian    duty   and 
service,   and  so  the  mouth  of  slander  and 
malice  be  stopped,     God  hath  so  ordered 
things  in  his  wise  and  just  providence,  that 
the   parliament   of   England    (who   besides 
their  interest  in  the  preservation  and  re- 
formation of  religion,   and  the  defence  of 


the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  to 
which  our  help  is  required,  have  a  particular 
obligation  upon  this  nation,  as  we  have  for- 
merly declared  our  intentions  published  be- 
fore  our   last    expedition,    for   refusing   to 
countenance  or  maintain  a  war  against  us 
in  the  year  1640)  have  thought  fit  by  their 
commissioners,  enabled   to   that   effect,    to 
desire  a  firm  union  with  us  and  this  just 
and   necessary   assistance   from   us.      And 
whereas  it  is  too  obvious  an  objection,  that 
the  king's  command  or  consent  being  no 
ingredient,  our  calling1  thereby  is  rendered 
deficient ;  we  answer,  that  though,  through 
the  injury  of  mischievous  counsels,  both  his 
person  and  personal  commands  are  withheld 
from  us,  yet  his  honour,  his  happiness,  pos- 
terity, his  great  council,  and  the  welfare  of 
his  kingdoms,  call  importunately  to  us  for 
this  timely  interposing ;  so  that  unless  we 
can    (which   God   forbid)    blot  out  of  our 
thoughts  the  sense  of   piety  and   religion 
towards  God,  of  honour  and  duty  toward, 
our  sovereign,  and  of  gratitude  toward  the 
parliament  and  kingdom  of   England,   we 
can   in   nowise   resist   our  present    call  to 
this   undertaking.      And   lastly,    for   what 
concerns  the  manner  of   the  pursuance  of 
this  just  cause  and  lawful  calling,  although 
the   many   frustrate   petitions  and   remon- 
strances from  both  kingdoms,  presented  to 
his   majesty,  have   left   us  only   this  way, 
which  yet  is  not  intended  against  his  ma- 
jesty's person  nor  any  of  his  good  subjects, 
but  those  enemies  of  the  king  and  kingdoms 
with  whom   no  other   means  can  prevail; 
yet  we  shall  ^diligently  so  order  the  affairs 
of  our  army,  that  all  insolencies,  rapines, 
plunderings,  and  those  other  calamities  that 
usually  attend  upon  war,  may  be  prevented ; 
and  herein  as  with  no  small  content  to  our- 
selves, so  with  no  less  satisfaction  to  you, 
are  we  able  to  refer  you  to  the  experience 
of  our  former  expedition    (when   our  own 
necessities  drove  us  into  England,  as  now 
yours   do   call   us),  to  consider  how  little 
damage  was  occasioned  by  our  means,  how 
little  disorder  was  committed  by  us,  in  any 
place  where  we  canie ;  and  we  hereby  pro- 
mise the  like  care  and  diligence  shall  be 
renewed,   and   if  possible  doubled   to  that 
effect." 

By  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Scottish 
army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  was 
assembled  on  the  borders.  The  chief  com- 
mand was  given  to  Leslie  earl  of  Leveu, 
who  was  accused  of  having  thus  broken  his 
promise  to  the  king  never  to  fight  against 
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him  again,  but  he  said  this  promise  was 
given  with  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  not  be  binding  if  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  country  were  in  danger.  Under 
him,  William  Baillie  was  lieutenant-general, 
and  David  Leslie  major-general  of  the  horse. 
And  now,  when  their  forces  were  ready  for 
marching,  a  new  declaration  of  the  conven- 
tion of  the  estates  was  published,  in  which 
they  declared  at  greater  length  the  necessity 
of  their  proceedings  and  the  purity  of  their 
intentions.  They  began  by  describing  the 
dangers  and  distresses  they  had  undergone 
from  the  ambition  of  the  prelates,  and  their 
own  peaceable  but  ineffectual  efforts  in  de- 
fence of  their  religion  and  liberties.  They 
then  related  how  the  troubles  had  begun  in 
England,  and  how  they  had  in  vain  offered 
the  king  their  friendly  intermediation ;  the 
negotiations  which  had  passed  between  them 
and  the  parliament ;  and  the  publishing  and 
subscribing  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant. After  this,  they  said,  they  knew  that 
the  opposite  and  malignant  party  would 
rage  and  tumultuate  more  than  ever,  and 
they  were  convinced  that,  unless  they  would 
betray  their  religion,  liberties,  and  laws,  and 
all  that  they  possessed,  into  their  hands, 
and  suffer  themselves  to  be  cut  off  and  mas- 
sacred by  such  barbarous  cruelty  as  had 
been  exercised  in  Ireland  and  in  England, 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  take  arms  for 
mutual  defence  in  the  cause  of  religion,  of 
the  king's  honour,  of  the  liberty  and  peace 
of  the  kingdoms,  and  of  every  one  of  them- 
selves in  their  own  private  estate  and  condi- 
tion. "The  question,"  they  said,  "is  not 
whether  we  may  propagate  our  religion  by 
arms,  but  whether,  according  to  our  power, 
we  ought  to  assist  our  brethren  in  England, 
who  are  calling  for  our  help,  and  are  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  defence  of  that  power 
without  which  religion  can  neither  be  de- 
fended nor  reformed,  nor  unity  of  religion 
with  ns  and  other  reformed  kirks  be  attained; 
who  have  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  the 
like  exigence  assisted  us  and  other  reformed 
kirks;  to  whom,  of  old  and  of  late,  we  have 
made  promises  of  the  real  declarations  of  all 
Christian  dnty  and  thankfulness ;  and  who, 
upon  our  desires  and  their  endeavours  for 
unity  in  religion,  have  often  warned  us  that 
the  malignant  party  would  bend  all  their 
invention  and  forces  to  interrupt  the  work, 
and  to  ruin  and  destroy  them  in  the  under- 
taking of  it,  which  we  see  this  day  come  to 
pass."  "Neither,"  they  added,  "is  the 
question  (as  our  enemies  would  make  it) 
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whether  we  shall  enter  into  England  and 
lift  arms  against  our  own  king,  who  hath 
promised  and  done  as  much  as  may  secure 
us  in  our  religion  and  liberties ;  but  whether 
against  the  popish,  prelatical,  and  malignant 
party  their  adherents,  prevailing  in  England 
and  Ireland,  we  be  not  bound  to  provide  for 
our  own  preservation?"  "If,"  said  they, 
"  England  shall  subdue  the  enemies  of  reli- 
gion without  that  assistance  which  they  call 
for  from  us  at  this  time,  what  help  can  we 
expect  from  them  in  the  hour  of  our  temp- 
tation, which  we  have  deserved,  and  the 
Lord  may  bring  upon  ns  when  he  will  ?  God 
forbid  that  we  should  give  them  cause  to 
laugh  at  our  calamity,  and  mock  when  our 
fear  cometh.  And  if  they  shall  be  given 
over  into  the  hand  of  the  enemy  (which  God 
in  his  mercy  avert),  will  not  the  enemy, 
strengthened  with  increase  of  power,  be  the 
more  insolent  and  unf  esistable  ?  And  will 
not  the  power  of  England,  turned  into  the 
hands  of  malignants,  turn  also  enemy  against 
this  kirk  and  kingdom,  and  upon  such  pre- 
tences as  be  already  invented,  and  yet  (they 
will  allege)  according  to  the  late  treaty  of 
peace,  within  three  months'  space  denounce 
a  national  war  against  us  ?"  "  The  question 
is  not,"  the}  said  again,  "  whether  we  should 
presume  to  be  arbitrators  in  the  matters 
now  debated  by  fire  and  sword  betwixt  his 
majesty  and  the  houses  of  parliament,  which 
may  seem  to  be  foreign  and  extrinsecal  to 
this  action,  and  wherein  we  may  be  con- 
ceived to  have  no  interest ;  but  whether  our 
mediation  and  intercession,  being  rejected 
by  the  one  side  upon  the  hope  of  victory,  or 
suppose  by  both  sides  upon  confidence  of 
their  own  strength  and  several  successes,  it 
be  not  our  duty,  it  being  in  our  power,  to 
stop  or  prevent  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  ?  or  whether  we  ought  not  to  endea- 
vour to  rescue  our  native  king,  his  crown 
and  posterity,  out  of  the  midst  of  so  many 
dangers,  and  to  preserve  his  people  and 
kingdom  from  ruin  and  destruction?  If 
every  private  man  be  bound  in  duty  to 
interpose  himself  as  a  reconciler  and  seques- 
trator  betwixt  his  neighbours,  armed  to  their 
mutual  destruction ;  if  the  son  ought  to 
hazard  his  own  life  for  the  preservation  of 
his  father  and  brother  at  variance  the  one 
against  the  other ;  shall  a  kingdom  sit  still 
and  suffer  their  king  and  neighbouring 
kingdom  to  perish  in  an  unnatural  war? 
In  the  time  of  animosity  and  appetite  of 
revenge,  such  an  interposing  may  be  an 
irritation ;  but  afterwards,  when  the  eyes  of 
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the  mind,  no  more  blood-run  with  passion, 
do  discern  things  aright,  it  shall  be  no  grief 
nor  offence  of  heart,  but  matter  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  and  to  the  instruments  which 
have  kept  them  from  shedding  of  blood  and 
from  revenge." 

The  king  immediately  published  a  still 
longer  paper  in  reply  to  this  declaration. 
He  began  with  a  statement  which  implied  a 
supposition  on  his  part  that  his  Scottish 
subjects  had  entirely  forgotten  all  the  events 
of  the  few  years  preceding : — "  It  is  now," 
he  said,  "  we  suppose,  known  to  the  Christian 
world,  and  will  be  known  to  after-ages, 
with  what  princely  grace  and  fatherly  in- 
dulgence we  have  demeaned  ourself  to  that 
our  native  kingdom  of  Scotland,  since  our 
first  coming  to  the  crown;  how,  without 
insisting  on  those  actions  and  circumstances 
which  might  have  diverted  our  inclination 
and  affection  from  them,  we  complied  with 
that  wonderful  freedom  and  benignity  with 
our  subjects  there,  that  there  was  nothing 
within  their  own  hearts'  desire  towards  a 
complete  happiness  within  that  kingdom, 
which  we  did  not  estate  them  in ;  and  that 
no  accidents  or  absence  of  ours  might  lessen 
and  abate  the  continuance  thereof,  we 
granted  them  such  unusual  immunities  and 
privileges,  that  we  had  reason  to  expect, 
as  we  had  made  them  objects  of  such  excess 
of  bounty  and  affection  from  us,  that  so 
they  would  make  themselves  examples  of 
eminent  gratitude  and  duty  to  us ;  and  that 
whensoever  our  safety,  honour,  and  interest 
(which  they  are  so  much  obliged  to  defend, 
by  their  duty  of  allegiance,  by  the  laws  of 
that  kingdom,  by  their  many  and  often 
reiterated  oaths  and  promises,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  national  covenant)  should 
be  in  danger,  that  they  would  as  one  man, 
obliged  by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  apply 
themselves  to  our  succour  and  defence." 
The  king  then  went  on  to  state,  in  a  very 
distorted  and  one-sided  manner,  all  that 
had  passed  between  him  and  his  Scottish 
subjects  since  his  departure  from  the  par- 
liament ;  and  in  conclusion  he  declared  that 
the  calling  of  the  convention  of  estates, 
without  his  warrant  or  consent,  was  con- 
trary to  the  constitution  and  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland;  that  all 
its  acts  and  resolutions  were  null  and  void, 
and  not  binding  on  the  obedience  of  his 
subjects ;  that  those  for  raising  money  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  and  for  calling 
his  subjects  to  arms  were  treasonable  and 
rebellious ;  and  he  therefore  required  all  his 


loving  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  on  their 
allegiance  and  on  pain  of  treason  and  re- 
bellion, to  yield  no  obedience  and  give  no 
countenance  to  the  said  proclamations,  or 
to  any  others  of  the  same  nature  published 
without  his  consent.  "  And  if,  after  all 
this,  the  power  of  these  mischievous  persons 
(whom  the  conscience  of  their  guilt  hurries 
on  to  despair)  proves  so  great  as  to  persuade 
our  subjects  of  that  kingdom,  undisturbed 
and  unprovoked,  as  themselves  confess, 
wantonly  to  throw  away  that  blessed  calm 
and  peace  which  they  now  do  and  may,  if 
they  please,  always  enjoy,  and  to  invade 
this  kingdom,  already  invested  with  traitor- 
ous and  rebellious  arms ;  they  must  not 
wonder,  if  we  leave  no  means  unattempted 
to  suppress  and  punish  such  odious  ingrati- 
tude and  treason;  since  no  subject  of  that 
our  native  kingdom  can  in  this  quarrel  en- 
gage himself  against  us,  without  being  a 
hater  of  his  brethren,  against  Christian  and 
common  charity,  a  hater  of  himself  and  his 
posterity,  against  the  law  and  light  of  his 
own  conscience,  a  hater  of  the  king  and  his 
kingdom,  against  loyalty  and  common  duty, 
and  a  hater  of  God,  against  all  religion  and 
peace.  And  we  doubt  not  but  the  spirits  of 
all  true  Englishmen  will  rise  with  that  anger 
and  indignation  at  this  unheard-of  inso- 
lence, where  there  is  nothing  pretended 
but  a  resolution  to  give  and  impose  new 
laws  upon  them,  that  they  will  be  united  as 
one  man  to  oppose  the  pride  and  tyranny 
of  this  invasion;  and  that  they  will  easily 
conclude,  that  neither  conscience  nor  bro- 
therly affection  engages  them  from  their 
own  peace  and  quiet  in  this  ungodly  errand, 
but  a  hope  and  resolution  to  make  a  con- 
quest by  the  help  of  their  civil  dissensions, 
and  to  inhabit  their  most  fruitful  and 
pleasant  places ;  for  that  the  same  kindness 
will  carry  them  out,  which  brings  them  in, 
cannot  be  imagined  by  any  sober  under- 
standing. In  a  word — if  the  sins  of  both 
nations  have  prepared  a  judgment  from 
heaven,  that  they  are  to  be  drowned  and 
confounded  in  each  other's  blood,  what 
portion  soever  we  shall  have  in  the  calamity, 
God  and  men  will  bear  witness,  that  we 
have  not  been  wanting  in  our  duty  to  pre- 
vent all  the  following  misery  and  desola- 
tion." 

No  answer  was  made  by  the  privy  coun- 
cil and  convention  to  this  vindictive  and 
furious  denunciation,  but  the  Scottish  army 
made  its  preparations  for  crossing  the  bor- 
der. 
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ON  the  13th  of  January,  1644,  the  Scottish 
army  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Leven,  at  Harlaw,  near  Berwick,  numbered 
eighteen  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
five  hundred  horse.  Leven  had  waited  there 
the  arrival  of  a  committee  of  the  English 
parliament,  which,  joined  with  a  committee 
of  the  estates  of  Scotland,  was  to  form  a 
committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  to  super- 
intend   and    direct   the   operations    of    the 
army.      Between   the   13th  and  the   19th, 
the  different  divisions  of  the  army,  which 
seem  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try, were  called  in,  and  on  the  day  last-men- 
tioned they  marched  into  England.     Next 
day  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
the  king's  commander  in  Northumberland, 
who  was  stationed  at  Alnwick  with  other 
officers  and  gentry  of  the  county,  informing 
them  of  the  march  of  the  Scots,  requiring 
their  co-operation,  and  intimating  that  any 
display  of  hostility  would  be  met  with  force. 
In  reply,  Glenham  requested  time  for  con- 
sultation,  and   having  called   together  the 
gentlemen  of   the  county  and  the  officers 
who  were  with  him,  he  put  to  them  three 
questions :  1.  what  they  should  do  with  those 
places  in  the  county  which  were  not  yet  in 
possession   of   the    Scots,  but   which   they 
could  not  protect  against  them?    2.  What 
answer  they  should  return  to  the  letter  of 
the  committee?    3.  Whether  they   should 
fight  the  Scottish  army  ?     On  the  last  only 
of   these  questions   were  they  unanimous, 
namely,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  at- 
tempt with  the  force  they  had,  which  con- 
sisted only  of  two  regiments  of  foot,  sixteen 
troops  of  horse,  and  some  small  ordnance,  to 
oppose  the  Scottish  army  in  the  field.    It  was 
resolved,  however,  that  they  should  defend 
the  bridge.     The  two  other  questions  were 
rather    warmly    debated.      The   Yorkshire 
officers   proposed   that    the   county    should 
be  laid  waste,  that  it  might  afford  no  ac- 
commodation to  the  enemy;    but  this  was 
violently  opposed   by  the  gentry   of  Nor- 
thumberland,  who    would    have   been   the 
principal   sufferers,    and   they   carried    the 
question  against  the  others.     With  regarc 
to  the  second  question,  some  were  for  re- 
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turning  a  fair  answer,  and  thus  avoiding 
open  hostility  for  which  they  were  not  pre- 
pared. Others  urged  that  they  ought  not 
to  give  any  answer  until  they  had  commu- 
nicated with  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  as 
their  commauder-in-chief  in.  the  north.  A 
third  party  were  of  opinion  that  the  letter 
of  the  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  must 
be  sent  to  the  king,  before  any  answer  could 
be  given.  It  was,  however,  finally  resolved 
that  an  immediate  answer  should  be  re- 
turned, and  accordingly  sir  Thomas  Glen- 
ham wrote  a  letter  accusing  the  Scots  of 
disloyalty  and  ingratitude  to  their  sovereign, 
denying  the  authority  of  any  committee  or 
committees  such  as  had  pretended  to  sign 
the  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  applying 
rather  freely  the  titles  of  traitors  and  vipers 
to  all  who  should  join  or  assist  in  this  Scot- 
;ish  invasion. 

Meanwhile  the  earl  of   Leven  was  pre- 
paring to   advance   upon    Newcastle.      On 
the    23rd    of    January,    lieutenant-general 
Baillie  marched  with  six  regiments  of  foot 
and  a   regiment   of  horse   from    Kelso   to 
Wooller ;    and   next   day,  the  earl  of  Leven 
himself,  who  had  halted  at  Adderston  till 
his   artillery   came    up,   reached    Alnwick. 
The  weather  hitherto  had  been  severe,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  deep  snow,  but 
a  sudden  thaw   now   coming  on  caused  a 
flood  which  impeded  the  march  of  the  in- 
fantry, who  were  often  above  their  middles 
in  water.     Nevertheless,  they  pressed  for- 
ward, and  sir  Thomas  Glenham,  who  had 
intended   to   destroy  Felton-bridge   in   his 
retreat,  was  followed  so  closely  that  he  was 
obliged   to  hurry  on  to   Morpeth  without 
executing  his  design,  and  from  that  place 
he  marched   without   delay   to    Newcastle. 
While  Leven,  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,   advanced  to  Morpeth,  the  marquis 
of  Argyle,  with  another  division,  made  him- 
self master  of  Coquet  Island.     At  Morpeth 
Leven   remained   five    days  to   refresh   his 
army;  and  on  Saturday,  the   3rd  of  Feb- 
ruary,  the   Scottish  army  presented   itself 
before  Newcastle,  and  the  mayor  and  cor- 
poration were  summoned  by  the  committee 
of   the  two  kingdoms  to  surrender.     The 
main  force  of  the  rovalists   in  the   north 
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had  been  collected  in  Yorkshire,  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle,  who,  hearing  of  the  approach 
of  the  Scots,  had  hastened  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  to  the  relief  of  that  town, 
which  he  entered  the  day  before  that  on 
.which  the  Scots  presented  themselves  be- 
fore it.  The  town-council,  therefore,  re- 
turned answer  to  the  summons  of  the  com- 
mittee, that,  seeing  the  king's  general  was 
at  that  time  in  the  town,  they  conceived  all 
the  power  of  government  to  be  in  him, 
and  that  it  was  not  their  duty  to  return 
a  more  definite  answer;  but  that,  if  he  had 
not  been  there,  they  themselves  intended  to 
hazard  their  lives  and  fortunes,  rather  than 
betray  the  trust  reposed  in  them  and  forfeit 
their  allegiance  to  their  sovereign. 

Some  slight  skirmishing  took  place  on 
the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  before 
the  town,  and  to  show  the  resolution  of  the 
inhabitants  to  defend  it,  the  suburbs  were 
fired  the  same  evening  by  order  of  the 
marquis  of  Newcastle,  and  continued  burn- 
ing during  the  whole  of  the  Sunday  and 
great  part  of  Monday,  the  5th  of  February. 
On  the  morning  of  this  latter  day,  a  sortie 
was  made  by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and 
colonel  Fenwick,  who,  taking  with  them  a 
body  of  horse  and  about  four  hundred  mus- 
keteers, attacked  two  regiments  of  Scottish 
horse,  commanded  by  lord  Balgonie,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Leven,  and  lord  Kirkcudbright, 
which  were  quartered  at  Corbridge.  At  the 
first  attack  of  the  horse,  the  Scots  stood 
their  ground  well,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
foot,  they  were  thrown  into  disorder,  and 
retreated,  followed  however  but  a  short  way 
by  the  royalists,  who  were  afraid  of  their 
cavalry  being  separated  from  their  infantry. 
Another  detachment  of  horse,  under  colonel 
Brandling,  had  meanwhile  crossed  the  Tyne 
and  made  a  rapid  march  to  take  the  Scots 
iu  the  rear,  and  cut  off  their  retreat,  but, 
when  they  came  up  with  them,  they  were 
astonished  to  find,  in  consequence  of  the 
movement  of  the  Scots,  that  they  were  in 
their  front  instead  of  tlieif  rear,  and  that 
the  Scots  were  prepared  to  receive  them 
resolutely.  Colonel  Brandling,  in  a  bravado, 
rode  forward  in  advance  of  his  troops,  and 
flourishing  his  pistol,  offered  to  exchange  a 
shot  with  any  one  of  the  enemy's  officers. 
A  lieutenant  Elliot  accepted  the  challenge, 
and  both  having  fired  their  pistols  without 
effect,  were  wheeling  about  to  draw  their 
swords,  when  Brandling's  horse  stumbled, 
and  Elliot  seizing  hold  of  him,  pulled  him 
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off,  and  carried  him  away  prisoner.  The 
royalists  were  so  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  commander,  that  they  did  not  with- 
stand the  attack  of  the  Scots,  but  made  a 
hasty  retreat  to  Newcastle,  with  some  loss. 

This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  affair 
worth  recording  during  the  fortnight  the 
Scots  remained  before  Newcastle.  At  length 
they  determined  to  give  up  the  siege  for 
the  present,  and  cross  the  Tyne,  leaving 
behind  them  six  regiments  of  foot  and  some 
troops  of  horse  under  the  command  of  major- 
general  sir  James  Lumsden,  who  took  up 
his  quarters  on  the  north  side  of  the  town 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  garrison  in 
check.  On  Thursday,  the  22nd  of  February, 
the  main  body  of  the  army  moved  to  Had- 
don- on -the- Wall,  where  they  passed  the 
night,  and  next  day  they  were  quartered 
along  the  river  side  from  Ovingham  to  Cor- 
bridge. At  Hexham,  near  the  latter  place, 
there  were  three  regiments  of  the  marquis 
of  Newcastle's  horse,  which  remained  on  the 
defensive  during  the  day,  but  at  night  effected 
their  retreat.  On  the  28th  of  February,  the 
Scots  passed  the  river  Tyne  unopposed,  at 
the  three  fords  of  Ovingham,  Bidwell,  and 
Altringham,  and  quartered  for  the  night  in 
the  villages  on  the  other  side.  From  thence 
they  marched  to  the  river  Derwent,  which 
they  crossed  at  Ebchester,  and  next  day  came 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester-on-the- 
Street.  On  Saturday,  the  2nd  of  March, 
they  crossed  the  river  Wear  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lumley  -  castle,  and,  having 
remained  quietly  at  Harrington  and  the 
adjacent  villages,  they  entered  Sunderland 
on  Monday,  the  4th  of  March. 

The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  meanwhile, 
having  called  in  the  forces  from  Durham, 
and  received  an  accession  of  more  troops 
of  horse,  under  the  command  of  sir  Charles 
Lucas,  from  Yorkshire,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  fourteen  thousand 
men,  and  with  these  he  determined  to 
march  after  the  Scots.  On  Wednesday, 
the  6th  of  March,  he  drew  up  his  men  in 
order  of  battle  within  three  miles  of  Sunder- 
land, upon  which  the  Scots  also  marched  out 
iu  battalia,  and  kept  the  field  all  night.  The 
two  armies  remained  in  presence  of  each 
other  two  or  three  days,  but  neither  ven- 
tured to  attack  the  other ;  and  the  Scots 
were  at  this  time  much  straitened  for  pro- 
visions, for  of  five  barks  that  were  sent  them 
from  Scotland  with  supplies,  three  were  cast 
away  in  a  tempest,  and  the  other  two  driven 
into  the  Tyne,  where  they  were  captured  by 
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the  royalists.  The  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
knowing  their  necessities,  retired  from  before 
Sunderland  to  Durham,  as  an  advantageous 
post  for  watching  his  opponents,  and  cutting 
off  supplies  hy  land.  On  the  13th,  the  Scots, 
leaving  two  regiments  to  occupy  Sunderland, 
marched  also  towards  Durham,  to  seek  better 
quarters  for  their  horses,  but  not  finding 
it,  and  unwilling  to  leave  Sunderland  behind 
them  until  it  were  better  fortified,  they  drew 
back  again,  and  established  themselves  round 
South  Shields,  where  there  was  a  fort,  an 
out-post  of  Newcastle.  This  they  imme- 
diately attacked,  but  without  success,  for 
the  little  garrison  beat  oft'  the  assailants 
with  loss.  On  the  19th  of  March  the  Scots 
kept  a  solemn  fast  throughout  the  army ; 
and  on  the  20th  a  new  storming  party  was 
appointed,  who,  after  a  short  struggle,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  fort  of  South 
Shields,  in  which  they  found  five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  seven,  barrels  of  powder,  and 
seventy  muskets.  The  garrison  had  made 
their  escape  by  water.  The  same  day 
colonel  Ballantine  marched  to  Chester-on- 
the-Street,  and  surprised  there  a  troop  of 
the  marquis's  horse,  and  brought  away  forty 
of  them  prisoners. 

The  position  of  the  Scottish  army  was  still 
embarrassing,  and  even  critical,  for  in  their 
present  quarters  they  had  plenty  of  provisions 
for  the  foot,  but  none  for  the  horse,  and  if 
they  moved  to  quarters  where  the  horse  would 
be  better  supplied,  the  foot  were  in  danger  of 
being  starved.  With  the  army  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  strong  in  horse,  so  near,  it 
would  have  been  very  hazardous  to  separate 

;  their  horse  from  their  foot.  The  marquis 
himself  relieved  them  from  this  dilemma,  by 
marching  with  his  whole  force  on  the  23rd 
of  March  to  Chester-on-the-Street  to  give 
them  battle.  During  the  next  day,  which 
was  a  Sunday,  the  two  armies  remained 
drawn  up  in  face  of  each  other  at  Hilton, 
till  the  approach  of  night,  when  they  mu- 
tually cannonaded  each  other,  and  advanced 
parties  of  musketeers  continued  skirmishing 
till  eleven  o'clock.  Next  day  they  still  con- 
tinued facing  each  other,  but  neither  was 

i  willing  to  begin  the  attack,  and  at  length 
the  marquis  withdrew  towards  his  former 
quarters  at  Durham.  In  his  retreat,  a  party 
of  the  Scots  fell  upon  his  rear,  and  killed  or 
took  about  thirty  of  his  men,  but  they  were 
repelled  by  sir  Charles  Lucas  with  his  bri- 
gade of  horse.  The  Scots  now  removed  to 
Easington,  between  Durham  and  Hartle- 
pool,  where  they  found  better  quarters  for 
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forage,  and  having  remained  in  them  till  the 
8th  of  April,  on  that  day  they  moved  to 
Quarendon-hill,  nearer  Durham. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
army,  when  a  succession  of  events  in  York- 
shire entirely  changed  the  face  of  things  in 
the  north.  When  the  marquis  marched 
from  Yorkshire  to  Newcastle  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  Scots,  he  left  colonel  Bel- 
lasys,  governor  of  York,  with  a  force  in 
horse  and  foot  sufficient  to  keep  that  countv 
in  check,  as  the  adherents  of  the  parliament 
were  not  at  that  moment  very  strong  in  it. 
The  committee  of  the  two  kingdoms  sitting 
in  London,  thinking  that  the  absence  of  the 
marquis  afforded  a  good  opportunity  for 
recovering  their  influence  in  Yorkshire,  sent 
orders  to  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  to  his  son, 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  in  Lancashire 
besieging  Lathom-house,  that  they  should 
immediately  unite  their  forces,  and  turn 
them  against  Bellasys.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
accordingly,  leaving  a  part  of  his  forces  to 
continue  the  siege,  marched  with  the  rest 
into  Yorkshire.  Meanwhile  Bellasys  had 
already  met  with  a  check  in  an  attempt  to 
surprise  colonel  Lambert  at  Bradford,  when, 
he  obtained  intelligence  of  the  march  of  sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  to  join  his  father,  which  he 
determined  to  prevent.  For  this  purpose  he 
advanced  to  Selby,  where,  on.  the  1 1th  of 
April,  he  was  attacked  by  the  parliamenta- 
rians and  defeated  with  great  loss,  Bellasys 
himself  being  taken  prisoner,  with  many  of 
his  officers. 

This  disaster  placed  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle in  a  critical  position,  between,  two 
powerful  armies, — the  Scots,  who  had  already 
advanced  within  a  short  distance  of  Durham, 
and  the  victorious  parliamentarians  in  York- 
shire. In  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  the 
object  of  most  importance  was  to  preserve 
the  city  of  York  for  the  king,  and  accord- 
ingly, on  the  13th  of  April,  having  drawn, 
all  the  forces  that  could  be  spared  out  of  the 
garrisons  of  Newcastle  and  Lumley-castle,  he 
commenced  his  march  with  his  whole  army 
towards  the  south,  in  such  haste  that  he  left 
much  of  his  provisions  and  baggage  behind 
him.  That  night  he  lay  at  Bishop's  Auck- 
land, and  next  morning  continued  his  march 
towards  Barnard  Castle  and  Pierce  Bridge. 
Scottish  general  began  his  march  on  the 
same  day  as  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  and 
followed  him  so  close  that  on  Monday  tho 
15th  of  April  there  was  some  severe  skir- 
mishing between  the  Scottish  advance  guard 
and  the  rear  of  their  opponents.  The  mar- 
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quis  entered  York  on  the  19th.  The  day 
before,  the  Scottish  army,  having  arrived  at 
Wetherby,  was  visited  by  lord  Fairfax  and 
his  son  sir  Thomas,  and  next  day  the  earl  of 
Leven  returned  the  visit,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  the  two  armies  should  join  at  Tadcas- 
tcr  on  the  20th,  and  thence  march  to  York 
to  invest  the  city  with  their  united  forces. 
When  their  union  had  thus  been  effected, 
they  still  found  that  their  forces  were  not 
sufficiently  numerous  to  beleaguer  the  city 
on  all  sides,  and  as  Newcastle  had  a  force 
little  short  of  five  thousand  horse,  which  he 
could  move  rapidly  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  they  could  not  venture  to  separate 
their  army  by  placing  the  river  between  it, 
and  so  exposing  a  part  to  be  overwhelmed 
before  it  could  receive  assistance  from  the 
other.  It  was  determined  therefore  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  earl  of  Manchester  from 
Lincolnshire,  with  the  army  of  the  asso- 
ciated counties. 

The  earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  been 
hitherto  better  known  as  lord  Kimbolton, 
and  who  had  for  his  lieutenant-general  Oliver 
Cromwell,  was  at  the  head  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand brave  and  well-disciplined  troops.  He 
set  down  before  the  city  of  Lincoln  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  and  after  some  resistance  made 
himself  master  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
the  besieged  retreating  to  the  minster  and 
the  castle,  which,  from  their  position,  were 
very  difficult  of  attack.  For  two  or  three 
days,  the  attack  was  delayed  by  unusually 
tempestuous  weather,  but  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  at  a  preconcerted 
signal,  the  troops  of  the  earl  of  Manchester 
rushed  to  the  attack,  and,  in  spite  of  a  very 
brave  defence,  the  works  were  all  carried 
by  storm.  About  fifty  of  the  royalists  were 
slain  in  the  attack,  but  the  rest  crying 
quarter  were  spared,  and  the  whole  garri- 
son, including  their  commander,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  assailants  was 
eight  killed,  and  about  forty  wounded. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  two  houses 
of  parliament  passed  an  ordinance  for  main- 
taining the  forces  under  tlie  earl  of  Man- 
chester, and  that  general  now  opened  a 
communication  with  the  confederated  army 
by  constructing  a  bridge  of  boats  near 
Gainsborough.  Leaving  two  regiments  of 
foot  to  defend  this  bridge,  and  sending 
nearly  three  thousand  horse  to  join  with 
the  Scots  in  watching  sir  Charles  Lucas, 
Newcastle's  lieutenant-general,  who  had 
been  sent  out  of  York  with  a  powerful  body 
of  horse  to  forage  in  Yorkshire  and  the' 


adjoining  counties,  Manchester  proceeded 
with  the  rest  of  his  army  to  York,  and 
joined  the  confederate  army  there  on  the 
3rd  of  June.  The  siege  of  York  was  now 
begun  in  earnest,  and  continual  skirmishes 
took  place  between  the  besieged  and  the 
besiegers.  On  the  5th  of  June,  a  battery 
of  four  pieces  of  cannon  was  raised  on  the 
hill  near  Walmesgate,  which  played  on  the 
castle  and  town  all  that  afternoon,  and  was 
briskly  responded  to  by  the  garrison.  Next 
day,  the  besieged  set  fire  to  the  suburbs, 
and  drew  their  people  into  the  town.  The 
besiegers  endeavoured  to  quench  the  flames, 
and  save  the  houses  for  their  own  shelter, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  hot  encounters 
between  the  two  parties.  In  an  attack  on 
the  suburb  of  Walmesgate,  the  earl  of  Man- 
chester's forces  took  the  church  of  St. 
Nicholas.  The  Scots,  more  fortunate,  in 
an  attack  near  Micklegate-Bar,  brought 
away  a  considerable  booty  of  cattle  and 
horses.  The  besieged  also  made  several 
spirited  sallies,  but  were  always  beaten  back 
with  loss.  Encounters  of  this  kind  took 
place  so  frequently,  that  no  record  of  them 
was  attempted. 

York  was  now  hard  pressed,  and  its  only 
hope  of  relief  lay  in  prince  Rupert,  who  was 
at  this  moment  throwing  a  gleam  over  the 
king's  fortunes  by  his  brilliant  successes. 
After  the  relief  of  Newark,  he  had  marched 
into  Shropshire  and  taken  Longford.  From 
thence  marching  into  Lancashire  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Lathom-house,  he  took  Stop- 
worth  from  the  parliamentarians  on  the 
25th  of  May.  The  troops  of  the  parliament 
before  Lathom-house  immediately  raised 
the  siege  and  fell  back  upon  Bolton,  where' 
they  were  followed  by  prince  Rupert.  On 
the  28th  of  May,  Bolton  was  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  cruelty  of  the  forces  under 
prince  Rupert  on  this  occasion  presented  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  humanity  of  the  earl 
of  Manchester  at  Lincoln.  Not  only  did 
the  royalists  put  great  numbers  to  the 
sword  in  the  town  of  Bolton,  denying  quar- 
ter and  committing  all  sorts  of  outrages, 
but  they  pursued  the  unresisting  fugitives 
for  miles  round,  and  wherever  they  found 
them  in  outhouses,  fields,  highways,  and 
woods,  put  them  to  death  without  mercy. 
Rupert's  next  exploit  was  the  capture  of 
Liverpool,  which  was  taken,  after  a  brave  de- 
fence, on  the  llth  of  June,  and  in  revenge 
for  the  prudent  foresight  of  the  governor, 
who  had  removed  the  military  stores  and  the 
more  valuable  goods  from  the  town  into  the 
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shipping,  the  soldiers  were  let  loose  upon 
the  town,  and  their  conduct  was  more 
savage  even  than  at  Bolton.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  these  successes  that  a  message 
came  from  the  king  ordering  the  prince  to 
hasten  to  the  relief  of  York,  and  thither 
now  he  directed  his  march. 

The  marquis  of  Newcastle,  aware  of  prince 
Rupert's  movements,  and  fearful  of  being 
too  hard  pressed  before  his  arrival,  opened 
a  parley  with  the  three  parliamentary 
generals  on  the  8th  of  June,  and  gave  in- 
direct intimations  of  an  inclination  to  treat. 
Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  the 
earl  of  Leven,  the  lord  Fairfax,  and  the 
earl  of  Manchester,  met  and  named  their 
commissioners  for  treating  for  a  surrender. 
These  were,  for  Leven,  the  earl  of  Lind- 
say and  the  lord  Humbie,  for  Fairfax, 
sir  William  Fairfax  and  colonel  White, 
and,  for  Manchester,  colonels  Russell  and 
Hammond.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  in- 
form the  marquis  of  Newcastle  of  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  and  of  their  readiness 
to  treat,  with  a  refusal  to  yield  to  a  cessation 
of  arms  in  any  part  of  the  city  except  in 
the  place  appointed  for  the  treaty.  New- 
castle's reply  was  delayed  three  days,  and 
then  he  refused  to  treat  unless  the  cessation 
of  arms  were  general.  On  the  12th,  the 
three  generals  sent  him  a  formal  summons 
to  surrender  the  city  within  twenty-four 
hours.  Newcastle  replied  on  the  13th,  that 
he  knew  the  generals  were  men  too  full  of 
honour  to  expect  the  rendering  of  the  city 
upon  a  demand,  and  upon  so  short  an  ad- 
vertisement to  one  who  had  the  king's  com- 
mission to  keep  it,  and  when  there  were  so 
many  generous  persons,  and  men  of  honour, 
quality,  and  fortune,  concerned  in  it.  "  But 
truly,"  he  added,  "  I  conceive  this  said  de- 
mand high  enough  to  have  been  exacted 
from  the  meanest  governor  of  any  of  his 
majesty's  garrisons ;  and  your  lordships 
may  be  pleased  to  know,  that  I  expect 
propositions  to  proceed  from  your  lordships, 
as  becomes  persons  of  honour  to  give  and 
receive  from  one  another ;  and  if  your  lord- 
ships therefore  thiftk  fit  to  propound  ho- 
nourable and  reasonable  terms,  and  agree 
upon  a  general  cessation  from  all  acts  of 
hostility  during  the  time  of  a  treaty,  then 
your  lordships  may  receive  such  satisfaction 
therein,  as  may  be  expected  from  persons 
of  honour,  and  such  as  desire  as  much  to 
avoid  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  or 
destruction  of  cities,  towns,  and  counties, 
as  any  whatsoever,  yet  will  not  spare  their 
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own  lives,  rather  than  to  live  in  the  least 
stain  of  dishonour."  On  receiving  this 
letter,  the  three  generals  consulted  together 
again,  and  it  was  resolved  that,  lest  they 
should  seem  adverse  to  a  treaty  at  all,  they 
should  yield  to  a  general  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities during  the  treaty,  three  hours  be- 
fore it  began,  and  three  after  its  conclu- 
sion. Thereupon,  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
named  his  commissioners,  who  were,  the 
lord  Witherington,  sir  Thomas  Glenham, 
sir  William  Wentworth,  sir  Richard  Hutton, 
sir  Thomas  Mottam,  and  sir  Robert  Strick- 
land. The  commissioners  from  both  sides  • 
met  at  three  o'clock  on  the  14th  of  June, 
with  a  guard  of  musketeers,  in  a  tent  be- 
tween two  forts,  one  of  which  had  recently 
been  taken  by  the  besiegers,  while  the  other 
was  still  held  by  the  besieged.  After  sit- 
ting six  hours,  that  is  from  three  o'clock 
till  nine  at  night,  the  meeting  broke  up 
without  any  satisfactory  result.  The  pro- 
positions handed  in  by  the  royalists  were, 
that  the  city  should  be  rendered  within 
twenty  days,  provided  that  within  that  time 
no  relief  came  from  the  king  or  prince 
Rupert ;  it  was  then  to  be  delivered  on 
the  conditions — 1.  That  Newcastle,  with 
all  his  officers  and  soldiers,  should  have 
free  liberty  to  depart  with  colours  flying 
and  match  lighted,  and  to  take  with  them 
all  arms,  ammunition,  artillery,  money, 
plate,  and  other  goods  belonging  to  them, 
carriages  being  provided  for  their  convey- 
ance, provisions  for  their  food,  and  an  es- 
cort for  their  safety ;  and  that  they  should 
have  liberty  to  stay,  or  appoint  others  to 
stay,  forty  days  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose 
of  selling  or  conveying  to  some  other  places 
such  goods  as  they  should  not  be  able  to 
carry  with  them ;  2.  That  the  gentry,  who 
were  with  them  in  York  should  be  allowed  to 
go  home  to  their  houses  without  molesta- 
tion; 3.  That  the  citizens  should  enjoy  all 
their  privileges  or  liberties,  and  should  not 
be  questioned  for  anything  they  had  done 
against  the  parliament —  that  the  parlia- 
mentary garrison  should  be  composed  only 
of  Yorkshiremcn — and  that  the  churches 
and  ecclesiastical  government  of  the  city 
should  not  be  interfered  with ;  4.  That  all 
ministers,  or  other  ecclesiastical  persons, 
should  be  allowed  to  go  away  with  the 
army,  or  to  retire  to  their  livings;  and  5. 
That  good  hostages  should  be  given  for  the 
full  performance  of  the  treaty,  and  that 
Clifford's  tower,  the  chief  fort  in  York, 
should  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  royalists 
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until  these  articles  had  been  punctually  per- 
formed." The  besieged  can  never  have 
expected  that  such  articles  as  these  would 
be  accepted,  and  accordingly  the  officers 
of  the  three  generals  objected  to  them  at 
once,  but,  to  take  away  all  room  for  com- 
plaint on  the  other  side,  they  agreed  to 
send  them  by  three  of  their  own  number  to 
be  submitted  to  the  three  generals.  After 
an  absence  of  two  hours,  the  three  commis- 
sioners returned,  bringing  with  them  a  paper 
containing  the  terms  which  the  three  gene- 
rals agreed  upon  offering  to  the  marquis. 
These  were,  that  the  city  with  all  its  forts, 
together  with  all  arms,  ammunition,  and 
other  warlike  provisions,  should  be  deli- 
vered up  to  the  parliamentary  forces,  upon 
condition  that,  first,  the  common  soldiers 
should  have  free  liberty  and  licence  to 
depart  to  their  own  homes,  and  carry  with 
them  their  clothes  and  their  own  money 
(not  exceeding  fourteen  days'  pay),  and  that 
they  should  be  protected  from  violence,  they 
promising  that  they  would  not  thereafter 
take  up  arms  against  the  parliament  or  pro- 
testant  religion;  second,  that  the  citizens 
and  ordinary  inhabitants  should  have  their 
persons  and  homes  protected  from  violence, 
and  should  have  the  same  free  trade  and 
commerce  as  others  under  obedience  of 
king  and  parliament,  and  that  no  troops 
should  be  admitted  or  quartered  in  the 
town  except  such  as  were  appointed  for  its 
garrison ;  third,  that  the  officers  of  all  qua- 
lities should  have  liberty  to  go  to  their  own 
homes,  with  swords  and  horses,  and  to  carry 
with  them  their  apparel  and  money,  the 
latter  not  to  amount  to  more  than  a 
month's  pay;  fourth,  that  any  officer,  re- 
commended by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle, 
should  have  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas, 
on  promising  not ,  to  serve  against  the  par- 
liament and  protestant  religion ;  fifth,  that 
the  gentry  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  York,  then  within  the  city, 
should  have  liberty  to  go  to  their  homes 
and  be  protected  from  violence.  These 
propositions  were  signed  by  Leven,  Fair- 
fax, and  Manchester.  The  York  commis- 
sioners, who  listened  to  them  with  great 
impatience,  refused  even  to  carry  a  copy 
to  the  marquis,  and  the  treaty  was  broken 
off  and  the  commissioners  separated.  Next 
morning,  the  earl  of  Leven  sent  a  drummer 
to  the  marquis  of  Newcastle  with  a  copy  of 
the  propositions  of  the  three  generals,  to 
which  the  marquis  returned  a  short  answer, 
that  he  admired  to  see  such  propositions 


sent  to  him,  and  that  he  could  not  suppose 
them  capable  of  imagining  that  persons  of 
honour  could  possibly  condescend  to  any 
of  them. 

The  operations  of  the  siege  were  now 
renewed  with  vigour,  and  on  the  16th,  the 
day  after  Newcastle's  reply  to  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  parliamentary  generals,  some  of 
the  earl  of  Manchester's  men  undermined 
and  blew  up  a  tower  belonging  to  the  manor 
near  Bootham-bar,  and  having  made  a  prac- 
ticable breach,  about  two  hundred  of  them 
rushed  in,  and,  scaling  some  walls,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  manor,  with  some 
loss  to  themselves.  Due  notice  of  this  pro- 
ceeding had  not  been  given  to  the  rest  of 
the  army,  so  that  when  the  alarm  was  given 
in  the  city,  the  manor  was  immediately  sur- 
rounded by  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  and 
the  besiegers  who  had  penetrated  into  it 
were,  after  an  obstinate  defence  and  a  loss  of 
fifteen  men  killed,  compelled  to  surrender. 
From  this  time  till  the  24th  of  June  no  ac- 
tion of  importance  took  place,  though  there 
were  daily  skirmishes;  but  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  last  mentioned  a  furious 
sally  was  made  out  of  Munch-bar  by  about 
six  hundred  of  the  garrison,  who  attacked 
the  earl  of  Manchester's  leaguer,  from  whence 
however  they  were  repulsed  with  loss. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  York, 
when,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  30th  of 
June,  the  three  generals  received  the  first 
intimation  of  the  approach  of  prince  Rupert, 
who  having  collected  all  the  forces  he  could 
in  his  march,  and  having  been  joined  by  sir 
Charles  Lucas  and  the  marquis  of  Newcas- 
tle's cavalry,  was  now  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men.  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  brought  to  the 
parliamentary  generals,  the  prince  would 
establish  his  quarters  that  night  either  at 
Knaresborough  or  at  Boroughbridge,  and 
they  determined  at  once  to  give  him  battle. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  having 
drawn  off  their  forces  from  the  siege  with- 
out any  loss  during  the  night  and  morning, 
they  marched  with  the  whole  army  on  Mon- 
day the  1st  of  July,  to  an  extensive  moor,  on 
the  south-west  side  of  the  river  Ouse,  four 
or  five  miles  from  York,  commonly  called 
Marston-Moor,  where  they  drew  up  in  order 
of  battle,  expecting  that  the  prince  would 
take  that  route.  But  instead  of  fulfilling 
the  expectation,  he  merely  placed  a  party  of 
horse  near  a  bridge  to  draw  off  the  atten- 
tion of  the  enemy  on  the  moor,  while  with  a 
small  escort  he  pushed  forwards  on  the 
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other  side  of  the  river  to  York,  leaving  his 
army  quartered  in  the  forest  of  Galtres,  at 
about  five  miles  from  York.  Having  thus 
succeeded  in  relieving  the  city,  the  marquis 
urged  the  prince  to  remain  satisfied,  and  not 
at  present  attempt  anything  against  the 
enemy,  assuring  him  that  he  had  secret  in- 
formation of  divisions  among  the  parliamen- 
tary generals,  and  that  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  they  were  on  the  point  of  sepa- 
rating and  abandoning  the  siege.  He  added 
further,  that  he  expected  the  arrival,  within 
two  days,  of  colonel  Clavering  with  about 
three  thousand  men  from  the  north,  and 
that  before  his  arrival  he  should  have 
brought  in  an  additional  two  thousand  men 
from  the  garrisons  around.  To  all  this 
prince  Rupert  replied,  that  he  had  a  letter 
from  the  king  containing  a  positive  and 
absolute  command  to  fight  the  enemy,  which 
he  was  in  duty  bound  to  perform.  Upon 
this  the  marquis  merely  observed  that  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  obey  the  prince  in 
all  things,  as  though  his  majesty  were  there 
in  person ;  and  when  some  of  his  own 
friends  advised  him  to  take  no  part  in  the 
battle,  seeing  that  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  command,  he  said  that,  happen  what 
would,  he  would  not  shun  the  fight,  as  he 
had  no  other  ambition  than  to  live  and  die 
a  loyal  subject  to  the  king. 

Meanwhile  the  parliamentary  army,  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectation  of  encoun- 
tering prince  Rupert  before  he  effected  the 
relief  of  the  city,  quartered  that  night  at 
Long  Marston  and  in  the  villages  about, 
leaving  a  great  part  of  their  horse  on  the 
moor.  The  generals  resolved  to  march  next 
day  to  Tadcaster,  Cawood,  and  Selby,  to 
obtain  command  of  the  river,  and  so  prevent 
supplies  of  provisions  from  the  East  Riding, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  intercepting  his 
march  to  the  south,  thus  hem  him  in,  for 
the  earl  of  Denby,  with  the  Lancashire 
forces,  was  advancing  rapidly  from  the  west. 
The  movement  was  a  skilful  one,  and  had  it 
been  carried  out,  might  have  ended  in  the 
surrender  of  prince  Rupert's  army.  But 
when,  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
2nd  of  June,  the  combined  army  was  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  Scots,  who  held  the  van,  had 
arrived  within  little  more  than  a  mile  of 
Tadcaster,  information  arrived  that  the  van 
of  prince  Rupert's  army,  consisting  of  five 
thousand  horse,  was  already  on  the  moor 
they  had  left,  and  was  pressing  upon  their 
rear,  and  that  the  prince  was  bringing  up 
the  rest  of  his  forces  in  order  to  give  them 
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battle.  Upon  this  the  foot  and  artillery 
were  ordered  back  with  all  speed,  and  as 
soon  as  this  retrograde  movement  could  be 
effected,  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  in 
order  of  battle.  As  the  prince  had  already 
occupied  a  great  part  of  the  moor,  the  par- 
liamentarians were  obliged  to  draw  up  their 
men  into  a  large  field  of  rye,  which  being 
rising  ground  and  advantageously  situated, 
the  prince  sent  a  detachment  to  drive  them 
out  of  it,  but  this  attack  was  repulsed.  The 
hurry  of  the  movements  occasioned  by  the 
unexpected  approach  of  an  engagement,  and 
the  proximity  of  the  two  armies  when  they 
began,  created  much  confusion  on  both 
sides,  and  it  was  near  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  before  the  two  armies  were  fairly 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle.  The  parlia- 
mentary army  then  fronted  the  moor,  with 
its  right  wing  leaning  upon  the  town  of 
Marston,  and  extending  in  line  from  thence 
to  Topwith,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  and- 
a-half.  The  two  armies  were  nearly  equal 
in  numbers,  each  consisting  of  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  men,  the  prince's  army  having 
been  joined  by  Newcastle's  forces  drawn 
out  of  York.  The  two  wings  of  the  royal 
army  consisted  of  cavalry,  in  which  they 
were  superior  to  the  parliamentarians.  Prince 
Rupert  commanded  in  person  in  the  right 
wing,  while  the  left  wing  was  commanded 
by  sir  Charles  Lucas  and  colonel  Hurry, 
and  the  centre,  or  main  body  of  the  army, 
was  commanded  by  generals  Goring,  Porter, 
and  Tilyard.  The  particular  post  or  posi- 
tion occupied  by  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
has  not  been  recorded,  but  he  seems  to  have 
been  acting  under  a  sense  of  personal  ill- 
treatment.  The  right  wing  of  the  con- 
federates, commanded  by  sir  Thomas  Fairfax, 
consisted  of  his  own  horse  and  a  portion  of 
the  Scottish  horse.  Next  to  him,  in  the 
centre,  lord  Fairfax  commanded  the  foot 
towards  the  right  wing,  consisting  of  all  his 
own  infantry,  and  two  brigades  of  Scots  for 
a  reserve.  The  left  division  of  the  centre 
was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Leven,  and 
consisted  of  the  rest  of  the  Scottish  foot 
and  two  brigades  of  the  earl  of  Manches- 
ter's foot,  with  six  regiments  of  Scots  and 
one  of  Manchester's  brigades  for  a  reserve. 
The  left  wing,  commanded  by  the  earl  of 
Manchester  and  Oliver  Cromwell  as  his 
lieutenant-general,  consisted  of  the  whole  of 
Manchester's  own  cavalry,  with  three  regi- 
ments of  Scottish  horse,  under  major  general 
Lesley.  At  the  extreme  left  were  placed 
the  Scottish  dragoons,  under  colonel  Frizcl, 
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to  protect  the  flank,  because  on  this  side  the 
prince's  front  extended  further  than  that  of 
his  opponents.  The  prince  gave  as  his  field- 
word,  "God  and  the  king!"  that  of  the 
parliamentarians  was,  "  God  with  us  ! " 

As  the  two  armies  stood  thus  facing  each 
other,  about  three  o'clock  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  opened  on  both  sides.    It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  five  o'clock  that  the  arrangements 
on  each  side  were  completed,  and  then  the 
two  armies  stood  long  looking   upon  each 
other  in  profound  and  terrible  silence ;  for 
between  them  there  was  a  small  ditch  and 
bank,   which  was  sufficient  to    cause    some 
disorder   in    the    passage,    of   which    each 
wished  that  the  others  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage.    They  continued   so   long  in  this 
posture,   that  on  both  sides  they  began  to 
think  there  would  be  no  battle  that  night. 
It  was  already  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
when  the   parliamentary  generals  resolved 
to  advance,  and,  the  signal  being  given,  the 
earl  of  Manchester's  foot  and  the  Scots  of 
the  main  body  pressed  forwards  in  a  run- 
ning march,   and  soon    making  their    way. 
over  the  ditch,  charged  their  enemies.  A  cor- 
responding advance  of  the  whole  army  took 
place,   and  the  front   divisions  of  horse  in 
each  wing   attacked   each    other   with   the 
utmost   fury.      Prince    Rupert    in    person, 
with  his  horse,  encountered  Cromwell,  who 
was  hard  pressed  on  front  and  flank   by  the 
flower  of  the  cavaliers ;  but,  after  a  desperate 
struggle,  the  fortune  of  Cromwell  prevailed, 
and  he  broke  through  his  opponents.  Being 
well  seconded  by  the  rest  of  the  horse  of 
this  wing,  and  especially  by  the  Scots  under 
major-general  Lesley,  Cromwell  now  drove 
all   before   him,   and    prince   Rupert's    own 
division,  broken  and  dispirited,  were  chased 
out  of  the  field.     The  earl  of  Manchester's 
foot,    encouraged  'by   the    example   of  the 
horse,  rushed  on  at  their  side,  almost  keep- 
ing up  with  them,  and  cutting  down  or  dis- 
persing their  opponents  wherever  they  en- 
countered   them.      The   marquis   of    New- 
castle's own  regiment,  distinguished  by  its 
white  uniform  and  its  bravery,  scorned  to 
fly,   and   was  destroyed   almost  to   a   man. 
The  defeat  of  the  royalists  in  this  part  of 
the  field  was  so  complete,  that  all  who  were 
not  killed  or  taken   prisoners  fled  in  con- 
fusion towards  York.    On  the  left  of  Rupert's 
army  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  reversed, 
for  there  the   royalist   cavalry,   led  on   by 
colonel  Hurry,  defeated  the  horse  of  their 
opponents  as  completely   as  Cromwell  had 
done  that  of  the  cavalry.      Sir  Thomas  Fair- 


fax and  colonel  Lambert,  with  five  or  six 
troops,  alone  charged  through  them,  and 
joined  their  own  victorious  left.  Some  of 
sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  newly-raised  regiments, 
in  their  confused  flight,  fell  in  among  their 
own  foot  and  the  Scots  in  the  reserve,  who 
thus  broken  and  trodden  down  by  their 
friends  while  they  were  furiously  attacked 
by  their  enemies,  soon  joined  in  the  flight, 
and  could  not  be  rallied  till  they  were 
several  miles  from'  the  field  of  battle,  on 
the  road  to  Tadcaster  and  Cawood.  The 
royalists  who  pursued  them,  and  who  ima- 
gined that  their  victory  was  complete,  were 
now  seizing  upon  the  carriages  and  the 
artillery,  and  were  not  a  little  astonished 
when  the  alarm  was  given  that  Cromwell 
with  his  horse  and  Manchester's  foot  were 
preparing  to  attack  them. 

Both  sides  now  prepared  to  renew  the 
struggle,  the  king's  forces  marching  down 
the  same  field  of  rye  which  the  parliamen- 
tarians had  held  against  them  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  for  the  face  of  the  battle  was  so  ex- 
actly counterchanged,  that  the  king's  forces 
stood  on  the  same  ground  and  with  the 
same  front  that  the  parliamentary  right 
wing  had  occupied  before,  while  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  held  the  same  ground  on  the 
moor  with  the  same  front  as  prince  Rupert 
held  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  This 
second  battle  was  fierce  and  sanguinary,  but 
of  short  duration ;  for  by  ten  o'clock  the 
parliamentary  army  had  obtained  a  com- 
plete victory,  pursuing  their  enemies  with 
great  slaughter  to  within  a  mile  of  York, 
where  the  shattered  remains  of  prince 
Rupert's  army  took  refuge.  Besides  re- 
covering their  own  ordnance  and  carriages, 
the  victors  took  all  the  prince's  train  of 
artillery,  consisting  of  twenty-five  pieces  of 
ordnance,  with  a  hundred  and  thirty  barrels 
of  powder,  several  thousand  stand  of  arms, 
and  about  a  hundred  colours,  among  which 
was  prince  Rupert's  own  standard,  with  the 
arms  of  the  palatinate,  nearly  five  yards 
long  and  broad,  and  with  a  red  cross  in  the 
middle.  Among  the  prisoners  were  sir 
Charles  Lucas,  major-generals  Porter  and 
Tilyard,  a  son  .of  the  lord  Goring,  nearly  a 
hundred  other  officers,  and  fifteen  hundred 
common  soldiers.  According  to  the  lowest 
estimate  the  royalists  had  at  least  three 
thousand  slain,  while  the  victors  only 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  one  lieutenant- 
colonel,  a  few  other  officers,  and  about  three 
hundred  men. 

The  marquis  of  Newcastle  had  left  the 
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fatal  field  in  discouragement  and  disgust, 
throwing  the  blame  of  the  disaster  upon 
prince  Rupert,  who  had  given  battle  against 
his  advice.  Jealousy  of  the  superiority 
assumed  by  the  prince  is  said  to  have  in- 
creased his  discontent,  and  during  the  night 
after  the  battle  he  came  to  the  resolution  of 
throwing  up  his  commission  and  leaving 
the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  next  morning 
he  left  York  with  an  escort  of  horse  and 
proceeded  to  Scarborough,  where,  finding 
two  ships  ready  to  sail  from  Hamburg, 
he  embarked  with  his  family  and  friends, 
having  in  his  company  his  two  sous,  lord 
Mansfield  and  lord  Henry  Cavendish,  his 
brother  sir  Charles  Cavendish,  Dr.  Bram- 
hall,  bishop  of  Derry,  his  lieutenant-general 
the  earl  of  Elthyne,  the  lords  Falconbridge, 
Widrington,  and  Cornworth,  and  sir  William 
Carnaby.  They  reached  Hamburg  on  the 
8th  of  July,  and  the  marquis  returned  no 
more  to  England  until  the  restoration.  On 
the  same  day  on  which  he  left  York,  prince 
Rupert  also,  after  appointing  sir  Thomas 
Glenham  governor,  went  from  that  city, 
and  rallying  as  many  of  his  forces  as  he 
could  at  Boroughbridge,  waited  there  the 
arrival  of  colonel  Clavering  with  his  detach- 
ment from  the  north,  after  which  he  made 
his  way  back  into  Lancashire. 

The  confederate  armies  passed  the  night  of 
the  2nd  of  July  on  the  field  of  battle,  and 
next  day  remained  quartered  in  the  villages 
around,  to  repose  and  refresh  themselves ;  but 
on  Thursday  the  4th,  they  returned  to  take 
up   their   old   positions   round   the   city  oi 
York.     The  same  night  they  summoned  the 
garrison  to  surrender  at  discretion,  but  sir 
Thomas  Glenham  and  the  mayor  returned  a 
joint  answer  that  they  would  not  deliver  up 
the  place  on  such  terms.     The  siege  opera 
tions  were  therefore  continued  with  vigour 
until  the  llth,  when,  the  besiegers  having 
made  their  approaches  almost  to  the  city 
walls,  and  having  prepared  their  ladders  anc 
all  other  things  for  storming,  the  besiegec 
intimated  their  desire  for  a  treaty.    Arrange- 
ments having  been  made  on  the  following 
day,  and  hostages  given  for  their  safe  con- 
duct and  return,  sir  William  Constable  anc 
colonel  Lambert  went  into  the  city  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  13th,  who,  having 
spent  the  day  in  parley,  brought  back  in  tin 
evening  a  request  that  commissioners  migh 
be  sent  in  with  authority  to  treat  and  con 
elude  on  articles  for  the  peaceable  surrender 
The  commissioners  were,  the  lord  Humbie 
sir  William  Constable,  sir  Adam  Hepburn 
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nd   colonel    Montague.      They  went   into 

York  on  Monday  morning,  the  15th,  and  at 

.oon  came  back  with  the  articles  of  sur- 

ender  for  the  signatures  of  the  generals. 

t    was    agreed    that   the    garrison   should 

uarch  out  with  their  baggage  and  with  the 

lonours  of  war;  that  the  persons  and  pro- 

erty  of  the  citizens  should  be  respected; 

and   that  two-thirds  of  the    parliamentary 

farrison  to  be  placed  in  York  should  consist 

f  Yorkshiremen.     On   these   terms,  York 

was  surrendered  to  the  parliamentarians  on 

he  16th  of  July,  and,  after  the  garrison  had 

marched  out,  the  three  generals,  proceeding 

ogether  into  the  city,  went  direct  into  the 

minster,  where  a  psalm  was  sung,  and  thanks 

jiven  to  God  for  their   successes,  by  Mr. 

Robert  Douglas,  the  earl  of  Leveu's  chap- 

ain ;   and  the  Thursday  following  was  ap- 

)ointed  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving 

>y  the  whole  army. 

Jealousies  had  already  sprung  up  in  the 
jesieging  army  between   the   presbyterians 
and  the  independents,  and  these  were  con- 
siderably increased  by  the  distinguished  ex- 
ploits of  Cromwell,  who  was  already  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  the  independent  party, 
in  the  eventful  evening  on  Marston-Moor. 
In  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Scottish 
ministers  and  officers  who  were  present  in 
the  battle,  we  see  how  this  feeling  of  reli- 
gious party  zeal  led  them  to  detract  from, 
the  merits  of  this  great  commander,  and  to 
try  and  rob  him  of  his  just  share  in  the 
honours    of    the    victory.      Considerations 
arising  from  this  feeling  had  perhaps  a  share 
in  the  determination  of  the  three  generals 
to  separate  their  armies  after  the  surrender 
of  York.     It  was  accordingly  agreed  that 
lord  Fairfax  should  remain  at  York  as  go- 
vernor of  that  city,  but  that  he  should  send 
a  thousand  horse  into  Lancashire,  to  join 
with  the  parliamentary  forces  of  that  county, 
Cheshire,  and  Derbyshire,  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions  of  prince  Rupert,   and  endeavour  to 
recover  Liverpool,  which  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance as  the  port  to  which  troops  might 
be  brought  from  Ireland.    The  earl  of  Man- 
chester was  to   proceed  into  Lincolnshire, 
and  recruit  his   army  from  the  associated 
counties.     Lastly,  it  was   agreed   that   the 
earl  of  Leven  with  the  Scottish  army  should 
march  northward,  and  join  with  the  earl  of 
Calender,  who  was  advancing  with  additional 
forces,  in  reducing  the  town  of  Newcastle. 
The   earl    of    Manchester    commenced    his 
march  southward  on  the  20th  of  July,  but 
the  earl  of  Leven    did   not  break   up   his 
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camp  till  tlie  1st  of  August.  The  earl  of 
Callander,  at  the  Lead  of  a  reserve  force  of 
ten  thousand  Scots,  had  already  entered 
England,  and  having  taken  Hartlepool  and 
Stockton,  he  advanced  to  Newcastle  on  the 
2Gth  of  July.  After  some  sharp  skirmishing 
(for  the  garrison  of  Newcastle  was  strong  and 
well  provided),  the  Scots  possessed  them- 
selves of  Gateside,  and  thus  blocked  up  the 
town  on  that  side.  Before  the  earl  of  Leveu 
commenced  his  march  from  York,  he  sent 
forward  three  regiments  of  horse  and  a 
regiment  of  dragoons,  under  the  command 
of  major-general  Leslie,  to  hasten  forward 
and  co-operate  with  the  earl  of  Callender. 
On  the  10th  of  August,  Leven  himself 
crossed  the  Tyne,  and  taking  up  his  posi- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  assumed 
the  command  of  the  united  Scottish  army. 

Newcastle  was  now  closely  besieged  on 
all  sides ;  but,  confident  in  the  strength  of 
its  garrison,  it  showed  no  inclination  to 
yield.  On  the  14th  of  October,  when  the 
siege  operations  were  already  far  advanced, 
Leven  sent  in  a  summons  to  the  mayor,  sir 
John  Morlay,  who  was  also  governor  of  the 
town,  and  to  the  corporation,  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — "  We  Alexander,  earl  of  Leven, 
lord-general  of  the  Scottish  armies,  that  it 
may  be  more  manifest  and  appear  to  all 
men  how  exceedingly  we  desire  you  to  pre- 
vent those  evils  which  cannot  be  longer 
avoided,  notwithstanding  you  have  been 
formerly  invited  by  our  several  letters  in 
all  fair  manner  to  think  on  those  ways 
which  might  conduce  to  your  welfare,  do 
by  these  presents  require  and  summon  you 
to  give  up  and  surrender  the  town  of  New- 
castle to  us,  to  be  kept  for  the  use  of  the 
king  and  parliament ;  that  citizens  and  sol- 
diers may  be  safe,  and  the  town  being  pre- 
served from  ruin,  may  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
settled  peace,  whereof  other  towns  reduced 
to  the  same  just  obedience  do  now  liberally 
taste.  You  are  likewise  earnestly  desired 
by  no  means  to  conceal  this  our  last  offer 
and  warning  from  the  citizens  and  soldiers, 
as  you  will  be  answerable  to  God  and  those 
whom  it  may  concern.  If  in  these  things 
you  fail,  you  may  then  expect  the  extre- 
mities of  war;  and  we  profess  ourself  and 
the  army  under  our  conduct  to  be  altogether 
free  and  innocent  of  whatsoever  bloodshed 
and  other  calamities  may  ensue  through 
your  obstinacy.  Hereto  we  expect  a  pre- 
sent answer.  Given  under  my  hand  at  Els- 
wick,  before  Newcastle,  14th  October,  1644. 
— Leven."  To  this  summons  the  following 
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answer  was  returned : — "My  lord, — We  have 
received  your  letter,  wherein  you  require 
and  summon  us  to  give  up  and  surrender 
the  town,  as  you  say  for  the  use  of  king 
and  parliament,  alleging  divers  reasons, 
mixed  with  threats,  to  move  us  thereunto ; 
all  which  we  have  well  weighed  and  con- 
sidered, and  as  formerly,  so  now  return  this 
answer, — that  we  declare  to  you  and  all 
the  world,  that  we  keep  this  town  for  the 
use  of  his  majesty,  and  that  we  have  full 
power  and  authority  from  his  majesty  so 
to  do ;  and  if  either  you  or  any  other  can 
show  us  better  or  later  warrant  from  his 
majesty,  we  will  submit.  And  although 
we  neither  dare  nor  will  acknowledge,  that 
disloyalty  to  our  lawful  king  (which  you 
call  reducing  to  just  obedience)  is  the  way 
to  preserve  us  from  ruin  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  a  settled  peace,  yet  that  you  and 
all  the  world  may  see  we  desire  to  shun 
the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  we  desire 
you  to  send  us  in  writing  upon  what  terms 
and  conditions  you  would  have  us  deliver 
up  the  town,  and  then  we  shall  return  you 
a  further  answer,  which  we  hope  will  be 
satisfactory.  And  if  this  will  not  give  you 
content,  proceed  and  prosper  as  your  cause 
requires,  and  let  the  blood  that  is  or  shall 
be  spilt  lie  upon  their  souls  and  consciences 
that  deserve  it ;  and  if  we  be  in  the  fault, 
let  this  subscribed  under  our  hands  testify 
against  us."  This  letter  was  signed  by  sir 
John  Morlay  and  thirty  other  persons  of 
note  in  the  town.  Looking  upon  it  as  an 
invitation  to  treat,  the  earl  of  Leven  entered 
into  further  communications,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  sir  John  Morlay,  sir  Nicholas 
Cole,  and  sir  George  Baker,  were  named 
commissioners  for  the  town,  and  sir  Adam 
Hepburn,  sir  David  Hume,  and  George 
Rutherford,  for  the  Scots.  These  commis- 
sioners met  in  the  town  on  the  18th  of  Oc- 
tober, but  the  governor  assumed  so  high  a 
tone,  that  the  conference  broke  up  without 
coming  to  any  conclusion,  and  the  Scottish 
commissioners  returned  to  the  camp.  They 
were  followed  almost  immediately  by  a  mes- 
senger from  the  three  commissioners  of  the 
town,  bearing  the  following  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Leven  : — "  My  lord, — We  have  had 
some  discourse  this  day  with  your  commis- 
sioners ;  but  you  have  bound  them  to  have 
our  answers  to  your  demands  in  so  short  a 
time,  as  we  could  not  give  them  that  satis- 
faction as  we  would  gladly,  considering  they 
demanded  that  which  was  not  according  to 
your  propositions,  namely,  his  majesty's 
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honour  and  the  welfare  of  Newcastle.  But 
we  are  so  unwilling  to  see  Christian  blood 
shed,  as  that  if  you  please  to  rest  satisfied 
till  Monday,  we  shall  then,  God  willing, 
send  you  such  propositions  as  we  hope  will 
give  content.  If  this  will  not  serve,  we 
trust  God  will  deliver  us  out  of  your  hands." 
To  this  letter,  Leven  immediately  replied  as 
follows :  —  "  Right  worshipful, —  I  received 
your  letter  this  night  at  eight  o'clock,  where- 
in you  show  that  you  had  some  discourse  with 
the  commissioners  sent  from  this  place,  and 
allege  they  demanded  that  which  was  not 
according  to  my  propositions,  namely,  his 
majesty's  honour  and  the  welfare  of  New- 
castle, and  promise  to  send  propositions  on 
Monday  next.  As  your  assertion  of  the 
commissioners'  demands  is  more  than  you 
can  make  good,  that  they  were  either  against 
his  majesty's  honour  or  the  welfare  of  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  so  I  admire  how  you 
are  not  ashamed  still  to  continue  in  your 
dilatory  way,  and  draw  on  the  guilt  of  inno- 
cent blood  upon  your  head.  You  demanded 
a  treaty,  and  commissioners  to  be  sent  into 
Newcastle,  which  was  accordingly  granted, 
who  expected  that  you  should  have  proposed 
conditions  and  propositions  to  them,  whereby 
a  happy  and  peaceable  conclusion  might 
have  been  made.  And  albeit  you  would 
neither  propose  to  them,  nor  suffer  any- 
thing to  be  put  in  writing,  yet  they  were 
content  so  far  to  open  themselves  to  you, 
even  in  the  particulars  that  could  have  been 
demanded  either  for  the  officers  or  soldiers, 
townsmen  or  strangers,  that  no  better  con- 
ditions had  been  given  to  any  town  reduced 
to  obedience  of  king  and  parliament  within 
England.  This  your  dealing  makes  it  too 
apparent,  that  whatever  your  pretences  be, 
your  intentions  have  not  been  real ;  yet 
such  is  my  earnest  desire  and  real  intention 
to  shun  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  that 
I  have  caused  to  draw  up  such  honourable 
conditions  as  you  cannot  in  reason  refuse, 
which  I  have  herewith  sent  you.  Where- 
unto  if  you  agree,  I  desire  that  you  send  to 
my  lord'  Sinclair,  his  quarters  at  Sandgate, 
to  morrow,  being  the  19th  of  October,  at 
or  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  four  or 
five  sufficient  hostages,  for  delivery  of  the 
town  upon  these  conditions  by  Monday  the 
21st,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  And 
if  you  fail  of  sending  out  these  hostages  at 
the  hour  appointed,  I  shall  take  it  as  a 
refusal,  and  give  up  all  treaty ;  and  in  the 
meantime  no  cessation  until  the  hostages 
come  out  upon  the  conditions  aforesaid, 
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1  whom  we  expect  before  or  at  eight  o'clock, 
or  not  at  all.  So  I  rest,  your  friend, — Leven. 
Elswick,  before  Newcastle,  October  18tb." 
The  conditions  offered  by  the  earl  of  Leven 
in  a  paper  accompanying  this  letter,  were 
quite  as  favourable  as  those  which  had  been 
given  to  York,  and  amounted  to  a  safe 
convoy  to  the  garrison,  who  were  to  be 
allowed  to  march  out  with  arms  and  bag- 
gage, and  full  protection  to  the  town  and 
its  inhabitants.  Next  day,  instead  of  hos- 
tages, the  governor  and  his  two  fellow-corn 
missioners  sent  the  following  letter  to  the 
earl  of  Leven  : — "  My  lord, — We  received 
your  letter,  wherein  you  say  we  cannot 
make  good  that  your  commissioners'  de- 
mands are  against  either  his  majesty's 
honour  or  the  welfare  of  Newcastle.  We 
will  give  you  but  one  reason  amongst  many, 
whether  it  be  for  his  majesty's  honour  that 
the  town  of  Newcastle,  should  be  rendered 
to  any  of  another  nation;  nay,  more,  if  it 
be  for  the  honour  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment; and  that  it  is  not  for  our  welfare, 
is  so  clear  as  it  needs  no  answer.  And 
whereas  you  say  you  wonder  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  so  dilatory,  having  demanded 
a  treaty,  we  say  we  wonder  you  can  be  so 
forgetful,  knowing  we  have  your  letter  to 
show  that  the  treaty  was  your  own  motion. 
But  for  answer  to  the  rest  and  to  your  arti- 
cles we  say,  the  delivery  of  Newcastle  is  not 
of  so  small  moment,  but,  if  you  intend  as 
you  say,  time  may  well  be  given  till  Monday 
for  giving  answer;  for  in  case  we  should 
give  content  to  let  you  have  this  town,  there 
are  divers  more  articles  than  you  have  set 
down,  both  fit  for  us  to  demand  and  you  to 
grant ;  therefore,  if  you  would  shun  effusion 
of  blood,  as  you  profess,  forbear  your  acts 
of  hostility  until  we  give  you  answer  upon 
Monday,  wherein  we  will  not  fail ;  otherwise 
we  doubt  not  but  God  will  require  an  account 
at  your  hands,  and  besides  will  keep  and 
preserve  us  from  your  fury."  At  the  same 
time,  sir  John  Morlay  individually  addressed 
the  following  letter  to  the  lord  Sinclair : — 
"  My  lord,— I  have  received  divers  letters 
and  warrants,  subscribed  by  the  name  of 
Leven,  but  of  late  can  hear  of  none  that 
have  seen  such  a  man ;  besides,  there  is  a 
strong  report  that  he  is  dead.  Therefore, 
to  remove  all  scruples,  I  desire  our  drummer 
may  deliver  one  letter  to  himself.  Thus 
wishing  you  could  think  on  some  other 
course  to  compose  the  differences  of  these 
said  distracted  kingdoms,  than  by  battering 
Newcastle  and  annoying  us,  who  never 
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wronged  any  of  you;  for  if  you  seriously 
consider,  you  will  find  that  these  courses 
•will  aggravate  and  not  moderate  distempers ; 
but  I  will  refer  all  to  your  own  consciences, 
and  rest  your  friend — John  Morlay.  New- 
castle, 19th  October."  This  last  letter  was 
looked  upon  by  the  Scots  as  an  insulting 
jeer,  and  they  began  to  work  their  batteries 
with  more  fury  than  ever. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day,  while  the  besiegers  were  dili- 
gently pushing  forward  their  mines,  and 
had  placed  their  powder,  the  earl  of  Leven 
received  information  that  the  besieged  had 
approached  very  near  them  with  a  counter- 
mine ;  he  immediately  gave  orders  that  fire 
should  be  given  to  two  mines  which  were 
thus  endangered,  and  that  everything  should 
be  made  ready  for  the  assault.  These  mines 
soon  afterwards  exploded,  but  as  the  breach 
thus  made  was  not  large  enough,  the  other 
mines  were  fired,  and  then,  though  it  was 
already  dusk,  the  Scottish  regiments,  who 
were  formed  ready  for  the  signal,  advanced 
all  at  once  towards  the  breaches  and  places 
in  the  walls  which  were  opened  by  the  ex- 
plosion of  the  mines,  but  they  met  with  a 
brave  and  resolute  resistance  from  the  troops 
within.  It  was  not  until  after  a  desperate 
struggle  of  two  hours  at  the  breaches,  with  a 
considerable  loss  of  men,  that  the  besiegers 
forced  their  way  in  at  a  breach  on  the 
west  side  of  the  town,  near  Close-gate  ;  but 
this  party  had  no  sooner  entered  the  town, 
than  they  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the 
horse  who  were  within,  and  a  new  combat 
began.  The  Scots,  however,  held  their 
ground  till  their  reserve  came  up  to  their 
assistance.  The  alarm  was  now  given  that 
the  enemy  was  in  the  town ;  upon  which 
the  troops  of  the  garrison  fell  back  from  the 
walls,  or  slackened  in  their  defence,  so  that 
the  besiegers  soon  entered  in  on  all  sides, 
'and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  governor,  with  those  who  had  been 
most  resolute  for  holding  out  the  town, 
among  whom  were  the  earl  of  Crawford,  the 
lord  Maxwell,  and  Doctor  "Wishart,  and  a 
part  of  the  garrison  escaped  into  the  castle. 
The  moderation  shown  by  the  Scots  in  the 
use  of  their  victory  displayed  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  barbarity  with  which  towns 
taken  by  storm  had  been  treated  by  prince 


Rupert.  It  was  not  till  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  that  the  earl  of  Leven  entered 
the  town,  when,  with  his  chief  officers,  he 
proceeded  first  to  the  church,  to  return 
thanks  for  his  success.  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, sir  John  Morlay  sent  the  following 
letter  from  the  castle  to  the  Scottish 
general : — "  My  lord, — Although  you  have 
the  fortune  of  war  against  me  (and  that  I 
might,  I  confess,  have  had  honourable 
terms  from  your  excellency),  yet  I  hope 
your  nobleness  will  not  think  worse  of  me 
for  doing  my  endeavours  to  keep  the  town, 
and  to  discharge  the  trust  reposed  in  me, 
having  had  strong  reasons  so  to  do,  as  is 
known  to  many.  And  now  whereas  I  am 
compelled  to  betake  myself  to  this  castle,  I 
shall  desire  that  I  and  those  with  me  may 
have  our  liberty  and  your  license  to  stay,  or 
go  out  of  the  town  with  your  safe  pass,  to 
his  majesty's  next  garrison  which  is  not 
beleaguered,  with  our  horses,  pistols,  and 
swords,  and  to  have  fourteen  days'  time  to 
dispatch  our  journey,  so  many  as  please  to 
go.  And  truly,  my  lord,  I  am  yet  confident 
to  receive  so  much  favour  from  you,  as  that 
you  will  take  such  care  of  me,  as  that  I 
shall  receive  no  wrong  from  the  ignoble 
spirits  of  the  vulgar  sort  (for  I  doubt  no 
other.)  I  must  confess  I  cannot  keep  it 
long  from  you ;  yet  I  am  resolved  rather 
than  to  be  a  spectacle  of  misery  and  dis- 
grace to  any,  I  will  bequeath  my  soul  to  him 
that  gave  it,  and  then  refer  my  body  to  be  a 
spectacle  of  your  severity ;  but  upon  these 
terms  above  said,  I  will  deliver  to  you.  And 
so  entreating  your  answer,  I  rest,  your  friend 
and  servant — John  Morlay.  From  the  castle 
in  Newcastle,  October  21,  1644."  These 
conditions  were  refused,  and  sir  John  and 
those  who  were  with  him  surrendered  at 
discretion.  He  appears  to  have  held  out 
the  town  against  the  will  of  the  populace, 
and  on  his  surrender  he  was,  according  to 
his  own  request,  committed  to  his  own 
house,  with  a  strong  guard  to  defend  him 
from  their  fury.  He  was  afterwards  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  parliament,  but  he 
found  means  to  escape  from  the  hands  of 
the  serjeant-at-arms.  The  Scottish  nobles, 
Crawford  and  Maxwell,  and  Docter  Wis- 
hart, were  sent  under  a  guard  to  Edin- 
burgh. 
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WHILE  the  Scottish  array  was  thus  pro- 
gressing in  England,  the  king  was  yielding 
himself  up  more  and  more  to  the  violent 
counsels  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose.  We 
have  seen  how  Montrose's  proposal,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  queen  in  1643,  to  sur- 
prise the  covenanters  and  put  their  leaders 
to  death,  had  been  overruled  through  the 
more  moderate  counsels  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton.  Both  noblemen  returned  to 
Scotland,  to  assist  in  managing  the  con- 
vention of  estates,  but  failing  in  this,  and 
subsequently  prosecuted  for  refusing  to  sign 
the  covenant,  they  had  returned  with  other 
noblemen  of  the  king's  party  to  court.  On 
their  arrival  at  Oxford,  the  king,  who  seems 
in  his  mortification  at  the  ill-success  of  his 
affairs  in  Scotland  to  have  attributed  it  to 
his  hesitation  in  accepting  the  advice  of 
Montrose,  was  persuaded  that  the  contrary 
advice  rose  from  secret  disaffection  to  his 
cause,  and  placed  Hamilton  and  Lanark 
under  arrest.  The  latter  made  his  escape 
and  fled  to  London.  Hamilton  was  accused 
of  treason,  and,  after  being  refused  a  trial, 
he  was  imprisoned  first  in  the  castle  of  Pen- 
dennis,  and  subsequently  in  that  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount  in  Cornwall,  whence  he  was 
released  by  the  parliamentary  forces,  when 
that  fortress  surrendered  to  them  in  1646. 

Montrose  again  proposed  to  the  king  his 
plan  of  insurrection  and  massacre,  which 
now  met  with  no  further  opposition,  and 
appears  to  have  been  only  delayed  by  the 
urgency  of  other  business,  or  by  difficulties 
which  arose  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  into 
execution;  until,  when  the  Scottish  army 
had  entered  England,  the  king  became  more 
anxious  to  effect  some  sudden  and  violent  i 
diversion  in  Scotland,  and  consulted  with 
Montrose  for  that  purpose.  The  marquis 
represented  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  this  undertaking  were  greater  than  be- 
fore ;  that  he  had  neither  men,  arms,  nor 
pay  in  Scotland,  to  commence  anything  of 
importance,  yet,  if  his  majesty  would  lay 
his  commands  upon  him,  he  was  ready  to  do 
his  best.  He  then  proposed  that  a  force 
from  Ireland  should  be  landed  in  the  west 
of  Scotland;  that  the  marquis  of  Newcastle 
should  be  ordered  to  furnish  him  with  a 
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body  of  horse,  with  which  he  might  himself 
enter  Scotland  from  the  south;  that  the 
king  should  obtain  a  body  of  German  horse 
to  be  sent  into  the  nortli  of  Scotland  by  the 
king  of  Denmark;  and  that  means  should 
be  immediately  taken  for  supplying  with 
arms  such  of  the  Scots  at  home  as  might  be 
willing  to  use  them  in  his  cause.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  December  of  1643 ;  and  the 
earl  of  Antrim,  being  at  that  time  at  Oxford, 
undertook  without  hesitation  the  raising  of 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  promised  to  be  in 
Argyle  with  ten  thousand  men  before  the 
1st  of  April  following.  The  king  also  sent 
instructions  to  his  ambassador  in  Denmark 
in  accordance  with  Montrose's  suggestion, 
and  sent  the  required  order  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Newcastle,  who,  however,  was  in  no 
condition  to  spare  any  of  his  own  forces. 
Montrose  at  the  same  time  received  the 
king's  commission  as  governor  of  Scotland 
and  general  of  the  forces  there,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  mission,  attended  by  about 
two  hundred  horse,  most  of  them  officers 
who  had  served  abroad.  On  his  way,  he 
had  a  conference  with  the  marquis  of  New- 
castle, who  was  then  watching  the  Scots  in 
the  bishopric,  and  Montrose's  most  urgent 
solicitations  could  only  procure  him  a  body 
of  two  hundred  horse,  with  two  small  field- 
pieces.  Newcastle,  however,  gave  him 
orders  to  all  the  king's  officers  and  com- 
manders in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
to  afford  him  all  the  assistance  they  could, 
and  from  them  he  obtained  eight  hundred 
foot  and  three  troops  of  horse.  With  these 
forces  he  crossed  the  border  and  took  pos- 
session of  Dumfries ;  but  he  soon  found  that 
his  position  there  was  untenable,  and  hear- 
ing nothing  of  the  troops  from  Ireland,  and 
knowing  that  the  earl  of  Callander  with  the 
new  levies  was  preparing  to  attack  him,  he 
abandoned  Dumfries,  and  made  his  retreat 
to  Carlisle.  He  now  engaged  himself  with 
the  king's  forces  in  Northumberland  and 
Durham,  and  took  and  plundered  the  town 
of  Morpeth,  whence  he  was  summoned  to 
join  the  army  of  prince  llupert,  who  was 
advancing  to  the  relief  of  York,  but  he 
arrived  only  the  day  after  the  battle  of 
Marston-Moor.  Montrose,  finding  the  king's 
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cause  hopeless   in  Yorkshire,  now  became 
urgent  with  prince  Rupert  to  give  him  a ; 
portion  of  his  troops  for  the  purpose  of  in-  j 
vacling  Scotland,  but  without  success. 

Daring  this   vain  effort  of  Moritrose  to 
make  an  impression  upon  Scotland  from  the  , 
south,   the  intrigues   of   the   royalists   had 
produced   a  premature  insurrection  in  the 
north  which  proved  disastrous  to  its  leaders. ' 
The   king   had    sent    a   commission  to  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  authorising  him  to  act ! 
against  the  estates,  while  the  latter  insisted  j 
upon  his  taking  immediately  the  oath    of 
their  solemn  league  and  covenant.    Huntley, 
encouraged  by  the  promises  of  support  he 
received  from  court,  and  by  the   sanguine 
representations  of  Montrose,  refused,  alleging 
that  he  had  already  signed  one  covenant  by 
order  of  the  king,  and  that  he  would  not 
sign  another  which  came  without  the  king's 
approval.      Upon  this,  in  accordance  with 
the  acts  of  the  estates,  an  order  was  issued 
for  the   apprehension   of   Huntley   and  for 
the  sequestration  of  his  estates.     The  mar- 
quis, aware  of  these  proceedings,  began  to 
collect  his  friends  for  the  purpose    of  re- 
sistance, and   when,   about   the    middle    of 
January,  the  sheriff  presented   himself  at 
Strathbogie  to  carry  this  order  into  effect, 
though  treated  outwardly  with  civility,  he 
saw  enough  of  threatening  aspect  to  make 
him  retreat  to  Aberdeen,  and  thence  report 
to  the  estates  the  probability  of  a  rising. 
At   the  same    time  considerable  resistance 
was  shown  to  the  raising  of  soldiers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  for  recruiting  the  army 
in  England,  and  to  the  levying  of  an  excise- 
tax  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.   The  violent 
royalist  partisan,  Spalding,  complains  sadly 
of  the  burden  thrown  by  the  estates  upon 
the   town   of  Aberdeen   on    this    occasion. 
"  Upon  Friday,  the  llth  of  February,"  he 
tells  us,  "  captain  Strathauchin  marched  out 
of  Aberdeen  with  six  score  and  ten  soldiers, 
captains,  and  commanders,  furnished  out  by 
the  same  burgh   iipon   their   own   charges 
and  expenses.     Ilk  (each]   soldier  was  fur- 
nished with  two  sarkis  (shirts),  coat,  breikis 
(breeches),   hose,    and   bonnet,    bands,    and 
shone  (shoes]  ;   a  sword,  a  musket,  powder 
and  ball,  for  so  many ;  and  others,  some  a 
sword  and  a  pike,  according  to  the  order ; 
and  ilk  soldier  to  have  six  shillings  ilk  day, 
during  the  space  of  forty  days,  of  loan  silver. 
Ilk  twelve    of    them  had  a  baggage- horse 
worth  fifty  pounds,  a  stoup  (a  drinking-can), 
a    pan,   a  pot   for   their  meat    and    drink, 
together  with  their   hire  or  levy,  or  loan- 


money,  ilk  soldier  estimate  to  ten  dollars, 
and  in  furnishing  and  all  to  a  hundred 
marks;  which  stood  to  Aberdeen  for  their 
expenses,  by  and  attour  (over  and  above] 
their  captains'  and  commanders'  charges  and 
furniture,  above  ten  thousand  pounds  Scots ; 
which  with  eighteen  thousand  and  four  hun- 
dred marks  of  taxation  was  no  small  burden 
to  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen.  .  .  .  The  poor 
town  of  Old  Aberdeen  was  forced  to  furnish  out 
twelve  soldiers  after  the  same  manner  under 
the  lord  Gordon's  division,  and  send  under 
captain  Knab  with  a  company  of  about  sixty 
rnen  to  the  army,  as  captain  Strathauchin 
also  went  for  the  town  of  Aberdeen.  Sore 
was  the  poor  people  of  the  old  town  plucked 
and  pounded  to  make  up  these  twelve 
soldiers'  charges,  whereas  some  of  them  had 
not  to  buy  a  loaf.  And  as  New  Aberdeen 
and  Old  Aberdeen  was  pressed  and  wracked 
in  finding  first  the  men  and  next  their 
maintenance,  so  the  landward  (the  country) 
was  not  free  of  the  like  persecution,  for  ilk 
heritour  (each  landlord)  was  compelled  to 
furnish  out  a  man,  two,  or  three,  according 
to  his  rent.  He  came  upon  the  tenants  of 
the  ground,  who  was  forced  for  his  relief  to 
go  himself  or  contribute  with  his  master  for 
furnishing  out  a  man ;  because  the  heritour 
or  master  alleged,  the  tenant  out  of  his 
means  should  contribute  with  him,  in  re- 
spect the  master  was  liable  for  the  fifth  part 
of  his  estate  to  the  taxation  by  and  attour 
(over  and  above)  furnishing  of  men.  Thus 
is  this  land,  rich  and  poor,  pitifully  plagued, 
without  authority  of  a  king." 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  this  district 
in  the  latter  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March,  1644.  The  Gordons  and  their 
friends,  wherever  they  were  able,  resisting 
the  orders  of  the  estates,  and  each  side 
watching  distrustfully,  and  sometimes  com- 
mitting depredations  on  the  other.  The 
town  of  Aberdeen,  as  Spalding  informs  us, 
was  in  "  wonder  great  fear,  straight  watch 
day  and  night,  all  the  ports  (gates)  closed 
at  ten  hours  at  even,  and  opened  at  six 
hours  in  the  morning."  The  marquis  of 
Huntley  had  much  influence  among  the 
townsmen,  but  the  municipal  authorities, 
especially  the  provost  Leslie,  who  represented 
the  town  in  the  convention  of  estates,  with 
Robert  Farquhar  and  several  members  of  a 
family  named  Joffray,  were  zealous  cove- 
nanters. Early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
the  9th  of  March,  soon  after  the  town  gates 
of  Aberdeen  were  opened,  the  laird  of 
Haddow,  with  Irvine  of  Drum,  the  laird  of 
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Geicht,  and  other  adherents  of  the  marquis 
of  Huntley,  in  all  about  sixty  horse,  invaded 
the   town,    galloped    about   the    streets    in 
bravado,    and   finished   by   plundering    the 
house  of  Alexander  Joffray,  one  of  the  bail- 
lies,  of  his  gold  rings  and  chains,  and  carrying 
off  provost  Leslie,  with  Farquhar,  Alexander 
Jofl'ray,  and  his  brother  John,  dean  of  guild, 
prisoners  to  Strathbogie.       A  few  day  after 
this  outrage,  which  was  known  popularly  as 
Haddow's  raid,  Huntley  himself,  at  the  head 
of  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  entered 
Aberdeen  in  martial  order  with  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  proceeded  to  seize  all  the  arms 
in  the  town,  and  held  his  council  there  as 
governor  for  the  king.     Immediately  after- 
wards,   he   issued    a   proclamation,    stating 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  take  up   arms 
for  his  own  defence,  in  support  of  the  royal 
authority,  and  in  opposition  to  the  recent 
acts   of  the   convention   of    estates.     In   a 
second   proclamation,    the   marquis  avowed 
and  justified  as  his  own  act  the  seizure  and 
imprisonment  of  the  provost  and  the  three 
municipal  officers,   alleging  that  they  were 
"too  well  known  to  have  been  scandalous 
fomenters  of  a  dangerous  distraction  amongst 
us,    by  countenancing   and   assisting   some 
men,  unhappily  diverted  in  their  neglect  of 
the   duties   they   owe    both   to    conscience, 
loyalty,  and  nature ;  and  by  menacing  others 
under  their  jurisdiction  from  rendering  those 
lawful  civilities  which  ought  to  be  expected 
from  them ;  and  all  for  making  us  obnoxious 
to  the  rigours  of  other  men  to  whose  ends 
they  concur ;  which,  if  they  should  be  effec- 
tuated,  could   not  but  ruin  us,   and  leave 
perhaps    no   great    safety   to   themselves." 
The  earl  Marshall  immediately  prepared  to 
collect  the  forces  of  the  districts  around  for 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  this  insurrection 
in  its  beginning,  and  having  called  togethe: 
the  committees  of  Angus  and  Mearns,  he 
sent  a  mandate  to  the  marquis  to  dismiss  his 
followers.     Huntley,  trusting  to  the  promises 
of  the  king  and  Montrose,  and  to  the  assur- 
ances, as  he  said,  of  several  nobles  who  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  the  rising,  assumed 
high  tone,  and  instead  of  obeying  the  man- 
date, returned  an  insolent  message  to  th 
committee,  ordering  them  to  disperse  and 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.      Fo: 
some  days  Huntley  remained  in  Aberdeen 
hoping  in  vain  for  assistance,  and  undisturbed 
by  his  enemies,  although  he  was  aware  that 
they  were  preparing  to  advance  against  him. 
He  was  not  even  able  to  fortify  the  town, 
for  he  had  failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
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some  guns  from,  a  ship  of  war  in  the  roads. 
Towards   the   middle  of  April  he  received 
ertain    intelligence   that    the    marquis   of 
Argyle  was  marching  against  him  with   a 
ousiderable  army,  and  he  became  still  more 
.nxious  to  put  the  town  in  a  posture  of  de- 
ence.       Having  been  informed  that  there 
were  some  brass  cartows,  or  small  cannons, 
ying  at  Montrose,  he  determined  to  seize 
upon  these  and  bring  them  to  Aberdeen. 
Accordingly,  on  Saturday,  the  20th  of  April, 
ic  sent  the  younger  laird  of  Drum  and  major 
Nathaniel  Gordon,  with  about  three  hundred 
men,  horse  and  foot,  to  effect  this  object. 
About    two   o'clock   in  the   morning   they 
ntered  Montrose  with  sound  of  trumpet, 
mt  they  at  first  met  with  a  more  resolute 
resistance  than  they  expected,  for  the  towns- 
men, timely  warned  of  this  intended  visit, 
lad  given  the  alarm  by  ringing  the  common 
bell  and  lighting  a  beacon  on  the  top  of  their 
steeple,  and  they  were  in  arms  to  receive 
them.      The  Huntleians,  however,   after  a 
short   skirmish,    succeeded  in   clearing  the 
streets,   and   took   possession  of  the    guns. 
A  ship  belonging  to  Montrose  happened  to 
be  lying  dry  in  the  harbour,  in  which  the 
provost  and  others  of  the  town  had  taken 
refuge   with    their    more   valuable    effects. 
The  young  laird  of  Drum  wished  to  convey 
the  two  cannons  from  Montrose  to  Aberdeen 
by  sea,  and  the  possessor  of  the  ship  seems 
to  have  amused  him  with  a  negotiation  for 
terms  of  conveyance  until  the  tide  had  come 
in.     No  sooner,  however,  was  the  ship  afloat, 
than,  drawing  in  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
shore,    it   saluted   the   laird's    company    so 
vigorously   with   ordnance    and    musketry, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  quick  re- 
treat from  the  beach,  leaving  the  two  can- 
nons behind  them.    The  laird  of  Drum,  pro- 
voked at  his  failure,  let  loose  his  highlanders 
upon  the  town  of  Montrose,  who,  not  slow 
or  backward  wherever  plunder  was  in  view, 
broke    open    the    merchants'    booths,    and 
cleared  them  of  all  the  rich  merchandise, 
cloths,  silks,  velvets,  and  other  costly  ware, 
jewellery,  gold  and  silver  work,  and  arms. 
They  broke  up  a  pipe  of  Spanish  wine,  and 
caroused  heartily,  after  which,  having  twice 
set    the    town    on  fire,  though  with   only 
partial   effect,    they  marched   back   in   the 
utmost  disorder  to  Aberdeen.     A  number 
of  the  highlanders  having  in  their  eagerness 
for   plunder   remained   behind   their   com- 
panions, were   captured   by  the  townsmen 
and  sent  in  chains  to  Edinburgh. 

Huntley  now  began  to  lose  all  hopes  of 
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success  in  his  rising,  and  became  every  day 
more  irresolute.  He  was  still  at  Aberdeen, 
but  instead  of  receiving  any  accession  of 
force,  the  small  number  of  followers  he  had 
were  continually  diminished  by  desertion. 
His  friends  in  the  south  had  not  fulfilled 
their  promise  of  supporting  him,  and  no  as- 
sistance arrived  from  the  king,  while  he 
was  well  informed  that  the  covenanters 
were  assembling  round  him  imder  Argyle 
in  numbers  which  he  could  not  resist ;  and 
even  his  o'wn  son,  the  lord  Gordon,  who 
had  taken  a  different  side  in  the  political 
question  from  his  father,  was  raising  forces 
to  oppose  him.  Huntley's  friends,  alarmed 
at  their  desperate  situation,  began  now  to 
murmur  at  his  want  of  activity,  and  urged 
that  he  should  at  once  march  with  all  the 
force  he  could  collect  into  the  Mearns  and 
Angus,  and  attempt  something  against  the 
covenanters  there  before  they  had  com- 
pleted their  preparations  against  him. 
There  was  a  council  of  war  in  Aberdeen  on 
the  29th  of  April,  at  which  this  plan  was 
discussed,  and  the  marquis  alleged  that,  if 
he  left  Aberdeen  and  went  to  the  Mearns, 
he  was  sure  that  the  Forbeses,  the  Frasers, 
and  other  covenanters,  would  occupy  the 
town  immediately,  and  follow  at  his  heels 
into  the  Mearns,  where  he  would  be  hemmed 
in  by  his  enemies.  He  said  further,  that 
he  had  sufficient  reason  for  delay  in  the 
promises  of  assistance  he  had  received. 
In  the  first  place,  his  confidential  servant, 
John  Gordon,  popularly  known  as  John  of 
Berwick,  had  returned  from  court  with  a 
promise  from  the  king  to  send  him  a  com- 
mission for  raising  of  arms.  The  same 
secret  agent  had  assured  him  that  the  king 
would  have  an  army  in  Scotland  to  support 
his  movement  about  the  end  of  March. 
He  said  also,  that  he  had  hopes  that  the 
lord  Forbes,  with  his  own  vassals  of  that 
name,  and  divers  other  lords  and  earls 
south  and  north,  would  have  risen  when  he 
rose,  and  that  he  had  lain  still  waiting  for 
their  rising.  Lastly,  he  had  reckoned 
upon  a  more  general  sympathy  in  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country,  who  were  groaning 
under  the  heavy  exactions  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  covenanters.  "  Upon  these 
reasons,"  he  said,  "  he  had  too  rashly  en- 
gaged himself  and  his  friends,  which  he 
perceived  now  had  clearly  failed  him,  and  he 
knew  well  that  he  and  his  friends  were  not 
able  to  give  battle  to  the  invincible  army 
coming  against  him."  It  was  sore  against 
his  will,  he  added,  to  yield  to  these  circum- 


stances, and  if  he  saw  any  chance  of  success, 
he  would  hold  out  to  the  last  man.  This 
declaration  spread  discouragement  among 
Huntley's  friends,  but  they  had  gone  too  far 
to  retreat  easily,  and  after  some  consulta- 
tion, it  was  agreed  that,  since  they  were  not 
able  to  give  battle,  the  marquis  should  still 
keep  his  friends  together,  and  that  they 
should  hang  upon  the  enemy's  wings,  impede 
his  movement,  live  upon  the  goods  of  the 
covenanters,  and  when  hard  pressed  retreat 
into  the  fastnesses  of  Strathbogie,  Auchen- 
doun,  or  the  Bog,  and  thus  gain  time  and 
"  bide  better  fortune  if  any  help  should 
come  from  the  king  for  their  relief."  As 
the  southland  army  was  approaching  fast,  it 
was  resolved  that  they  should  meet  at 
Strathbogie  with  all  the  forces  they  could 
collect.  Dissension,  however,  had  already 
crept  into  Huntley's  camp,  and  immediately 
after  this  counsel  of  war  he  was  deserted  by 
some  of  his  party.  This  made  him  still 
more  undecided  in  his  councils,  and  when 
his  friends  could  not  prevail  upon  him  even 
to  take  steps  for  carrying  out  the  resolution 
of  his  council  of  war,  they  exclaimed  in 
disgust,  "  We  have  shown  ourselves  foolishly, 
and  shall  leave  the  field  shamefully;  we 
thought  never  better  of  it !"  The  marquis 
and  his  friends  separated  in  anger,  and 
leaving  them  in  Aberdeen,  he  retired  to 
Aucheudoun  at  the  beginning  of  May,  to 
take  measures  for  his  own  safety,  while  his 
friends  shifted  for  themselves.  The  provost 
and  magistrates  of  Aberdeen  were  liberated, 
and  sent  home. 

The  royalists  had  hardly  left  the  town 
when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  the  army  of  the 
covenanters  entered  it,  amounting  to  nearly 
six  thousand  men,  well  armed  and  well 
officered,  and  commanded  by  the  marquis  of 
Argyle.  They  proceeded  immediately  to 
make  severe  reprisals  on  Huntley's  friends 
and  adherents.  Drum,  the  castle  of  the 
Irvines,  was  seized  and  plundered,  and  de- 
livered to  the  keeping  of  a  captain  and  fifty 
musketeers.  Next,  on  the  6th  of  May,  the 
army  of  the  covenanters  invested  the  strong 
castle  of  Kellie,  in  which  the  laird  of  Had- 
dow,  one  of  the  most  resolute  of  Huntley's 
adherents,  had  taken  refuge  with  some  of 
his  friends.  The  laird  himself  wished  to 
hold  out  to  the  last,  but  he  soon  found  that 
he  could  place  no  dependence  on  his  men, 
some  of  whom  deserted  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity that  offered,  and  after  some  fruitless 
negotiation,  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  at 
discretion  on  the  8th  of  May.  He  was  sent 
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prisoner  to  Edinburgh.  The  same  day  that 
Kellie  was  surrendered,  the  array  of  the 
covenanters  removed  to  Geiclit,  which  was 
surrendered  next  day.  On  Sunday,  the  12th 
of  May,  the  marquis  of  Huntley  and  his  j 
adherents  were  publicly  denounced  from  the  ! 
pulpits  of  Aberdeen  as  traitors  and  enemies 
to  the  state,  and  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion pronounced  against  them.  The  mar- 
quis soon  found  that  he  was  not  safe 
at  Auchendoun,  and  he  removed  secretly 
thence  to  the  Bog  of  Geicht  (now  Castle 
Gordon),  accompanied  by  James  Gordon  of 
Letterfury,  John  Gordon  the  younger  of 
Auchinunzie,  and  the  John  Gordon  who 
was  known  as  John  of  Berwick.  At  the 
Bog  of  Geicht,  as  the  least  accessible  of  his 
houses,  Huntley  had  deposited  his  treasure, 
and  he  now  took  thence  some  trunks  filled 
with  gold  and  silver  and  costly  apparel,  which 
he  entrusted  to  James  Gordon  and  John  of 
Berwick,  who  were  to  find  a  boat  to  carry 
them  and  the  mai'quis  over  by  sea  to  Cousie. 
But  these  two  worthies,  although  the  mar- 
quis was  their  kinsman  and  chief,  were  not 
proof  against  temptation,  for  when  they 
reached  the  shore,  finding  a  vessel  bound 
for  Caithness,  they  embarked  and  carried 
the  treasures  with  them  thither,  leaving  the 
marquis  behind  to  the  chance  of  falling  into 
the  hands  of  (his  enemies.  Huntley,  mean- 
while, in  company  with  John  Gordon  .of 
Auehinunzie,  had  crossed  the  Spey,  and 
sought  refuge  with  another  of  his  name  and 
kin,  Alexander  Gordon  of  Salter-hill,  with 
whom,  on  hearing  of  the  flight  of  his  faithless 
dependents,  he  deposited  a  sum  of  a  thousand 
dollars,  which  he  had  kept  with  him  because 
he  could  find  no  conveyance  for  sending 
them,  and  hurried  after  the  fugitives.  Alex- 
ander Gordon,  however,  proved  no  more 
trustworthy  than  the  others,  for  he  delivered 
up  Huntley's  money  to  his  son,  who  was 
with  the  covenanters.  By  means  of  another 
of  his  name,  Huntley  obtained  a  passage  for 
himself  and  John  Gordon  of  Auchinunzie 
in  a  ship  bound  from  Cousie  to  Caithness, 
where,  on.  landing,  this  powerful  northern 
nobleman  was  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in  a 
common  alehouse.  He  was  moved  thence 
to  the  house  of  Gordon  of  Syddra,  and  next 
day  he  rode  to  Caithness,  where  he  met  with 
James  Gordon  of  Letterfury  unexpectedly, 
and  recovered  his  trunks.  With  these  he 
took  ship  again,  and  went  by  sea  to  Strath- 
uaver,  where  he  remained  till  the  October  of 
the  following  year. 

Thus  ended  this  inauspicious  insurrection. 
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Huntley's  principal  adherents  were  either 
taken,  or  fled  the  country.  Irvine  the 
younger,  of  Drum,  his  son-in-law,  in  an 
attempt  to  make  his  escape  by  sea,  was 
driven  into  Caithness,  where  he  took  refuge 
with  a  kinsman  who,  tempted  by  the  reward 
which  was  set  upon  his  head,  delivered  him 
to  the  covenanters.  The  chiefs  who  were 
taken  were  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
parliament  and  general  assembly  soon  after- 
wards met,  and  they  were  proceeded  against 
on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  laird  of 
Haddow,  with  his  retainer  John  Logie,  were 
first  brought  to  trial.  Haddow  was  accused 
of  entering  Aberdeen  in  a  hostile  manner, 
and  carrying  away  prisoners  the  provost  and 
magistrates  ;  of  being  in  arms  with  the 
marquis  of  Huntley  against  the  government ; 
of  the  slaughter  of  James  Stalker  at  Turreff ; 
and  of  killing  two  of  the  covenanters'  men 
when  they  laid  siege  to  Kellie.  He  boldly 
avowed  all  these  acts  except  the  killing  of 
Stalker,  and  justified  them  as  having  been 
done  in  support  of  the  king's  cause.  Both 
Haddow  and  his  man  were  convicted,  and 
condemned  to  death,  the  sentence  being 
fully  confirmed  by  the  parliament.  On  the 
19th  of  June,  a  scaffold  was  raised  in  Edin- 
burgh, on  which  the  laird  and  his  man  were 
both  beheaded. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  marquis 
of  Montrose  was  entering  upon  an  expedi- 
tion which  for  a  time  was  productive  ot 
disastrous  consequences  to  the  northern 
districts.  When  Montrose  found  all  his 
hopes  of  obtaining  an  army  for  the  invasion 
of  Scotland  from  the  south  destroyed  by 
the  defeat  of  the  royalists  at  Marston-Moor, 
he  conceived  the  desperate  but  romantic 
project  of  presenting  himself  almost  alone 
among  the  highlanders  in  the  north.  Having 
placed  the  few  troops  he  had  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Ogilby,  to  whom  alone  he  en- 
trusted his  secret  intentions,  he  set  out  with 
them  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  carrying 
them  to  the  king.  After  two  days'  march 
towards  the  south,  Montrose  quitted  them 
secretly,  leaving  with  them  his  horses,  ser- 
vants, and  carriages,  that  his  own  absence 
might  be  the  less  observed.  Returning  with 
equal  secrecy  to  Carlisle,  he  took  two  persons 
only  as  his  companions,  sir  William  Itollock 
and  a  man  named  Sibbald,  and  he  himself 
passed  in  disguise  as  Sibbald's  groom.  Thus 
they  passed  the  Scottish  border  unobserved, 
Montrose  riding  on  a  lean  hack,  and  leading 
another  in  his  hand.  After  travelling  four 
days  in  this  manner,  they  reached  the  house 
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of   liis   cousin,  Patrick   Graham,   of  Iiuiis- 
brakc,  near  the  river  Tay,  on  the  side  of  the 
sherift'clom  of  Perth   nearest  to  the  moun- 
tains.    Here  Montrose  concealed  himself  in 
a  cottage   during  the   day,    and    wandered 
about   the    mountains  at    night,   while    his 
two  companions  went  in  different  directions 
amongst  his  friends  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing accurate   intelligence.      They    soon 
brought    him  word    that  the  king's    cause 
in  the  north  of  Scotland  was  in  a  "hopeless 
condition,  that  the  marquis  of  Huntley  had 
been  obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  seek 
refuge  in  the  farthest  corner  of  Scotland, 
and  that  all  those  from  whom  they  could 
have  expected  any  assistance  were  either  in 
the  prisons  of  the  covenanters  or  had  sought 
their  safety  by  flight.     Intelligence  of  an- 
other kind,  however,  came  to  cheer  Mon- 
trose under  this  disappointment.     A  band 
of  sixteen  hundred  Irishmen  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  who  had  been  trained 
to  arms  and  murder  in  the  rebellion  under 
Antrim,  had  landed  about  the  8th  of  July 
in  the  island  of  Ardnarnurchan,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  under  the  command  of  Alaster  Mac- 
donald, a  highland  chief.     After  ravaging 
this  and  an  adjoining  island,  slaying  all  the 
inhabitants,   and    burning  everything  they 
could  not  carry  away,  these  savage  invaders, 
on  hearing   that   Argyle   was   approaching 
with  a  numerous  army,  abandoned  Ardna- 
murchau,   and  passed   hastily  over   to  the 
isle   of    Skye.      Their   sudden   appearance 
had  caused  great  consternation,  and  when 
the  news  reached  Edinburgh,  Argyle  was 
sent   back   to   the  north,   and  a  proclama- 
tion appeared  summoning  all  men  in  the 
northern  shires  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Aber- 
deen under  his  banner.     The  Irish,  finding 
the  danger  not  so  imminent  as   they  ex- 
pected, quitted  Sky'c,  and  landed  at  Kin- 
tai),  in  Ross-shire.     Hence  Macdonald,  re- 
viving the  ancient  custom  of  the  clans,  sent 
his  messenger  with  a  fiery  cross  through  the 
shires   of    Murray,    Ross,    Caithness,    and 
Sutherland,  ordering  the  whole  population 
to  take  up  arms  and  wait  upon  the  marquis 
of   Montrose,   as  the  king's   lieutenant  of 
Scotland,   under   pain   of   fire  and   sword. 
They  thus  traversed  Lochaber  and   Bade- 
noch,  gaining  every  day  accessions  to  their 
strength  from  the  highland  clans  who  were 
tempted  by  the  prospect  of  plunder,  sup- 
posing Montrose  himself  to  be  still  at  Car- 
lisle, and  expecting  his  orders.     To  hasten 
these,  Macdonald,  on  landing,  had  sent  a 
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trusty  messenger  with  letters  addressed  to 
him  at  Carlisle,  to  inform  him  of  their 
arrival.  On  his  way  over  the  mountains, 
this  man,  passing  near  Patrick  Graham's, 
and  knowing  his  attachment  to  Montrose, 
turned  aside  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  confide  to  him  the  intelligence  of 
which  he  was  the  bearer,  and  the  object  of  | 
his  journey.  Graham,  without  informing  j 
him  that  Moutrose  was  so  near,  immediately  j 
offered  to  take  charge  of  the  letters,  and  to 
convey  them  himself  to  the  marquis,  even 
though  he  had  to  make  a  journey  to  Car- 
lisle for  that  purpose.  Thus  Macdonald's 
message  reached,  Moutrose  sooner  than  was 
expected,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  back,  as  if 
from  Carlisle,  telling  them  that  he  was 
hastening  to  the  north  to  place  himself  at 
their  head,  and  directing  them  to  march 
into  Athol,  the  highlanders  of  which  district 
were  especially  attached  to  his  name,  and 
were  the  most  likely  of  any  to  rise  at  his 
command. 

When  the  Irish,  according  to  these  direc- 
tions, entered  Athol,  the  people  immediately 
rose  to  join  them,  and  soon  after  Montrose 
himself,  in  the  mean  dress  of  a  mountaineer, 
with  Patrick  Graham  as  his  guide  and  only 
companion,  arrived  on  foot,  and  presented 
himself  as  their  commander.  At  first  the 
Irish  would  not  believe  that  a  man  in  such 
mean  guise  could  be  the  great  commander 
under  whom  they  were  to  fight  for  the  king, 
and  they  were  only  at  last  convinced  by  the 
extraordinary  reverence  shown  to  him  by 
the  men  of  Athol,  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  his  person.  His  arrival  hap- 
pened at  a  critical  moment;  for  the  Irish 
had  already  been  reduced  in  numbers,  and 
their  barbarities  had  made  them  an  object 
of  terror,  and  had  set  the  whole  population 
against  them.  Argyle,  with  an  army  of 
about  six  thousand  men,  was  advancing  in 
their  rear  to  cut  them  oft',  and  had  burnt  all 
their  ships,  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  escape  by  the  way  they  came,  while 
the  people  in  the  plains  were  in  arms,  pre- 
pared to  resist  them  when  they  descended 
from  the  mountains.  Moreover,  the  men  of 
Athol,  though  hearty  in  the  cause,  were 
backward  in  compromising  themselves  by 
rising  before  they  were  sure  of  substantial 
assistance.  When,  however,  they  saw  Mon- 
trose present  among  them,  they  hesitated 
no  longer,  but  the  day  after  his  arrival 
eight  hundred  of  the  best  fighting-men  of 
Athol  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner, 
and  commencing  his  march  towards  Erne, 
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he  let  loose  his  wild  followers  upon  the 
country,  and,  ravaging  it  in  the  most  merci- 
less manner,  began  that  career  of  brutal 
outrage  which  soon  made  his  name  hateful 
to  his  countrymen.  The  same  night  Mon- 
trose  crossed  the  Tay  with  his  army,  and 
next  day  he  was  joined  by  about  five  hun- 
dred foot,  under  his  two  kinsmen,  lord  Kil- 
pont,  son  of  the  earl  of  Taith,  and  sir  John 
Drummoud,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Perth,  who 
had  been  called  out  by  the  covenanters  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  the  Irish. 

Montrose  was  now  placed  between  two 
hostile  armies.  Behind  him  was  Argyle, 
with  a  considerable  force;  who  had  been 
sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Irish  depredators, 
and  before  him,  at  Perth,  was  another  army, 
estimated  at  about  six  thousand  foot  and 
nearly  seven  hundred  horse,  under  the  com- 
mand of  lord  Elcho,  with  the  earl  of  Tullibar- 
dine,  the  earl  Drummond,  sir  James  Scott,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  covenanters'  party. 
This  latter  force  consisted  of  new  levies,  as 
yet  unaccustomed  to  warfare,  and  some  of 
their  chiefs  were  traitors  to  the  cause  they 
professed  to  serve.  It  was  said,  indeed,  that 
there  was  a  secret  understanding  between 
them  and  Montrose  before  the  battle. 
"When  Montrose's  army,  rendered  fiercer  by 
the  scenes  of  unresisted  plunder  and  blood- 
shed which  had  attended  their  march,  ap- 
proached the  plain  of  Tippermuir,  about 
four  miles  west  of  Perth,  they  found  the 
army  of  the  covenanters  drawn  up  in  order 
of  battle.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the 
whole  of  Montrose's  arrangements  for  battle 
had  been  preconcerted  with  the  traitors  in 
the  other  camp.  He  placed  the  Irish,  armed 
with  muskets  only,  in  the  centre,  drawing 
them  up  only  three  deep,  and  ordering  them 
to  discharge  all  at  once,  the  first  rank  kneel- 
ing, the  second  stooping,  and  the  third  (in 
which  were  placed  the  tallest  men)  standing 
upright,  and  this  they  were  not  to  do  till 
they  came  close  to  the  enemy.  As  he  had 
no  horse,  he  placed  the  highlanders  on  his 
flanks,  who,  with  their  formidable  broad- 
swords,'were  not  ill-fitted  to  sustainthe  attack 
of  cavalry.  In  this  order,  his  men  advanced 
rapidly  over  the  moor,  shouting  loudly,  and 
forcing  back  the  advanced  guards.  At  the 
very  first  attack  lord  Drummond,  who  com- 
manded the  cavalry  of  the  covenanters' 
army,  fled  from  the  field,  carrying  the  ca- 
valry with  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the 
cavalry  were  driven  back  by  a  shower  of 
stones  hurled  _upon  them  by  the  enemy, 
but  it  was  more  generally  believed  that 
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the  flight  was  the  result  of  the  treachery 
of  Drummond  and  his  friend  Gask.  The 
flight  of  the  cavalry  threw  the  undisciplined 
foot  into  such  immediate  and  complete  dis- 
order, that,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  some  of 
their  officers,  especially  sir  James  Scott,  they 
followed  the  horse  with  such  precipitancy, 
that  many  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
found  dead  through  fright  and  fatigue,  with- 
out any  trace  of  a  wound.  The  number 
slain  in  the  fight  on  either  side  was  not 
great,  but  about  three  hundred  of  the  cove- 
nanters were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  and  all 
their  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage 
were  captured.  On  the  part  of  Montrose, 
the  lord  Kilpont  was  slain,  it  was  said,  by 
one  of  his  own  men. 

This  engagement  took  place  on  the  1st 
of  September.  Next  day  Montrose  entered 
Perth,  almost  without  opposition,  and  caused 
it  to  be  plundered  of  all  goods,  moneys, 
arms,  and  ammunitions,  forcing  such  of  the 
citizens  as  were  capable  of  bearing  arms  to 
join  his  army.  All  the  horses  in  the  town 
were  seized  for  the  purpose  of  mounting 
cavalry,  of  which  Montrose  felt  his  defi- 
ciency. After  this  first  success,  many  of 
Huntley's  adherents,  who  had  concealed 
themselves  since  the  failure  of  his  insurrec- 
tion, hastened  to  join  Montrose's  standard, 
with  others  who  had  not  hitherto  dared  to 
show  their  hostility  to  the  covenanters, 
among  whom  was  the  lord  Drummond,  who 
justified  the  charge  of  having  caused  the 
defeat  of  the  covenanters  by  treason,  by 
openly  joining  their  enemies.  Among  other 
men  of  distinction  who  joined  Montrose  at 
this  time  were  the  earl  of  Airlie,  his  sons 
sir  Thomas  and  sir  David  Ogilvy,  the  earl  of 
Kinnoul,  and  the  lords  Duplin  and  Spynie. 
After  allowing  his  troops  three  days  to 
plunder  Perth  (contrary,  it  was  said,  to  the 
capitulation),  Montrose  marched  into  Angus, 
and  summoned  Dundee,  but  as  the  garrison 
which  had  been  thrown  into  that  place 
showed  no  disposition  to  surrender,  and  he 
was  afraid  of  being  overtaken  by  Argyle,  he 
abandoned  his  design  of  attacking  that 
town,  and  marched  through  the  Mearns  to- 
wards Aberdeen,  proposing  to  attack  the 
army  of  the  covenanters  there,  before  Argyle 
could  arrive  to  assist  them.  The  committee 
in  Aberdeen  had  sent  the  public  money,  and 
their  more  valuable  effects,  to  Dunuotter, 
and  having  collected  a  force  of  about  two 
thousand  four  hundred  men,  had  taken  up  a 
position  to  defend  the  bridge  of  Dee,  by 
which  they  expected  the  enemy  would 
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advance.     But  Montrose  crossed  by  a  ford 
at  the  mills  of  Drum,  further  up  the  river, 
and  sent  a  summons  to  the  town  to  sur- 
render.    As  the  army  of  the  covenanters 
were  on  their  march  to  encounter  that  of 
Montrose,  though  inferior  in  numbers,  the 
townsmen  treated  the  drummer  who  carried 
Montrose's  summons  with  courtesy,  made 
him  drink  heartily,  and  dismissed  him,  but 
by  some  mishap  he  was  slain  on  his  return. 
When  Montrose  was  informed  of  this  acci- 
dent, he  in  a  rage  gave  orders  to  attack  the 
enemy  instantly,    and  to  give  no  quarter. 
The  army  of  the  covenanters  on  this  occa- 
sion was  composed  of  raw  and  discordant 
materials,  like  that  at  Perth.  The  right  and 
left  wings,  consisting  of  horse,  were  com- 
manded by  lord  Burleigh  and  lord  Lewis 
Gordon,   one   of  the   sons   of  the   earl   of 
Huntley,  and  being  raised  in  Aberdeenshire, 
were  at  least   indifferent  to  the   cause   in 
which  they  were  fighting.     The  centre  was 
composed  chiefly  of  the  soldiers  of  Fife,  who 
were   more  to  be   depended   upon.      Lord 
Lewis  Gordon,  with  the  cavalry  of  the  left 
wing,  rushed  rashly  and  incautiously  on  the 
enemy's  right,  and  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion by  a  well-directed  fire  from  the  mus- 
keteers,   whom    Montrose   had    intermixed 
with  his  cavalry  :  before  they  could  recover 
themselves,   a  vigorous  charge  from  Mon- 
trose's  cavalry  completed  their  defeat,  and 
.  they  flew  from  the  field  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order.    The  right  wing  of  the  covenanters 
experienced  a  similar  fate ;  but  their  centre 
remained  firm,  and  held  Montrose's  whole 
army  at  bay  for  two   hours.     At   length, 
however,    they   also    gave   way,    and   were 
savagely  pursued  by  the  royalists,  who  exe- 
cuted literally  the  command  of  the  general 
to  spare  no  one.     Unfortunately  for  Aber- 
deen, the  fugitives  directed  their  flight  into 
the   town,   and   the   enemy   entering   with 
them,  obtained  possession  of  it,   and  con- 
tinued the  slaughter  in  the  streets.     The 
horrible  treatment  which  Aberdeen  under- 
went  on   this   occasion   is  attested  by  the 
ultra-royalist    chronicler    of    these    events, 
Spalding,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  what 
he  relates,  but  inclined  rather  to  palliate 
Montrose's    atrocities    than   to   exaggerate 
them.    "  Montrose,"  Spalding  tells  us,  "  fol- 
lowed the  chase  into  Aberdeen,  leaving  the 
body  of  his   army  standing  close  unbroken 
until   his    return,    except    such    Irishes    as 
fought  the  field.     He  had  promised  to  them 
the  plundering  of  the  town  for  their  good 
I    service.     Always  the  lieutenant  (Montrose) 


stayed  not,  but  returned  back  from  Aber- 
deen to  the  camp  this  same  Friday  at  night, 
caving   the    Irishes   killing,    robbing,    and 
Blundering  of  this  town  at  their  pleasure, 
md  nothing  heard  but  pitiful  howling,  cry- 
ing,   weeping,    mourning,   through    all   the 
streets.     Thus  these  Irishes  continued  Fri- 
day,   Saturday,    Sunday,    Monday.      Some 
women,  they   preissit   (delayed  not]   to  de- 
flour,  and  other  some  they  took  perforce  to 
serve  them  in  the  camp.     It  is  lamentable 
to  hear  how  these  Irishes  who  had  gotten 
the  spoil  of  the  town  did  abuse  the  same. 
The  men  that  they  killed  they  would  not 
suffer  to  be  buried,  but  tirrit  (stripped)  them 
of  their  clothes,  syne  (then)  left  their  naked 
bodies  lying  above  the    ground.     The  wife 
durst  not  cry  nor  weep  at  her  husband's 
slaughter  before  her  eyes,  nor  the  mother 
for  the  son,  nor  daughter  for  the  father; 
which  if  they  were  heard,  then  were  they 
presently  slain  also.    As  these  savage  Irishes 
are  at  their  work,  the  lieutenant  gave  orders 
to  the  body  of  the  army,  upon  Saturday,  the 
14th  of  September,  to  march  (except  such 
Irishes  as  was  plundering  the  town  and  kill- 
ing our  men,  which  went  not  with  them) 
forwards  to  Kintour,  Inverurie,  and  Garesch. 
Upon  which  Saturday  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose   comes   into   the    town,   accompanied 
with  James  earl  of  Airlie,  the  lord  Spynie, 
lord    Duplin,    sir    John    Drummond,     son 
to  the   earl  of  Perth,  sir  Thomas  Ogilvy, 
son  to  the  said  earl  of  Airlie,  the  laird  of 
Fentray    (Grahame),    the   laird    of   Inner- 
quhairty,   the  laird  of  Ogill  (Ramsay),  sir 
Thomas   Tyrie   of   Drumkilbo,    and   divers 
others.     He  lodged  in  skipper  Anderson's 
house,  the  army  being  removed,  except  such 
as  bode  behind  plundering  the  town,  as  said 
is."      Having  set  the  prisoners  at  liberty 
from  the  jail,  some  of  whom  were  confined 
for  participating  in  Huntley's  insurrection, 
and   nearly  all  joined   the   royalist    army, 
Montrose  caused   the  king's  letters-patent 
to  be  read  publicly  at  the  cross,  appointing 
prince  Rupert  general  of  all  his  forces  in 
Scotland,  the  marquis  of  Montrose  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  sir  Alaster  Macdonald 
the  captain  of  his  Irish  forces  in  the  Scot- 
tish   service.      In    another    proclamation, 
Montrose  in   his  own  name  as  lieutenant 
of    Scotland,    commanded    all    the    king's 
lieges  to  come  in  and  swear  and  subscribe 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  under 
pain  of   fire    and   sword.      "  These    things 
done,    the    lieutenant    stays    Saturday    all 
night   in    skipper   Anderson's    house,    the 
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cruel  Irishes  still  killing  and  robbing  all  '. 
this  while  that  he  is  at  this  business.  J 
Sunday  all  day  he  stays ;  but  neither 
preaching  nor  praying  was  in  any  of  the 
Aberdeens,  because  the  ministers  through 
guiltiness  of  their  consciences  had  fled. 
The  lieutenant  was  clad  in  cot  and  trewis 
(coat  and.troivsers)  as  the  Irishes  was  clad. 
Ilk  one  (each)  had  in  his  cap  or  bonnet  a 
rip  (bunch)  of  oats,  which  was  his  sign.  Our 
townspeople  began  to  wear  the  like  in  their 
bonnets,  and  to  knit  to  the  knocks  of  our 
gates  the  like  rip  of  oats;  but  it  was  little 
safeguard  to  us,  albeit  we  used  the  same  for 
a  protection.  Upon  Monday,  the  16th  of 
September,  these  soldiers  who  had  bidden 
behind  rifling  and  spoiling  both  Aberdeens, 
were  now  charged  by  beat  of  drum  to  remove 
and  follow  the  camp  under  the  pain  of  death. 
And  thereafter  himself  began  to  march  that 
same  day  towards  the  camp  lying  about 
Kintour,  luverurie,  Leslie,  Liklihead,  and 
other  parts  about,  wasting  and  destroying 
the  country.  And  albeit  Montrose  marched 
thus  away,  yet  the  lord  Spynie  bode  quietly 
behind  in  the  town,  who  was  thereafter 
taken ;  and  many  renegade  Irishes  bode 
behind  rifling  and  spoiling  both  old  town 
and  new  town  pitifully.  And  none  durst 
bury  the  dead ;  yea,  and  I  saw  two  corpses 
carried  to  the  burial  through  the  old  town 
with  women  only,  and  not  a  man  amongst 
them  (so  that  the  naked  corpses  lay  unbu- 
riecl  so  long  as  these  limmers  were  ungone 
to  the  carnp,  albeit  the  lieutenant  himself 
upon  the  same  Monday  before  he  went  out 
of  the  town,  gave  orders  to  both  Aberdeens 
to  bury  their  dead),  which  they  'lid  with 
fear  of  their  lives."  The  authorised  royalist 
narrator  of  Montrose's  exploits,  calls  the 
atrocities  committed  under  Montroje's  eye 
in  Aberdeen,  "  allowing  his  weary  soldiers 
two  days'  rest." 

Montrose's  rather  hasty  march  north- 
ward had  been  caused  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  rapid  approach  of  the  army  of  the 
covenanters  under  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
who  entered  Aberdeen  two  days  after  he 
left  it.  Montrose  was  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  a  rising  of  the  Gordons,  few 
of  whom  joined  him,  perhaps  because  their 
chief,  the  marquis  of  Huntley,  was  absent. 
He  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  oft' 
his  forces  into  the  mountains  and  fastnesses 
which  were  not  practicable  for  horse,  in 
which  Argylc's  strength  consisted.  He 
hid  his  ordnance  iu  a  bog,  abandoned  his 
heavy  carriages,  and  made  a  rapid  inarch 
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towards  the  highlands ;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  Spey,  he  found  all  the  boats  re- 
moved to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where 
the  forces  of  Murray,  Ross,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness,  to  the  number  of  four  or  five 
thousand  men,  were  prepared  to  encounter 
him.  In  this  emergency,  with  Argyle's 
army  close  at  his  heels,  he  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  the  woods  and  mountains, 
which  the  tardiness  of  Argyle's  motions 
enabled  him  to  do  without  much  loss,  and 
he  contrived  to  reach  the  wilds  of  Badenoch. 
His  force  was  now  much  diminished  by  the 
departure  of  the  Highlanders,  who  accord- 
ing to  their  old  custom  returned  home  to 
secure  their  plunder;  and  he  was  himself 
suffering  from  illness,  the  consequence  of 
the  fatigues  he  had  lately  undergone.  After 
his  recovery,  he  proceeded  into  Athol,  to 
recruit  his  numbers,  sending  Macdonald 
with  his  Irishmen  into  the  highlands,  to 
recall  the  Highlanders  to  his  standard  by 
persuasion  or  force.  He  next  entered 
Angus,  and  ravaged  in  the  same  merciless 
manner  the  estates  of  lord  Cupar,  and 
burnt  the  place  of  Dun,  where  the  people 
of  Montrose  and  the  surrounding  country 
had  deposited  their  valuables.  Here  he 
obtained  what  he  much  wanted,  a  supply 
of  arms  and  artillery;  and  the  number  of 
his  men  being  by  this  time  considerably 
increased,  he  suddenly  returned  to  the 
country  of  the  Gordons,  spreading  horrible 
devastation  in  his  way.  Again  disappointed 
in  his  expectations  of  receiving  any  acces- 
sion from  the  Gordons.  Montrose,  about  the 
end  of  October,  took  Fyvie  castle,  in  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Throughout  these  proceedings,  Argyle 
had  shown  that  lie  possessed  few  of  the 
qualities  of  a  skilful  and  successful  general. 
Having  proclaimed  Montrose  a  traitor,  and 
offered  a  reward  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
for  his  head,  he  followed  him  to  the  high- 
lands, but  so  slowly  that  he  was  never  able 
to  overtake  him  or  bring  him  to  an  engage- 
ment. After  making  a  circuit  through 
Strathspey,  Badenoch,  Athol,  Angus,  and 
the  Mearns,  from  Aberdeen  to  Inverness, 
he  returned  to  the  place  from  which  he  had 
started.  But  at  Fyvie,  Montrose,  who  pos- 
sessed not  many  more  of  the  real  qualities 
of  a  good  general  than  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  was  nearly  surprised  through  his 
own  carelessness.  On  the  28th  of  October, 
while  Montrose  was  lying  incautiously  with 
his  army  in  the  woods  of  Fyvie,  Argyle 
suddenly  approached  with  a  formidable 
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army   within   two   miles  of    him,   and    had 
prepared  for  attacking  him  before  Montrose 
knew  tliat  he  was  so  near.     The  latter  in 
haste  distributed  his  men  on  the  heights 
and  among  the  ditches  and  fences,  where 
the   assailants  were    exposed   to   great   dis- 
advantage;   and  after  having  remained  in 
this  position  two  or  three   days,  and   sus- 
tained   two   partial    attacks,    he    contrived 
under  favour  of  the  night  to  draw  off  his 
men  and  effect  his  retreat  to  Strathbogie. 
As  Argyle  pursued  him  to  the  latter  place, 
Montrose  resolved  again  to  take  advantage 
of   the   night  to  make   a  forced   march  to 
Badenoch,  partly  because  he  found  that  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy  was  now  dangerous  to 
the  fidelity  of  his  soldiers,  many  of  whom 
had  been  forced  into  his  service,  while  others 
were  discouraged  by  his  continual  retreating, 
and  glad  to  find  an  opportunity  of  abandon- 
ing his  standard.     He  had  sent  his  carriages 
before  under  a  guard,  and  had  given  orders 
for  the  march  to  Badenoch,  when  he  was 
informed  that  Sibbald,   the  man  in  whom 
he  had  put  so  much  trust,  and  who  had 
accompanied  his  secret  expedition  from  Eng- 
land, with  several  gentlemen  and  others,  had 
deserted  and  gone  over  to  the  army  of  the 
covenanters.     Alarmed  at  this  intelligence, 
and  fearful  that  the  plan  of  his  retreat  would 
be  made  known  to  Argyle,  and  that  he  should 
be  attacked  on  his  way,  Montrose  recalled 
the  carriages,  and  acted  as  though  he  had 
entirely  changed  his  plans.     After,  however, 
he  had  remained  four  days  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, watched  by  his  enemies,  he  again  took 
advantage  of  the  night,  and,  having  made 
fires  as  usual  through  his  camp,  and  left  his 
few  horse  within  view  of  the  enemy  as  an 
advanced  guard,  he  marched  away  his  foot 
silently  until   they  were  beyond    reach  of 
}   immediate    danger,  and   then   drawing   off 
!   his  horse  also,  reached  Balvenie,  in  Banff- 
;  shire,  with  his  whole  army  before  day-break. 
The  depth  of  winter  was  now  approaching, 
to  make  these  wild  regions  still  more  dreary, 
and  Moutrose  had   little  to  fear  from  the 
enemy.     But  the  severity  of  the  season  had 
its  effect  on  his  own  army  also,  and  many 
of  those  on  whom  he  placed  great  depen- 
dence, especially  the  noblemen  and  gciitlc- 
1   men  who  had  ranged  themselves  under  his 
standard,  began  to  leave  him  under  various 
pretences,  some  alleging  sickness,  and  others 
declaring  their  inability  to  make  such  long 
marches  in  winter,  over  uninhabited  moun- 
i   tains,  scarcely  ever  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
(  man,   and   covered  everywhere  with  stones 


and  briers.  Argyle  had  given  up  all  further 
pursuit,  and  had  sent  his  horse  to  winter 
quarters.  He  lay  with  the  foot  at  Dunkel- 
den,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  being  sur- 
prised by  Montrose,  who,  hearing  that  he 
was  there  with  a  small  force  and  off  his 
guard,  made  a  march  of  twenty-four  miles 
during  the  night  in  the  hope  of  falling  upon 
him  unawares.  But  Argyle  received  timely 
intelligence  of  his  approach,  and  breaking 
up  his  camp,  he  removed  to  Perth,  where 
there  .was  now  a  strong  garrison.  After 
these  events,  Argyle,  who  complained  of 
the  neglect  shown  to  his  army  by  the  go- 
vernment, returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  re- 
signed his  commission. 

During  the  important  events  we  have 
been  relating,  a  meeting  of  parliament,  or 
rather  of  the  estates,  and  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kirk  had  been  held  in  Scotland,  but 
their  acts  were  of  no  great  importance. 
Both  were  convoked  without  the  king's 
authority,  and  he  therefore  sent  a  com- 
missioner to  neither.  The  latter  received 
the  report  of  their  commissioners  in  the 
assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  agreed 
on  various  hostile  demonstrations  against 
the  royalists,  confirmed  the  censures  of 
Huntley  and  Moutrose  and  their  adherents, 
and  decreed  the  greater  excommunication 
against  those  who  were  in  arms.  The  par- 
liament, which  met  in  accordance  with  the 
triennial  act,  on  the  4th  of  June,  elected 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  as  its  president.  They 
ratified  the  acts  of  the  previous  convention 
of  estates,  as  well  as  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant  and  the  treaty  with  England,  and 
confirmed  the  act  for  levying  money  by 
an  excise.  They  appointed  a  commission, 
consisting  of  the  chancellor  Loudon,  the 
earl  of  Argyle,  the  lords  Balmerino,  War- 
riston,  and  Cambuskenneth,  sir  John  Smith, 
provost  of  Edinburgh,  Hugh  Kennedy,  pro- 
vost of  Ayr,  Robert  Barclay  of  Irvine,  and 
lord  Maitiand,  to  act  with  the  English  par- 
liament in  negotiating  with  the  king.  They 
protested  against  the  imprisonment  of  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  as  a  breach  of  law,  what- 
ever offences  were  ;aid  to  his  charge  having 
been  committed  in  Scotland.  They  passed 
acts  of  attainder  against  several  of  the  chiefs 
who  had  risen  with  Huntley.  They  then 
prorogued  themselves  to  the  first  Tuesday 
of  January,  1645.  In  England,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  king's  prospects  ap- 
peared to  brighten,  and,  rendered  over- 
bearing by  the  slightest  breath  of  prosperity, 
Charles  appears  never  to  have  entered  with 
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any  sincerity  into  the  negotiations  at  Ux- 
bridge,  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  1645. 
He  was  elated  beyond  measure  at  the  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  Montrose's  exploits 
which  were  sent  to  court,  and  he  seemed  to 
think  himself  already  undisputed  master  of 
the  three  kingdoms. 

Even  in  winter,  Montrose  could  not  re- 
main idle,  for  the  sort  of  troops  he  had 
under  his  banner  could  only  be  kept  to- 
gether by  constant  activity  and  the  im- 
mediate prospect  of  plunder.  From  Strath- 
bogie  he  had  marched  to  Badenoch,  and 
thence  into  Athol,  where  he  was  rejoined 
by  Macdonald,  with  the  Irish  and  as  many 
of  the  Highlanders  as  he  had  been  able  to 
collect.  Actuated  by  the  meanest  feelings 
of  personal  jealousy  and  revenge,  Montrose 
now  determined  to  let  loose  his  savage  bands 
on  the  estates  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle 
and  his  kinsmen,  and  proceeding  by  rapid 
marches  through  difficult  defiles,  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  lands  of  the  laird  of  Glenorchy, 
one  of  Argyle's  near  kinsmen,  carrying 
massacre  and  fire  through  the  whole  dis- 
trict. The  horrors  of  this  atrocious  warfare 
soon  spread  over  the  whole  district  of 
Argyle.  "  Here  he  goes,"  says  Spaldiug, 
"  burns  and  slays  through  his  whole  coun- 
tries, and  left  no  house  nor  hold  (except 
impregnable  strengths)  unburnt,  their  corn, 
goods,  and  gear ;  and  left  not  a  four-footed 
beast  in  his  whole  lands,  and  such  as  would 
not  call  (that  they  could  not  lead  away)  they 
houghed  and  slew,  that  they  should  never 
make  stead  (be  of  any  rise.)  Montrose  re- 
mained in  Argyle's  countries  wasting,  burn- 
ing, and  destroying  all"  until  the  end  of 
January.  Argyle  who  had  returned  from 
Edinburgh  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  estates,  appears  to  have  been  taken  by 
surprise.  "We  are  told  that  he  was  living 
securely  in  his  castle  of  Inverary,  supposing 
no  enemy  to  be  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
him,  and,  as  the  march  into  Argyle  would 
have  been  a  difficult  one  even  in  summer, 
he  never  expected  that  it  would  have  been 
attempted  in  the  depth  of  winter,  till  the 
trembling  cow-herds  came  hurrying  from 
the  hills  with  the  news  that  the  enemy  was 
within  a  distance  of  two  miles.  As  Argyle 
was  totally  unprepared  for  resistance,  he 
made  his  escape  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  while 
Montrose  "  dividing  his  army  into  three 
brigades,  ranged  over  the  whole  country 
and  laid  it  waste;  as  many  as  they  find  in 
arms  going  to  the  -rendezvous  they  slay,  and 
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spared  no  man  fit  for  war,  and  so  destroyed 
or  drove  out  of  the  country  or  into  holes 
unknown  all  the  service,  and  fired  the  vil- 
lages and  cottages,  and  drove  away  and 
destroyed  all  their  cattle."  Such  is  the 
account  given  in  a  royalist  report  of  these 
events,  the  writer  of  which  everywhere 
speaks  as  lightly  as  possible  of  the  cruelties 
perpetrated  by  Montrose  and  his  followers. 

From  Argyle,  Montrose  continued  his  de- 
vastating course  through  Lorn  and  Glericoe 
to  the  confines  of  Lochaber,  but  on  his  way 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  marquis  of 
Argyle,  incensed  at  the  havoc  he  had  com- 
mitted on  his  estates,  had  raised  a  force  of 
about  three  thousand  men,  with  whom  he 
had  advanced  to  near  the  castle  of  Inver- 
lochy,  with  tlie  intention,  as  he  supposed, 
of  joining  the  garrison  of  Inverness,  and 
raising  the  counties  of  Murray  and  Iloss. 
This  he  determined  to  prevent  by  surpris- 
ing Argyle  before  he  received  any  reinforce- 
ments, and  for  this  purpose,  leaving  the 
common  road,  on  which  however  he  placed 
guards  to  hinder  Argyle  from  receiving  any 
intelligence,  he  marched  by  almost  unknown 
paths,  now  made  less  accessible  by  the  snow, 
over  the  mountains  of  Lochaber,  and  ap- 
peared quite  unexpectedly  within  half-a-mile 
of  Argyle's  army.  Argyle's  advanced  guards 
fell  back  in  the  utmost  astonishment,  but 
the  fatigue  of  the  march  was  too  great  to 
allow  Montrose  to  lead  on  his  men  imme- 
diately to  the  attack.  Argyle  had  thus 
time  to  recover  from  his  surprise  and  draw 
up  his  army  in  array,  and  both  parties  re- 
mained under  arms  during  a  long  moon- 
light night,  with  frequent  skirmishing. 
Montrose  placed  in  his  centre  the  high- 
landers,  who  were  flushed  with  their  recent 
successes  and  eager  for  more  plunder,  and 
his  wings  and  reserve  were  composed  of  the 
Irish.  Argyle's  army  was  composed  chiefly 
of  men  newly  raised  and  without  sufficient 
discipline;  and  Argyle  himself,  who  had 
already  on  more  than  one  occasion  shown  his 
incapacity  in  military  affairs,  instead  of 
encouraging  them  on  the  present  occasion 
by  his  own  example,  withdrew  on  board  a 
vessel  in  the  loch,  leaving  a  cousin  of  his 
name  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  leader.  At 
daybreak  on  the  2nd  of  February,  Montrose 
gave  the  signal  to  attack,  which  was  done 
with  so  much  impetuosity,  that  after  a  single 
discharge  of  musketry,  the  lowlanders  of  ( 
Argyle's  army  first,  and  then  the  high- 
landers,  took  to  headlong  flight.  Some, 
who  followed  the  shores  of  the  loch,  were 
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overtaken  and  destroyed,  but  the  rest,  flying 
to  the  mountains,  were  more  fortunate.  Of 
Argyle's  army  there  were  slain,  chiefly  in 
the  pursuit,  about  fifteen  hundred  men, 
among  whom  were  many  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  clan  Campbell.  Montrose's  own  loss 
appears  to  have  been  trifling,  but  he  had 
to  lament  the  death  of  a  friend  to  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  been  much  attached,  sir 
Thomas  Ogilvy,  a  son  of  the  earl  of  Airlie. 

Montrose  was  now  left  to  pursue  his  course 
of  outrage  and  slaughter  without  opposition. 
He  returned  through  Lochaber  to  Inver- 
ness,  and   finding  that  town  strongly  gar- 
risoned, he  "marched  peaceably  (?)  by  In- 
verness down  through  the  country  of  Moray, 
charging  all  manner  of  men  betwixt  sixty 
and  sixteen  to  rise  and   serve  the  king  and 
him  his  majesty's  lieutenant,  under  the  pain 
of  fire   and   sword,    against   his   highness's 
rebel  subjects ;  and  to  that  effect  to  meet 
him  in  their  best  arms  on  horse  and  foot 
immediately  after  the  charge.      This  bred 
great  fear,  and  sundry  of  the  Moray  men 
came  in  to  him.      Such   as  stood  out   he 
plundered,  spoiled,  and  burnt  their  houses 
and  lands  following,  viz.,  the  laird  of  Bal- 
nadallach's  three  houses,  Petchass,  Foyness, 
and   Balnadallach ;    houses,    biggings,   and 
corn-yards  of  his  whole  ground;    and  his 
whole  lands  plundered  of  horse,  nolt,  sheep, 
and  other  goods.     The  place  of  Grangehill 
pertaining  to  Moinian  Dunbar,  the  place  of 
Broddie  pertaining  to  the  laird  of  Broddie, 
the  place  of  Cowbiu  pertaining  to  Kinnaird, 
the  place  of  limes  pertaining  to  the  laird  of 
Innes,   and  Reidhall,   all  burnt  and  plun- 
dered.     The    lands    of    Burgie,    Lethein, 
Duffus,    plundered,   but  not  burnt.      Gar- 
moche   plundered,   but    not    fired.      Their 
salmon   cobbles  and   nets   cut    and   hewed 
down,   whereby   the   water  of    Spey   could 
not    be   well    fished.      Thus    as  Montrose 
marched  he  sent  out  parties  through  the 
country  with  fire  and  plundering."  The  fear 
was  great   in  Elgin   when  he   approached 
that  town,  and  the  committee  of  the  cove- 
nanters which  was  sitting  there  dispersed, 
and  fled  in  different  directions.     "  The  laird 
of  Innes  and  sundry  with  him  go  to  Spynie, 
where  his  eldest  son  was  dwelling.      The 
townspeople  of   Elgin  and  country   about 
seeing  the  laird  of  Innes  fly  to  Spynie,  flee 
also  with  their  wives,  bairns,  and  best  goods 
which   they    could    get   carried,    here    anc 
there,  but  chiefly  to  Spynie,  and  few  bode 
within  the  town  through  plain  fear ;  which 
incensed  the  soldiers  worse  against  the  town 


;han  if  they  had   bidden   and   kept   their 
louses."      Some  of  the  Gordons  and   che 
Grants  joined  Montrose  on  his  way  to  Elgin ; 
and  at  Elgin,  on  the  day  he  entered  the  town 
(the  19th  of  February),  the  lord  Gordon, 
who  had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  the 
covenanters,  suddenly  deserted  to  him.    No 
more  melancholy   picture  of   the    state  of 
these  northern  districts  can  be  given  than 
that  furnished  by  the  royalist  chronicler, 
Spalding.     "  Montrose  camping  at  Elgin," 
tie  tells   us,    "received,   to   save  the  town 
unburnt,    four   thousand   marks ;    but    his 
soldiers,  especially  the  laird  of  Grant's  sol- 
diers, plundered  the  town  pitifully,  and  left 
nothing  tursable  (portable)  unearned  away, 
and  brake  down  beds,  boards,  insight,  and 
plenishing.     Montrose  leaves  them  at  this 
plundering,  and  marches  from  Elgin  upon 
the  4th  of  March  towards  the  Bog  of  Geicht, 
with  the  body  of  his  army,  having  in  his 
company   the   earl   of    Seaforth,    the    lord 
Gordon,   the  laird  of   Grant,  the  laird  of 
Pluscardine,  the  laird  of  Loislin,  and  some 
others  who  had  come  in  to  him ;  and  sends 
before  him  over  the  Spey  the  Farquharsons 
of  Braemar,  to  plunder  the  town  of  Cullen 
pertaining  to  the  earl  of  Findlater,  which 
they  did  pitifully,  for  these  Farquharsons 
had  come  in  to  him  as  before.     Montrose 
being  over  Spey,  he  considers  that  the  two 
regiments  lying  in  Inverness  and  rebels  in 
the  country,  might  now  in  his  absence  break 
out  and  wrong  his  friends  that  are  in  his 
company ;    therefore  he  takes  the  earl  of 
Seaforth,  the  laird  of    Grant,   and  others 
formerly  said,  their  solemn  oaths  to  serve 
the   king    against   his   rebel   subjects,   and 
never  to  draw  arms  against  his  majesty  and 
his  royal  subjects ;  and  therefore  sent  them 
over  Spey  again  to  look  to  their  own  estates, 
upon  their  parole  to  come  with  all  their 
forces  upon  advertisement  to  assist  Mon- 
trose in  the  king's  service;   and  so  parted 
from  each  other.     But  the  earl  of  Seaforth 
got  more  credit  than  he  was  worthy  of,  for 
he  perjured  himself  and  turned  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  king  and  a  traitor.     Now,  as 
Montrose  foresaw  the  trouble  of  the  coun- 
try, so  it  fell  out,  for  there  came  parties 
from  the  regiment  lying  in  Inverness  to  the 
place  of  Elchas,  wherein  the  laird  of  Grant 
was  then  dwelling,  and  pitifully  plundered 
the  same,  and  left  not  the  lady's  apparel, 
jewels,    and    goldsmith   work   untaken   up, 
whereof   she  had    store.      Thereafter   they 
plundered  the  lands  of  Cokstoun,  because 
the  good  man  followed  the  lord   Gordon. 
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They  came  into  Elgin,  and  took  the  laird 
of  Pluscardine  and  his  brother  Loislin  out 
of  that  strong  house  pertaining  to  Pluscar- 
dine, had  them  to  Inverness,  and  kept  them 
(i.e.  put  them  in  prison),  as  they  who  had 
come  in  to  Montrose ;  but  this  was  thought 
to  be  done  with  Seaforth's  consent.  Always 
he  seems  to  be  sorry  at  the  taking-  of  his 
brethren,  comes  to  Inverness,  and  labours 
so  that  he  gat  them  both  set  to  liberty. 
This  was  said  to  be  plain  policy  used  by 
Seaforth,  for  lie  repented  himself  of  his 
ingoing  to  Montrose,  and  writ  to  the 
estates  to  the  earl  Marshall,  and  committee 
at  Aberdeen,  that  he  yielded  on  through 
fear,  and  that  he  avowed  to  bide  by  the 
good  cause  to  his  death ;  which  was  ac- 
cepted, and  partly  he  performed." 

The  career  of  Montrose  and  his  followers 
was  signalised  by  no  feelings  of  gallantry, 
and  the  noble  lady  of  the  earl  of  Findlater 
could  only  purchase  his  temporary  forbear- 
ance  with    money.      "  Montrose    marches 
from   the  Bog    to  the   place  of  Cullen  of 
Boyne,  the  earl  of  Findlater  himself  having 
fled  south  before  to  Edinburgh,  leaving  in 
these  dangerous  days,  pitiful  to  behold,  his 
lady  behind  him.     This  stately  house,  well 
decorate  with  brave  insight  and  plenishing, 
and  furnished  with  silver  plate,  and  all  other 
necessaries,    was    pitifully    plundered,    and 
nothing  tursable  (portable)  left.     And  then 
he  was  beginning  to  raise  fire ;  but  the  lady 
pitifully   besought   Montrose,   now   in   her 
husband's   absence,    to   forbear  fire  of  her 
ground  but  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
within  which   time   if   her    husband   came 
not   to   give   all  satisfaction,  that  then  his 
lordship    should    do    as    pleased  him  best. 
And  for  this  peace  of  fifteen  days'  time  she 
promised  twenty  thousand    marks,  whereof 
she  paid  in  hand  five  thousand  marks.    Mon- 
trose granted  her  desire  upon  the  conditions 
aforesaid,  and  raised  no  fire  on  the  carl  of 
Findlater' s  ground  (albeit  a  great  covenanter) 
at  this  time.    From  Findlater  he  marches  to 
the  Boyne,  plunders  this  country,  and  burns 
the  bigging  (buildings)  pitifully,  and  spoiled 
the  minister's  goods,  gear,  and  books.     The 
laird  himself  kept  the  Craig  of  Boyne,  wherein 
he  was  safe;   but  his  whole  lands  for  the 
most  part  were  thus  burnt  up  and  destroyed. 
Thereafter  he  marches  to  Banff,  plunders  the 
same  pitifully ;  no  merchandise,  goods,  nor 
gear  left.     They  saw  no  man  on  the  street 
but  was  stript  naked  to  the  skin.    Some  two 
or  three  worthless  houses  were  burnt.     No 
blood  shed.    And  so  they  left  Banff.    From 
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that    town    he   marched   to  Turreff,  where, 
according-  to  the  council  of  Aberdeen's  ordi- 
nance, there  came  to  Montrose  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray,  George  Morison,  George  Cullen,  and 
Mr.  John  Alexander,  advocate,  four  discreet 
well-set  burgesses,  their  commissioners,  who 
with  great  humility  pitifully  declared  to  his 
honour  the  manifold  miseries  daily  befalling 
the  town  of  Aberdeen,  coming  from  one  side 
and    from    another,    and   no    burgh    within 
Scotland  so  heavily  distressed  as  that  town 
from  time  to  time  since  the  beginning  of 
these  troubles,  as  was  well  known  unto  him- 
self; and  now  fearing  that  he  and  his  army 
was  coming  to  Aberdeen,  declared  the  whole 
seople,  man  and  woman,  through  plain  fear 
of  the  Irishes,  was  flying  away,  if  his  honour 
;ave  them  not  assurance  of  safety  and  pro- 
tection;  who  mildly  heard  these    commis- 
sioners, and  said  he  was  sorry  at  Aberdeen's 
alamities ;  always  forbade  them  to  be  feared, 
"or  his  foot-army,  wherein  the  Irishes  were, 
should  not  come  near  Aberdeen  by  eight 
miles,  and  if  himself  came,  he  craved  nothing 
but  entertainment  upon  his  own    charges, 
further  wrong  he  intended  not  to  do  to  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen ;  which  truly  and  nobly 
lie  kept.     The  commissioners  were  glad  of 
this  unexpected  good  answer.     They  gave 
many  thanks,  and  humbly  taking  their  leave 
from  Montrose,   came    back  from   Turreff; 
and  upon  the  10th  of  March  came  to  Aber- 
deen, where  they  declared  the  good  answer 
which  they  had  gotten,  to  the  great  joy  of 
magistrates  and  commons,  man,   wife,  and 
child  within  the  burgh.     Sunday,  the  9th  of 
March,  no  sermon  ia  either  of  the  Aber- 
deens,  through  the  absence  of  our  ministry 
fled  for  fear ;  yet  Dr.  Goold  preached  in  the 
college  kirk,  but  durst  not  come  to  the  high 
kirk.     Upon  the  same  Sunday,  major  Na- 
thaniel Gordon  leaves  Montrose  at  Turreff, 
and    came    to    Aberdeen    with    some    few 
troopers ;  and  on  the  moru  there  came  in  to 
him  a  hundred  Irish  dragooners.     The  keys 
of  kirks,  ports,  and  tolbooth  are  delivered  to 
him.     He  sets  such  prisoners  as  were  there 
to   liberty,   amongst  whom   there  was   one 
called  Thomas  Meldrum,  warded  for  follow- 
ing Montrose.     He   took   the   spare    arms 
lying  at  Torry,  left  there  by  the  Lothian 
regiment  under   the   keeping   of  umquhile 
captain  Keith,  Marshall's  brother's   troops. 
They  took  eighteen,  hundred  muskets,  pikes, 
and  other   arms.     There  were    some    hurt, 
some  slain,  and  some  of  this  troop  taken  pri- 
soners and  warded  in  the  tolbooth  of  Aber- 
deen.    The  arms  were  laid  there  also.     And 
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lieutenant  Scott,  one  of  the  said  Lothian 
regiment,  lying  lurking  beyond  the  rest, 
was  also  taken  ;  major  Gordon  received 
orders  to  watch  the  town,  and  set  out  scout 
watches  nightly  as  far  off  as  Cowie,  to  see  if 
any  army  was  coming  from  the  south. 
There  was  some  skirmishing  at  the  Brig  of 
Dee,  where  Keith's  troop  was  routed ;  and 
finding  the  fields  fair,  he  returns  back  to 
Montrose,  who  had  removed  from  Turreff  to- 
wards Frendracht.  Tlie  young  viscount  was 
in  the  place,  which  he  kept  (defended),  but 
the  laird,  his  father,  was  in  Muchallis  with  the 
lord  Fraser  his  godson,  all  prime  covenanters. 
He  plundered  threescore  ploughs  of  Fren- 
dracht's  lands,  lying  within  the  parishes  of 
1  Forge,  Drumblait,  and  Inverkeithing,  and 
!  the  minister's  house  of  Forge,  which,  with 
the  rest  of  the  whole  houses,  biggings,  barns, 
i  byres  (sheds) ,  corn-yards,  insight  and  plenish- 
ing, was  burnt  up  in  the  air ;  and  the  whole 
oxen,  horse,  nolt,  sheep,  kie,  and  other 
bestial,  pitifully  plundered  and  carried  away, 
leaving  this  ground  desolate.  Moutrose  writ 
from  Pennyburn  a  letter  to  Aberdeen  of  the 
10th  of  March,  commanding  them  to  cause 
their  drum  go  through  the  town,  charging 
all  manner  of  men  within  the  shire  between 
sixty  and  sixteen  to  meet  him  in  their  best 
arms  and  on  their  best  horse  upon  the  15th 
'  of  March,  at  his  camp  at  Inverurie,  under 
the  pain  of  fire  and  sword.  Drums  went, 
I  the  charger  sped  "through  the  shire,  and 
i  many  met  him  on  horse  and  foot  for  obe- 
dience thereof.  From  Frendracht  he  marched 
to  Kintore,  Kintail,  and  Inverury,  and  came 
to  Kintore  upon  the  12th  of  March.  His 
army  was  quartered  about  the  bounds  afore- 
said, himself  lodged  in  Mr.  John  Cheync's 
house,  minister  of  Kintore.  He  gave  out 
orders  that  each  parish  within  the  presbytery 
of  Aberdeen  (except  Aberdeen)  should  send 
to  him  two  commissioners,  with  a  perfect 
roll  of  all  the  fewers  (those  who  held  by  feudal 
tenure),  heritours  and  life-renters  of  each 
parish,  whereby  they  might  furnish  to  his  ser- 
vice horse  and  men  according  to  their 
estates;  which  was  clone,  and  men  daily 
coming  in  to  him  for  fear  of  fire  and  sword, 
who  otherwise  would  have  stood  out." 

While  thus  occupied  in  laying  waste  the 
shire  of  Aberdeen,  a  party  of  Montrose's 
troops  experienced  a  disaster  which,  though 
not  of  great  moment,  shows  us  the  want  of 
caution  which  was  so  characteristic  of  this 
chief  and  his  followers,  and  which  at  last 
proved  their  ruin.  Donald  Farquharson, 
a  highland  chief  much  esteemed  by  Montrose, 
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went  to  Aberdeen  with  about  eighty  troopers 
of  his  best  horse,  and  they  lay  there  drinking 
and  making  merry,  and  so  negligently,  that 
they  had  neither  closed  the  gates  nor  set 
watchmen  upon  then.  Information  of  this 
state  of  things  was  immediately  carried  to 
the  covenanters'  commander,  general  Hurry, 
who  lay  with  the  lord  Balcarras's  regiment 
and  other  troops  at  the  North  Water  Brig. 
Hurry  took  a  party  of  horse  and  some 
musketeers,  and  marching  suddenly  to  Aber- 
deen, set  watches  at  the  gates  that  none 
might  escape,  and  then  entered  the  town. 
"  The  other  party  dispersed  through  the 
town  drinking  carelessly  in  their  lodgings, 
and  hearing  the  horse  feet  and  great  noise, 
was  astonished,  never  dreaming  of  their 
enemy.  Always  this  Donald  Farquharsou 
happened  to  come  to  the  calsey  (street), 
where  he  was  cruelly  slain  aneut  the  court- 
de-guard,  a  brave  gentleman,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  captains  amongst  all  the  highlanders 
of  Scotland.  Two  or  three  others  were 
killed ;  and  some  prisoners  taken,  and  cast 
in  the  irons  within  the  tollbooth.  Great 
lamentation  was  made  for  this  gallant,  being 
still  the  king's  man  for  life  and  death. 
Hurry  thereafter  goes  to  the  court-de-guard, 
and  takes  out  the  whole  troopers'  horses 
standing  there,  and  likewise  out  of  the 
stables,  convoyed  by  the  townspeople  where 
they  stood.  Amongst  the  rest,  the  marquis 
of  Huntley's  best  horse,  whom  the  lord 
Gordon  had  lent  to  major  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
was  taken  by  captain  Robert  Forbes,  brother 
to  sir  William  Forbes  of  Cragiwar.  They 
gat  gallant  horses.  The  gentlemen  could 
not  mend  it;  but  glad  to  escape  with  their 
lives,  some  one  gate,  some  another.  Hurry 
tarried  not  longer  in  the  town  than  lie 
could  get  their  horses,  but  returns  back 
again  the  gate  he  came;  and  by  the  way 
takes  out  of  the  burgh  of  Montrose  the 
marquis  of  Montrose's  second  son  (now  lord 
Grahamc,  by  reason  of  his  elder  brother's 
decease),  a  young  bairn  about  fourteen 
years,  learning  at  the  schools,  attended  by 
his  pedagogue  in  quiet  manner.  Always  he 
is  taken,  and  had  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
with  his  pedagogue  is  both  warded  in  the 
castle  of  Edinburgh.  Hurry  having  done 
this  exploit  in  Aberdeen,  the  gentlemen 
were  sorry  and  could  not  amend  it.  Thev 
returned  back  to  Montrose,  part  on  horse, 
and  part  on  foot,  ashamed  of  this  accident. 
Montrose  was  highly  offended  for  the  loss  of 
Donald  Farquharson,  more  than  all  the  rest,, 
through  too  great  carelessness." 
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Montrose's  vengeance  seems  to  have  been 
excited  by  this  accident,  and  he  recom- 
menced his  ravages  with  an  increase  of  fury. 
The  surprise  of  Donald  Farquharson  took 
place  on  the  loth  of  March,  and  on  Sunday  ; 
the  17th,  the  marquis  again  put  his  forces ' 
in  movement,  and  marched  from  Kintore 
into  the  lord  Eraser's  lands  at  Durris.  "  He 
spared  by  the  way  the  lairds  of  Monymusk 
and  Ley's  lands  unplundered  upon  some 
privy  conditions,  and  came  to  Durris,  where 
major  Macdouald  meets  him.  They  burnt 
up  the  place,  low  biggings,  and  all  the  corn, 
and  spoiled  the  whole  ground  of  horse,  nolt, 
sheep,  and  other  goods.  This  done  upon 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  March.  And  a  party 
the  same  Sunday  was  directed  out  upon 
such  lands  of  Fintray  as  pertained  to  the 
laird  of  Cragiwar  to  plunder,  burn,  and 
destroy  the  same,  houses,  biggings,  corns, 
and  all.  Mr.  Andrew  Abercromby,  minister 
at  Fintray,  his  house  and  corns  burnt  up, 
and  goods  plundered,  being  a  main  cove- 
nanter. Some  thought  Cragiwar  deserved 
this  injury,  who,  being  credibly  taken 
prisoner  and  well  respected  both  of  the 
country  and  Montrose,  would  take  his 
liberty  after  such  dishonourable  manner 
(i.e.,  make  his  escape),  whereas  if  he  had 
stayed,  his  licence  might  have  been  pur- 
chased by  a  fair  way ;  at  least  he  would  not 
have  suffered  such  skaith  if  he  had  bidden 
(remained)  captive.  Montrose  marches  from 
Durris  to  Stonehaven,  and  came  there  upon 
Tuesday,  19th  of  March.  .  .  .  Montrose 
quarters  himself  on  James  Clerk,  the  pro- 
vost's house  of  Stonehaven  ;  the  lord  Gordon 
and  others  beside  his  army  quartered  in 
Cowie  and  about  the  country.  Upon 
Wednesday,  the  20th  of  March,  he  writes  a 
letter  to  the  earl  Marshall  being  inDunnotter, 
where  there  was  about  sixteen  ministers  who 
had  fled  their  own  houses  and  there  taken 
refuge.  Amongst  whom  was  Mr.  Andrew 
Cant,  and  his  wife  also;  Mr.  John  Hew, 
minister  at  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  William 
Douglas,  professor  there.  George  Keith, 
the  earl's  brother,  was  also  come  there  lately 
from  France,  and  divers  others.  But  this 
letter  was  received  and  read;  albeit  the 
bearer  stood  at  the  gate,  but  gat  no  answer 
(whereat  Montrose  was  highly  offended), 
done  chiefly  by  persuasion  of  his  own  lady 
and  of  the  ministry,  specially  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Cant.  It  is  said  the  lord  Gordon  writ  a 
letter  to  the  foresaid  George  Keith  (who 
came  to  Stonehaven  and  conferred  with  him 
and  Montrose  also),  whose  desire  was  that 
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the  earl  should  serve  the  king,  and  concur 
with  him  against  his  rebellious  subjects,  as 
he  that  was  bound  thereto  both  from  his 
place  and  honours  (this  was  the  sum,  as  was 
said,  of  all)  ;  otherways  to  be  upon  his  own 
hazard.  But  this  noble  earl,  counselled  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Cant  and  the  rest  of  the 
brethren,  refused  this  service  alluterlie 
(entirely],  saying,  he  would  not  be  against 
the  country.  Whereupon  Montrose,  on 
21st  of  March,  began  and  burnt  up  all  the 
barn-yards  of  Dunnotter,  houses,  corns,  and 
all,  which  the  earl,  his  lady,  and  the  rest 
within  the  place  saw;  syne  (then)  fires  the 
tollbooth  of  Stonehaven  (wherein  there  was 
store  of  beer  and  corns),  and  whole  town 
also,  being  the  king's  royal  burgh,  with  the 
whole  corn-yards,  houses,  and  biggings,  ex- 
cept the  said  James  Clerk's  bigging,  wherein 
Monti'ose  himself  was  quartered.  They 
plundered  a  ship  lying  in  the  harbour,  then 
set  her  on  fire,  with  the  fisher-boats  lying 
there.  They  burnt  up  the  whole  town  of 
Cowie,  houses,  biggings,  corns,  and  corn- 
yards,  and  such  like ;  plundered  the  whole 
goods,  gear,  horses,  nolt,  sheep,  which  they 
could  get.  They  plundered  the  parson  of 
Dunnotter's  house,  then  set  the  same  on 
fire.  It  is  said  the  people  of  Stonehaven 
came  out,  man  and  woman,  children  at  their 
foot,  and  children  in  their  arms,  crying, 
howling,  and  weeping,  praying  the  earl  for 
God's  cause  to  save  them  from  this  fire, 
howsone  (as  soon  as)  it  was  kindled.  But 
the  poor  people  gat  no  answer,  nor  knew 
they  where  to  go  with  their  children.  La- 
mentable to  see  !  Fetteresso  also  was  fired, 
and  a  quarter  thereof  burnt ;  but  the  whole 
low  biggings  and  corn-yards  utterly  des- 
troyed and  burnt  up.  They  fired  the 
pleasant  park  of  Fetteresso.  Some  trees 
burnt,  others  being  green  could  not  well 
burn.  But  the  hart,  the  hind,  the  deer,  the 
roe  skirllit  (screamed)  at  the  sight  of  this 
fire ;  but  they  were  all  taken  and  slain.  The 
horse,  mares,  oxen,  and  kine  were  all  like- 
wise killed ;  and  the  whole  barony  of  Dun- 
notter and  Fetteresso  utterly  spoiled,  plun- 
dered, and  undone.  After  this  he  marches 
to  Drumlaithie,  and  Urie,  pertaining  to 
John  Forbes  of  Leslie,  a  great  covenanter. 
He  fires  the  place,  burns  all  to  the  vaults,  and 
all  the  low  bigging,  corns,  and  barn-yards; 
and  plunders  the  whole  ground.  He  sends  to 
his  own  good  brother  the  viscount  of  Arbuth- 
not ;  but,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  order,  there 
was  burnt  and  plundered  to  him  about 
twenty-four  ploughs  of  land."  In  this  way 
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hence  to  Fettercarne,  Montrose's  men  had 
some  skirmishes  with  those  of  general 
Hurry,  but  the  latter  not  feeling  sufficiently 
strong  to  give  him  battle,  fell  back  upon 
general  Baillie's  army,  which  was  near  at 
hand.  "  Montrose  stayed  at  Fettercarne 
Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  marches 
therefrom  upon  Monday,  the  25th  of  March 
to  Brcchiu  with  his  foot  army,  and  directs 
his  troopers  to  the  town  of  Montrose,  with 
charge  to  take  their  entertainment,  but  no 
more.  They  took  the  same,  and  wine 
enough,  but  did  no  more  harm  to  the  town. 
The  townspeople  of  Brechin  hid  their  goods 
in  the  castle  thereof  and  kirk-steeples,  and 
fled  themselves ;  which  flight  enraged  the 
soldiers.  They  found  their  goods,  plundered 
the  castle  and  whole  town,  and  burnt  about 
sixty  houses.  From.  Brechin  he  marches 
with  his  troopers  in  one  body  through 
Angus,  where  he  raise  some  fire  also ;  lieu- 
tenant-general major  Baillic  being  in  the 
fields  near  by,  having  four  foot  regiments, 
and  two  regiments  of  horse,  to  whom  also 

I  came  the  lord  of  London,  high  chancellor, 
his  regiment,  with  the  earl  of  Lothian's 
regiment  also,  both  foot  regiments,  besides 
other  great  forces  coming,  as  fifteen  hundred 
red-coats  out  of  Ireland,  and  some  other 
regiments;  yet  was  but  six  hundred  red- 
coats. Montrose  is  informed  of  lieutenant- 
major  Baillie's  forces  and  mighty  prepara- 
tion ;  vet  could  not  dismay  him,  but  from 
Brechin  through  Angus  he  marches  in  his 
sight  and  his  forces'  without  stroke  of  sword 
or  push  of  pike  ;  he  having  then  in  service 
four  foot  regiments  and  the  lord  of  Balcarras 
and  sir  James  Hackct's  two  horse  regiments, 
whereas  Montrose  was  not  so  many  in  his 
service,  not  passing  three  thousand  foot, 
horse,  and  dragooners.  Baillie  comes  from 
Perth  to  meet  with  Montrose  at  or  about 
Brechin.  Montrose  marches  in  his  sight,  as 
said  is,  to  the  water  of  Tay.  He  keeps  the 
one  side,  and  Baillie  follows  and  keeps  the 
other  side  of  this  river,  within  musket-shot 
to  each  other.  There  was  skirmishing  be- 
twixt their  scout-watches  daily,  but  none 
offering  battle  to  others  (i.e.,  neither  of  them 
offering  the  other  battle.)  Whereat  many 
marvelled;  the  country  also  held  under 
continual  fear,  not  knowing  whom  to  follow, 

I  and  gladly  would  have  had  it  discussed  by 
battle  betwixt  them.  But  however  it  was, 

I  Baillie  durst  not  go  on  but  according  to 

1  order,  who  had  some  noblemen  in  his 
council  of  war  still  with  him,  such  as  the 
earl  of  Crawford  (sometimes  called  lord 


Lindsay),  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  the  lord  of 
Balrneriuo,  the  lord  Kirkcudbright,  and 
some  others,  without  whose  advice  he  could 
do  nothing.  .  .  .  Ye  have  Montrose's 
march,  and  lieutenant-major  Baillie's  con- 
tinual following  of  him,  and  how  the  country 
was  kept  in  daily  fear  both  of  the  one  army 
and  of  the  other.  As  they  are  dallying 
thus  ways  in  each  other's  sight  about  four 
or  five  days  time,  Montrose  marches  to 
Kirriemure  and  the  hills,  and  Baillie  to 
Perth.  In  the  meantime  the  lord  Gordon 
and  the  general-major  Macdonald  gets  order 
to  go  storm  Dundee,  who,  upon  Friday,  the 
4th  of  April,  came  there  with  about  two 
hundred  horse  and  eight  hundred  foot, 
whereof  the  most  part  was  Irishes,  and 
Montrose  followed  with  the  whole  army  that 
same  day,  and  encamped  at  Dundee's  Law, 
hard  beside." 

Dundee  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
its  attachment  to  the  covenant,  and  appears 
to  have  been  marked  out  as  an  especial 
object  of  vengeance.  The  townsmen,  ex- 
pecting assistance,  flew  to  arms  to  defend 
themselves;  but  the  Irish  and  Highlanders 
rushed  011  with  such  fury,  that  they  drove 
them  from  their  stations,  and  turned  their 
own  guns  upon  the  town.  At  the  same 
time  the  barricades  were  forced,  and  the 
gates  burst  open,  and  the  savage  assailants 
having  thus  forced  a  way  into  the  town,  set 
it  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  began  to 
plunder.  But  Montrose  was  betrayed  into 
a  defeat  from  his  incautious  neglect  of 
obtaining  good  information.  He  was  stand- 
ing on  a  hill  which  overlooked  Dundee, 
quietly  contemplating  the  havoc  made  by 
his  troops  in  the  town,  and  imagining  that 
the  troops  of  the  covenanters  were  far  dis- 
tant, when  the  unexpected  information  was 
brought  him,  that  Baillie  and  Hurry  having 
joined  their  troops,  were  hastily  advancing 
upon  him  with  a  superior  force,  and  that 
they  were  not  more  than  a  mile  distant. 
To  add  to  his  perilous  situation,  when  he 
gave  instant  orders  for  recalling  his  troops 
from  the  town,  they  were  found  to  be  so 
intent  upon  plunder,  or  drunk  with  the 
ardent  liquors  they  had  found,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  obeying  orders,  and  they  would 
have  been  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces,  had  not 
the  disagreement  between  the  two  leaders  of 
the  covenanters  caused  delay  on  their  part. 
Hurry,  who  commanded  the  horse,  would 
neither  charge  the  royalists  in  front,  nor 
obey  Baillie's  orders,  to  join  him  in  attack- 
ing them  in  flank,  and  while  they  were  thus 
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disputing,  Montrose  managed  to  get  together 
his  army,  iu  order  to  march.  He  sent  off 
the  main  body,  having  selected  two  hundred 
of  the  freshest  of  the  foot  to  cover  their 
retreat,  while  he  brought  up  the  rear  with 
all  the  horse.  By  the  time  he  had  done 
this,  however,  the  covenanters  were  within 
musket-shot,  and  he  lost  many  of  his  men 
as  well  in  the  retreat  as  in  the  attack  upon 
the  town,  aud  his  loss  no  doubt  would  have 
been  greater,  but  for  the  near  approach  of 
night.  To  evade  their  pursuers,  the  fugi- 
tives during  the  night  took  a  south-westerly 
course,  but  at  day-break  they  made  a  sudden 
turn  towards  the  north,  aud  passing  the 
South  Esk,  near  Careston-castle,  they  suc- 
ceeded, after  a  circuitous  march  of  nearly 
twenty  miles,  in  reaching  the  mountains  in 
safety,  and  Montrose  allowed  his  wearied 
troops  to  repose  in  Glenesk. 

During  these  events,  the  Scottish  par- 
liament and  general  assembly  had  met 
again,  iu  the  month  of  January,  to  provide 
against  the  distresses  of  the  country  ;  but 
the  time  of  the  former  was  occupied  at 
first  more  with  the  private  animosities  of 
the  parliamentary  leaders  than  with  the 
interests  of  the  country.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  general  assembly  drew  up 
an  address,  or  free  admonition,  to  the  par- 
liament, representing  to  them  the  unhappy  \ 
state  of  the  country,  and  urging  them  to  lay 
aside  their  private  dissensions,  and  unite  cor- 
dially in  bringing  to  justice  the  men  who 
were  now  deluging  their  soil  with  blood,  and 
in  driving  out  or  extirpating  the  barbarians 
who  were  ravaging  their  homesteads.  They 
represented  to  them  that  the  facility  with 
which  convicted '  traitors  were  suffered  to 
escape,  and  their  own  indecision,  was  not 
only  saddening  the  hearts  of  their  friends 
and  emboldening  their  enemies,  but  that  it 
encouraged  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the 
people  to  bear  the  burthens  which  the  good 
of  the  kingdom  required  them  to  undergo. 
At  the  same  time  the  assembly  addressed  a 
solemn  warning  to  the  noblemen,  barons, 
gentlemen,  boroughs,  ministers,  and  com- 
mons of  Scotland,  and  to  the  armies  within 
and  without  the  kingdom,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  warning  began  with  a  pic- 
ture of  the  sufferings  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  ascribed  to  the  sins  of  the  people. 
These  sins  were,  the  selfishness  and  want  of 
public  spirit  among  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
barons,  who  studied  their  own  private  in- 
terest more  than  that  of  the  commonwealth  ; 
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the  time-serving  spirit  too  prevalent  among 
many  of  them ;  the  neglect  of  the  gospel ; 
the  lukewarmness  of  others  in  not  bringing 
to  justice  those  who  had  led  on  others  to 
shed  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  and  in 
neglecting  so  long  to  promote  a  real  per- 
sonal reformation  in  themselves  and  in 
those  under  their  charge.  They  told  people 
in  general  that  the  kingdom  had  reached  a 
crisis  at  which  there  was  no  longer  room  for 
half  measures  or  dallying  with  the  enemy, 
but  that  every  man,  who  was  not  totally 
regardless  of  his  religion,  law,  liberty,  or 
country,  and  who  was  not  dead  to  all  natural 
affection  for  wives,  children,  or  friends, 
must  act  now  or  never,  aud  exert  them- 
selves to  the  uttermost.  The  armies  were 
exhorted  to  live  soberly  and  righteously, 
and  avoid  all  intemperance  aud  scandalous 
conduct,  reminding  them  that  they  must 
put  their  chief  trust  in  God  rather  than  in 
their  own  strength.  They  further  told  the 
people  that  they  could  not  overcome  their 
enemies  without  a  sufficient  army,  which 
army  must  have  maintenance,  and  although 
the  public  burthens  which  these  things 
occasioned  could  not  but  be  grievous  to 
them  all,  yet  they  were  exhorted  to  bear 
them  with  patience,  and  not  repine  against 
them,  seeing  that  it  was  necessary  they 
should  give  some  portion  of  their  goods  to 
secure  their  religion  and  liberties  in  future. 
Last  of  all,  the  assembly  addressed  a  strong 
remonstrance  to  the  king,  telling  him  that 
the  affections  of  his  people  were  alienated 
from  him  by  the  horrible  cruelties  com- 
mitted upon  them  by  Irish  and  others 
under  his  own  commission  and  warrant,  by 
his  shutting  his  cars  to  their  humble  and 
just  desires,  by  his  toleration  of  popery,  and 
by  a  variety  of  public  acts  which  they 
rehearsed.  They  exhorted  him  to  repen- 
tance, and  to  be  more  willing  to  listen  to 
their  complaints,  telling  him  that  in  this 
manner  he  would  find  favour  with  God  and 
with  his  people ;  but  if  he  refused  to 
hearken  to  their  wholesome  counsel,  they 
called  God  to  witness  that  they  had  dis- 
charged their  own  consciences,  and  that 
they  were  blameless  of  the  sad  consequences 
that  might  follow. 

The  difficulties  in  enforcing  the  regular 
payment  of  the  excise,  obliged  the  parlia- 
ment to  adopt  various  expedients  for  raising 
money,  and  among  others  they  offered  for 
sale  the  forfeited  lands  of  Montrose,  Huntley, 
Cam  wath,  and  Traquair,  and  engaged  the  pub- 
lic faith  to  warrant  the  purchase  aud  protect 
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the  persons  of  the  purchasers.  They  were 
obliged  also  to  adopt  coercive  measures  to 
raise  forces  for  the  war ;  and  their  efforts 
for  this  purpose  were  rendered  effective 
chiefly  through  the  exhortations  of  the 
ministers,  which  were  still  successful  in 
raising  up  the  spirits  of  the  country.  The 
assembly  itself  was  again  occupied  with  the 
grave  subject  of  uniformity  of  religion. 
The  directory  for  public  worship,  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  the  divines  at  West- 
minster, and  approved  by  the  English  par- 
liament, was  brought  to  the  assembly  by 
their  commissioners.  The  independents 
had  yielded  much  to  the  presbyterians, 
and  the  forms  of  worship  as  set  out  in 
the  directory  were  simple,  and  left  little 
room  for  dispute.  Still,  however,  the  pres- 
byterians were  not  fully  satisfied,  though 

|  they  approved  generally  of  the  proceedings 
at  Westminster. 

The  attention  of  the  parliament  was  called 
especially  to  the  proceedings  in  the  north. 
As  the  earls  of  Argyle  and  Lothian  had 
thrown  up  their  commissions,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  to  the 
irregular  troops  who  were  employed  against 
Montrose,  and  for  this  purpose  the  parlia- 
ment recalled  from  England  lieutenant- 
general  Baillie,  an  officer  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  German  wars  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  and  who,  like  Leslie,  had 
returned  to  his  native  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  troubles  to  offer  his  sword  to 
the  popular  party.  This  appointment  gave 
umbrage  to  some  of  the  nobility,  especially 
to  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  under  whom  he 
refused  to  act  in  a  subordinate  position,  and 
the  parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  attend  in  his  camp  and  advise 
and  direct  him,  but  which  in  reality  had 
the  effect  of  thwarting  and  hampering  him 
in  all  his  plans.  The  forces  placed  under 
his  command  were  in  a  miserable  condition, 
consisting  of  men  who  were  scarcely  dis- 

j  ciplined  sufficiently  to  fit  them  for  regular 
warfare,  and  had  not  the  daring  which  was 
required  for  a  war  of  partisans.  With 
these  he  was  sent  west  to  assist  the  earl  of 
Argyle,  when  that  nobleman's  country  was 

!    overrun  by  Montrose,  but  he  was  stopped 

!  at  Roseneath  by  a  message  from  Argyle, 
who  pleaded  the  impossibility  of  supporting 

i  his  army  in  a  wasted  country,  and  requested 
him  to  send  only  a  part  (eleven  hundred 

;  men)  of  his  foot.  This  body  of  men  was  pre- 
sent in  the  disaster  of  Inverlochy,  where  they 
were  almost  destroyed.  The  parliament  had 


appointed  as  Baillie's  major-general,  Hurry, 
a  brave  soldier,  but  a  man  without  principle, 
unpossessed  of  the  talents  which  create  a 
successful  commander,  and  yet  unwilling  to 
act  cordially  in  the  character  of  a  subaltern. 
Baillie  was  hindered  by  the  hesitation  of 
the  parliamentary  committee  from  attack- 
ing Montrose's  army  on  its  march  towards 
Dundee,  and  as  we  have  seen,  Montrose 
escaped  from  that  town  chiefly  through  the 
disobedience  of  Hurry.  After  this  latter 
event,  the  committee  decided  that  the  army 
under  Baillie  should  separate,  and  that,  while 
he  marched  himself  with  one  division  to 
invade  Athol,  destroy  Montrose's  resources 
there,  and  prevent  his  advance  southward, 
Hurry  with  the  other  division  should  pro- 
ceed to  the  north,  place  himself  in  commu- 
nication with  the  covenanters  there,  and 
keep  in  check  the  Gordons  and  their  friends. 
On  the  llth  of  April,  when  Hurry  would 
have  commenced  his  march  from  Aberdeen, 
one  of  the  regiments  mutinied,  because 
they  had  not,  like  the  other  regiments  re- 
ceived their  new  clothing  and  pay,  and  re- 
fused to  leave  their  quarters,  until  the  arrival 
of  a  ship  from  Leith  on  the  17th  enabled  him 
to  comply  with  their  demands,  but  he  was 
thus  detained  in  Aberdeen  from  the  llth  of 
April  to  the  19th.  On  this  latter  day  he 
marched  with  his  whole  army  towards  Kin- 
tore  and  Inverurie,  plundering  ou  their  way 
the  estates  of  some  of  Montrose's  partisans. 
Meanwhile  Montrose  was  lying  at  Kir- 
ricmuir,  whence  he  sent  Macdonald  through 
Cromar  and  Glentanner,  while  he  himself 
moved  southward  to  Dunkeld  ;  Baillie  lying 
all  this  time  with  the  whole  of  his  force  at 
Perth.  Macdonald  was  joined  on  his  march 
by  Forbes  of  Skollater,  with  two  hundred 
men,  and  together  they  laid  waste  the  lands 
of  the  lord  Couper  in  Angus,  burnt  the 
town  of  Couper,  and  slew  Mr.  Patrick 
Lindsay,  the  minister,  with  others.  They 
here  surprised  some  troopers  of  lord  Bal- 
earras's  regiment,  some  of  whom  they  slew, 
and  took  all  their  arms  and  horses.  After 
this  exploit,  they  "  took  the  hills."  Mon- 
trose returned  from  Dunkeld  towards  the 
north,  "  and  beyond  Dee  t'.ierc  came  to  him 
the  lord  Gordon  out  of  Auchendoun,  and 
Macdonald  and  his  company.  Siclike  there 
came  to  him  the  lord  of  Aboyne,  the  master 
of  Napier,  the  laird  Delgattie,  the  laird  of 
Kerr,  younger,  who,  with  the  earl  of  Nid- 
desdale  and  lord  Herries,  had  broken  out 
of  Carlisle  with  about  twenty-eight  horse, 
through  David  Leslie's  army  desperately, 
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yet  happily  safe  and  sound.  This  Aboyne, 
Napier,  Delgattie,  and  Kerr,  came  to  Mon- 
trose  beyond  Dee,  who  were  all  joyful  of 
each  other.  They  began  to  march,  cross 
the  river  Dee  at  the  mill  of  Crathie,  and 
haste  the  lord  Aboyne  to  Aberdeen  for 
powder,  they  so  bide  his  return  at  Skeyne. 
He  comes  down  Dee  side  upon  Thursday, 
the  1st  of  May,  with  about  eighty  horse, 
came  to  Aberdeen,  sets  watches,  goes  to  two 
ships  lying  in  the  harbour,  plunders  about 
twenty  barrels  or  kinkenis  of  powder,  staid 
no  longer,  but  shortly  passed  to  the  camp 
lying  at  Skeyne  the  same  night,  who  was 
very  glad  of  the  powder,  being  very  scant 
thereof.  He  did  no  more  skaith  (injury.) 
Yet  Mr.  Andrew  Cant,  Mr.  John  Hew,  and 
some  covenanters,  fled  like  foxes.  These 
ships  but  new  came  home  from  Flanders. 
Mr.  William  Chalmer,  minister  at  Skeyne, 
and  Mr.  William  Davidson's  house  were 
plundered,  and  two  men  were  killed  by  the 
Irishes ;  but  no  wrong  was  done  to  the  lady 
Marshall's  life-rent  lands." 

Meanwhile  Hurry  had  marched  into  the 
lands  of  the  Gordons.  "  Ye  have  heard," 
Spalding  continues,  "  of  Hurry's  march  to 
Strathbogie  and  the  Engzie.  He  raised  no 
fire,  nor  did  any  wrong  to  the  stately  palaces 
of  Strathbogie  and  the  Bog ;  but  marched 
by  them  to  the  Engzie,  and  encamped  about 
Over  and  Nether  Bukies,  where  the  carl  of 
Fiudlater  and  lord  of  Crichton,  the  laird  of 
Boyne,  and  some  others,  came  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  lord  Gordon,  at  Hurry's  com- 
ing, went  to  Auchendoun,  where  he  staid 
till  he  went  to  Montrose,  as  yc  have  heard, 
because  he  had  no  order  to  give  battle  to 
Hurry,  who  all  this  time  is  plundering  the 
pleasant  country  of  the  Engzie.  He  made 
up  four  hundred  dragooners  of  the  country 
horse,  and  made  meat  of  the  corns,  victuals, 
nolt,  sheep,  and  kine;  and,  as  was  said,  he 
sent  to  Frendracht's  tenants  corns,  cattle, 
and  other  goods,  to  help  their  losses.  He  was 
estimated  at  a  thousand  foot,  two  hundred 
troopers,  and  four  hundred  dragooners,  by 
and  attour  (besides)  such  country  help  as 
came  in  to  him.  He  encamped  here  from 
about  the  20th  of  April,  that  he  came  to 
the  Engzie,  to  Friday,  the  2nd  of  May; 
and,  hearing  of  Montrose's  coming,  upon 
Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May,  he  marches  over 
Spey,  there  to  join  with  the  Murray  forces. 
Montrose,  lying  at  Skeyne,  upon  Friday, 
the  2nd  of  .May,  by  break  of  day,  he 
marches  in  a  full  body  to  Strathbogie,  upon 
the  morrow  to  the  Bog,  and  upon  Monday, 


the  5th  of  May,  passed  hastily  after  Hurry 
over  Spey.  He  was  estimated  about  four 
thousand  men,  horse  and  all." 

In  his  accounts  of  these  marches  and 
counter-marches,  Spalding,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  the  covenanters,  and  the  admirer  of  Mon- 
trose in  spite  of  all  his  atrocities  which  he 
had  witnessed,  simply  because  Montrose 
perpetrated  them  under  the  name  of  king 
Charles,  when  he  tells  us  how  they  spared 
the  "  stately  palaces"  of  the  Gordons,  bears 
unintentionally  his  testimony  to  the  compa- 
rative moderation  of  the  covenanters,  even 
under  such  a  commander  as  Hurry,  and 
with  such  provocation  as  had  been  given 
to  them.  But  his  strongly  prejudiced  feel- 
ings appear  in  all  their  injustice,  the  moment 
he  attempts  a  comparison.  Montrose  is  the 
licensed — in  his  idea  the  legal — murderer 
and  burner;  the  man  who,  because  he  has  the 
king's  commission,  has  God's  blessing  for 
every  atrocity  he  may  commit ;  while  the 
covenanters,  who  had  no  such  authority, 
are  accursed  for  the  slightest  act  of  retalia- 
tion. "  Upon  Sunday,  the  3rd  of  May," 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us,  "  Baillie  goes  into 
Athol  [Montrose's  district],  burns  and  de- 
stroys this  pleasant  country.  This  is  not 
the  first  fire  which  the  covenanters  raised 
in  Scotland,  as  I  believe.  And  as  the  king 
had  given  justly  commission  to  Montrose  to 
raise  fire  and  sword  against  his  rebels,  right 
so  the  country  estates  gave  order  to  raise 
fire  and  sword  upon  the  king's  loyal  sub- 
jects, as  was  done  by  the  marquis  (then 
earl)  of  Argyle.  For  first  he  raised  fire  at 
his  own  hand  upon  the  earl  of  Airlie's  lands, 
as  ye  have ;  then  burnt  the  lands  of  Kep- 
pach,  pertaining  to  Macdonald ;  and  siclike 
burnt  the  low  bigging  about  the  place  of 
Kellie,  as  ye  have ;  since  demolished  the 
fair  passages  of  the  house,  with  sundry 
others,  without  warrant  or  authority  of  our 
sovereign  the  king.  The  raising  of  this  fire 
was  thought  good  service  by  preachers  and 
covenanters,  done  for  reformation  of  religion 
and  defence  thereof,  as  most  unjustly  they 
alleged,  since  his  majesty  had  granted  all 
our  desires  both  in  kirk  and  policy,  as  is 
well  seen  in  the  act  of  parliament.  But  the 
king  seeing  their  intentions  were  rather 
against  royalty  than  for  religion,  and  with- 
all  seeing  the  kingdom  borne  down  with 
blood,  murder,  fire,  and  sword,  plundering, 
robbery,  and  oppression,  stents  (levies) 
taxations,  men,  and  money,  done  of  set 
person  against  himself  and  his  good  sub- 
jects, he,  for  repressing  of  these  abuses, 
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grants  a  commission  to  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose  to  rise  with  fire  and  sword  against  his 
rebellious  subjects,  and  to  defend  his  true 
and  loyal  servants.  But  the  preachers  and 
covenanters  rallied  and  cried  out  against  his 
majesty's  lawful  commission.  Strange  to 
see  !  Baillie  having  burnt  up  and  destroyed 
this  fair  and  fertile  country  of  Athol,  for 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  to  their  dread 
sovereign,  he  went  to  the  castle  of  Blair,  an  j 
impregnable  strength,  wherein  many  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Inverlochy  and  whole 
wealth  of  Montrose's  army  was  kept ;  but 
he  could  not  get  in  this  house.  And,  after 
the  burning  of  the  country,  he  plundered 
horse,  nolt,  sheep,  and  all  goods  thereof, 
for  entertaining  of  his  army;  then  marches 
through  Athol  in  through  the  heads  to 
Kirriemuir  and  Fettercarn,  and  upon  Satur- 
day, 10th  of  May,  he  comes  and  camps  in 
the  Birs,  still  plundering  the  country  where- 
cver  he  goes,  eating  the  green  growing  corns, 
scarce  come  to  the  blade,  with  their  horses. 
He  was  estimated  above  two  thousand  foot 
and  six  score  troopers.  Upon  Sunday,  the 
llth  of  May,  he  marches  to  Cromer,  and 
camps  betwixt  the  kirks  of  Coull  and  Tar- 
Ian.  He  burnt  the  house  of  Terpersie,  per- 
taining to  Gordon;  and  still  lay  plundering 
and  destroying  of  the  country,  abiding  the 
coming  of  the  lord  of  Balcarras  with  his 
horse  regiment,  and  that  the  gentry  of  the 
land  should  rise  and  assist  him." 

While  Baillie  was  thus  retaliating  Mon- 
trose's outrages  upon  Athol,  the  latter  was 
pursuing  Hurry,  knowing  him  to  be  much 
inferior  in  force  to  himself,  and  desirous  of 
engaging  him  before  he  received  reinforce- 
ments or  united  with  Baillie's  division.  A 
skirmish  occurred  between  them  on  the  5th 
of  May,  with  no  result  of  importance  to 
either  side.  Hurry  directed  his  course 
westward.  He  had  withdrawn  from  Inver- 
ness the  greater  portion  of  Laer's  and  Bu- 
chanan's regiments,  and  he  was  joined  on 
his  march  by  the  earls  of  Sutherland,  Sea- 
forth,  and  Findlater,  and  other  northern 
chiefs,  with  their  followers,  so  that  Spalding 
estimates  his  army  altogether  at  four  thou- 
sand foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  He  now 
returned  towards  Montrosc,  eager  to  sig- 
nalise himself  by  a  victory  over  the  royalist 
commander  before  Baillie  came  up  to  share 
in  the  honour.  Montrose  had  posted  him- 
self at  the  village  of  Auldearn,  near  Nairn, 
in  a  very  advantageous  position.  He  had 
placed  Macdonald,  with  about  four  hundred 
men  on  an  eminence  to  the  right,  which  was 


totally  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  and  they 
were  protected  against  an  attack  of  infantry 
by  a  combination '  of  banks,  ditches,  and 
underwood,  while  the  trees  so  far  concealed 
the  men  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  make 
even  a  guess  at  their  numbers.  With  these 
he  placed,  in  a  prominent  position,  the  royal 
standard,  intending  that  it  should  serve  as  a 
decoy  to  the  enemy,  who  he  expected  would 
waste  their  strength  on  it  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  force  what  they  would  suppose  to  be  his 
main  position.  He  established  his  centre 
in  the  village  of  Auldearn,  which  stood  on 
a  height  and  commanded  the  neighbouring 
valley,  and  he  placed  here,  under  cover  of 
some  entrenchments  hastily  thrown  up,  a 
few  picked  troops  with  his  cannon.  Mon- 
trose occupied  the  valley  in  person,  with  the 
flower  of  his  army,  forming  the  left  wing, 
and  even  this  was  partially  concealed  from 
view  by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The 
position  was  skilfully  chosen  and  the  arrange- 
ments judicious,  especially  against  a  rash 
commander  like  Hurry,  who  at  once  fell 
into  the  snare.  Mistaking  the  right  wing, 
with  the  king's  standard,  for  Montrose's 
main  body,  he  led  on  all  his  best  troops  to 
attack  this  position,  where  his  men  could 
make  no  progress,  while  they  were  exposed 
not  only  to  the  musketry  of  those  they  were 
attacking,  but  to  a  heavy  cannonade  from 
the  village.  Fortunately  for  the  assailants, 
Macdonald,  impatient  of  the  taunts  of  his 
assailants,  instead  of  remaining  quietly 
within  his  entrenchments,  left  his  ground 
to  attack  them,  and  was  soon  put  to  the 
rout.  But  Montrose,  seizing  the  moment 
when  Hurry's  men  were  thrown  into  some 
confusion  by  their  success,  rushed  down 
upon  them  with  his  whole  strength  and 
took  them  in  flank.  He  was  received,  how- 
ever, with  resolute  bravery  by  Lothian's, 
Loudon's  and  Buchanan's  regiments,  and 
the  fortune  of  the  day  seemed  inclining 
to  the  covenanters,  when  colonel  Drum- 
mond,  one  of  Hurry's  officers,  with  the 
horse,  wheeled  directly  into  the  middle  of 
the  foot,  and  trampled  them  down.  It  was 
always  believed  that  this  manoeuvre  was  a 
treacherous  one,  and  Drummond  was  after- 
wards tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Inverness, 
and  shot.  Hurry's  army  was  now  thrown 
into  irretrievable  disorder,  and  the  flight 
became  general.  He  was  said  to  have  lost 
two  thousand  men  in  the  battle  and  pursuit, 
for  Montrose  showed  110  mercy  to  his  van- 
quished enemies.  Among  them  were  many 
gentlemen  of  distinction.  Sixteen  colours, 
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and  all  their  baggage  and  ammunition,  were 
captured.  Montrose's  loss  was  said  to  have 
been  trifling. 

Montrose   followed   up   tins    victory   by 
wasting  anew  the  country  which  had  already 
felt  his  vengeance.     "  After  this  great  vic- 
tory,"  Spalding  goes  on  to  tell  us,   "  Mon- 
trose directs  to  burn  the  laird  of  Caddell 
(Campbell's)  lands  and  houses  in  Nairn,  and 
plundered   his  whole   goods.      The   earl   of 
Murray  being  in  England,  his  ground  was 
plundered.      Kinstery    and    Lethen's    lands 
plundered,   and   divers  other  lands   in  the 
country.     And  upon  Sunday,  at  even,  the 
11  th   of   May,   he  comes  to  Elgin   to   his 
supper.     He  sends  out  parties   and   burns 
the  town  of  Garmoche,  pertaining  to  the 
laird  of  Innes,   and  plunders   the  friars  of 
Elgin,  but  being  church  building,  would  not 
burn  the  same,  because  his  son  gave  order 
to  kill  James  Gordon  of  Rynnie.     Walter 
Smith's  house,  John  Mill's  house,  Mr.  John 
Douglas's  house  of  Morreston,   Alexander 
Douglas's  house,  all  in  Elgin,  were  burnt, 
because  there  was  some  of  themselves  and 
some  of  their  sons  at  the  killing  of  James 
Gordon.    And  siclike  the  bigging  of  Spynie 
pertaining  to   the  said  Alexander  Douglas 
in  heritage,  was  burnt.     And  sundry  other 
town  houses  in  Elgin  through  occasion  of 
this  fire,  took  fire  and  was  burnt,  such  as 
Robert  Gibson's  house,  George  Donaldson's 
and     George     Sutherland's    houses.       The 
houses  pertaining  to  Mr.  John  Hay,  pro- 
vost, and  Mr.  Gavin  Douglas,  escaped  fire 
by    composition.       The    bishop's    mill    and 
Milntown,  pertaining  to  major  Sutherland's 
wife  in  life-rent,  was  burnt,  for  being  art 
and  part  of  the  said  Jarnes  Gordon's  death. 
The  laird  of  Pluscardine's  house  in  Elgin 
was  burnt.     This  done,  upon  Monday,  the 
12th  of  May,  Montrose  directs  the  baggage, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  all  the  goods   (i.e. 
the  plunder),  over  Spcy  to  the  Bog;  and, 
upon  Wednesday,  thereafter,  himself  marches 
to  the  said  place,  but  staid  not  there,  but 
goes  to  Birkinbog,  a  main  covenanter,  where 
he  and  some  specials  (particular  friends)  arc 
quartered.     The  rest  of  his  army  he  directs 
through  the   country  upon   quarters.      He 
sends   a   party   and  burns  up  the   town  of 
Cullen,   which  was  plundered  before;    and 
such  lands  of  Frendracht  as  were  left  un- 
burnt  before,  are  now  burnt  up." 

On    the    defeat    of    Hurry,    Baillic    was 

ordered    to   proceed    to    the   north    against 

Montrose,  but  by  a  strange  pcrversencss  of 

judgment,  he  was  directed  to  leave  his  best 
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troops  behind  him  for  the  defence  of  the 
low  country,  and  to  march  with  only  thirteen 
hundred  foot  and  a  hundred  horse  against 
an  enemy  who  was  double  his  number.  On 
the  19th  of  May  he  began  his  march,  and 
on  the  21st,  encamped  in  the  wood  of 
Coklaroquhy,  within  two  miles  of  Strath- 
bogie.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Hurry,  who, 
with  a  hundred  horse,  the  remnant  of  the 
army  defeated  at  Auldearn,  had  crossed 
the  Spey  and  forced  his  way  through  Mon- 
trose's  army.  Montrose,  whose  forces  were 
not  all  with  him,  and  who  perhaps  supposed 
that  Baillie's  army  was  more  numerous,  had 
no  intention  of  fighting.  He  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  again  taken  by  surprise ; 
and  informed  only  at  the  last  moment  of 
Baillie's  approach,  he  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  a  stratagem  to  cover  his  retreat. 
Having  drawn  up  his  army  in  order  of 
march,  he  advanced  to  Strathbogie  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  of  Baillie's  arrival  at 
Coklaroquhy,  and  began  to  throw  up  forti- 
fications about  the  house  as  though  it  were 
his  intention  to  remain  there.  Baillie  was 
completely  thrown  off  his  guard,  and  paid 
little  attention  to  anything  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  camp.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  darkness  set  in,  than  Montrose, 
ordering  his  advanced  horsemen  to  keep 
still  their  position  in  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
withdrew  the  rest  of  his  army  and  marched 
away  in  silence  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Spey ;  and  at  day-break  his  horse 
followed.  Thus  he  made  his  way  to  his  old 
fastnesses  in  Badenoch,  where  he  was  safe 
from  the  operations  of  cavalry,  and  had  the 
command  of  resources  for  the  support  of  his 
own  army,  while  that  of  an  enemy  must  be 
exposed  to  starvation  from  the  desolated 
condition  of  the  country,  which  only  would 
be  in  its  power.  Baillie  followed  Montrose 
in  his  retreat,  and  for  a  time  the  two  armies 
remained  watching  each  other;  but  what 
Montrose  had  foreseen  soon  arrived;  Baillie's 
provisions  were  entirely  consumed,  and, 
after  his  cavalry  had  passed  forty-eight 
hours  almost  without  eating,  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  his  camp,  and  hurry  towards  Inver- 
ness. This  occurred  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  Montrose  was  no  sooner  relieved  from 
the  presence  of  his  enemy,  than  he  marched 
south  as  far  as  Cupar,  in  Angus. 

Both  parties  now  recruited,   after  which 

they  returned  towards  each  other,  Montrose 

being  desirous   of  engaging   his    opponent. 

Baillie's  position  was  a  very  harassing  one ; 

[  for,  placed  under  the   direction  of  a  com- 
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mittce  who  thought  only  of  dictating  orders 
to  him  without  regard  to  the  state  of  his 
forces,  which  were  few,  and  for  the  most 
part  in  an  ineffective  condition,  was  expected 
to  perform  exploits  which  were  beyond  his 
strength;  and  when  he  expostulated,  and 
prayed  to  be  released  from  the  command, 
lie  was  ordered  to  meet  lord  Crawford  at 
the  mills  of  Drum,  upon  the  river  Dee,  and 
there,  by  a  further  order  of  the  committee, 
the  only  well-trained  troops  he  had  were 
taken  from  him  and  sent  to  Argyle,  and 
their  place  supplied  with  raw  recruits.  His 
orders  now  were  to  guard  the  passes  from 
the  mountains,  and  prevent  Montrose's 
descent  into  the  lowlands.  But  the  jealousy 
and  evil  influence  of  the  nobles  did  not 
cease  here.  Argyle,  already  disgusted  with 
his  own  ill- success  against  the  royalists,  re- 
fused the  command,  which  was,  therefore, 
given  to  lord  Lindsay,  who  carried  off  into 
Athol  all  the  veteran  troops  who  had  been 
serving  under  Baillie;  and  the  latter  was 
ordered  by  the  committee  to  proceed  im- 
mediately against  Montrose,  and  fight  him. 
Baillie  obeyed,  and  offered  him  battle  at  the 
kirk  of  Keith,  where  he  had  posted  his 
armv  advantageously ;  but  Montrose  now 
declined,  and  retired  to  Alford,  whither 
Baillie  pursued  him.  Here  Baillie,  against 
his  own  judgment,  it  was  said,  was  induced 
by  Balcarras  to  give  battle.  The  army 
of  Montrose  was  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  that  of  his  opponents,  and  their  courage 
had  been  raised  by  continual  successes.  His 
position,  moreover,  was  an  extremely  ad- 
vantageous one,  with  a  marsh  which  pro- 
tected his  rear,  and  the  full  extent  of  his 
force  concealed  by  the  nature  of  the  ground. 
Montrose  formed  his  army  in  line  six  file 
deep,  placing  the  horse,  commanded  by  lord 
Gordon,  on  his  right,  and  having  in  the 
rear  two  bodies  of  reserve.  Baillie  was 
obliged,  in  order  to  present  an  equal  front, 
to  form  it  only  three  file  deep,  and  to  have 
no  reserve.  His  horse,  which  was  divided 
into  three  squadrons  and  commanded  by 
Balcarras,  gave  way  first.  Balcarras  charged 
gallantly  with  two  squadrons,  but  when  the 
other  squadron  was  ordered  to  advance  and 
charge  the  enemy's  horse  in  flank,  instead 
of  obeying,  they  drew  up  in  the  rear  and 
there  stood  still  until  their  companions  were 
broken.  Baillie's  foot  fought  with  the 
utmost  bravery.  Even  after  the  entire  de- 
feat of  their  own  cavalry,  and  when  they 
were  attacked  in  the  rear  by  that  of  Mon- 
trose, commanded  by  lord  Gordon,  they 
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still  stood  their  ground,  and  it  was  not  till 
Montrose  brought  up  his  reserve  that  they 
gave  way.  Montrose's  victory  was,  how- 
ever, complete,  but  he  had  to  lament  among 
the  slain  one  of  his  ablest  officers,  the  lord 
Gordon,  whom  he  buried  soon  afterwards 
in  Aberdeen  with  military  honours. 

By  this  victory,  which  now  left  him  with- 
out any  formidable  opponent  in  the  north, 
Montrose's  expectations  were  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch.  Having  sent  lord  Aboyne 
to  raise  recruits,  and  call  back  to  his 
standard  those  who  had  returned  home 
with  their  plunder,  he  waited  his  return, 
and  then  commenced  his  march  southward, 
where  the  king  had  promised  to  send  a 
detachment  of  horse  to  join  him.  On  his 
march  he  was  joined  by  the  men  of  Athol, 
and  by  a  number  of  the  principal  highland 
chiefs  who  were  tempted  by  his  successes. 
He  began  his  expedition  by  again  indulging 
his  hatred  to  Argyle  in  the  outrages  he 
caused  to  be  committed  on  his  territories. 
Macdonald's  Irishmen  overran  the  lordship 
of  Cupar,  massacred  the  unresisting  inhabi- 
tants in  their  cottages,  and  burnt  their 
dwellings  over  their  corpses.  As  Baillie, 
however,  hung  upon  his  rear  with  a  new 
army,  formidable  in  numbers,  though  not 
in  material,  Montrose  judged  it  prudent  to 
return  towards  the  north,  in  order  to  secure 
his  junction  with  the  troops  under  lord 
Aboyne.  On  Aboyne's  arrival,  Montrose 
again  took  the  field,  and,  encamping  in  the 
wood  of  Methven,  threatened  an  attack  011 
Perth ;  but  the  army  of  the  covenanters 
making  its  appearance,  he  again  made  his 
retreat  to  the  hills,  although  he  only  avoided 
an  engagement  through  the  negligence  of 
Hurry,  who,  when  ordered  to  pursue  Mon- 
trose with  the  horse,  and  attack  him  as  he 
was  passing  the  ford  of  the  river  Almond, 
obeyed  so  slowly  that  the  foot  arrived  there 
as  soon  as  the  horse,  and  Montrose,  having 
been  suffered  to  cross  the  ford  without 
interruption,  was  seen  at  a  distance  retreat- 
ing in  good  order  over  the  hills  where  the 
horse  conld  not  follow  him.  Montrose's 
army,  having  been  considerably  increased 
by  recruits  from  Lochaber  and  other  parts, 
he  again  descended  from  the  mountains. 
Baillie's  army  had  now  been  much  reduced 
by  the  departure  of  many  of  his  irregular 
forces,  and  he  remained  strongly  entrenched, 
waiting  for  three  regiments  from  Fife,  who 
were  on  their  way  to  join  him.  Montrose, 
who  knew  how  he  had  been  weakened,  tried 
now  to  provoke  him  to  an  engagement,  but 
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failed,  and  finding  liis  position  too  strong  to 
be  attacked,  he  burnt  the  parishes  of  Muck- 
hart  and  Dollar,  and,  encamping  with  his 
main  army  in  the  wood  of  Tullibody,  sent 
his  Irish  troops  in  the  night  to  massacre  and 
burn  in  the  town  of  Alloa  and  the  country 
around.  From  thence  he  marched  south- 
west, intending  to  fall  upon  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  who  was  raising  a  new  levy  in 
Clydesdale,  and  desirous  of  approaching 
near  the  English  border,  where  he  might 
receive  reinforcements  from  the  king.  He 
crossed  the  Forth  above  Stirlingj  and  en- 
camped at  the  village  of  Kilsyth. 

Baillie  had  no  sooner  been  joined  by  the 
Fife  regiments  than  he  marched  in  pursuit 
of  Montrose,  and  crossing  the  bridge  of 
Denny,  he  halted  at  the  Holland  bush, 
about  two  miles  and  a-half  from  Kilsyth,  on 
the  same  night  that  Montrose  reached  the 
latter  place.  It  was  his  wish  to  remain 
there,  and  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy, 
as  he  was  strongly  posted,  and  he  was  not 
willing,  with  such  undisciplined  troops  as  he 
had  under  his  command,  to  risk  a  battle 
without  great  advantages  on  his  own  side. 
The  committee,  however,  which  controlled 
Baillie's  movements,  thought  otherwise,  and 
they  insisted  that  he  should  advance  nearer 
to  the  enemy.  This  accordingly  was  done, 
and,  after  a  laborious  march  across  corn-fields 
and  broken  ground,  Baillie  took  up  an  ad- 
vantageous position,  where  he  could  not 
be  attacked  without  great  difficulty  and 
the  almost  certain  defeat  of  the  assailant. 
The  lords  of  the  committee,  however,  were 
now  eager  for  giving  battle  to  Montrose, 
fearing  either  that  he  would  effect  his  march 
into  the  west  and  spoil  the  country  which 
had  not  yet  experienced  his  ravages,  or  that 
he  would  again  escape  to  the  mountains. 
Baillie  expostulated  urgently,  representing 
the  impolicy  of  quitting  his  strong  position  ; 
that  the  loss  of  a  battle  under  the  present 
circumstances  would  be  little  less  than  the 
loss  of  the  kingdom,  while  even  should  he 
escape  to  the  hills,  the  damage  they  would 
derive  from  that  would  be  comparatively 
trifling.  There  was  only  one  lord  of  the 
committee  who  supported  Baillie,  and  that 
was  Balcarras.  The  others  resolved  on 
fighting;  and  orders  were  immediately  given 
to  remove  the  army  to  a  hill  on  the  right, 
from  whence  they  could  descend  upon  the 
enemy.  Dissatisfaction  appears  to  have 
spread  itself  through  the  camp,  and  in 
making  the  movement  directed  by  the 
committee,  the  different  officers  obeyed 
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their  orders  so  imperfectly,  that  the  whole 
army  was  thrown  into  confusion.  This  was 
immediately  observed  by  Montrose,  who 
attacked  the  covenanters  with  such  im- 
petuosity, that  the  horse  were  forced  back 
on  the  foot,  and  the  whole  army  was  routed 
and  put  to  flight  without  anything  that 
resembled  a  regular  battle.  The  Irish,  with 
the  Highlanders,  rushed  with  wild  cries 
upon  the  fugitives,  and  during  a  pursuit  of 
fourteen  miles,  gave  no  quarter  to  men  who 
had  thrown  away  their  arms  and  had  no 
means  of  resistance.  From  five  to  six 
thousand  men  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
slaughtered ;  and  the  whole  of  the  ammu- 
nition, baggage,  and  stores  of  the  cove- 
nanters was  captured.  Next  day  Montrose 
marched  into  Clydesdale,  and  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Bothwcll.  Glasgow 
immediately  submitted  to  him,  and  was 
saved  from  plunder  by  paying  a  heavy 
ransom. 

The  battle,  or  rather  rout  of  Kilsyth,  oc- 
curred on  the  15th  of  August,  1645 ;  and  it 
afforded  a  new  beam  of  hope  to  the  king, 
whose  affairs  in  England  had  been  nearly 
ruined  by  the  decisive  battle  of  Naseby. 
The  Scottish  army  in  England  had  not 
done  much  since  the  preceding  year,  chiefly 
in  consequence  of  the  jealousies  on  mat- 
ters of  religion  which  had  been  increasing 
among  them ;  for  the  resistance  which  had 
been  shown  to  the  attempts  of  the  pres- 
byterians  to  enforce  uniformity,  and  tyran- 
nise over  men's  consciences,  the  rising  power 
of  Cromwell  and  the  independents,  and  the 
new  modelling  of  the  English  army,  had 
all  given  great  satisfaction  to  the  Scots.  They 
saw  that  they  were  losing  the  influential 
position  they  had  hitherto  held  in  this  great 
struggle,  which  arose  in  reality  from  their 
extravagant  pretensions  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ;  but  they  tried  to  prevent  it  by  intrigu- 
ing against  Cromwell,  and  their  proceedings 
and  the  movements  of  the  army  were  marked 
by  unusual  indecision.  When  the  earl  of 
Leveii  moved  from  Newcastle,  part  of  the 
Scottish  army  laid  siege  to  Carlisle,  which 
held  out  bravely  till  the  28th  of  June,  when  it 
surrendered  on  honourable  conditions.  The 
other  division  of  the  Scottish  army  began 
its  march  southward,  and  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Ripon,  when,  on  being  informed  that 
the  king  contemplated  the  invasion  of  Scot- 
land in  order  to  co-operate  with  Montrose, 
they  altered  their  plans  of  operation,  and 
marched  into  Westmoreland,  where  they 
might  cover  the  siege  of  Carlisle  at  the 
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same  time  that  they  protected  the  border. 
Their  own  commissioners  in  England  sent 
messengers  entreating  them  to  hasten  south 
i  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  decisive  opera- 
tions which  were  now  commencing  there, 
but  in  vain.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  independent  leaders  were  left  to  reap  all 
the  honours  and  advantages  of  victory. 
The  Scots  kept  marching  and  counter- 
marching in  the  north,  without  any  appa- 
rent object  or  resolution,  until  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  when  at  length  they 
proceeded  south  to  Nottingham.  On  the 
2nd  of  July  they  advanced  to  Melton  Mow- 
bray,  on  the  next  day  to  Tamworth,  and  on 
the  5th  of  July  to  Birmingham,  whence 
they  separated  into  several  parties,  dispersed 
over  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire, 
where  they  hindered  the  new  levies  which 
were  making  for  the  king.  They  took  by 
storm  Canons-Frome,  in  the  latter  county, 
on  the  22nd  of  July ;  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion in  the  choice  between  Worcester  and 
Hereford  (both  garrisoned  for  the  king), 
they  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  the  latter 
city.  Before  this,  however,  an  attempt  had 
been  made  to  gain  over  the  Scottish  com- 
manders, the  earls  of  Leven  and  Callander, 
to  the  king,  through  a  kinsman  of  the 
latter,  sir  William  Fleming,  but  his  pro- 
posals were  instantly  rejected,  and  the 
whole  transaction  was  communicated  by 
Leven  to  the  English  parliament,  who,  iu 
their  gratitude  for  his  faithful  conduct, 
returned  him  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a  piece  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  five  hundred  pounds.  Nevertheless  there 
.was  little  cordiality  at  this  time  between 
j  the  parliament  and  the  Scottish  army,  with 
l  which  the  former  had  commissioners  to 
watch  its  proceedings. 

Leven  sat  down  before  Hereford  on  the 
30th  of  July,  and  next  day  summoned  the 
governor  to  surrender,  and  on  his  refusal, 
proceeded  to  invest  the  city.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  the  king,  having  raised 
forces  in  Wales,  returned  into  England,  and 
advanced  to  Litchfield,  with  a  design,  as  it 
was  supposed,  of  raising  the  siege  of  Here- 
ford. Leven  immediately  sent  David  Leslie 
with  his  horse  to  watch  him  in  his  march. 
Upon  this  the  king  made  a  demonstration 
as  though  he  would  march  northward,  but 
finding  this  impracticable,  he  proceeded  east- 
ward into  the  associated  counties.  Leven 
now  pressed  the  siege  of  Hereford  with 
vigour,  although  his  army  had  been  neg- 
lected by  the  English  parliament,  and  was 


in  arrears  of  its  pay,  and  very  ill-supplied 
with  provisions.  After  overcoming  many 
difficulties,  and  sustaining  several  disap- 
pointments, he  was  preparing  to  storm  the 
city  of  Hereford,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  approach  of  the  king  to  relieve 
the  place,  and  in  such  force  as  he  found  it 
necessary  to  raise  the  siege,  and  begin  his 
march  northwards.  On  doing  this,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  declaration  to  the 
parliament  in  justification  of  his  proceed- 
ings : — "  Lest  the  misrepresentation  of  our 
affairs  at  a  distance,  and  the  misconstruc- 
tions of  such  as  want  affection,  might  possi- 
bly beget  a  misunderstanding  of  the  reality 
and  sincerity  of  our  intentions  and  desires 
to  be  useful  to  this  kingdom,  and  to  improve 
every  opportunity  and  advantage  for  ad- 
vancing the  public  service,  I  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare  and  make  known  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  rising  of  this 
army  from  the  siege  of  Hereford,  which  are 
as  follow.  At  our  first  undertaking  of  this 
service  we  had  large  promises  for  furnishing 
and  providing  our  army  with  victuals  and 
with  all  materials  necessary  for  a  siege ;  in 
both  which  we  have  been  exceedingly  dis- 
appointed. Concerning  the  first,  the  ho- 
nourable houses  of  parliament  did  appoint 
two  hundred  pounds  per  diem  to  be  assessed 
upon  Herefordshire  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties, to  be  paid  to  the  infantry  of  the  array, 
whereof  they  never  received  a  farthing,  but 
for  the  most  part  have  been  left  to  their 
own  shift,  and  constrained  to  eat  fruit  and 
the  corns  that  were  growing  upon  the 
ground,  and  now  for  these  six  or  seven 
months  past  have  received  but  one  month's 
pay,  which  was  advanced  by  the  city  of 
London.  As  the  army  hath  been  much 
discouraged  for  want  of  necessary  provisions 
for  their  maintenance,  so  the  service  hath 
been  exceedingly  retarded  by  the  want  of 
battering  pieces  and  ball,  for  we  had  only 
from  Gloucester  three  guns  of  eighteen- 
pound  ball,  and  to  each  of  them  fifty  balls, 
so  that  we  were  forced  to  send  to  the  iron- 
mills  to  cause  more  ball  to  be  cast,  which 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time.  We  entertained 
fifty  miners,  and  when  the  mines  were 
brought  to  perfection,  they  were  drowned 
by  reason  of  eight  days'  continual  rain,  the 
town  being  low  in  situation.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  which  discouragements,  after  con- 
sultation with  the  general  officers, orders  were 
issued  upon  Monday  the  1st  of  this  instant 
to  the  several  regiments  to  make  ready 
for  a  storm  against  the  next  morning ;  hut 
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within  a  few  hours  after  these  orders  were 
issued,  there  came  a  messenger  from  Eve- 
sham,  with  intelligence  that  the  king's  horse, 
being  about  three  thousand,  had  a  rendez- 
vous on  Broadway  and  Camden-hill,  and 
were  marching  to  Worcester.  This  intelli- 
gence was  immediately  confirmed  by  letters 
from  the  committee  of  Evesham,  and  from 
Gloucester,  to  the  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment, and  from  colonel  Freeman  and  colonel 
Devereux  (who  sent  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
he  had  from  one  of  his  servants.)  Some  of 
those  informations  say  the  enemy  was 
seven  thousand,  and  others  say  six  thousand, 
and  at  least  three  thousand.  All  this  could 
not  have  made  us  alter  our  former  resolu- 
tions, but  at  the  same  time  we  received  a 
letter  from  lieutenant-general  David  Leslie, 
showing  that  he  was  gone  to  Scotland  with 
the  whole  party  of  horse  and  dragoons  under 
his  command.  In  this  conjuncture  we  were 
not  a  little  perplexed  how  to  carry  ourselves ; 
for  when  we  thought  upon  all  the  pains  and 
hazards  we  had  undergone,  and  the  fail- 
probability  of  our  speedy  compassing  the 
end  we  proposed  therein,  we  were  very  de- 
sirous to  have  continued  in  our  resolutions, 
and  the  next  day  to  have  adventured  a 
storm ;  but  the  enemy's  forces  consisting  in 
horse  and  dragoons,  and  we  having  no  con- 
siderable strength  of  horse  to  interpose  be- 
twixt us  and  their  quarters,  which  were  so 
near  that  they  might  easily  have  assaulted 
us  before  our  breaches  could  be  made,  and 
so  have  interrupted  us  in  the  midst  of  the 
action,  it  was  generally  considered  a  very 
dangerous  attempt;  for  if  the  enemy's  forces 
should  fall  upon  us  before  we  could  enter 
the  town,  it  was  the  apparent  ruin  and  de- 
struction of  the  army.  And  albeit  we  had 
been  assured  to  carry  the  place  before  the 
king's  forces  could  have  come  this  length 
(which  by  our  intelligence  we  find  was  not 
possible  for  us  to  do),  yet  having  no  con- 
siderable strength  of  horse  to  oppose  to  the 
enemy,  all  the  ways  and  passages  had  been 
close  shut  up  by  their  cavalry,  all  accommo- 
dation of  draughts  and  provisions  of  victuals 
had  been  totally  cut  off,  besides  many  more 
inconveniences,  from  which  we  knew  no  way 
how  to  be  relieved.  For  preventing  of  all 
which,  and  the  preservation  of  this  army, 
for  the  public  good  of  both  kingdoms  (which 
is  the  measure  of  our  desires  and  the  end  of 
all  our  actions),  after  a  full  debate  and 
serious  deliberation,  it  was  resolved  by  the 
committee  of  both  kingdoms  residing  with 
this  army,  that  the  siege  should  be  raised, 
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and  thereupon  orders  were  given  for  draw- 
ing off  the  whole  body  of  the  army  to  the 
open  fields,  which  was  accordingly  performed 
next  morning,  without  any  loss  upon  our 
side ;  and  the  enemy  several  times  sallying 
forth,  both  with  horse  and  foot,  were  beaten 
back  with  the  loss  of  divers  both  officers  and 
soldiers.  These  grounds  and  reasons  impar- 
tially weighed,  will  evidence  a  conjuncture 
of  necessities  laid  upon  us  for  preferring  the 
safety  of  the  army  to  the  uncertain  event  of 
a  dangerous  assault,  in  the  now  posture  of 
affairs,  when  a  cruel  enemy  is  master  of  the 
fields  in  Scotland,  and  for  these  three  weeks 
past  hath  robbed,  plundered,  and  spoiled 
the  substance  of  that  kingdom  at  his  plea- 
sure, destroying  the  lauds  and  houses  of  the 
well-affected  by  fire,  and  imprisoning  their 
persons,  for  all  which  he  pretended  no  other 
quarrel  but  the  assistance  given  by  us  to 
this  kingdom ;  which  as  it  was  performed 
with  much  readiness  and  cheerfulness  and 
no  less  expense,  in  the  hardest  season  of  the 
year,  and  when  this  kingdom  was  in  its 
lowest  condition,  so  we  are  confident  to 
meet  with  the  like  kindness  and  cheerful 
affection  in  the  day  of  our  calamity,  when 
the  Lord  is  pleased  to  hide  his  countenance 
from  us  for  our  sins  and  provocations  against 
him." 

The  Scots,  on  leaving  Hereford,  marched 
first  to  Gloucester,  and  thence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Warwick.  In  spite  of  the  expla- 
nations given  in  the  earl  of  Leven's  decla- 
ration, their  proceedings  did  not  give  satis- 
faction to  the  English  parliament,  and  by  an 
order  of  the  house  of  commons,  of  the  23rd 
of  September,  they  were  desired  to  lay  siege^ 
to  Newark,  and  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  lay  no  assessments  or  contributions 
on  any  county,  but  that  the  eastern  asso- 
ciation should  pay  them  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  a-week  for  their  maintenance.  On 
the  Gth  of  October,  the  house  of  commons 
passed  a  resolution  that,  011  the  sitting  down 
of  the  Scottish  army  before  Newark,  thirty 
thousand  pounds  should  be  paid  to  them  on 
account  of  arrears,  and  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  match,  powder,  bullets,  and 
other  necessaries.  The  distrust,  however, 
was  so  great,  that  the  Scottish  army  had 
already  reached  Yorkshire  on  its  way  home, 
and  its  commanders  showed  no  willingness 
to  retrace  their  steps.  With  some  feeling 
of  anger,  the  commons  again  voted  that  the 
Scots  should  only  receive  the  thirty  thou- 
sand pounds  if  they  sat  down  before  Newark 
before  the  1st  of  November;  and  hearing 
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that  an  Englishman  named  Case,  was  to  be 
tried  by  a  court-martial  in  the  Scottish 
army,  they  passed  a  resolution  "  that  the 
Scottish  army  in  this  kingdom  have  no 
power  to  try  any  Englishman  by  martial 
law,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Case  ought  to 
have  satisfaction  therein."  These  feelings, 
however,  soon  gave  way  to  others  of  a  more 
conciliatory  description,  and  both  bouses 
voted  on  the  14th  of  October,  "that  the  houses 
will  observe  and  desire  to  continue  the  as- 
sistance, amity,  and  friendship  betwixt  both 
kingdoms,  according  to  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  and  their  treaty.  That  the 
presence  of  the  Scottish  army  into  those  parts 
of  Yorkshire  where  they  now  are,  is  not  so 
useful  to  this  kingdom  as  if  they  came  and 
set  down  before  Newark,  neither  ought  they 
to  lay  taxes  on  the  country  where  they 
come,  without  making  satisfaction.  That 
Carlisle,  Tinby  Castle,  Hartlepool,  and  other 
garrisons  in  the  north,  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Scots,  are  to  be  disposed  of  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  the  parliament. 
That  if  the  Scots  sat  down  before  Newark, 
according  to  the  former  vote,  by  the  1st  of 
November  next,  they  should  have  forthwith 
thirty  thousand  pounds  towards  their  pay, 
&c."  After  some  further  discussion,  the 
Scots  obeyed  the  summons,  and  the  earl  of 
Leveu  marched  to  Newark  to  join  the  Eng- 
lish troops  who  were  besieging  that  town, 
and  who,  on  his  arrival,  were  placed  under  his 
command  as  well  as  the  Scots. 

Affairs  in  Scotland  had  now  undergone  a 
new  revolution,  which  relieved  the  Scottish 
army  in  England  from  all  further  anxiety 
for  their  friends  at  home.  Montrose  had 
triumphed  extraordinarily  and  unexpectedly, 
but  in  his  self-confidence  and  exultation  he 
mistook  entirely  the  real  character  of  his 
position,  and  believing  himself  already  master 
of  Scotland,  he  took  no  wise  means  to  make 
himself  so.  He  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
lay  aside  the  character  of  the  freebooter, 
but  he  received  very  little  accession  of  troops, 
and  those  he  had  could  only  be  kept  together 
as  plunderers.  Moreover,  he  allowed  his 
own  vindictive  acts  to  give  tiic  lie  to  his 
professions  of  moderation,  and,  after  making 
the  city  of  Glasgow  purchase  his  clemency 
with  money,  he  caused  some  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  be  put  to  death,  in  order  to 
strike  terror  into  the  incendiaries.  Never- 
theless, he  proclaimed  that  his  only  object 
was  to  rescue  the  Scottish  people  from 
tyranny  and  to  restore  the  mild  rule  of 
the  king,  to  defend  religion  and  liberty,  the 


royal  prerogative,  and  the  dignity  of  the 
peerage.  To  the  latter  he  especially  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  who  appear  to 
have  been  influenced  only  by  selfish  feelings 
during  these  events,  hurried  to  join  him,  in 
the  hope  of  making  their  peace  and  pro- 
tecting their  estates.  Among  these  were, 
the  marquis  of  Douglas,  the  carls  of  Lin- 
lithgow,  Anuandale,  and  Hartfield,  and  the 
lords  Seaton,  Drummoncl,  Erskine,  Fleming, 
Carnegie,  Madertie,  and  Johnston.  The 
principal  covenanters  fled  into  England  or 
Ireland,  and  so  completely  did  Scotland 
appear  to  be  subdued,  that  when  Montrose 
sent  his  nephew,  the  master  of  Napier,  and 
Nath'aniel  Gordon,  to  Edinburgh  with  a 
letter  to  the  magistrates  and  council,  order- 
ing them  to  set  at  liberty  all  his  friends  and 
partisans  who  were  in  prison  there,  under 
pain  of  military  execution,  they  obeyed  at 
once.  Among  the  prisoners  who  thus  escaped 
were  the  earl  of  Crawford  and  lord  Ogilvy. 
The  Scottish  capital  was  at  this  time  suffer- 
ing under  a  dreadful  visitation  of  the  plague, 
which  prevented  Montrose  from  approaching 
it  with  his  army,  and  probably  saved  it  from 
his  vengeance. 

In  spite  of  his  wonderful  success,  Mon- 
trose found  himself  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties. Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  acting  secretary 
of  state  for  the  king,  had  arrived  from  Eng- 
land with  a  commission  appointing  Mon- 
trose his  captain- general  of  Scotland,  and 
authorising  him  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
the  sovereign.  This  he  immediately  put 
into  effect  by  knighting  his  friend  Mac- 
donald,  and  summoning  a  parliament  to 
meet  at  Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  October. 
This,  however,  was  all  he  ever  received  from 
the  king,  who  while  at  Newark,  on  the  12th 
of  October,  had  dispatched  the  lord  Digby 
and  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale,  with  fifteen 
hundred  horse,  to  march  to  Scotland  and 
unite  with  Montrose's  army.  Digby  marched 
first  to  Doncaster,  and  thence  to  Sherburn, 
where  he  surprised  and  defeated  a  detach- 
ment of  parliamentarian  troops  ;  but  while 
he  was  busy  securing  his  prisoners  and  the 
arms  he  had  captured,  another  detachment 
of  the  enemy,  under  colonel  Copley,  sud- 
denly made  its  appearance,  and  lord  Digby 
was  entirely  defeated,  losing  about  three 
hundred  prisoners,  several  of  them  persons 
of  note,  and  his  coach  with  all  his  private 
letters,  which  were  afterwards  printed  by 
order  of  the  parliament.  Lord  Digby  col- 
lected what  remained  of  his  men  at  Skip- 
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ton,  and  having  recruited  his  forces  from 
among  the  king's  party  in  Lancashire,  at- 
tempted to  continue  his  march  to  Scotland 
by    way   of  Kirby-Lonsdale.     But   colonel 
Briggs,   with    a   detachment   of  parliamen- 
tarian  troops,    had    been    beforehand   with 
them,  and  secured  the  pass.     The  royalists 
now  turned  off  by  way  of  the  sands,  hoping 
to  pass  through  Cumberland,  and  although  j 
they  were  watched   and   hemmed  in  by  a 
strong  body  of  horse  sent  by  David  Leslie, ! 
who  was  also  on  his  march  northward,  and ; 
by  the   lord   Balmerino    with   some    forces  j 
from  the  Scottish  borders,  they  contrived  to 
elude  both,  and  passing  over  the  fords  at  j 
low  water,  escaped.     But  another  and,  still 
more  serious  reverse  awaited  them  ;  for  lord 
Digby  had  no  sooner  reached  Carlisle  sands, 
than  he  was  attacked  and  entirely  routed  by 
sir  John  Brown,  the   Scottish  governor  of 
Carlisle.      Finding   it   impossible   to   reach ! 
Scotland  with  the  few  men  who  still  con- : 
tinned  about  him,  he  embarked  in  a  ship  he  j 
found  on  the  coast  and  sailed  for  the  Isle  of 
Man,  from  whence  he  passed  into  Ireland. 
Thus   ended   Montrose's   last  hope  of  any 
assistance  from  the  south.     On  the  other 
hand,  David  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed  on  j 
the  6th  of  September,  and  mustered  on  the 
other  side  an  army  consisting  of  nine  regi- 
ments of  horse,  two  of  dragoons,  and  eight 
hundred  foot. 

While  Montrose  remained  at  Bothwell, 
his  forces  began  rapidly  to  diminish.  The 
highlanders,  when  they  had  got  booty 
enough,  marched  off  home,  according  to 
their  usual  practice,  to  secure  it.  In  his 
Irish,  alone,  he  could  place  any  confidence, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  overlook  their  depre- 
dations, which  increased  the  hatred  with 
which  the  population  in  general  regarded 
him.  He  was  himself  arrogant  and  over- 
bearing, appropriating  all  the  honour  of  his 
successes  to  himself,  and  giving  none  to  the 
other  nobles  who  were  fighting  under  his 
banner.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
lord  Aboyne  and  the  Gordons,  who  had 
been  among  his  steadiest  supporters,  left 
him  in  disgust.  With  his  force  considerably 
diminished,  he  now  turned  his  eyes  to  the 
south,  and,  expecting  the  arrival  of  lord 
Digby,  marched  from  Bothwell  to  meet 
him.  So  ill,  however,  was  he  served  by  his 
scouts,  or  perhaps  rather  so  great  was  his 
habitual  negligence  and  want  of  intelligence, 
that  although  Leslie  had  mustered  his  troops 
on  Gladsmuir,  in  East  Lothian,  ou  Friday, 
the  12th  of  September,  and  encamped  the 
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same  night  within  four  miles  of  him,  Mon- 
trose  remained    perfectly   ignorant   of    his 
proximity.     Leslie's  plan  was  to  march   to 
Montrose's  rear,  and  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
the  north,  but  when  he  learnt  at  Gladsmuir 
that  his  opponent  was  lying  secure  at  Philip- 
haugh,  in  Ettrick  forest,  near  Selkirk,  he  at 
once    changed   his    plan,    and    ordered   his 
whole  army  to  turn  to  the  south  through 
Strathgala.     Leslie's  movements  had  been 
concealed  by  the  night,  and  it  was  not  till 
ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  that 
Montrose's   scouts  rushed  in  breathless  to 
inform  him  that  the  enemy  was  within  half-a- 
mile.     Taken  entirely  by  surprise,  Montrose 
sent  two  hundred  musketeers  in  advance  to  en- 
deavour to  retard  the  approach  of  the  enemy 
till  he  had  had  time  to  form  his  army  in 
order   for   battle.     With   as  little  delay  as 
possible,  he  drew  up  his  force  in  line,  with 
the  horse  on  the   right ;    one   flank   being 
secured  by  a  ditch,  and  the  other  by  dykes 
and   hedges   lined   with   musketeers.      The 
advanced   guard    of    musketeers   was   soon 
beaten   back   in   confusion,    and    then    the 
engagement  became  general,  and  lasted  for 
an  hour  (from  eleven  o'clock  to  twelve)  with 
great  fury,  Montrose's  foot  resolutely  resist- 
ing every  attempt  of  the  enemy's  horse  to 
break  through  them.     At  length  Leslie,  at 
the  head  of  his  own  regiment,  made  a  des- 
perate charge,  and  succeeded   in  breaking 
them.     The  confusion  now  became  general 
among    the    foot,    and    the    slaughter   was 
dreadful.     Montrose's  horse  was  not  nume- 
rous, but  in  the  fury  of  desperation  he  twice 
rallied  them  and  attempted  to   renew  the 
combat,    but   in  vain.     The  victory  of  the 
covenanters    was    complete.      A    thousand 
royalists  perished  on  the  field,  and  a  great 
number  were  taken  prisoners.     Among  the 
latter  were  the  lords  Drummond,  Hartfield, 
and  Ogilvy,  a  number  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men, among  whom  were  sir  Robert  Spots- 
wood,  sir  Willian  Ilollock,  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
the  master  of  Napier,  and  many  others,  and 
two   Irish    colonels,   O'Kean   and   Laghlin, 
who  were  all  sent  to  the  castles  of  Stirling 
and  Edinburgh  as  state  prisoners.     A  hun- 
dred Irish,  who  were  taken  prisoners,  were 
soon  afterwards  shot  at  the  stake,  in  retribu- 
tion for  the  atrocities  they  had  committed. 
The  marquis  of  Douglas  and  the  lords  Craw- 
ford, Erskiue,  Fleming,   and   Napier,  were 
fortunate    enough    to    make    their   escape. 
Montrose,    attended   only  by  a   few  horse, 
rushed  headlong  towards  the  north,  stopped 
only  time  enough  to  take  some  hasty  re- 
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freshment  at  Peebles,  and  by  day-break  next 
morning  passed  the  Clyde.  Thence  con- 
tinuing his  flight  northward,  he  never 
stopped  till  he  reached  the  wilds  of  Athol, 
where  he  hoped  again  to  raise  the  high- 
landers.  But  Montrose's  fortune  had  left 
him,  and  with  that  the  prestige  of  his  name, 
and,  though  he  sent  the  lords  Douglas  and 
Airlie  into  Angus,  the  lord  Erskine  into 
Mar,  and  sir  John  Dalziel  to  the  lord  Carna- 
gie,  to  stir  up  the  people  of  those  different 
districts,  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless. 
There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the  weak- 
ness of  the  fabric  which  Montrose  seemed 
to  have  raised,  than  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  was  hurled  from  the  highest  pitch  of 
exaltation  to  become  a  proscribed  wanderer 
among  the  northern  mountains.  , 

At  length  Montrose  succeeded  in  raising 
about  four  hundred  men  in  Athol,  who 
served  to  keep  up  a  partisan  warfare  in  the 
north,  but  the  other  'Highlanders  showed  no 
inclination  to  join  him.  He  sought  the 
assistance  of  the  Gordons  in  vain;  for  in 
spite  of  the  services  he  had  received  from 
them,  he  never  represented  those  services  in 
his  despatches  to  the  king,  nor  sought  for 
them  any  share  in  the  royal  favour,  and 
Huntley,  who  had  now  left  his  concealment, 
refused  to  let  his  clan  serve  under  anybody 
but  himself.  Disappointed  in  all  his  at- 
tempts, Montrose  returned  through  Braemar 
into  Athol,  and  marched  thence  into  Lennox, 


and  for  a  time  hovered  upon  Glasgow,  until 
he  was  obliged  again  to  shelter  himself  in 
Athol.  Even  sir  Alexander  Macdonald 
would  no  longer  share  in  his  dangers,  dis- 
gusted, it  would  appear,  by  his  selfishness  in 
prosperity;  and  this  redoubted  chief  was 
obliged  to  wander  during  the  winter  in  the 
remotest  districts  of  the  north,  with  only  a 
small  band  of  desperate  followers,  and 
watched  by  Middleton,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  of  the  estates  with 
a  sufficient  force  to  hold  him  in  check. 

Meanwhile,  Montrose's  continuance  in 
arms  probably  hastened  the  fate  of  his  com- 
panions who  had  been  taken  at  Philipshaugh. 
After  that  victory,  Leslie  marched  into 
Lothian,  where  the  two  Irish  officers  passed 
through  a  hurried  trial  by  court-martial, 
and  were  executed.  The  committee  of  es- 
tates, who  met  at  Glasgow,  proceeded  to 
show  their  gratitude  to  Leslie  and  his  second 
in  command,  Middleton,  by  voting  to  the 
first  a  gift  of  fifty  thousand  marks  and  a 
gold  chain,  and  to  the]  other,  twenty-five 
thousand  marks.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  and  three  of  them, 
sir  William  Rollock  (Montrose's  companion 
when  he  first  entered  Scotland  from  Eng- 
land), sir  Philip  Nisbet,  and  Ogilvy  of  In- 
nerquharity,were  convicted  of  treason  against 
the  state,  and  immediately  executed.  The 
others  were  reserved  until  the  ensuing  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  parliament. 
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KING  CHARLES'S  battles  were  now  fought, 
and  in  the  field  his  party  was  entirely  broken 
in  both  kingdoms.  After  the  entire  defeat 
of  Montrose,  David  Leslie  had  marched 
back  with  his  cavalry  to  rejoin  the  Scottish 
army  in  England,  which  was  still  occupied 
in  the  siege  of  Newark,  the  only  place  of 
any  strength  which  the  royal  party  still 
held.  All  the  king's  hopes  now  rested  on 
secret  intrigues,  and  to  these  the  state  of 
religious  rivalry  and  jealousy  gave  an  open- 
ing. 

The  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster 


had  decided  in  favour  of  presbyterianism, 
but  the  exclusive  and  persecuting  spirit  of 
the  prcsbytcrians  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition in  the  parliament,  where  the  party  ot 
the  independents  were  strongest.  Disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes  of  a  complete  victory 
over  the  sectarians,  as  they  called  all  their 
opponents,  the  presbyterians  insisted  perti- 
naciously upon  all  the  important  points,  and 
the  assembly  voted  "  That  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  were  committed  to  the 
officers  of  the  church,  by  virtue  whereof 
they  have  power  respectively  to  retain  and 
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remit  sins,  to  shut  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
against  the  impenitent,  both  by  word  and 
censures,  and  to  open  it  to  the  penitent  by 
absolution  ;  and  to  prevent  the  profanation 
of  the  holy  sacrament  by  notorious  and 
obstinate  offenders,  the  said  officers  are  to 
proceed  by  admonition,  suspension  from  the 
sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  a  season, 
and  by  excommunication  from  the  church, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime  and 
the  demerit  of  the  person."  The  presby- 
terians  wished,  moreover,  that  the  punish- 
ment of  excommunication  should  be  attended 
with  the  same  civil  penalties  as  in  Scotland, 
which  made  it  a  powerful  instrument  of 
oppression.  But  it  was  contrary  to  the 
liberal  spirit  of  the  English  leaders  to  admit 
a  spiritual  tyranny  which  they  saw  would  be 
not  less  grievous  than  that  of  the  papists, 
and  they  resolved  that  the  civil  power  should 
not  be  made  secondary  to  that  of  the  church. 
They  obliged  the  assembly  to  specify  the 
cases  in  which  sentence  of  excommunication 
or  suspension  should  be  given,  and  even  in 
these  they  allowed  of  an  appeal  to  the  civil 
power.  The  parliament  permitted  the  church 
to  hold  or  exercise  no  power  over  the  sword, 
and  excluded  it  in  most  cases  from  any  in- 
terference in  high  judicial  matters  or  in 
civil  contracts.  With  these  restrictions,  the 
forms  of  the  presbyterian  church,  as  they 
existed  in  Scotland,  were  agreed  to  by  the 
English  parliament.  The  presbyterians  felt 
aggrieved  that  any  restrictions  should  be 
placed  on  the  power  of  the  church,  but  they 
were  much  more  so  when  they  found  that 
the  presbytery  was  not  to  be  the  sole  form 
of  church  government,  but  that  there  would 
be  toleration  of  others,  and  they  beheld  with 
the  utmost  uneasiness  the  increasing  power 
of  their  great  opponents,  the  independents. 
The  Scots  were  greatly  mortified  at  all  these 
proceedings,  and  the  more  so  because  their 
army,  embarrassed  by  the  same  religious 
jealousies,  had  been  far  more  backward  in 
the  campaign  than  was  expected,  and  had 
allowed  the  English  army  and  its  com- 
manders, who  were  mostly  of  the  opposite 
religious  party,  to  reap  the  glories  and  ad- 
vantages of  victory.  These  cirumstances 
naturally  made  the  English  parliament  pay 
more  attention  to  their  own  army  than  to 
that  of  their  allies,  which  led  to  discontent, 
complaints,  and  reclamations  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  This  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
was  at  its  height  when  the  earl  of  Leven 
raised  the  siege  of  Hereford  and  marched 
away  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
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Scotland,  and  it  was  not  without  some 
difficulty  that  he  was  induced  to  change  his 
design,  and  return  to  undertake  the  siege  of 
Newark. 

The  king  saw  in  these  divisions  and  jea- 
lousies a  new  opportunity  for  exercising  his 
talents  at  intrigue  and  deception,  which  he 
seized  upon  with  avidity.  Pie  was,  however, 
approaching  rapidly  to  the  moment  when  all 
his  intrigues  would  be  without  effect,  and 
when  neither  his  promises  nor  his  assur- 
ances would  command  any  further  respect ; 
for  the  chances  of  war  had  latterly  been  ex- 
posing more  and  more  the  falsity  and  base- 
ness of  his  disposition.  The  capture  of  the 
king's  own  cabinet  at  Naseby  had  exposed 
to  the  public  such  extensive  treachery  as  de- 
stroyed <<il  Charles's  further  claim  to  trust  or 
confidence  from  his  subjects,  and  still  further 
proofs  of  his  insincerity  were  found  in  the 
correspondence  of  lord  Digby,  taken  at  his 
defeat  in  Yorkshire.  In  spite  of  these  ex- 
posures, the  king  continued  to  pursue  the 
same  dishonest  and  fatal  course.  His  fa- 
vourite plan  always  was  to  weaken  his  sub- 
jects by  keeping  up  divisions  among  them, 
and  he  now  imagined  the  moment  was  come 
for  playing  off  the  presbyterians  and  inde- 
pendents against  each  other,  and  when  they 
were  weakened  by  their  mutual  dissensions, 
to  bring  in  another  power,  which  should  be 
at  his  own  devotion,  and  crush  them  both. 
The  source  from  which  he  determined  to 
seek  this  third  power  was  Ireland.  The 
exploits  of  the  Irish  band  under  Montrose 
in  Scotland  had  led  him  to  form  extravagant 
notions  of  the  effect  which  a  larger  body  of 
the  same  savage  warriors  would  produce  in 
England,  caring  little  what  miseries  such  a 
visitation  might  inflict  on  his  subjects,  and 
reflecting  as  little  on  the  real  causes  of 
Montrose's  ephemeral  success.  He  in- 
trusted Ormond,  his  lord  lieutenant  in  Ire- 
land, to  negotiate  immediately  a  treaty  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  with  this  object ;  but  their 
demands  were  so  extravagant,  that  to  accede 
to  them  publicly  would  have  led  at  once  to 
an  irremediable  breach  with  all  his  protes- 
tant  subjects,  and  it  is  not  probable  that 
Ormond  himself  would  have  consented  to  be 
a  party  to  it.  The  Irish,  on  their  part,  well 
knowing  no  doubt  with  whom  they  had  to 
treat,  would  accept  no  verbal  assurances. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  king  entered 
into  a  very  disgraceful  transaction.  This 
was,  to  employ  the  young  earl  of  Glamorgan, 
a  devoted  royalist  and  a  catholic,  and  as 
such  connected  with  many  of  the  leading 
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catholic  families  in  Ireland,  to  conduct  a 
secret  treaty  with  the  Irish  rebels,  unknown 
to  the  lord  lieutenant.  While  people  were  de- 
luded with  the  attempt  at  negotiations  made 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  Glamorgan  concluded 
a  secret  treaty,  by  which  the  confederated 
Irish  catholics  were  to  furnish  the  king  with 
ten  thousand  troops  to  assist  in  subduing  his 
rebellious  subjects  in  England,  and  to  ad- 
vance him  two-thirds  of  the  rents  and 
revenues  of  the  church  for  the  payment  of 
his  forces,  on  condition  that  they  should 
enpy  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  their 
religion,  that  they  should  be  eligible  to  all 
offices  of  trust  and  advancement,  that  they 
should  be  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  protestant  clergy,  and  that  their  priests 
should  retain  all  the  churches  held  by  them 
since  the  23rd  of  October,  1641.  The  king 
had  so  contrived  it,  that,  whenever  he  found 
it  necessary,  he  could  disavow  this  treaty 
by  sacrificing  Glamorgan. 

This  treaty,  however,  came  to  light  in  a 
very  unexpected  manner,  and  very  inoppor- 
tunely for  the  king's  interests.  The  ces- 
sation with  the  Irish  made  by  the  king  in 
the  year  preceding,  had  never  been  accepted 
by  the  parliament,  and  their  troops,  with  the 
Scottish  troops  in  Ulster,  continued  the  war 
!  against  the  catholics  with  activity.  In  the 
j  course  of  the  year  1645,  they  penetrated 
;  into  Connaught,  which  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  catholics,  and  took  Sligo.  The  Irish 
were  resolved  to  recover  this  town  at  all  costs, 
and  in  the  month  of  October  it  was  besieged 
by  a  considerable  force;  but  the  English  and 
I  Scots  unexpectedly  defeated  the  besiegers 
'  with  great  slaughter,  pursued  them  for  five 
miles,  and  captured  their  tents,  baggage, 
arms,  and  ammunition.  Among  the  slain 
was  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  one  of  the 
prime  leaders  of  the  rebels,  who  held  among 
them  the  high  office  of  president  of  Con- 
naught,  and  who  was  a  member  of  the  su- 
preme council.  He  had  accompanied  the 
army  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  his  diocese, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  an  armed  force  to 
I  exact  the  arrears  of  his  bishopric.  Many 
important  papers  were  found  in  his  carriage, 
and  some  which  laid  open  the  whole  trans- 
action relating  to  Glamorgan's  treaty. 
The  Icing  immediately  sent  a  message  to 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  disavowing 
any  share  in  the  transaction,  and  Gla- 
morgan was  placed  under  arrest  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason,  for  concluding  a 
treaty  without  power  to  that  effect  from  the 
king.  In  his  message  to  parliament,  the 
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king  confessed  "  That  the  earl  having  made 
offers  to  him  to  raise  forces  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  to  conduct  them  into  Eng- 
land for  his  majesty's  service,  he  had  granted 
him  a  commission  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  that  purpose  only ;  but  that  he  had  no 
commission  at  all  to  treat  of  anything  else, 
without  the  privity  and  directions  of  the 
lord  lieutenant ;  and  this  clearly  appeared 
by  the  lord  lieutenant's  proceedings  with  the 
said  earl,  who  had  orders  to  call  him  to  an 
account."  This  declaration,  however,  ob- 
tained no  credit,  and  everybody  believed 
that  the  king  had  been  the  mover  and 
director  of  the  whole  transaction.  It  was 
well  known  that  Glamorgan  had  been  in 
great  favour,  and  had  enjoyed  the  king's 
especial  confidence,  and  it  was  not  consis- 
tent with  probability  that  he  should  have 
acted  in  such  a  case  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility ;  it  was  further  observed  that,  although 
nominal  proceedings  were  taken  against 
him,  vet  he  was  treated  with  a  leniency 
which  was  totally  inconsistent  with  his 
guilt,  and  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the 
king's  confidence  as  much  as  ever. 

At  the  time  of  this  unlucky  disclosure, 
the  king,  still  confident  in  his  talents  at 
intrigue,  was  again  attempting  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  parliament.  He  began 
by  soliciting  passports  for  his  commissioners 
to  carry  propositions  for  peace.  As  the 
parliament  was  rather  slow  in  replying  to 
this  communication,  the  king  repeated  it, 
and  in  a  third  he  proposed  to  go  in  person 
to  London,  if  the  parliament,  the  commis- 
sioners for  Scotland,  the  lord  mayor  of 
London,  and  the  generals  of  the  English 
and  Scottish  armies,  would  unite  in  a 
guarantee  for  his  safety  for  forty  days. 
Within  this  time,  he  said,  a  treaty  might 
be  concluded,  and  he  offered  to  give  up  the 
militia  for  a  limited  period,  to  re-establish 
the  church  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  with  liberty  of  conscience  to  dis- 
senters, and  to  submit  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
to  the  two  houses.  The  houses  were  little 
inclined  now  to  listen  to  such  proposals ; 
they  knew  that  he  wanted  to  come  to  Lon- 
don merely  because  he  thought  it  would  be 
a  better  place  for  carrying  on  his  intrigues 
with  the  different  parties;  and  alluding  to 
his  recently-discovered  intrigues  in  Ireland, 
they  answered  him  coldly,  "  that  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  innocent  blood  of  his 
subjects  shed  in  the  war  by  his  majesty's 
commands  and  commissions;  that  there  had 
been  Irish  rebels  brought  over  into  both 
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kingdoms,  and  endeavours  to  bring  over 
more,  as  also  forces  from  foreign  parts ; 
that  his  majesty  was  in  arms  himself  against 
the  parliament  of  England,  while  there  were 
forces  also  in  Scotland  in  opposition  to  the 
parliament  of  that  kingdom ;  and  that  the 
troubles  of  Ireland  were  fomented  and  pro- 
longed by  his  majesty."  In  these  circum- 
stances, they  could  not  perceive  how  it 
would  conduce  to  peace,  for  his  majesty  to 
come  to  his  parliament  for  a  few  days,  with 
any  intent  of  leaving  it,  especially  of  re- 
turning to  hostility  against  it;  but  they 
added  that  they  were  drawing  up  propo- 
sitions which  would  be  transmitted  to  him, 
and  that  his  assent  to  these  would  be  the 
only  way  to  obtain  a  happy  and  well- 
grounded  peace.  The  arrangement  of  these 
propositions  was  itself  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

Meanwhile  the  king  was  now  addressing 
himself  privately  to  each  of  the  two  great 
factions,  arid  he  did  not  hesitate  to  write  to 
lord  Digby  and  others  of  his  confidential 
friends,  that  his  design  was  to  draw  either 
the  independents  or  presbyterians  to  side 
with  him  "for  extirpating  each  other,"  and 
that  when  that  was  done  he  "should  be 
really  king  again."  To  the  independents, 
who  were  not  absolutely  intolerant  of  epis- 
copacy, he  promised  full  toleration  for  them- 
selves and  exemption  from  ecclesiastical 
supremacy;  while  he  encouraged  the  pres- 
byterians to  expect  from  him  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  their  form  of  religion,  and  the 
suppression  of  all  sectarians.  The  indepen- 
dents looked  chiefly  to  the  securing  of  civil 
liberty,  while  the  presbyterians,  who  were 
fanatically  attached  to  their  kirk,  would 
have  allowed  the  king,  in  civil  matters,  a 
large  amount  of  arbitrary  power  in  exchange 
for  the  assurance  of  their  favourite  object. 
As  arbitrary  power  was  all  at  which  the 
king  really  aimed,  and  as  he  had  already 
shown  that  he  cared  little  for  the  means  by 
which  he  obtained  it,  it  did  not  cost  him 
much  to  make  promises,  or  even  to  enter 
into  engagements,  from  which  he  could 
subsequently  withdraw,  and  lie  gradually 
fixed  his  hopes  more  and  more  upon  the 
presbyterians.  He  imagined  that,  taking 
advantage  of  the  present  jealousies  between 
the  Scots  and  the  English  parliament  arid 
independent  leaders,  he  might  unite  the 
former  in  his  own  cause,  and  revive  the  war 
with  better  hopes  of  success.  Although  he 
still  kept  up  an  appearance  of  negotiation 
with  the  parliament,  and  continued  his 
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secret  promises  to  the  independents,  all 
his  attention  was  now  turned  to  the  Scots, 
and  he  was  the  more  anxious  to  come  to  a 
speedy  arrangement  with  them,  as  the  par- 
liamentary forces  were  gradually  advancing 
to  surround  him  in  Oxford.  He  had  entrusted 
the  negotiations  with  the  Scots  to  Montreuil, 
the  French  ambassador,  or  agent,  whose 
proposals  were  at  first  favourably  received 
by  their  commissioners.  The  latter  had 
been  instructed  to  insist  absolutely  on  all 
their  demands  relating  to  religion,  but  to 
consider  the  question  of  civil  liberty  as  a 
secondary  one,  on  which  they  might  yield  a 
good  deal  without  offence  to  their  con- 
sciences. But  Charles  had  in  reality  no 
intention  of  giving  up  episcopacy,  and  he 
was  unwilling  to  do  anything  more  than 
give  promises  which  might  be  evaded,  and 
Montreuil  soon  found  that  without  some- 
thing more  substantial,  he  would  make  little 
progress  in  gaining  over  the  officers  of  the 
Scottish  army.  Disappointed  in  this,  he 
paid  a  visit  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  He  then  returned  to 
the  army,  and,  after  some  further  negotia- 
tions, he  professed  to  have  concluded  an 
arrangement,  the  real  character  of  which 
seems  to  be  still  a  mystery.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  king,  anxious  on  any 
terms  to  obtain  personal  security  at  a 
moment  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
professed  his  willingness  to  be  convinced  by 
arguments  of  the  truth  of  the  presbyterian 
form  of  faith,  and  it  was  pretended  by  him 
that  Montreuil  had  assured  him  that  the 
Scots  had  undertaken  on  this  condition  to 
receive  him  into  their  protection,  and  to 
employ  their  men  and  forces  in  the  recovery 
of  his  crown.  An  arrangement  of  this  kind 
was  an  extremely  improbable  one,  and  oiu* 
belief  in  it  is  not  justified  by  any  known 
circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Scots. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  1645,  the  king  being 
still  at  Oxford,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  marquis  of  Ormond  : — "  Right  trusty 
and  entirely  beloved  cousin  and  councillor, 
we  greet  you  well.  Having  used  all  possible 
and  honourable  means,  by  sending  many  j 
gracious  messages  to  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament, wherein  we  have  offered  them  all 
they  have  hitherto  desired,  and  desired  from 
them  nothing  but  what  they  themselves 
(since  these  unhappy  wars)  have  offered, 
to  procure  our  personal  treaty  with  them  for 
a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace ;  and  having 
instead  of  a  dutiful  and  peaceful  return  to 
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our  said  messages,  received  either  no  answer 
at  all,  or  such  as  argues  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  them  but  the  ruin  not  only  of  us,  our 
posterity,  and  friends,  but  even  of  monarchy 
itself;  and  having  lately  received  very  good 
security,  that  we,  and  all  that  do  or  shall 
adhere  to  us,  shall  be  safe  in  our  persons, 
honours,   and  consciences,  in   the    Scottish 
army ;  and  that  they  shall  really  and  effec- 
tually join  with  us,  and  with  such  as  will 
come  in  to  us,  and  join  with  them  for  our 
preservation,  and  shall  employ  their  armies 
and  forces  to  assist  us  to  the  procuring  of  a 
happy  and  well-grounded  peace,  for  the  good 
of  us  and  our  kingdoms,  in  the  recovery  of 
our  just  right ;  we  have  resolved  to  put  our- 
selves  to   the   hazard   of  passing   into  the 
Scots'    army,    now    lying    before    Newark. 
And  if  it  shall   please  God  that  we  come 
safe  thither,  we  are  resolved  to  use  our  best 
endeavour,  with  their  assistance,   and  with 
the    conjunction    of   the   forces   under   the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  and  such  of  our  well- 
affected  subjects  of  England  as  shall  rise  for 
us,  to  procure,  if  it  may  be,  an  honourable 
and    speedy   peace   with    those    who    have 
hitherto   refused   to   give   any   ear   to   any 
j  means  tending  thereto.     Of  which  our  reso- 
lution we  held  it  necessary  to  give  you  this 
advertisement,  as  wrell   to  satisfy  you,  and 
our  council  and  loyal  subjects  with  you  (to 
whom  we  will  that  you  communicate  these 
our  letters)  ;  that  failing  in  our  earnest  and 
sincere  endeavours  by  treaty  to  put  an  end 
to    the    miseries    of    these    kingdoms,    we 
i  esteemed    ourselves    obliged    to    leave    no 
I  probable    expedient    unattempted,   to    pre- 
:  serve  our  crown  and  friends  from  the  usur- 
;  pation  and  tyranny  of  those  whose  actions 
declare  so  manifestly  their  designs  to  over- 
throw the  laws   and  happy  established  go- 
j  vernment  of  this  kingdom.     And  now   we 
have  made  known  to  you  our  resolution,  we 
recommend  to   your   special    care  the  dis- 
j  posing    and    managing  our  affairs  on    that 
side,  as   you    shall    conceive    most  for   our 
honour   and   service ;    being   confident   the 
>  course  we  have  taken  (though  with    some 
]  hazard   to   our   person)    will   have   a   good 
influence  on  that  our  kingdom,  and  defer,  if 
not    altogether    prevent   the   rebels    trans- 
porting of  forces  from  here  into  that  king- 
dom.    And  we  desire  you  to  satisfy  all  our 
!   well-affected  subjects,  on  that  side,  of  our 
princely  care  of  them,  whereof  they  shall 
receive  the  effect  as  soon  as  God  shall  en- 
able us." 

It  seems  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  at 


this  time  Montrcuil,  the  French  ambassador, 
had  assured  the  king  that  he  would  be  well 
received  in  the  Scottish  army,  and  that  he 
would  be  safe  in  person,  honour,  and  con- 
science. This  statement,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  made  chiefly  011  the  promises 
which  he  said  he  had  received  from  the 
Scottish  commissioners  in  London,  for  when 
he  repaired  to  the  Scottish  camp  in  person, 
he  acknowledged  that  his  proposals  met  with 
a  very  different  reception,  although  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Scots  did  wish  that  the  king 
should  fall  into  their  hands  rather  than  into 
those  of  the  English  parliament.  At  the 
very  moment  when  this  negotiation  was 
going  on,  the  king  attempted  another  with 
the  army  of  the  independents,  offering  to 
intrust  his  person  to  them.  In  his  attempt 
to  gain  over  the  Scots,  the  king  had  had  the 
weakness  to  imagine  that  he  could  persuade 
them  to  make  common  cause  with  Montrose, 
who  was  an  object  of  their  special  hatred. 
Their  answer  on  this  point  was  decisive. 
On  the  16th  of  April,  Montreuil,  writing 
from  the  Scottish  camp  to  secretary  Ni- 
cholas, told  him  that  after  much  delay,  the 
commissioners  with  the  army  had  agreed  to 
send  a  party  of  horse  to  Burton-on-Trent, 
to  meet  the  king  there,  but  they  would  send 
them  no  further,  and  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place  as  if  by  accident.  "  When  they 
meet  his  majesty,"  Montreuil  added,  "he 
must  say  he  is  on  his  way  to  Scotland ;  in 
which  case  they  will  allow  him  to  go  to 
their  army,  instead  of  proceeding  farther. 
I  am  not  sure  that  this  will  be  agreeable  to 
his  majesty,  but  they  say  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise without  having  a  quarrel  with  the  Eng- 
lish parliament,  and  making  it  impossible 
for  them  to  keep  the  king  in  their  quarters." 
He  went  on  to  state  that  "  they  will  have 
no  junction  with  any  forces  that  have  served 
under  the  king,  and  (what  is  unreasonable) 
they  will  not  even  allow  the  cavalry  that 
escorts  him  to  accompany  him  to  their 
army."  Charles's  plan,  at  this  time,  was 
to  leave  Oxford  with  his  cavalry,  and  force 
his  way  through  the  enemies  who  were 
gathering  round  him.  So  far  from  agree- 
ing to  act  in  any  way  with  Montrose,  they 
would  not  even  admit  of  his  being  employed 
by  the  king  as  his  ambassador  to  France, 
though  they  did  not  object  "  to  his  going 
anywhere  else."  "  And,  with  regard  to  the 
presbyterian  government,  they  desire  his 
majesty  to  agree  with  them  as  soon  as  he 
can.  Such  is  the  account  they  make  here 
of  the  engagement  of  the  king,  my  master, 
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and  of  the  promises  I  had  from  their  party 
in  London ;  and  this  is  the  utmost  I  have 
been  able  to  extract  from  them,  jifter  much 
debating;  for  vthat  they  said  at  first  was 
much  less  favourable.  I  shall  say  no  more, 
except  that  his  majesty,  yourself,  and  Mr. 
Ashburnhum  know  the  Scotch  better  than 
I  do.  I  state  things  plainly,  as  I  am  bound 
to  do,  and  have  not  the  presumption  to 
offer  any  advice  to  his  majesty.  If  there 
be  any  quarter  where  better  conditions  can 
be  obtained,  1  think  this  ought  not  to  be 
thought  of."  Nevertheless,  in  this  same 
letter,  Montreuil  assured  the  king  that  he 
believed  his  person  would  be  perfectly  safe 
in  the  Scottish  camp.  In  another  letter, 
written  immediately  after  the  first,  and  re- 
ceived almost  at  the  same  time,  Montreuil 
expressed  further  doubts.  For  some  days 
after  this,  the  king  seems  to  have  hesitated 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue.  On  the 
20th  of  April,  Montreuil  wrote  again,  stating 
that  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  assured 
him  that  they  were  ready  to  do  more  for  the 
king  than  they  had  promised,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  they  would  do  anything 
rather  than  allow  him  to  surrender  to  the 
parliament;  yet  he  still  cautioned  him  from 
expecting  too  much.  It  is  quite  evident 
from  all  this  that  the  Scots  had  entered 
i  into  no  engagement  with  the  king  such  as 
that  spoken  of  in  his  letter  to  the  marquis 
of  Ormond. 

The  king's  personal  danger  became  now 
greater  every  day.  Colonel  Rainsborough 
had  obtained  possession  of  Woodstock  ;  Ire- 
ton  was  posted  on  another  spot  near  Oxford ; 
and  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  were  marching 
from  the  west  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
work  on  which  they  had  been  so  triumphantly 
engaged.  Still  Charles  appears  to  have  re- 
mained undecided.  He  even  sent  privately 
to  Ireton,  to  try  if  he  would  "  undertake  to 
accept  and  protect  his  majesty's  person," 
according  to  the  proposal  he  had  already 
made  to  the  independents;  but  Ireton  re- 
turned no  answer.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
when  it  is  evident  he  was  still  wavering, 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  arrived  at  Newburv, 
and  another  clay's  march  would  have  brought 
them  to  Oxford.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
decide  on  something,  and  that  night,  about 
midnight,  the  king,  having  previously  caused 
his  beard  to  be  cut  off,  disguised  himself  as 
the  groom  of  his  groom  of  the  chamber, 
John  Ashburnham.  He  took  Dr.  Hudson, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
with  all  its  by-roads,  as  their  guide.  Between 
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two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  these 
three  alone  rode  out  of  Oxford  by  Mag- 
dalen-bridge, the  king  following,  with  a 
cloak-bag  strapped  round  him,  as  the  servant 
of  the  other  two.  They  had  taken  the  pre- 
caution to  send  parties  of  throe  each,  simi- 
larly attired,  and  at  the  same  time,  out  of 
other  gates  of  Oxford,  to  distract  attention, 
and  embarrass  any  attempt  at  pursuit.  The 
king  and  his  two  companions  succeeded  in 
passing  the  enemy's  lines,  and  reached 
Henley-upon-Thames  without  any  accident. 
Charles  seems  even  at  this  moment  to  have 
been  undecided  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue,  and,  instead  of  proceeding  north- 
ward to  the  Scottish  army,  he  went  onward 
to  Slough,  Uxbridge,  and  Hillingdon,  where 
he  was  only  distant  a  mile  and-a-half  from 
London.  He  had  almost  resolved  upon 
trying  his  fortune  in  the  capital,  but  his 
courage  failed  him  at  the  last  moment,  and 
he  turned  off  from  Hillingdon  to  Harrow, 
and  thence  to  St.  Alban's.  As  they  ap- 
proached this  town,  they  were  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  loud  clattering  of  horses' 
hoofs  behind  them,  but  their  fright  was  soon 
over  on  discovering  that  it  was  a  drunken  man 
on  horseback.  The  alarm,  however,  caused 
them  to  proceed  more  cautiously,  and  in 
passing  St.  Alban's  they  turned  off  from 
the  high  road.  The  king  now  made  a  circuit 
by  way  of  Harborough,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
Stamford  (at  the  former  of  which  places  he 
was  disappointed  in  not  receiving  a  commu- 
nication from  Montreuil)  to  Downham,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  lay  hid  for  four  days, 
waiting  the  return  of  Dr.  Hudson,  whom 
he  had  sent  to  Southwell,  near  Newark,  to 
consult  with  the  French  ambassador.  Charles 
himself  at  this  time  harboured  the  wild  pro- 
ject of  proceeding  to  Scotland,  and  making 
an  attempt  to  join  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
who  was  still  in  arms  in  the  mountains,  and 
in  whom  the  king  continued  to  place  the 
most  delusive  hopes. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Hudson's  own  nar- 
rative, that  the  king  entrusted  him  with  a 
note  to  Montreuil,  requiring  him  to  make 
at  once  an  absolute  conclusion  with  the 
Scots,  and  to  tell  them  that,  if  they  would 
offer  such  honourable  conditions  as  he  could 
accept,  he  would  go  to  them,  but  if  their 
offers  were  not  satisfactory  to  him,  he  was 
resolved  to  dispose  of  himself  otherwise. 
"  I  came  to  Southwell,"  says  Hudson,  "  next 
morning,  and  acquainted  the  French  agent 
!  with  these  particulars,  who,  on  Thursday 
night  (30th  of  April),  told  me  they  would 
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as  was  given  to  him 


condescend  to  all  the  demands  which  the 
king  and  Montreuil  had  agreed  to  make  to 
them  before  Montreuil  came  from  Oxford 
(of  which  Montreuil  told  me  the  sum),  but 
would  not  give  anything  under  their  hands. 
I  desired,  to  avoid  mistakes,  that  the  parti- 
culars might  be  set  down  in  writing,  lest  I 
should  afterwards  be  charged  with  making 
a  false  relation,  and  so  he  set  the  proposi- 
tions down  in  writing: — 1,  that  they  should 
receive  the  king  on  his  personal  honour ;  2, 
that  they  should  press  the  king  to  do  nothing 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  3,  that  Mr. 
Ashburnham  and  I  should  be  protected ; 
4,  that  if  the  parliament  refused,  upon  a 
message  from  the  king,  to  restore  the  king 
to  his  rights  and  prerogatives,  they  should 
declare  for  the  king,  and  take  all  the  Jung's 
friends  under  their  protection ;  and  if  the 
parliament  did  condescend  to  restore  the 
king,  then  the  Scots  should  be  a  means 
that  not  above  four  of  them  (i.e.  the  king's 
friends)  should  suffer  banishment,  and  none 
at  all  death.  This  done,  the  French  agent 
brought  me  word  that  the  Scots  seriously 
protested  the  performance  of  all  these,  and 
sent  a  little  note  to  the  king  to  accept  of 
them  and  such  security 
in  the  king's  behalf." 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  when  we  con- 
sider all  the  circumstances,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  the  Scots 
would  ever  have  made  promises  like  these, 
for  which  we  have  only  the  word  of  a  bigoted 
partisan,  whose  narrative  is  not  always  accu- 
rate. It  is  possible  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners, wishing  to  get  the  king's  person 
into  their  hands,  had  indirectly  encouraged 
the  French  agent  to  expect  more  than  they 
intended  to  do,  and  that  he  again  much  over- 
rated the  inclination  to  serve  the  king  which 
he  thought  he  had  discovered  in  them.  On 
Hudson's  return,  the  king  decided  suddenly 
on  going  to  the  Scots,  and  accordingly  next 
morning,  Tuesday,  May  5th,  he  and  his  two 
companions  presented  themselves  at  Mon- 
treuil's  lodgings  at  Southwell.  According 
to  Hudson's  account,  they  were  immediately 
visited  by  some  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, and  at  their  request  proceeded  to 
David  Leslie's  head-quarters  at  Kelham. 
The  Scots  seem  to  have  been  surprised  and 
embarrassed  by  the  step  which  the  king  had 
taken,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of 
his  t\vo  attendants,  they  expressed  the 
utmost  astonishment  when  he  intimated  his 
belief  in  the  existence  of  any  conditions. 
On  the  Gth  of  May,  the  general  and  com- 


mittee of  estates,  addressed  to  the  committee 
of  both  kingdoms  the  following  letter:  — 
"  Right  honourable,  the  earnest  desire  which 
we  have  to  keep  a  right  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  moves  us  to 
acquaint  you  with  that  strange  providence 
wherewith  we  are  now  surprised,  together 
with  our  carnage  and  desires  thereupon. 
The  king  came  into  our  army  yesterday  in 
so  private  a  way,  that  after  we  had  made 
search  for  him,  upon  the  surmises  of  some 
persons  who  pretended  to  know  his  face, 
yet  we  could  not  find  him  out  in  sundry 
houses.  And  we  believe  your  lordships  will 
think  it  was  matter  of  much  astonishment 
to  us,  seeing  we  did  not  expect  he  would 
have  come  in  any  place  under  our  power. 
We  conceived  it  not  fit  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  that  persuaded  him  to  come  hither, 
but  to  endeavour  that  his  being  here  might 
be  improved  to  the  best  advantage,  for  pro- 
moting the  work  of  uniformity,  for  settling 
of  religion  arid  righteousness,  and  attaining 
of  peace,  according  to  the  league  and  cove- 
nant and  treaty,  by  the  advice  of  the  par- 
liaments of  both  kingdoms,  or  their  commis- 
sioners authorised  to  that  effect.  Trusting 
to  our  integrity,  we  do  persuade  ourselves, 
that  none  will  so  far  misconstrue  us,  as  that 
we  intended  to  make  use  of  this  seeming 
advantage,  for  promoting  any  other  ends 
than  are  expressed  in  the  covenant,  and  have 
been  hitherto  pursued  by  us  with  no  less 
conscience  than  care.  And  yet  for  further 
satisfaction,  we  do  ingenuously  declare,  that 
there  hath  been  no  treaty  nor  capitulation 
betwixt  his  majesty  and  us,  nor  any  in  our 
names;  and  that  we  leave  the  ways  and 
means  of  peace  unto  the  power  and  wisdom 
of  the  parliaments  of  both  kingdoms.  And 
so  far  as  concerns  us,  as  we  have  a  witness 
in  heaven,  we  are  confident  to  make  it 
appear  to  the  world,  that  there  is  nothing 
more  in  our  desires,  than  in  all  our  resolu- 
tions and  proceedings  to  adhere  to  the  cove- 
nant and  treat}-.  Our  gravest  thoughts  shall 
be  taken  up  in  studying,  and  our  utmost 
abilities  employed  in  acting,  those  things 
that  may  best  advance  the  public  good 
and  common  happiness  of  both  kingdoms, 
wherein,  by  the  help  of  the  Most  High,  we 
shall  labour  to  use  so  much  tenderness  and 
I  care,  that  we  hope  it  shall  soon  appear  that 
'  our  actions  have  been  the  issue  and  result 
of  honest  and  single  intentions.  And  fur- 
ther, we  cannot  (in  a  manner  of  so  deep 
consequence  and  common  interest)  but  seek 
'  your  lordships'  advice ;  for  which  effect  we 
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have  also  written  to  the  committee  of  estates 
of  Scotland,  with  intentions  to  move  by  your 
joint  councils  and  resolutions;  that  we  at 
last,  after  a  seed-time  of  many  afflictions, 
may  reap  the  sweet  fruits  of  truth  and 
peace." 

Meanwhile  the  king's  departure  from 
Oxford  had  been  soon  made  known,  though 
his  designs  were  so  secret  that  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  he  had  come  to  London, 
and  that  he  remained  concealed  there.  On 
the  4th  of  May,  the  parliament,  having  re- 
ceived from  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  certain  in- 
telligence of  his  flight,  caused  an  order  to  be 
published  through  London  and  Westminster, 
by  beat  of  drum  and  sound  of  trumpet,  de- 
claring "  that  what  person  soever  should 
harbour  and  conceal,  or  know  of  the  har- 
bouring or  concealing  of,  'the  king's  person, 
anil  should  not  reveal  it  immediately  to  the 
speakers  of  both  houses,  shall  be  proceeded 
against  as  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth, 
forfeit  his  whole  estate,  and  die  without 
mercy."  A  review  of  the  city  forces,  which 
was  to  have  been  held  in  Hyde-park,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  was  countermanded;  and 
an  order  was  passed  commanding  all  papists 
and  cavaliers  to  depart  to  a  distance  of  at 
least  twenty  miles  from  London.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  intelligence  arrived  from 
colonel  Pointz  and  from  the  commissioners 
in  the  Scottish  army,  that  the  king  had  gone 
to  the  Scots,  upon  which,  after  a  long  debate, 
the  commons  passed  the  following  votes  : — 
1.  "That  the  commissioners  and  general  of 
the  Scots'  army  be  desired,  that  his  majesty's 
person  be  disposed  of  as  both  houses  shall 
desire  and  direct."  2.  "  That  his  majesty 
be  thence  disposed  of,  and  sent  to  Warwick- 
castle."  3.  "  That  Mr.  Ashburnham  and 
the  rest  of  those  that  came  with  the  king 
into  the  Scots'  quarters,  should  be  sent  for 
as  delinquents  by  the  serjeant-at-arms  at- 
tending the  said  house,  or  his  deputy.  And 
that  the  commissioners  for  the  parliament 
of  England,  residing  before  Newark,  should 
acquaint  the  Scots'  general  with  these  votes ; 
and  also  make  a  narration  of  the  manner  of 
the  king's  coming  into  the  Scots'  army,  and 
present  it  to  the  house." 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  king  in  the  Scottish  army  was 
the  immediate  surrender  of  Newark,  which 
was  given  up  on  the  8th  of  May,  by  the 
king's  own  order.  Next  day  the  army 
marched  northward,  taking  the  king  with 
them,  and  on  the  13th  of  May,  they  arrived 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  On  their  march, 
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the  Scots'  commissioners  sent  to  the  parlia- 
ment's commissioners  to  desire  a  meeting  on 
the  11  th  of  May,  that  they  might  give  an 
account  of  their  sudden  departure,  and  their 
reasons  for  not  delivering  up  Ashburnham 
and  Hudson,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
house  of  commons;  but  before  that  time 
Ashburnham  made  his  escape,  and  Hudson 
having  been  taken  in  a  similar  attempt,  was 
confined  at  Newcastle. 

So  far  there  appears  to  have  been  no  sus- 
picion that  the  king  had  entered  into  any 
negotiations  with  the  Scots  for  conditions 
before  he  repaired  to  their  army ;  but  now, 
to  everybody's  astonishment,  the  king's 
letter  to  Ormond  of  the  13th  of  April 
became  public.  Ormond,  in  obedience  to 
the  king's  command,  had  communicated 
this  letter  to  his  privy  council,  had  caused 
it  to  be  printed  in  Dublin,  and  had,  on  the 
21st  of  May,  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  major- 
general  Monro,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Scottish  forces  in  Ireland.  Monro, 
naturally  surprised  at  such  a  document, 
referred  it  to  the  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment in  Ulster,  by  one  of  whom,  sir  Robert 
King,  it  was  immediately  carried  to  London, 
and  it  was  read  before  the  house  of  commons, 
on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  June.  On  the 
Monday,  ensuing  the  following  indignant 
protest  of  the  Scottish  commissioners  in 
London  was  presented  to  the  English  par- 
liament : — "  The  inclosed  paper  having  very 
lately  come  to  our  hands,  which  although  it 
hath  not  so  much  as  colour  enough  to  de- 
ceive, yet  nevertheless,  as  major-general 
Monro,  in  testimony  of  his  integrity,  did 
communicate  the  thing  to  the  commissioners 
of  parliament  in  Ulster,  so  we,  for  prevent- 
ing mistakes  (many  copies  of  the  same  thing 
being  spread  among  the  people) ,  have  thought 
good  to  communicate  the  same  to  the  honour- 
able houses,  with  our  sense  upon  it,  that  by 
their  wisdom  and  reciprocal  care,  a  right 
understanding  in  all  things  may  still  be 
preserved  between  the  kingdoms.  Whether 
any  such  letter  was  signed  by  the  king  at 
Oxford,  or  whether  it  was  invented  of  pur- 
pose to  support  a  declining  party,  we  do  not 
know ;  what  may  concern  the  king  in  it,  we 
leave  to  himself,  who  as  he  hath  since  the 
date  of  that  paper  expressed  contrary  in- 
tentions and  resolutions  in  his  messages  to 
both  kingdoms,  so  he  can  best  tell  what  he 
wrote  at  that  time ;  we  are  only  to  speak  to 
the  matter  of  the  paper,  which  eometh 
from  the  hand  of  secretary  Nicholas,  unto 
whose  informations  what  credit  ought  to  be 
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given,  the  houses  very  well  know.  It  cloth 
consist  in  our  perfect  knowledge  (and  we 
declare  it  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever 
we  did  or  can  do  anything),  that  the  matter 
of  the  paper,  so  far  as  concerneth  any  assur- 
ance or  capitulation  for  joining  of  forces, 
or  for  combining  against  the  houses  of  par- 
liament, or  any  other  private  or  public  agree- 
ment whatsoever,  between  the  king  upon 
the  one  part,  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
their  army,  or  any  in  their  name  and  having 
power  from  them,  upon  the  other  part,  is  a 
most  damnable  untruth.  We  shall  not  need 
to  express  how  improbable  it  is,  if  there  had 
been  any  such  agreement,  that  the  king 
about  the  same  time  should  have  sent  a 
message  to  both  houses,  offering  to  come  to 
London  and  to  follow  their  advice  in  all 
things,  without  offering  any  satisfaction  to 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  that  before 
he  received  the  answer  of  the  houses,  he 
should  write  such  a  letter  to  Ireland,  and 
give  order  to  make  it  known,  not  only  to 
his  privy  council,  but  to  his  other  subjects 
of  that  kingdom.  Nor  will  we  insist  how 
improbable  it  is,  that  the  king  should  make 
this  known  to  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  and 
neglect  to  acquaint  the  late  carl  of  Mon- 
trose,  who  had  been  much  more  concerned, 
and  who  would,  no  doubt,  if  he  had  known 
any  such  thing,  have  communicated  the  same 
to  major-general  Middleton,  and  prevented 
the  defeating  of  himself,  his  associates  and 
forces,  about  the  middle  of  May,  after 
the  king  was  with  the  Scottish  army.  Nor 
how  unlikely  it  is,  that  he  who  is  for  the 
time  commander-in-chief  for  the  Scottish 
forces  in  Ireland,  should  be  for  the  space 
of  seven  or  eight  weeks  totally  ignorant  of 
any  such  agreement;  or  if  he  had  known 
any  such  thing,  that  he  would  have  com- 
municated it  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
parliament,  and  immediately  marched  him- 
self to  the  fields  against  the  enemy.  Nor 
shall  we  need  to  call  to  mind  the  expres- 
sions in  the  lord  Digby's  intercepted  letters, 
which  gave  our  nation  the  character  of  such 
as  could  not  be  gained  to  that  side ;  no,  not 
after  all  applications  used.  There  are  other 
more  sure  and  more  public  testimonies,  since 
the  date  of  that  lying  paper,  which  makes 
the  falsehood  of  it  more  than  probable,  as 
if  Divine  Providence  had  purposely  ordered 
all  the  late  actions  of  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land and  of  their  forces,  both  before  and 
since  the  3rd  of  April,  to  be  so.  Many  real 
confutations  of  that  groundless  invention  ; 
we  mean,  several  late  fights  with  the  rebels 


under  the  late  earl  of  Montrose  and  Allaster 
Macdonald,  the  delivery  of  Newark,  the 
restraining  and  debarring  of  delinquents  and 
malignants  from  the  king's  person  and  from 
our  army,  the  late  public  declarations  of  the 
church  and  state  of  Scotland  in  the  begin- 
ning of  April,  as  likewise  of  the  general 
and  committee  with  the  army,  agreed  upon 
about  the  end  of  April,  and  published  the 
15th  of  May,  in  Scotland,  against  a  band  of 
the  earl  of  Seaforth  and  his  associates ;  as 
for  other  reasons,  so  especially  for  this,  that 
the  said  baud  did  tend  to  the  weakening  of 
the  confidence  and  union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  firmly  joined  and  mutually  en- 
gaged for  assistance  to  each  other  in  this 
cause,  as  may  appear  more  fully  by  the  de- 
claration herewith  presented.  Nor  can  we 
pass  the  paper  delivered  to  the  king  by  the 
committee  of  estates  upon  the  15th  of  May 
last,  that  if  his  majesty  should  delay  to  go 
about  the  readiest  ways  and  means  to  satisfy 
both  his  kingdoms,  they  would  be  necessi- 
tated, for  their  own  exoneration,  to  acquaint 
the  committee  of  both  kingdoms  at  London, 
that  a  course  might  be  taken  by  joint  advice 
of  both  kingdoms  for  attaining  the  just 
ends  expressed  in  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant.  We  shall  say  no  more  of  this 
particular ;  God  hath  his  own  time  to'  make 
manifest  who  have  dealt  sincerely,  and  who 
falsely ;  and  as  our  nation  did  refuse  to  join 
with  the  enemy's  forces  when  they  were 
strongest,  and  did  join  with  our  brethren 
of  England  in  their  weakest  and  most  ne- 
cessitous condition,  so  we  shall  never  look 
for  a  blessing  from  God  upon  either  nation, 
longer  than  they  continue  faithful  to  God 
and  to  each  other,  according  to  the  cove- 
nant and  treaty.  And  we  do  confidently 
expect  from  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the 
honourable  houses,  that  this  and  such  like 
papers  shall  find  no  more  credit  here,  than 
papers  and  declarations  against  themselves 
did  formerly  find  in  Scotland;  and  that 
declarations  and  public  papers  from  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  or  their  committees 
or  commissioners,  shall  have  such  accepta- 
tion with  both  houses,  as  they  desire  decla- 
rations from  themselves,  or  papers  from  any 
in  their  name,  may  have  with  their  brethren 
of  Scotland.  Nor  do  we  doubt  but  God  will 
dissipate  all  these  clouds  of  calumnies  and 
misunderstandings  endeavoured  thereby,  and 
will  give  such  a  frame  of  spirit  to  both  nations, 
as  may  continue  them  in  a  brotherly  accord 
and  mutual  confidence,  for  the  good  both  of 
this  and  of  the  succeeding  generations." 
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The  transactions  in  Scotland  appear  tame 
by  the  side  of  the  succession  of  brilliant 
successes  which  in  England  had  reduced  the 
king  to  the  necessity  of  throwing  himself 
into  the  arms  of  those  whom  he  had  been  in 
the  custom  of  regarding  as  the  most  despi- 
cable of  his  enemies.  A  parliament  had 
been  held  in  St.  Andrews  in  the  November 
of  1645,  which  was  especially  occupied  in 
trying  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  battle  of 
Philiphaugh.  Most  of  them  were  punished 
with  fines,  and  six  only  were  condemned  to 
the  scaffold,  of  which  number,  one,  lord 
Ogilvy,  escaped  by  means  of  his  sister,  and 
another,  lord  Hartfield,  was  pardoned.  Sir 
Robert  Spottiswode,  a  son  of  the  archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews,  William  Murray,  brother  of 
lord  Tullibardine,  colonel  Nathaniel  Gordon, 
and  Andrew  Guthrie,  were  alone  brought 
to  the  scaffold.  Among  other  acts  of  this 
parliament,  one  placed  restrictions  on  the 
press,  and  another  appointed  and  provided 
for  schools  in  every  parish.  Montrose  con- 
tinued his  agitation  in  the  highlands ;  he 
had  induced  Macdonald  to  join  him,  and 
the  accession  of  other  highland  chiefs 
threatened  to  make  him  again  formidable. 
In  the  course  of  a  succession  of  obscure 
skirmishes,  a  body  of  the  royalists,  pursued 
by  Middleton,  took  shelter  in  Kincardine- 
castle,  a  house  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
which  they  fortified,  and  calculated  on 
holding  out  against  the  covenanters  until 
relieved  by  their  chief.  But  when  Middle- 
ton  brought  some  ordnance  from  Stirling, 
and  began  deliberately  to  batter  the  walls, 
the  leaders  made  their  escape  in  the  night, 
and  the  men  surrendered  at  discretion  next 
day.  Middleton  shot  twelve  of  the  prison- 
ers, who  were  deserters  from  the  army  of 
the  covenanters,  and  burnt  the  castle.  While 
this  was  going  on  in  one  part,  Montrose  was 
exerting  himself  to  increase  his  forces.  He 
failed  with  the  Gordons,  but  he  succeeded 
at  last  in  forming  a  confederacy,  consisting 
of  the  earls  of  Seaforth  and  Sutherland,  the 
lord  Lovat,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Grants, 
Mackintoshes,  Monroes,  and  other  clans, 
and  thus  strengthened  he  laid  siege  to  Inver- 
ness. On  the  first  intelligence  of  these 
events,  the  committees  in  whose  hands  the 
government  of  the  country  was  placed  pre- 
pared to  act  with  vigour.  Middleton  was 
ordered  to  march  to  the  north  after  Mon- 
trose ;  all  his  adherents  were  placed  under 
the  solemn  and  fearful  ban  of  excommunica- 
tion; while  a  proclamation  of  the  govern- 
ment offered  pardon  to  all  who  laid  down 
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their  arms  and  returned  to  their  obedience, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  earl  of 
Seaforth.  This  had  an  immediate  effect: 
several  of  the  chiefs  who  were  to  have  joined 
Montrose's  league  never  declared  them- 
selves, and  the  others  fell  off  from  him  one 
after  another,  until  his  strength  was  so  much 
diminished  that  he  thought  of  having  re- 
course to  the  desperate  experiment  of  re- 
cruiting his  ranks  by  compulsion.  Sur- 
prised, however,  by  Middleton,  he  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Inverness  with 
considerable  loss,  and  make  his  retreat  to 
his  old  haunts.  Soon  afterwards  arrived 
the  king's  order  for  laying  down  his  arms, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  obeyed  with  re- 
luctance; and,  through  the  intermediation 
of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  who  had  now 
recovered  his  place,  in  the  king's  favour,  he 
obtained  an  indemnity  for  himself  and  his 
followers,  and,  after  remaining  unmolested 
nearly  a  month  in  his  house  at  Montrose, 
he  was  allowed  to  retire  to  the  continent. 
During  the  absence  of  Middleton,  Huntley 
suddenly  rose  with  his  friends  and  followers, 
and  making  an  attack  upon  Aberdeen,  took  it 
by  storm  from  the  garrison  which  Middleton 
had  left  in  it.  The  city  was  plundered,  but, 
on  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  Middle- 
ton,  it  was  abandoned  by  the  captors,  who 
retired  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Dee, 
and  soon  deserted  their  leader,  in  order  to 
secure  their  booty.  Huntley  himself  retired 
to  Strathbogie,  where  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  the  king's  repair  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  and  of  his  subsequent  order  to  cease 
all  hostilities  against  the  covenanters. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Newark, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Scottish  army 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  that  fortress  marched 
north  to  Newcastle,  fearing  lest  any  attempt 
might  be  made  to  take  the  king  from  them 
by  force.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Cromwell 
had  privately  made  a  proposal  to  fall  suddenly 
upon  them  and  take  the  king  out  of  their 
hands ;  and  colonel  Pointz,  with  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  marched  after  them  from 
Newark  to  watch  their  movements.  The 
committee  of  the  Scottish  army  had  at  first 
requested  a  conference  with  commissioners 
from  the  two  houses,  to  meet  on  the  llth  of 
May,  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of  ex- 
plaining the  reasons  of  their  march  to  the 
north,  and  for  consulting  on  the  demand 
of  the  parliament  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
I  the  persons  of  the  king  and  his  two  com- 
|  panions.  But,  as  the  Scottish  commission- 
;  ers  stated  in  a  subsequent  communication 
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to  the  two  houses,  "  while  they  were  ex- 
pecting an  answer  from  the  commissioners 
of  both  houses,  they  received  advertisement, 
that  five  thousand  horse  and  dragoons  were 
upon  their  march  northwards  towards  them, 
no  enemy  being  in  those  parts;  and  that 
two  messengers  sent  from  us  to  them  were 
intercepted  and  searched.  Whereupon  they 
judged  it  necessary  and  did  write  to  the 
commissioners  of  parliament  to  delay  the 
intended  meeting  till  the  army  should  come 
to  a  more  convenient  place,  being  unwilling 
that  the  forces  of  the  two  kingdoms  should 
engage  upon  a  mistake ;  and  so  soon  as 
they  came  to  Boroughbridge,  they  renewed 
their  desires  to  the  commissioners  of  parlia- 
ment for  a  conference  about  this  business, 
to  which  the  commissioners  by  reason  of 
their  other  occasions  did  not  agree." 

On  the  18th  of  May,  before  the  army 
had  quitted  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark, 
the  king  sent  a  written  and  very  artful  mes- 
sage to  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  In 
this  paper  he  told  the  parliament,  that  "  His 
majesty  having  understood  from  both  his 
houses  of  parliament,  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
him  to  come  to  London  (whither  he  had 
purposed  to  repair,  if  so  he  might,  by  their 
advice,  to  do  whatsoever  may  be  best  for  the 
good  and  peace  of  both  kingdoms),  until  he 
should  first  give  his  consent  to  such  proposi- 
tions as  were  to  be  presented  to  him  from 
them ;  and  being  certainly  informed  that 
the  armies  were  marching  so  fast  up  to 
Oxford,  as  made  that  no  fit  place  for  treat- 
ing, did  resolve  to  withdraw  himself  hither, 
only  to  secure  his  own  person,  and  with  no 
intention  to  continue  this  war  any  longer,  or 
to  make  any  division  between  his  two  king- 
doms ;  but  to  give  such  contentment  to  both, 
as  (by  the  blessing  of  God)  he  might  see  a 
happy  and  well-grounded  peace,  thereby  to 
bring  prosperity  to  these  kingdoms,  answer- 
able to  the  best  times  of  his  progenitors. 
And  since  the  settling  of  religion  ought  to 
be  the  chiefest  care  of  all  counsels,  his 
majesty  most  earnestly  and  heartily  recom- 
mends to  his  two  houses  of  parliament  all 
the  ways  and  means  possible  for  speedy 
finishing  this  pious  and  necessary  work ; 
and  particularly  that  they  take  the  advice  of 
the  divines  of  both  kingdoms  assembled  at 
Westminster.  Likewise  concerning  the 
militia  of  England,  for  securing  his  people 
against  all  pretensions  of  danger,  his  majesty 
is  pleased  to  have  it  settled  as  was  offered  <it 
the  treaty  at  Uxbridge ;  all  the  persons 
being  to  be  named  for  that  trust  by  the 
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two  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  for 
the  space  of  seven  years ;  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  that  it  be  regulated  as 
shall  be  agreed  upon  by  his  majesty  and  his 
two  houses  of  parliament.  And  the  like  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Concerning  the 
wars  in  Ireland,  his  majesty  will  do  whatso- 
ever is  possible  for  him  to  give  full  satisfac- 
tion therein.  And  if  these  be  not  satisfac- 
tory, his  majesty  then  desires  that  all  such 
of  the  propositions  as  are  already  agreed 
upon  by  both  kingdoms,  may  be  speedily 
sent  unto  him  ;  his  majesty  being  resolved 
to  comply  with  his  parliament  in  everything 
that  shall  be  for  the  happiness  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  for  the  removing  of  all  unhappy 
differences,  which  have  produced  so  many 
sad  effects.  His  majesty  having  made  these 
offers,  he  will  neither  question  the  thankful 
acceptation  of  them,  nor  doth  he  doubt  but 
that  his  two  kingdoms  will  be  careful  to 
maintain  him  in  his  honour,  and  in  his  just 
and  lawful  rights,  which  is  the  only  way  to 
make  a  happy  composure  of  these  unnatural 
divisions;  and  likewise  will  think  upon  a 
solid  way  of  conserving  the  peace  between 
the  two  kingdoms  for  time  to  come;  and 
will  take  a  speedy  course  for  easing  and 
quieting  his  afflicted  people,  by  satisfying 
the  public  debts,  by  disbanding  of  all  armies, 
and  whatsoever  shall  be  judged  conducible 
to  that  end ;  that  so  all  hindrances  being 
removed,  he  may  return  to  his  parliament 
with  mutual  comfort."  The  king  added  in 
a  postscript,  that  "  His  majesty  being  de- 
sirous to  shun  the  further  effusion  of  blood, 
and  to  evidence  his  real  intentions  to  peace, 
is  willing  that  his  forces  in  and  about  Ox- 
ford be  disbanded,  and  the  fortifications  of 
the  city  dismantled,  they  receiving  honour- 
able conditions ;  which  being  granted  to  the 
town  and  forces  there,  his  majesty  will  give 
the  like  order  to  the  rest  of  the  garrisons." 
The  next  day,  the  king  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  city  of  London  : — "  Right 
trusty  and  well-beloved,  we  greet  you  well. 
Having  expressed  our  resolution  to  the  two 
houses  of  our  parliament,  to  give  all  just 
satisfaction  to  the  joint  desires  of  both 
kingdoms,  we  have  now  likewise  thought  fit 
to  assure  the  two  chief  cities  of  both  our 
kingdoms,  that  nothing  is  more  grievous  to 
us  than  the  trouble  and  distractions  of  our 
people,  and  that  nothing  011  earth  is  more 
desired  by  us  than  that  in  religion  and 
peace,  with  all  the  comfortable  fruits  of 
both,  they  may  henceforth  live  under  us  in 
all  godliness  and  honesty.  And  this  profes- 
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siou  we  make  for  no  other  end,  but  that  you 
may  know  immediately  from  ourselves  our 
integrity  and  full  resolution  to  comply  with 
our  parliaments  in  everything  for  settling 
truth  and  peace,  and  our  desire  to  have  all 
things  speedily  :  concluded,  which  shall  be 
found  requisite  for  that  end ;  that  our  return 
to  that  our  ancient  city  may  be  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  parliament,  the  good 
liking  of  you  and  all  our  good  people,  and 
to  our  own  greater  joy  and  comfort.  We 
bid  you  heartily  farewell." 

The  allusion  to  the  assembly  at  West- 
minster,  which  had  pronounced  in  favour 
of  presbyterianism,  arid  this  pointed  appeal 
to  the  city  of  London,  where  presbyterianism 
was  more  than  anywhere  else  in  England  in 
the  ascendant,   was  an  open  avowal  of  his 
present  policy  of  playing  off  the  presbyte- 
rians  against  the  independents,  which  could 
not  fail  to  put  the  deep-sighted  men  who 
now  had  the  destinies  of  England  in  their 
hands  on  their  guard ;  while  there  was  some- 
thing so  like  mockery  in  his  professions  of 
anxiety  for  peace  now  that  he  had  hardly 
an  unbroken  regiment  left  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  liberties  of  his  people,  that 
we  are  not  surprised  at  the  parliament's  not 
returning  him  an  immediate  answer.     On 
the  10th  of  June,  the  king,  becoming  im- 
;  patient,  sent  again  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment the  following  message  : — "  His  majesty 
looking  with    grief  of  heart   upon   the    sad 
sufferings   of  his  people  in  his  three  king- 
doms for  some  years  past,  and  being  afflictet 
with  their  distresses  and  unquiet  condition, 
through  the  distractions  about  religion,  the 
keeping  of  forces  on  foot  in  the  field  and 
garrisons,  the  not  satisfying  of  public  debts 
and  the  fears  of  the  further  effusion  of  blood 
by  the  continuance  of  an  unnatural  war  in 
any  of  these  kingdoms,  or  by  rending  and 
dividing  these  kingdoms,  so  happily  united  ; 
and  having  sent  a  gracious  message  unto 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  ex- 
pressing the  necessary  causes  of  his  coming 
from  Oxford  unto  the  Scottish  army  (with- 
out any  intention  to  make  a  division)  where 
he  is  in  freedom  and  right  capacity  to  settle 
a  true  peace,  and  containing  such  offers  as 
he    conceived    would   have   been   accepted 
with   a   general   clause  of  complying  witl 
their  desires ;  and  being  impatient  of  delays 
and   not    acquainted   with    the    particulars 
which  may  give  contentment  to  them,  his 
majesty  doth  earnestly  desire,  that  the  pro 
positions  of  peace  so  often  promised,  and  so 
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much  expected,  may  be  speedily  sent  unto 
him;  that  upon  consideration  of  them,  he 
may  apply  himself  to  give  such  satisfaction 
xs  may  be  the  foundation  of  a  firm  peace. 
And  for  the  better  and  more  speedy  attain- 
ug  thereunto,  his  majesty  doth  further  pro- 
jound,  that  he  may  come  to  London  with 
safety,  freedom,  and  honour,  where  he  re- 
solves to  comply  with  his  houses  of  parlia- 
nent  in  everything  which  may  be  most  for 
;he  good  of  his  subjects,  and  perfect  what 
remains    for   settling    both   kingdoms   and 
jeople  in  a  happy  condition;    being  like- 
wise most  confident,  that  they  according  to 
their  reiterated  declarations  and  solemn  pro- 
testations, will  be  zealous  in  the  maintenance 
of  his  honour  and  just  and  lawful  rights. 
And  as  his  majesty  desires  the  houses  of 
parliament  to  disburden  the  kingdom  of  all 
forces  and  garrisons  in  their  power,  except 
such  as  before  these  unhappy  times  have 
been  maintained  for  the  necessary  defence 
and  safety  of  this  kingdom ;  so  he  is  willing 
forthwith  to  disband  all  his  forces  and  garri- 
sons within  the  same,  as  the  inclosed  order 
herewith  sent  will  evidence.     And  if  upon 
these  offers  his  majesty  shall  have  such  satis- 
faction as  he  may  be  confident  a  firm  peace 
shall  ensue  thereon,  his  majesty  will  then 
give  order  for  his  son  the  prince's  present 
return."      Inclosed   with   this  paper  was  a 
copy   of  an   order   from    the   king   to   the 
governors  of  Oxford  and  other  royalist  gnr- 
risons  to  quit  the  several  towns  and  castles 
in  their  possession  and  disband  their  forces. 
This  latter  proceeding  was  not  calculated  to 
gain  the  king  much  credit  in  parliament, 
for  the  king's  garrisons  either  surrendered 
through  consciousness   of   their   incapacity 
of  resisting,  or  such  as  thought  they  could 
resist  refused  obedience  to  the  king's  orders, 
on  what  appears  to  have  been  a  prearranged 
plea,  which  was  to  be  used  at  their  discretion, 
— that  the  king  was  under  restraint  and  not 
a  free  agent. 

Unfortunately  for  all  chance  of  arrange- 
ment, the  king  seemed  to  be  guided  by  the 
opinion  that,  at  any  given  momcut,  all  his 
former  acts  and  deceptive  promises  were  to 
be  entirely  forgotten,  and  that  implicit  trust 
was  to  be  placed  in  whatever  new  promises 
or  declarations  he  chose  to  make.  With  a 
strange  fatuity,  he  seemed  incapable  of  de- 
riving wisdom  from  the  constant  failure  of 
his  former  intrigues,  and  was  always  ready 
to  snatch  at  the  first  opportunity  of  renewing 
them  rather  than  pursue  that  honest  and 
straightforward  course  which  might  still 
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have  raised  him  out  of  his  misfortunes,  and 
he  hardly  ever  progressed  far  in  open  nego- 
tiation with,  one  party,  before  some  accident 
or  other  betrayed  the  fatal  circumstance  that 
under  cover  of  those,  he  was  pursuing  some 
secret  negotiation  with  the  opposite  faction. 
The  presbyterians  were  still  attached  to 
royalty,  and  they  considered  themselves 
bound  by  the  covenant  to  preserve  the  royal 
authority  unimpaired,  and  for  this  as  well 
as  other  reasons  they  refused  to  give  up  the 
king's  person  in  obedience  to  the  votes  of 
the  English  parliament.  Their  sentiments 
on  this  subject  were  conveyed  to  him  soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Newcastle,  in  the  passage 
of  Scripture  which  was  read  before  him. 
"  And  behold  all  the  men  of  Israel  came 
to  the  king,  and  said  unto  the  king,  '  Why 
have  our  brethren,  the  men  of  Judah, 
stolen  that  away,  and  have  brought  the 
king  and  his  household,  and  all  David's 
men  with  him,  over  Jordan?'  And  all  the 
men  of  Judah  answered  the  men  of  Israel, 
'  Because  the  king  is  near  of  kin  to  us : 
wherefore  then  be  ye  angry  for  this  matter? 
have  we  eaten  at  all  of  the  king's  cost?  or 
hath  he  given  us  any  gift  ?'  And  the  men  of 
Israel  answered  the  men  of  Judah  and  said, 
'  We  have  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  we 
have  also  more  right  in  David  than  ye  :  why 
then  did  ye  despise  us,  that  our  advice 
should  not  be  first  had  in  bringing  back  our 
king  ?'  And  the  words  of  the  men  of  Judah 
were  fiercer  than  the  words  of  the  men  of 
Israel."  But  the  king  totally  misunder- 
stood this  sentiment,  and  imagined  that  his 
position  was  such  that  he  could  play  oft'  the 
influence  of  this  attachment  which  he  be- 
lieved was  due  to  his  individual  person,  even 
to  a  certain  degree  against  the  sentiment  of 
religion,  forgetting  that  the  presbyterians 
held  as  a  part  of  their  faith  the  right  of 
deposing  wicked  princes.  With  this  idea, 
when  the  Scots  pressed  him  earnestly  to 
declare  himself  unequivocally  for  presby- 
terianism,  he  pleaded  his  conscience,  and 
said  that  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  arguments 
and  to  be  convinced,  hoping  thus  to  gain 
time  for  the  development  of  his  intrigues,  or 
that  some  favourable  accident  might  occur 
to  make  it  no  longer  necessary  for  him  to 
temporise.  The  Scots,  on  their  part,  never 
concealed  even  partially  or  for  a  moment 
from  the  king  the  fact  that  they  could  do 
nothing  for  him  but  upon  one  condition — 
theunreserved  taking  of  the  covenant,  and  the 
consequent  adoption  of  the  presby  terian  form 
of  faith.  The  king  still  pleaded  his  scruples, 


but  pretended  that  he  was  willing  to  be 
convinced  upon  the  two  points  in  which  his 
difficulty  lay:  first,  whether  episcopacy  wasnot 
of  divine  institution;  and,  secondly,  whether 
his  coronation  oath  did  not  bind  him  to 
support  and  defend  the  church  of  England 
as  established  at  the  time  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne.  As  the  king  had  not  been 
very  scrupulous  with  regard  to  his  coronation 
oath,  whenever  it  stood  in  his  way  in  other 
matters,  the  Scots  gave  him  little  credit  for 
his  sincerity  now ;  but  they  so  far  paid  re- 
spect to  his  objection,  that  they  appointed 
Alexander  Henderson,  one  of  the  ablest, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  honest 
and  moderate  of  the  presbyterian  divines, 
to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  The  king 
was  still  contemplating,  as  a  last  expedient, 
his  old  Jesuitical  piinciple  of  mental  re- 
serves, and  the  idea  seems  to  have  come 
into  his  mind  of  surprising  one  of  the  most 
honourable  men  of  the  prelatical  party  in 
England  into  an  approval  of  a  course  which 
was  so  consonant  with  hjp  own  royal  prac- 
tice. From  Newcastle  he  wrote  secretly  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
asking  his  opinion  upon  a  case  of  conscience, 
which  he  described  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  I  conceive  the  question  to  be,  whether  I 
may,  with  a  safe  conscience,  give  way  to 
this  proposed  temporary  compliance,  with  a 
resolution  to  recover  and  maintain  that  doc- 
trine and  discipline  wherein  I  have  been 
bred  ?  The  duty  of  my  oath  is  herein  chiefly 
to  be  considered ;  I  flattering  myself  that 
this  way  I  better  comply  with  it,  than  being 
constant  to  a  flat  denial,  considering  how 
unable  I  am  by  force  to  obtain  that  which 
this  way  there  wants  not  probability  to  re- 
cover, if  accepted  (otherwise  there  is  no 
harm  done)  ;  for,  my  regal  authority  once 
settled,  I  make  no  question  of  recovering 
episcopal  government,  and  God  is  my  wit- 
ness, my  chiefest  end  in  regaining  any  power 
is  to  do  the  church  service."  "  If,"  adds 
the  king  in  a  postscript,  "your  opinions  and 
reasons  shall  confirm  me  in  making  this 
proposition,  then  you  may  in  some  way  be 
seen  in  it,  otherwise  I  promise  you  that 
your  opinion  shall  be  concealed."  The  ques- 
tion, it  will  be  seen,  is  put  very  insidiously ; 
but  the  answer  has  not  been  preserved,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  bishop's  charac- 
ter, it  is  not  probable  that  it  was  any  way 
satisfactory  to  the  king.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  at  Charles's  own  desire,  expressed 
through  the  French  agent,  Montreuil,  that 
Henderson,  who  seems  to  have  been  suft'er- 
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ing  at  the  time  from  ill-health,  was  ap- 
pointed to  confer  with  him.  The  discussion 
was  carried  on  principally  in  writing,  and 
the  king's  partisans  exulted  in  the  talent 
in  theological  controversy  displayed  by  their 
monarch  on  this  occasion.  In  the  letters  of 
Baillie,  who  had  always  shown  an  attach- 
ment to  Charles's  person,  we  have  the 
strongest  evidence  of  the  general  distrust  in 
the  king's  sincerity.  "  Though  he  should 
swear  it,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion,  "  no 
man  will  believe  it,  that  he  sticks  upon 
episcopacy  for  any  conscience."  "  Your 
debates  upon  episcopacy,"  he  writes  to  Hen- 
derson, "  I  never  took  to  be  conscientious, 
but  politic,  and  a  pretence  to  gain  time.  I 
hear  France  has  or  will  lose  that  scruple 
very  easily.  Will  such  base  hypocrisy  be 
blessed  ?"  Again,  addressing  Henderson, 
he  says,  "  If  that  man  so  now  to  stickle  on 
bishops  and  delinquents,  and  such  foolish 
toys,  it  seems  he  is  mad ;  if  he  have  the 
least  grace  or  wisdom,  he  may,  by  God's 
mercy,  presently  gnd  the  miseries  wherein 
himself  and  many  also  are  likely  to  sink. 
Let  me  entreat  you  for  one  thing,  when  you 
have  done  your  uttermost,  if  it  be  God's 
pleasure  to  deny  the  success,  not  to  vex 
yourself  more  than  is  meet ;  si  imaundus 
vult  vadere,  etc.  When  we  hear  of  your 
health  and  courage,  it  will  refresh  us.  Go 
matters  as  they  will,  if  men  will  not  be 
saved,  who  can  help  it  ?  And  yet  you  know 
that  I  was  never  among  those  who  had  the 
greatest  aversion  from  his  person,  or  least 
sympathy  with  his  afflictions :  if  he  be  re- 
solved to  stop  our  mouths,  and  bind  our 
hands,  that  we  can  neither  speak  nor  do 
for  him,  let  him  go  on  so  to  make  himself 
and  us  miserable ;  there  is  a  better  life 
coming ;  but  woe  to  those  villains  who  have 
bewitched,  poisoned,  and  infatuated  a  good 
prince,  for  his  own  and  so  many  millions' 
ruin ;  we  are  in  a  fair  way,  and  daily  ad- 
vance into  it,  if  his  obstinacy  spoil  not 
all  the  play."  Henderson  was  rapidly 
sinking  under  his  disease,  and  which  was 
perhaps  aggravated  by  the  vexation  atten- 
dant in  his  vain  attempts  to  convince  the 
royal  controvertialist,  and  he  died  at  Edin- 
burgh, whither  he  had  returned  by  sea,  on 
the  19th  of  August.  The  king's  friends 
said  that  he  died  of  mortification  at  being 
beaten  in  argument,  and  they  published  a 
forged  paper,  pretending  to  be  a  death-bed 
recantation  of  his  former  opinions,  and  a 
declaration  of  his  remorse  for  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  war.  This  paper  was  sub- 
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sequently  declared  by  a  vote  of  the  general 
assembly  to  be  "  forged,  scandalous,  and 
false." 

All  Charles's  high  notions  of  his  prero- 
gative and  of  his  personal  irresponsibility 
had  revived  in  full  force,  and  placing  hU 
hopes  in  secret  plans  of  the  wildest  and 
most  ridiculous  character,  he  became  as  in- 
accessible to  reason  as  ever.  Among  these 
plans,  one  was  to  recall  the  marquis  of 
Montrose  and  set  him  at  the  head  of  a  new 
insurrection  in  the  highlands,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  a  larger  body  of  Irish  than  before. 
Another  project,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  one,  related  almost  entirely  to 
Ireland.  On  the  20th  of  July,  the  king 
wrote  to  the  carl  of  Glamorgan,  who  with 
his  approval  had  been  so  lately  accused  of 
high  treason,  expressing  the  utmost  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  telling  him  that  he  was 
not  so  strictly  watched  in  Newcastle  but 
that  he  might  correspond  secretly  with  him, 
if  he  would  send  a  trusty  agent  to  be 
employed  for  that  purpose.  He  went  on  to 
say,  "  If  you  could  raise  a  large  sum  of 
money  by  pawning  my  kingdoms,  I  am 
content  you  should  do  it ;  and  if  I  recover 
them,  I  will  fully  repay  that  money.  And 
tell  the  nuncio  that  if  once  I  can  come  into 
his  and  your  hands,  which  ought  to  be 
extremely  wished  for  by  you  both,  as  well 
for  the  sake  of  England  as  Ireland,  since  all 
the  rest,  as  I  see,  despise  me,  I  will  do  it. 
And  if  I  do  not  say  this  from  my  heart,  or 
in  any  future  time  if  I  fail  you  in  this,  may 
God  never  restore  me  to  my  kingdoms  in 
this  world,  nor  give  me  eternal  happiness  in 
the  next."  In  consequence  of  this  letter, 
Glamorgan,  with  the  advice  of  the  pope's 
nuncio,  drew  up  in  writing  a  paper  of 
reasons  for  inviting  the  king  into  Ireland, 
and  his  queen  proposed  to  transport  herself 
thither  at  once,  urging  that  if  he  would 
avow  the  secret  articles  agreed  to  between 
Glamorgan  and  the  catholics,  all  the  Irish 
catholics  would  take  arms  in  his  favour,  and 
that  the  pope  would  assist  with  money  and 
men.  France,  also,  was  to  assist  materially, 
and  it  was  this  probably  to  which  Baillie 
alluded  in  a  letter  just  quoted.  It  appears 
that  the  French  government  was  at  this 
moment  inclined  to  enter  into  the  war  as  an 
excuse  for  seizing  upon  the  Channel  Islands. 

It  was  his  vain  trust  in  the  eventual  suc- 
cess of  some  of  these  secret  intrigues  that 
made  the  king's  ears  more  deaf  to  the 
presbyterians,  that  raised  again  his  high 
pretensions,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him 
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anxious   to    gain    time   by  prolonging    con- 
ferences and   negotiations.     Meanwhile  the 
Scottish    and   English    commissioners    were ; 
debating   on   the   propositions   which    were  j 
to    bo   offered   to   the   king.     The    presby-  j 
terians,    while    they    put   no    trust    in    the  | 
king's    professions,    were    still    desirous    of 
making  the  conditions  as  lenient  to  him  as 
possible,  while  the  independents,   who  had 
embraced  the  largest  views  of  civil  liberty, 
and   who    had    already    began   to    talk    of 
banishing  royalty  altogether,  determined  at  | 
least  that  they  would  not  restore  the  crown  j 
without  certain  and  substantial   guarantees  , 
for  the  future.     Each,  however,  was  anxious 
to  persuade  the  king  to  submission,  and  this 
anxiety    encouraged    him    to    pursue    his 
favourite  but  fatal  policy  of  playing  off  one 
party  against   the   other,  believing  that  in 
this  way  he  should  at  last  make  himself  the  ; 
master   of  both.     The   real    effect    of    his  | 
obstinacy,  however,  was  to  make  the  Scots 
more  willing  to  join  the  English  in  insisting 
on  conditions  which  they  would  otherwise  | 
have  considered  as  harsh.     On  the  25th  of 
July,  the  marquis  of  Argyle  announced  to 
the  grand  committee  of  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  appointed  to  consider  this  matter, 
in  a  very  able  and  moderate  speech,   that 
the   Scots   and  English   had  agreed  on  the 
terms   to   be   offered    to   the  king.     These 
terms  were  substantially  the  same  as  those 
which    had    been    proposed    at    Uxbridge, 
when  the  issue  of  the  contest  between  the 
king  and  his  parliament  was  most  doubtful, 
and  when  therefore  the  latter  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inclined  most  to  modera- 
tion in  its  demands.     It  was  now,  however, 
required  that  the  militia  in  both  countries 
should  be  vested  in  the  respective    parlia- 
ments   for    twenty   years.      In    respect   of 
religion,  the  king  was  required  to  swear  to 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  consent 
to    an    act   for   requiring   the  taking  of  it 
through    the    three    kingdoms ;   he    was    to 
agree  to  the  passing  of  an  act  .abolishing  the 
whole  of  the  episcopal  church  government, 
according  to  the    articles  of  the   treaty  of 
Edinburgh  of  the  29th  of  November,  1643; 
to  confirm  the  ordinance  for  the  calling  and 
sitting  of  the  assembly  of  divines ;  to  settle 
by    act   of    parliament    the    reformation    of 
religion  according  to  the  covenant ;  and  to 
labour  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniformity 
of  religion   in    the   three   kingdoms,   as   it 
should  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parlia- 
ments of  both  kingdoms  and  the  assemblies 
of  divines.     As  all  parties  knew  the  king's 


desire  to  procrastinate,  the  commissioners  of 
the  two  countries,  who  were  to  present 
these  articles  to  the  king,  were  ordered  to 
require  a  peremptory  answer  within  ten 
days. 

Although  the  king  still  thought  that  he 
was  out-manoeuvring  everybody,  he  must 
have  felt  alarmed  at  the  unity  of  action 
which  these  propositions  showed  to  exist 
between  the  Scots  and  English,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  had  been  completely  con- 
vinced, if  he  ever  thought  otherwise,  that 
the  Scots  considered  that  he  had  thrown 
himself  upon  them  without  any  conditions. 
As  soon  as  intelligence  of  his  arrival  in  the 
Scottish  camp  reached  Edinburgh,  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  dispatched  the  earl  of 
Lanark  (who,  after  he  had  escaped  from 
arrest  at  Oxford,  had  joined  the  cove- 
nanters), with  some  others  of  their  number, 
to  wait  upon  him  and  declare  their  respect 
for  his  person,  and  their  hopes  that  he  would 
comply  with  the  just  wishes  of  his  people. 
These  were  followed  immediately  by  Argyle, 
Balmerino,  Crawford  and  Lindsay,  who  were 
to  join  with  the  others  in  urging  this  com- 
pliance, and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent 
the  king  from  tampering  with  David  Leslie. 
The  king  complained  to  these  noblemen 
that  he  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Scots 
as  was  promised  to  Montreal!,  that  his  sub- 
jects had  been  refused  free  access  to  him, 
and  that  he  had  been  pressed  against  his 
•will  to  sign  the  covenant.  When  Montreuil 
was  called  upon,  he  at  first  declared  that  he 
had  the  promise  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners in  writing,  and  that  it  was  in  French, 
but  when  called  upon  to  produce  it,  he  shuf- 
fled so  much,  that  it  was  evident  no  such 
promise  existed,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 
Indeed,  the  more  we  investigate  the  matter, 
the  more  evident  it  appears  that,  whatever 
had  passed  between  Montreuil  and  the  king, 
there  had  been  no  promise  given  by  the 
Scots  as  a  condition  for  trusting  himself 
into  their  hands.  Argyle  now  pi'oceeded 
to  London  to  act  with  the  commissioners 
there,  and  on  the  23rd  of  July  he  returned 
with  them  to  Newcastle,  bringing  the  pro- 
positions which  were  to  be  offered  to  the 
king.  Next  day,  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  hour  which  Charles  had  ap- 
pointed, they  proceeded  in  state  to  court, 
and  were  received  in  the  presence-chamber 
by  the  king,  who  gave  them  his  hand  to 
kiss.  They  then  withdrew  into  an  inner 
room,  where  the  earl  of  Pembroke  an- 
nounced to  the  king  that  they  were  the 
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bearers  of  propositions  from  parliament. 
The  king  put  the  same  question  as  on 
former  occasions, — whether  they  had  any 
power  to  treat  ?  and  when  the  commis- 
sioners, who  came  to  require  compliance 
and  not  to  negotiate,  replied  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  remarked,  in  almost  the  same  words 
he  had  used  on  a  similar  occasion  before, 
"  Then,  saving  the  honour  of  the  business, 
an  honest  trumpeter  might  have  done  as 
much."  The  propositions  were  then  read 
to  him,  and,  after  listening  attentively  to 
the  whole,  he  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  hope 
you  do  not  expect  a  very  speedy  answer, 
because  the  business  is  of  very  high  con- 
cernment." The  earl  of  Pembroke,  in 
reply,  informed  him  that  they  were  limited 
to  ten  days,  and  that  they  could  not  remain 
in  Newcastle  beyond  that  time.  The  king 
then  dismissed  them,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  would  give  his  answer  in  convenient 
time. 

It  soon   became  evident   that  the  king, 
though  he  avoided  giving  a  definite  answer, 
had  no  intention  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
positions   brought    by   the    commissioners ; 
although  the  latter,  during  their  stay,  urged 
every  argument  in  their  power,  and  the  earl 
of   Leven,  with   a  hundred  officers  of  the 
army,  waited  on  him,  and  on  their  knees 
beseeclied  him  to  yield  to  the  propositions, 
and  to  satisfy  them  all  by  taking  the  cove- 
nant.    On  one  of  these  interviews,  the  lord 
Loudon   addressed    the  king   as  follows : — 
"  Your   majesty    was    pleased    on    Monday 
last    to   call    the  lords   of    your  council   of 
Scotland,  and  committee,  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  propositions,  and  told  them,  before 
you  would  deliver  your  answer,  you  would 
make  the  same  known  to  them.     The  time 
assigned  to  the  commissioners'   stay   is  so 
short,  and  the  consequence  of  your  majesty's 
answer  of  so  great  importance,  either  for  the 
preservation   or   ruin   of    your    crown    and 
kingdoms,  as  we  could  not  be  answerable 
to   God,  nor  to  that  trust  reposed  in  us, 
unless  we  represented  to  your  majesty  how 
necessary  it  is  that  your  majesty's  assent  to 
the  propositions,  as  the  condition  of  affairs 
now  stands  in  so  great  extremity,  and  that 
the  danger  and  loss  of  your  refusal  will  be 
remediless  and  bring  on  a  sudden  ruin  and 
destruction.      I   shall  begin  first  with  the 
last,   which  is  the  danger,   and   shall  next 
speak   a  word   of   the  remedy.      The    dif- 
ferences  betwixt    your   majesty   and    your 
parliament  (which  no  man  knoweth  better 
than  your  majesty's  self)   are  grown  to  such 
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a  height,  that,  after  many  bloody  battles, 
the  parliament  having  your  majesty,  all  the 
forts,    garrisons,    and    strongholds   in  their 
hands,     having     your    majesty's    revenue, 
excise,  assessments,  sequestrations,  and  the 
authority  to  raise  all  the  men  and  money 
in  the  kingdom;    and   having,   after  many 
victories  and  great  successes,  a  strong  army 
on    foot,    are   now   in   such   a   posture   for 
strength  and  power,  they  are  in  a  capacity 
to  do  what  they  will  both  in  church  and 
state.     And  some  are  so  afraid,  and  others 
so  unwilling,  to  submit  themselves  to  your 
majesty's  government,  that  they  desire  not 
you,  nor  any  of  your  race,  longer  to  reign 
over  them ;    tke  people   are  so  wearied  of 
he  war  and  great  burthens  they  do  groan 
under,  are  so  loath  to  have  monarchical  go- 
ernment  destroyed,  that  they  dare  not  at- 
;empt  to  cast  it*  totally  off,  till  once  they 
send  propositions  of  peace  to  your  majesty, 
est  the  people   (without  whose  concurrence 
they  are  not  able  to  carry  on  their  design) 
should  fall  from  them;   but  after  so  great 
war   and   trouble,   that   they   may   have   a 
Derfect  security  from  opposition  and  arbi- 
;rary  power,  they  have  resolved  upon  the 
aropositions   which   are   tendered    to   your 
majesty,  as  that  without  which  the  kingdom 
and  your  people  cannot  be  in  safety,  and 
that  there   cannot    be  a   firm    peace    upon 
any  other  terms.      Your  majesty's  friends 
in  the  houses,  and  the  commissioners  from 
Scotland,  after  much  wrestling,  did  consent 
to  the  sending  of  those  propositions,  or  to 
be  rated  the  hinderers  of  peace,  or  other- 
wise to  send  no  propositions  at  all.     And 
now,  sir,  if  your  majesty   (as  God  forbid !) 
shall  refuse  to  assent  to  the  propositions, 
you  will  lose  all  your  friends  in  the  houses, 
lose  the  city,  and  all  the  country ;  and  all 
England  will  join  against  you  as  one  man. 
They  will  process  and  depose  you,  and  set 
up  another  government;    they  will  charge 
us  to  deliver  your  majesty  to  them,  and  to 
render   their    garrisons,    and    remove    our 
armies   out   of   England;    and   upon   your 
majesty's  refusal  of  the  propositions,  both 
kingdoms    will    be    constrained    for    their 
mutual  safety  to  agree  and  settle  religion 
and  peace  without  you ;  which  (to  our  un- 
speakable grief)  will  ruin  your  majesty  and 
your  posterity,  if  your  majesty  refuse  our 
faithful  advice  (who  desire  nothing  on  earth 
more  than  the  preservation  of  your  majesty's 
royal  throne.)       And  if  your  majesty  lose 
England  by  your  wilfulness,  you  will  not  be 
permitted  to  come  and  reign  in  Scotland. 
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Sir,  we  have  laid  our  hands  upon  our 
hearts ;  we  have  asked  counsel  and  direc- 
tion from  God,  and  have  had  our  most 
serious  thoughts  upon  the  remedy ;  but 
can  find  no  other  to  save  your  crown  and 
kingdoms,  than  your  majesty's  assenting  to 
the  propositions ;  and  dare  not  say  but  they 
are  higher  in  some  things  (if  it  were  iu  our 
power  and  option  to  remedy)  than  we  ap- 
proved of;  but  when  we  see  no  other  means 
for  curing  the  distempers  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  closing  the  breach  between  your  majesty 
and  your  parliament,  our  most  humble  and 
safe  advice  is,  your  majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  assent  to  them,  as  the  only  way 
to  establish  your  throne ;  because  your  ma- 
jesty shall  be  thereby  received  again  in  your 
parliament,  with  the  applause  and  acclama- 
tions of  your  people ;  by  your  royal  presence 
all  friends  will  be  strengthened,  and  all  ene- 
mies (who  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  grant- 
ing the  propositions)  will  be  weakened ;  your 
majesty  will  have  a  fit  opportunity  hereafter 
to  offer  such  propositions  as  you  and  your 
parliament  in  wisdom  shall  think  fit  for 
your  crown  and  kingdom ;  the  armies  will 
be  disbanded,  and  your  people  finding  the 
sweet  fruit  of  a  peaceable  government,  you 
will  gain  their  hearts  and  affections,  and 
that  will  be  your  majesty's  strength  and 
glory,  and  will  recover  all  that  you  have 
lost  in  this  time  of  tempest  and  trouble. 
And  if  it  please  God  to  incline  your  royal 
heart  to  this  advice  of  your  humble  and 
faithful  servants,  who,  next  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  God,  esteem  nothing  more 
precious  than  the  safety  of  your  person  and 
crown,  our  actions  shall  make  it  appear  that 
we  esteem  no  hazard  too  great  for  your  ma- 
jesty's safety ;  and  that  we  are  willing  to 
sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  for  establish- 
ing your  throne  and'just  right." 

This  speech  was  honest  and  straight- 
forward, and  could  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
king's  mind  as  to  the  light  in  which  he  was 
regarded  by  the  Scots.  In  fact  he  had 
completely  failed  in  the  impression  he  ex- 
pected to  have  made  upon  them,  and  he 
still  clung  to  the  idea  that  he  could  put  the 
two  parties  against  each  other,  and  that 
in  the  end  he  should  be  their  master.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  he  could  defer  it  no  longer, 
he  gave  an  answer,  oil  the  1st  of  August,  in 
an  unconciliatory  strain,  telling  the  parlia- 
ment that  they  had  taken  twice  as  many 
months  to  deliberate  on  the  propositions  as 
they  had  given  him  days  to  answer  them, 
and  that  "  they  imported  such  great  altera- 


tions in  government  both  in  church  and 
kingdom,  as  it  was  very  difficult  to  return  a 
particular  and  positive  answer  before  a  full 
debate."  "  He  finds,"  the  king  went  on  to 
say,  '•'  upon  discourse  with  the  said  commis- 
sioners, that  they  are  so  bound  up  from 
any  capacity  cither  to  give  reasons  for  the 
demands  they  bring,  or  to  give  ear  to  such 
desires  as  his  majesty  is  to  propound,  as  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  give  such  a  present 
judgment  of  and  answer  to  these  propo- 
sitions, whereby  he  can  answer  to  God  that 
a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace  will  ensue 
(which  is  evident  to  all  the  world  can  never 
be,  unless  the  just  power  of  the  crown,  as 
well  as  the  freedom  and  property  of  the 
subject,  with  the  just  liberty  and  privileges 
of  the  parliament,  be  likewise  settled)  ;  to 
which  end  his  majesty  desires  and  pro- 
poseth  to  come  to  London,  or  any  of  his 
houses  thereabouts,  upon  the  public  faith 
and  security  of  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  Scotch  commissioners,  that  he 
shall  be  there  with  freedom,  honour,  and 
safety ;  whereby  his  personal  presence  may 
not  only  raise  a  mutual  confidence  betwixt 
him  and  his  people,  but  also  have  those 
doubts  cleared,  and  those  difficulties  ex- 
plained unto  him,  which  he  now  conceives 
to  be  destructive  to  his  just  regal  power,  if  he 
shall  give  a  full  consent  to  these  propo- 
sitions, as  they  now  stand."  He  assured 
them,  in  conclusion,  "  that  as  he  can  never 
condescend  unto  what  is  absolutely  destructive 
unto  that  just  power  which  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  the  land  he  is  born  unto,  so  he  will 
cheerfully  grant  and  give  his  consent  unto 
all  such  bills,  at  the  desire  of  his  two 
houses,  or  reasonable  demands  for  Scotland, 
which  shall  be  really  for  the  good  and  peace 
of  his  people." 

This  answer,  which  was  considered  as  a 
rejection  of  the  propositions,  gave  as  much 
joy  to  the  republican  party,  as  it  grieved  all 
who  desired  the  preservation  of  royalty,  or 
who  sincerely  wished  well  to  the  king.  It 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  discussion 
of  another  question,  which  had  been  already 
under  discussion  before  the  king's  answer 
was  given, — the  withdrawal  of  the  Scottish 
army  from  England,  which  was  equally 
desired  by  the  English  and  the  Scots.  But 
it  was  necessary,  before  the  army  could 
depart,  to  settle  the  amount  and  manner  of 
payment  of  the  arrears  due  from  the  English 
parliament.  The  Scottish  commissioners 
had  already  prepared  a  proposition  on  the 
subject,  which  they  presented  to  the  English 
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parliament  immediately  after  the  report  of 
the  king's  answer  to  the  propositions  had 
been  read.  "The  same  principles  of  bro- 
therly affection,"  they  said  in  this  paper, 
"  which  did  induce  both  kingdoms  to  a  con- 
junction of  their  councils  and  forces  in  this 
cause,  move  us  at  this  time  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  most  real  and  effectual  ways 
which  tend  to  a  speedy  conclusion  and 
amicable  parting,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
misunderstandings  between  the  kingdoms  in 
any  of  those  things  which  peradventure  our 
common  enemies  look  upon  with  much  joy 
as  occasions  of  differences.  For  this  end  we 
have  not  taken  notice  of  the  many  base 
calumnies  and  execrable  aspersions  cast  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  in  printed  pam- 
phlets and  otherwise ;  expecting  from  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  the  honourable  houses, 
that  they  will  of  themselves  take  such  course 
for  the  vindication,  of  our  nation  and  army, 
as  the  estates  of  Scotland  have  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  do  for  them  in  the  like  case. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  both  houses,  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  did  cheerfully  under- 
take and  hath  faithfully  managed  their  assis- 
tance to  this  kingdom,  in  pursuance  of  the 
ends  expressed  in  the  covenant ;  and  the 
forces  of  the  common  enemy  being  (by  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  the  joint  endeavours  of 
both  kingdoms)  now  broken  and  subdued, 
a  foundation  being  also  laid  and  some  good 
progress  made  in  the  reformation  of  religion, 
which  we  trust  the  honourable  houses  will, 
according  to  the  covenant,  sincerely,  really, 
and  constantly  prosecute  till  it  be  perfected ; 
that  we  may  manifest  to  the  consciences  of 
our  brethren,  and  to  all  the  world,  how  far 
it  is  and  ever  was  from  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tentions of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to 
make  use  of  their  army  in  this  kingdom  to 
any  other  ends  besides  those  expressed  in 
the  covenant;  and  how  much  they  desire 
the  preserving  and  perpetuating  of  peace 
and  amity  between  the  kingdoms,  and  the 
casing  of  the  burthens  and  pressures  of  this 
nation ;  we  do  in  their  name  declare,  that 
they  are  willing  forthwith  to  surrender  the 
garrisons  possessed  by  them  in  this  kingdom 
(which  they  did  keep  for  no  other  end  but 
the  safety  and  security  of  their  forces),  and 
without  delay  to  recall  their  army ;  reason- 
able satisfaction  being  given  for  their  pains, 
hazards,  charges,  and  sufferings;  whereof  a 
competent  proportion  to  be  presently  paid  to 
the  army  before  their  disbanding,  and  se- 
curity to  be  given  for  the  remainder,  at 
such  times  hereafter  as  shall  be  mutually 
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agreed  on.  If  any  forces  shall  be  kept  on 
foot  in  cither  kingdom,  we  desire  that  they 
be  put  under  the  command  of  such  persons 
as  arc  known  to  be  zealous  for  reformation 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  and  most  tender 
of  the  peace  of  the  kingdoms,  and  against 
whom  neither  of  the  kingdoms  may  have  any 
just  grounds  of  jealousy.  And  whereas  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  hath  been  invaded  and 
is  still  infested  by  forces  from  Ireland,  it  is 
expected  tnat  the  honourable  houses,  ac- 
cording to  the  large  treaty,  will  give  such 
assistance  and  supply  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  as  may  speedily  reduce  those 
rebels  to  obedience.  And  to  the  end  there 
may  in  all  things  be  a  good  understanding 
between  the  kingdoms,  we  further  propose, 
that  whereas  propositions  for  a  safe  and 
well-grounded  peace  have  been  lately  seut 
to  the  king  in  the  name  of  both  kingdoms, 
and  for  obtaining  his  majesty's  consent 
thereunto  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  have  not  been  want- 
ing, as  may  appear  by  the  many  addresses, 
petitions,  and  solicitations  to  that  end,  from 
the  army,  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council,  the  committees  of  estates,  and  the 
general  assembly  of  the  church,  the  success 
whereof  hath  not  answered  our  wishes  and 
hopes,  his  majesty,  to  our  unspeakable 
grief,  not  having  yet  agreed  to  the  proposi- 
tions ;  we  desire  that  the  honourable  houses 
may  be  pleased  to  take  such  course  as  by 
the  joint  advice  of  both  kingdoms,  engaged 
in  the  same  cause,  labouring  under  the 
same  dangers,  and  aiming  at  the  same  ends, 
we  may  consult  and  resolve  what  is  next  to 
be  done,  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  these 
kingdoms,  both  in  relation  to  his  majesty, 
and  each  kingdom  to  the  other ;  being  coii- 
fident  that  the  result  of  our  joint  consulta- 
tions will  be  such  as  shall  provide  for  the 
present  and  future  security  of  the  kingdoms, 
and  strengthen  their  union  between  them- 
selves." 

This  paper  was  presented  to  the  house  of 
lords  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  next  day 
it  was  communicated  by  the  lords  to  the 
commons,  who  ordered  that  the  sum  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  should  be  pro- 
vided for  an  advance  to  the  Scottish  army, 
and  passed  a  vote  to  the  effect  that  the 
house  "  did  very  well  and  thankfully  ap- 
prove of  their  good  affections  and  zeal  to 
this  kingdom,  and  their  offer  to  deliver  up 
our  garrisons  and  depart  the  kingdom;" 
and  a  second  vote,  that  the  arrears  of  the 
Scots  should  he  audited,  and  in  convenient 
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time  paid.  On  the  18th  of  August  the 
Scottish  commissioners  gave  in  their  ac- 
counts to  the  house  of  commons.  The 
whole  sum  which  the  Scots  claimed  was 
about  two  million  pounds  sterling,  of  which 
they  acknowledged  having  received  in 
money,  provisions,  assessments,  quarters, 
and  otherwise,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  The  parliament,  on  their 
part,  made  out  that  the  Scots  had  received 
fourteen,  instead  of  seven,  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  including  various  items  which 
the  Scottish  commissioners  were  not  willing 
to  admit.  Thus,  of  the  provisions  of  different 
kinds  charged  to  them  by  the  committee  at 
Goldsmiths'-hall,  they  said  that  much  must 
be  deducted  as  never  delivered,  having  been 
in  part  taken  by  the  enemy  at  sea,  and  in 
part  spoiled  and  made  useless.  Again,  they 
said,  that  of  the  twenty  thousand  pounds  a 
month  to  be  levied  on  Yorkshire,  during  the 
siege  of  York,  a  portion  only  had  ever  come 
in.  The  same  objection  was  made  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  reckoned  as  having  been 
raised  upon  coals  at  Newcastle.  The  par- 
liament reckoned  in  the  accounts  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  the  Scots 
had  received  from  the  town  of  Newcastle, 
to  which  they  objected  as  being  a  mere 
composition  with  the  townsmen  to  save  their 
houses  from  plunder,  "  which  cannot  be  ac- 
counted as  part  of  the  pay  of  the  army, 
since  the  town  was  taken  by  storm."  Other 
items  were  disputed  on  both  sides,  and  the 
accounts  underwent  so  severe  a  scrutiny, 
that  the  Scots,  tired  out,  offered  to  accept  a 
sum  in  gross  in  full  discharge  of  all  arrears. 
Upon  this  the  commons  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  receive  the  particular  proposals 
of  the  Scots  on  this  subject,  and  to  ascer- 
tain what  sum  they  were  willing  to  take, 
how  much  they  required  in  advance,  and 
how  the  remainder  was  to  be  paid.  This 
committee  reported  that  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners demanded  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  that  they  required 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  paid 
immediately,  on  the  advance  of  their  army 
towards  Scotland,  and  the  other  two  hun- 
dred thousand  at  the  end  of  twelve  months. 
This  demand  gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate 
in  the  house  of  commons,  which  lasted 
nearly  a  whole  day,  and  ended  in  a  vote 
that  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  should 
paid  in  advance,  i.e., that  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  should  be  paid  by  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  that  the  other  hundred  thousand 
should  be  paid  in  two  equal  instalments 
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within  three  and  nine  mouths  respectively, 
while  the  public  faith  of  the  kingdom  should 
be  given  for  the  payment  of  the  other  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  after  deducting 
the  accounts  of  the  country  for  free  quarter. 
At  length,  after  further  debates  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  Scottish  commissioners,  on  the  1st 
of  September,  presented  a  paper  to  the 
house,  consenting  to  receive  in  full  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  but 
earnestly  pressing  that  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  might  be  paid  them  in  advance 
before  they  left  Newcastle.  As  some  diffi- 
culty was  still  made,  they  gave  in  next  day 
a  "  paper  of  reasons"  why  their  army  could 
not  move  from  their  present  quarters  with- 
out an  advance  of  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  the  commons,  convinced  by 
this  statement,  agreed  to  their  demand,  and 
made  arrangements  for  raising  the  money. 
The  conduct  of  the  Scots,  throughout  this 
transaction,  was  characterised  by  the  utmost 
fairness  and  moderation. 

This  question  being  thus  arranged,  there 
remained  one  which  was  still  more  embar- 
rassing— that  of  the  disposal  of  the  king's 
person.  During  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion of  arrears,  the  Scots  made  incessant 
and  urgent  solicitations  to  the  king  on  the 
matter  of  religion,  and  addresses  were  pre- 
sented by  the  commissioners  of  the  church 
and  by  those  of  the  estates,  as  well  as  by 
the  army.  The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
set  at  liberty  when  St.  Michael's  Mount  was 
taken  by  the  parliamentarians,  had  repaired 
to  the  king  at  Newcastle  in  the  month  of 
July,  and  was  taken  into  favour  again;  he 
joined  his  entreaties  with  those  of  other 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  but  in  vain.  The 
marquis  of  Argyle  and  the  earls  of  Loudon 
and  Dunfermline  proceeded  to  London,  to 
try  and  obtain  from  the  English  parliament 
a  delay  in  their  resolutions  upon  the  king's 
answer  to  the  propositions,  and  to  induce 
them,  if  possible,  to  yield  to  the  king's  re- 
quest to  be  allowed  to  come  to  London ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  Hamilton  was  sent 
to  Scotland  to  persuade  the  committee  of 
estates  to  accept  the  concessions  which  the 
king  was  willing  to  make.  Neither  of  these 
missions,  however,  were  successful,  and 
Hamilton  returned  with  the  earls  of  Craw- 
ford and  Cassillis,  the  lords  Lindsay  and 
Balmerino,  and  other  commissioners,  to 
press  the  king  still  more  urgently  to  agree 
to  the  propositions  while  it  was  still  not  too 
late,  lii  his  reply,  which  was  given  in  writ- 
ing, he  still  insisted  upon  a  personal  treaty, 
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alleging  that  his   answer  was  not  intended 
for  a  denial,  and  pleading  scruples  of  con- 
science against  abandoning  episcopacy.     On 
one  occasion,  when  his  answer  on  this  latter 
subject  had  given  particular  dissatisfaction 
to  the  Scottish  commissioners,  the  king  sent 
them  the  following  paper,  in  which  he  still 
attempted  to  work  upon  their  jealousy  of 
the  independents : — "  My  lords,  'tis  a  very 
great  grief  to  me,  that  what  I  spoke  to  you 
yesterday  and  offered  you  in  writing  con- 
cerning religion,  hath  given  so  little  satis- 
faction;   yet,  lest  the  reasons  I  then  told 
them  should  not  be  so  fully  understood,  I 
thiuk  it  necessary  at  this  time  to  set  them 
down  to  you  in  this  paper.      I  then  told 
you,    that   whatsoever    was    my   particular 
opinion,  I  did  noways  intend  to  persuade 
you  to  do  anything  against  your  covenant ; 
wherefore  I  desire  you  to  consider  whether 
it  be  not  a  great  step  to  reformation  (which 
I  take  to  be  the  chief  end  of  your  covenant) 
that    presbyterian   government    be    legally 
settled.     It  is  true  that  I  desire  that  my  own 
conscience,  and  those  that  are  of  the  same 
opinion  with  me,  might  be  preserved,  which  I 
confess  doth  not  as  yet  totally  take  away  epis- 
copal government ;  but  then  consider  withal 
that  this  will  take  away  all  the  superstitions, 
sects,  and  heresies  of  the  papists  and  inde- 
pendents; to  which  you  are  no  less  obliged 
by  your  covenant  than  the  taking  away  of 
episcopacy.       And    this  that   I   demand   is 
most  likely  to  be  but  temporary  ;  for  if  it 
be  so  clear  as  you  believe  that  episcopacy  is 
unlawful,  I  doubt  not  but  God  will  so  en- 
lighten mine  eyes,  that  I  shall  soon  perceive 
it,  and  then  1  promise  you  to  concur  with 
you  fully  in  matters  of  religion.      But  I  a 
sure  you  cannot  imagine  that  there  is  any 
hope  of  converting  or  silencing  the  indepen- 
dent party,  which  undoubtedly  will  get 
toleration  in  religion  from  the  parliament  of 
England,  unless  you  join  with  me  and  in 
that  way  I  have  set  down  for  the  re-esta- 
blishing my  crown,  or  at  least  that  you  do 
not  force  me  to  do  this  (which  is  yet  against 
my  conscience)  until  I  may  do  it  without 
sinning;  which  as  I   am  confident  none  of 
you  will  persuade  me  to  do,  so  I  hope  you 
have  so  much  charity,  not  to  put  things  to 
such  a  desperate  issue   as  to  hazard  the  loss 
of  us  all,  because  for  the  present  you  cannot 
have  full  satisfaction  from  me  in  point  of 
religion;  not  considering  that,  besides  the 
rest  of  the  mischiefs  which  may  happen,  it 
will  infallibly  set  up  the  innumerable  sects 
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against  your  covenant  than  permitting  of 
those  schisms  to  increase.  As  for  the  mes- 
sage which  1  think  fit  at  this  time  to  send, 
[  have  choscu  rather  to  mention  the  point 
of  religion  in  a  general  than  particular  way, 
lest  (not  knowing  all  these  reasons  which  I 
tiave  now  set  down  to  you,  which  are  most 
unfit  for  a  message)  it  may  give  less  satis- 
faction than  I  desire.  Nevertheless  I  do 
conjure  you,  by  that  love  and  loyalty  you 
liave  always  professed  unto  me,  that  you 
make  use  of  what  I  offered  yesterday  in 
writing,  with  these  reasons  which  I  have 
now  set  down  to  you,  and  those  further 
hopes  I  have  now  given  you,  for  the  best 
advantages  of  my  service;  with  this  particular 
explanation,  that  whereas  I  mentioned  that 
the  church  government  should  be  left  to  my 
conscience,  and  those  of  my  opinion,  I  shall 
be  content  to  restrict  it  to  some  few  dioceses, 
as  Oxford,  Winchester,  Bristol,  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  Exeter,  leaving  all  the  restof  Eng- 
land fully  to  the  presbyterian  government, 
with  the  strictest  clauses  you  shall  think 
upon  against  papists  and  independents." 
"  1  require  you,"  he  added  in  a  postscript, 
"  to  give  a  particular  and  full  account  hereof 
to  the  general  assembly  in  Scotland,  showing 
them  that  I  shall  punctually  make  good  my 
last  letter  to  them,  and  that  this  is  a  very 
great  step  to  the  reformation  desired,  not 
only  by  the  present  putting  down  all  sects 
and  independents,  but  likewise  presently  es- 
tablishing presbyterian  government ;  hoping 
that  they,  as  ministers  of  God's  word,  will 
not  press  upon  me  uutimously  the  matter  of 
church  government  and  discipline,  until  I 
may  have  leisure  to  be  so  persuaded,  that  I 
may  comply  with  what  they  desire  without 
breach  of  conscience,  which  I  am  confident 
they  as  churchmen  cannot  press  me  to  do." 
There  is  something  so  ridiculous  in  the 
king's  proposal  to  give  up  some  of  the 
dioceses,  that  it  was  calculated  to  throw 
doubts  upon  his  sincerity;  for,  as  it  has 
been  justly  remarked,  if  his  conscience  were 
tender  at  all  upon  the  subject,  it  must  have 
been  as  tender  in  one  diocese  as  in  another. 
Hamilton  continued  to  press  the  king  ou 
the  matter  of  religion,  assuring  him  that 
nothing  could  be  done  without  yielding 
that,  and  that  the  Scots  were  willing  to 
yield,  more  or  less,  on  every  other  point. 
But  it  was  all  in  vain,  for  the  king  was  in- 
fatuated with  the  belief  that  neither  England 
nor  Scotland  could  do  without  him,  and 
that  if  he  held  out,  they  would  in  the  end 
be  obliged  to  give  in.  Under  this  convic- 
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tiori,  lie  assumed  a  high  tone,  which  was  quite 
inconsistent  with  his  real  situation.     Hamil- 
ton, who  foresaw  the  disastrous  consequences 
to  which  the  king's  conduct  was  leading, 
determined  to  retire  from  political  life  and  ( 
quit  the  country.     Unfortunately,  the  king 
interfered,  and  Hamilton  was  persuaded  to 
remain.     "  I  must  first  tell  you,"  said  the 
king  in  his  letter  to  Hamilton  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  was  written  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, "  that  those  at  London  think  to  get ! 
me  into  their  hands  by  telling  our  country-  ! 
men  that  they  do  not  intend  to  make  me  a ' 
prisoner.     O  no,  by  no  means  !  but  only  to 
give  me  an   honourable  guard,  forsooth,  to  J 
attend  me  continually,  for  the  security   of 
my  person ;  wherefore  I  must  tell  you  (and 
'tis  so  far  from  a  secret,  that  I  desire  every 
one  should  know  it,   only  for  the   way,   I 
leave  it  to  you  to  manage  it  for  my  best  j 
advantage)  that  I  will  not  be  left  in  England 
when  this  army  retires  and  these  garrisons 
are  rendered  (without  a  visible  violent  force 
upon  my  person),   unless  clearly,   and   ac- 
cording to  the  old  way  of  understanding,  I 
may  remain  a  freeman,  and  that  no  atten- 
dant be  forced  upon  me,  upon  any  pretence 
whatsoever." 

This  subject  was  now  the  great  matter  of 
debate  between  the  English  parliament  and 
the   Scottish  commissioners.     On  the  18th 
of  September,  the  house  of  commons  passed 
two   votes:    1.  "That   whatsoever   consul-: 
tation  and  debate  the  Scots'  commissioners 
should  have  concerning  his  majesty's  person, 
the  same  should  not  any  ways  impede  the 
march  of  the  Scots'  armies  out  of  this  king- 
dom, nor  violate  or  trench  upon  the  treaties 
between    both    nations ;"    and,    2.    "  That 
his   majesty    shall  be  disposed  of  as  both 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  England  shall 
think   fit."     A   committee    of  both  houses 
was  appointed  to  communicate  these  votes  to 
the   Scottish  commissioners,  and  to  confer 
with  them  upon  the  subject.     In  repeated 
conferences,  the  Scots  asserted  by  the  cove- 1 
nant  and  by  the  league  between  the  two 
countries,  as  well  as  by  their  natural  re-  [ 
lationship  under  one  king,  a  joint  right  in 
disposing  of  his  majesty's  person,  and  they  | 
said  that  the  only  question  open  for  discus- 
sion was,  whether  he  should  go  to  London,  j 
or  be  conveyed  to  Scotland,  or  sent  to  some  < 
other  place.      They  frankly    acknowledged 
that  they  had  no  wish  to  carry  him  to  Scot- 
land, where  they  said  he  would  be  danger- 
ous to  both  kingdoms ;  but  they  urged  that,  j 
as  he  had  not  absolutely  refused  the  pro-  j 


positions,  and  as  he  had  himself  expressed 
the  wish  for  a  personal  conference  with  the 
houses  of  parliament,  he  should  be  taken  to 
London,  and  another  attempt  made  to 
induce  him  to  yield  to  the  terms  offered 
him  by  the  parliament.  The  English  com- 
missioners asserted  that,  as  the  king  had 
surrendered  himself  in  England  to  an  army 
which  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
English  parliament,  he  ought  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  that  parliament  as  having  the 
sole  right  to  dispose  of  him.  "  We  say," 
said  the  earl  of  Loudon,  in  the  last  con- 
ference on  the  subject,  "  that  the  person  of 
the  king  cannot  be  disposed  of  without  the 
joint  advice  and  consent  of  both  kingdoms ; 
but,  as  we  do  acknowledge  that  England 
hath  parity  of  interest  with  Scotland,  so  do 
we  still  offer  that  they  shall  have  parity  of 
power  in  disposing  of  the  king ;  and  we  do 
affirm  that  the  person  of  the  king,  who  is 
king  of  Scotland  as  well  as  of  England,  and 
is  head  and  monarch  of  both  kingdoms, 
cannot  be  disposed  of  by  any  one  of  the 
kingdoms  alone ;  but  whatever  is  to  be  done 
concerning  the  disposing  of  his  majesty's 
person,  ought  to  be  done  by  joint  advice 
and  common  consent  of  both,  as  may  serve 
most  for  the  peace,  security,  and  happiness 
of  the  king  and  kingdoms.  To  which  there 
was  nothing  offered  in  effect,  but  that  the 
king  being  within  England,  his  person  was 
to  be  disposed  of  as  the  two  houses  shall 
think  fit ;  and  that  the  king  being  with  the 
Scottish  army,  and  they  being  paid  by  the 
parliament  of  England,  he  is  in  effect  in  the 
power  of  the  houses,  and  ought  to  be  at  their 
disposing,  in  the  same  way  as  if  lie  had  come 
to  the  army  of  sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  or  any 
other  of  the  parliament's  armies?  To  which 
we  shall  not  need  to  make  any  reply,  other 
than  we  have  made  already,  that  the  king's 
present  residence  in  England,  nor  no  locality, 
can  take  away  the  reality  of  our  relations 
formerly  mentioned  by  us,  far  less  can  it 
take  away  the  engagements  and  stipulations 
between  the  kingdoms;  and  though  the 
Scottish  army  be  paid  by  the  parliament  of 
England,  yet  they  are  the  army  of  Scotland, 
raised  for  pursuance  of  the  ends  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  are  to  be  ordered  and  directed  by 
the  parliaments  or  committees  of  both  king- 
doms. And  therefore  they  cannot  with 
conscience,  duty,  or  honour,  deliver  the  per- 
son of  the  king  without  his  own  consent,  to 
be  disposed  of  as  the  two  houses  shall  think 
fit." 

After    the    conference    was    closed,    the 
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Scottish  commissioners  committed  their 
speeches  to  the  press,  contrary,  as  it  was 
stated  by  the  parliament,  to  their  promise 
that  the  conference  should  be  an  entirely 
secret  one.  When  this  was  known,  orders 
were  given  to  seize  the  copies  at  the  printer's, 
and  to  commit  the  printer  himself.  They 
were,  however,  subsequently  reprinted  in 
Edinburgh,  and  after  their  appearance,  the 
English  house  of  commons  published  an 
elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  made  rather 
a  captious  distinction  between  the  relations 
of  the  Scots  to  their  king  when  in  Scotland, 
and  to  the  same  king  when  in  England. 
The  English  parliament,  however,  asserted 
their  right  to  have  the  disposal  of  the  king's 
person,  on  the  broad  ground  that  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  had  occurred 
within  England,  and  concerned  primarily 
the  English  parliament,  that  the  Scottish 
army  was  in  England  as  paid  allies  of  the 
English  parliament,  and  that  whatever  they 
did  in  England  was  done  for  the  parliament, 
and  that  whatever  was  taken  for  the  parlia- 
ment must  naturally  be  given  up  to  the  par- 
liament to  remain  at  its  disposal. 

The  money  for  the  payment  of  the  Scots 
was  raised  with  greater  ease  than  seems  to 
have  been  expected,  the  whole  of  the  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  having  come  in 
by  the  27th  of  November,  and  it  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  York,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  departure  of  the  Scots. 
Hamilton,  finding  that  his  presence  was  no 
longer  of  use  at  Newcastle,  where  he  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  king,  returned 
to  Scotland,  in  the  hope  that  with  his 
brother,  Lanark,  he  might  be  able  to  make 
some  impression  there  in  the  king's  favour, 
especially  as  the  Scottish  parliament  was 
now  assembled.  After  much  intriguing 
and  many  debates,  they  succeeded,  on  the 
16th  of  December,  in  drawing  a  committee 
of  the  whole  estates  by  surprise  into  a  reso- 
lution, that  present  instructions  should  be 
sent  to  their  commissioners  in  London,  to 
press  his  majesty's  coming  to  London  with 
honour,  safety,  and  freedom,  and  to  insist 
upon  the  maintaining  of  monarchical  go- 
vernment in  his  majesty's  person  and  pos- 
terity, and  his  just  title  to  the  crown  of 
England.  The  king's  friends  were  highly 
elated  with  this  vote,  but  their  joy  was 
clamped  next  day,  when  the  commissioners 
of  the  general  assembly,  alarmed  at  the  suc- 
cess of  this  intrigue,  having  drawn  up  what 
they  entitled  "  A  solemn  and  seasonable 
warning  to  all  estates  and  degrees  of  per- 
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sons  throughout  the  land,"  presented  this 
document  to  the  parliament.  The  commis- 
sioners warned  the  estates  against  breaking 
the  covenant  and  separating  themselves  from 
their  English  brethren.  "  If,"  they  said, 
"  his  majesty  shall  have  thoughts  of  coming 
to  this  kingdom  at  this  time,  he  not  having 
as  yet  subscribed  the  league  and  covenant, 
nor  satisfied  the  lawful  desires  of  his  loyal 
subjects  in  both  nations,  we  have  just  cause  to 
fear  that  the  consequences  of  it  may  be 
very  dangerous  both  to  his  majesty  and 
these  kingdoms ;  which,  therefore,  we  desire 
may  be  timely  prevented.  For  so  long  as 
his  majesty  doth  not  approve  in  his  heart 
and  seal  with  his  hand  the  league  and  cove- 
nant, we  cannot  but  apprehend  that,  ac- 
cording to  his  former  principles,  he  will 
walk  in  opposition  to  the  same,  and  study 
to  draw  us  into  the  violation  thereof,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  union  so  happily  begun 
between  us  and  our  brethren,  to  weaken 
the  confidence  and  trust,  and  to  entertain 
jealousies  and  make  divisions  amongst  our- 
selves. Neither  is  it  possible  but  that  our 
receiving  him  in  this  present  posture  of 
affairs,  will  confirm  the  suspicious  of  the 
English  nation  of  our  underhand  dealing 
with  him  before  his  coming  to  our  army ; 
and  make  them,  not  without  cause,  to  think 
that  we  purpose  to  dispose  of  him  without 
their  consent,  and  to  their  prejudice ;  which 
is  contrary  to  the  profession  of  those  that 
were  in  trust  at  his  majesty's  first  coming 
to  the  Scots'  quarters,  and  overthroweth  all 
the  arguments  that  have  been  used  by  the 
commissioners  of  our  parliament  in  their 
papers  concerning  the  disposing  of  his  ma- 
jesty's person  by  the  joint  advice  and  com- 
mon consent  of  both  kingdoms,  given  in  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  in  England.  Nor 
do  we  see  how  we  can  vindicate  such  a 
practice  from  a  direct  breach  of  our  engage- 
ments to  them  by  covenant  and  treaty ; 
which  were  not  only  to  expose  ourselves  unto 
the  hazard  of  a  bloody  war,  but  to  involve 
us  in  the  guilt  of  perjury." 

When  this  admonition  had  been  read, 
there  was  another  debate  on  the  subject  of 
the  king,  and,  reversing  the  motion  of  the 
previous  day,  the  estates  voted  that  he  should 
be  again  desired  to  accept  the  whole  propo- 
sitions, and  that  in  case  of  his  refusal  they 
should  proceed  to  secure  the  kingdom  with- 
out him.  It  was  farther  resolved,  that  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  cannot  lawfully  engage 
themselves  for  his  majesty,  he  not  taking 
the  covenant,  and  satisfying  them  as  to  reli- 
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gion ;  and  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
come  into  Scotland,  unless  he  gave  a  satis- 
factory  answer   to   the   whole   propositions 
lately  presented  to  him  in  the  name  of  both 
kingdoms.     The  earl  of  Lanark,  who  dis-  : 
patched  a  messenger  to  the  king  with  in- 
formation of  what  had  taken  place,  addressed 
to  him  at  the  same  time  an  impressive  letter, 
imploring  him  to  yield  the  question  of  reli- 
gion before  it  was  too  late,  as  the  only  means 
of  safety  for  himself  and  his  friends,   and 
assuring  him  that  unless  he  yielded,  there 
was  no  hope  of  doing  anything  for  him  in 
Scotland.     "  Wherefore,"  he   said,   "  as  in 
the  presence  of  God  I  must  discharge  myself 
to  your  majesty,  and  show  you  the  resolu-  j 
tions  now  taken  here  in  relation  to  the  re- 
straining  of    your    majesty's   person,    and  • 
governing  the  kingdom  without  you,  will  be , 
infallibly  put  in  execution,  if  your  majesty 
does  not  satisfy  in  the  covenant  and  religion, 
in  the  full,  as  is  demanded ;  neither  will  it 
be  in  the  power  of  any  in  this  kingdom  to 
prevent  affronts  and  danger  to  your  majesty's 
person,  if  you  have  any  thoughts  of  coming 
hither."      The  king  now  gave  up  the  small 
hopes  that  were  left  of  assistance  from  the 
Scots,  and  again  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
English   parliament.     On  the  20th  of  De- 
cember, lie  addressed  a  most  urgent  letter 
to  the  two  houses,  insisting  on  being  allowed 
to  repair  to  London  to  negotiate  a  personal 
treaty.      On   the   22nd   of  December,   the 
house  of  lords  voted,  "  That  the  king  being 
now  in  England  may  come  to  Newmarket, ! 
there  to  remain  with  such  attendants  about 
him  as  both  houses  of  parliament  shall  ap- 
point."    When  this  vote  was  communicated 
to  the  commons,  they  resolved,  after  some 
debate,     "  That    Holmby-house,    in     Nor- 
thamptonshire, would  be  a  place  most  fit  for 
his  majesty,  if  he  pleased  to  come  thereunto, 
and   abide   with   such    attendants   as   both 
houses  shall  appoint."     On  the  same  day 
the   Scottish  commissioners  acquainted  the 
house  of  commons  that  they  were  preparing 
for  their  return  to  Scotland,  and  they  desired 
to  know  what  further  service  the  houses  had 
to  command  them  to  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom ;  upon  which  both   houses  passed 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  commissioners.       All 
Christmas-day  was  spent  in  a  further  debate 
on   the   subject   of  the  king's   removal   to 
Holmby,  and   finally,  in   a  conference  be- 
tween the  two  houses,  it  was  agreed,  "  That 
his  coming  thither  should  be  with  respect 
to  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his  majesty's 
person,  and  in  preservation  and  defence  of 


the  true  religion,  according  to  the  covenant." 
These  concluding  words,  however,  "  accord- 
ing to  the  covenant,"  were  not  inserted  till 
after  a  warm  debate. 

The  commissioners  from  the  Scottish 
parliament,  charged  with  the  communication 
of  the  late  resolutions  of  that  parliament  to 
the  king,  arrived  in  Newcastle  in  the  month 
of  January.  They  pressed  him  urgently  for 
compliance,  telling  him  that  it  would  pro- 
duce more  joy  among  the  people  of  both 
kingdoms  than  ever  was  seen  at  any  corona- 
tion ;  but  he  only  wasted  their  time  with 
captious  questions,  which  were  more  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  distrust  than  to  answer  any 
useful  purpose.  On  the  14th  of  January, 
when  the  Scootish  commissioners  waited 
upon  him,  he  gave  them  the  following 
queries  in  writing,  requiring  to  be  satisfied 
upon  them  before  he  gave  his  answer  to  the 
resolutions  of  their  parliament.  "  It  is," 
said  the  king,  "  a  received  opinion  by  many, 
that  engagements,  acts,  or  promises  of  a 
restrained  person  are  neither  valid  nor  obli- 
gatory :  how  true  or  false  this  is,  I  will  not 
now  dispute ;  but  I  am  sure,  if  I  be  not 
free,  I  am  not  fit  to  answer  you  or  any  propo- 
sitions ;  wherefore  you  should  first  resolve  me 
in  what  state  I  stand  (as  in  relation  to  free- 
dom) before  I  can  give  you  any  other  answer. 
The  reason  of  this  my  question  the  governor 
can  best  resolve  you.  But  if  you  object  the 
loss  of  time  and  urgency  of  it,  certainly  in 
one  respect  it  presses  none  so  much  as  my- 
self, which  makes  me  also  think  it  necessary 
that  I  be  not  to  seek  what  to  do  when  this 
garrison  shall  be  surrendered  up,  to  demand 
of  you,  in  case  I  go  into  Scotland,  if  I 
shall  be  there  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety,  or  how  ?  Being  ready  to  give  you 
a  farther  and  more  particular  answer,  how 
soon  you  shall  have  resolved  these  two 
queries."  After  three  hours'  hesitation,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  found  themselves  at 
last  under  the  necessity  of  replying  in  terms 
which  could  leave  no  doubt  of  the  position 
in  which  the  king  now  stood.  The  reply 
was  given  in  writing  as  follows : — "  To  the 
first,  in  what  state  you  stand,  as  in  relation 
to  freedom,  the  parliaments  of  both  your 
kingdoms  have  given  such  orders  and  direc- 
tions as  they  have  thought  fittest  for  the 
good  and  safety  of  your  majesty  and  the 
kingdoms,  to  the  general  and  governor.  To 
your  majesty's  second  query,  of  your  going 
into  Scotland,  we  shall  humbly  desire,  that 
we  may  not  now  be  put  to  give  any  answer ; 
but  if  your  majesty  shall  either  deny  or 
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delay  your  assent  to  the  propositions,  we  are 
in  that  case  to  represent  to  your  majesty 
the  resolutions  of  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land." The  king  replied,  "  I  know  very 
well  that  the  general  and  governor  have  re- 
ceived orders  concerning  me  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  into  what  state  those  orders  put  me 
in  (as  relating  to  freedom)  ?  to  which  you 
have  cither  power  to  answer,  or  not ;  if  you 
have,  then  answer  me ;  otherwise  send  to 
those  who  can  :  and  so  for  my  second  query." 
'With  this  rude  answer  only,  which  amounted 
to  a  defiance  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  the 
commissioners  returned  to  Edinburgh.' 

The  king  was  not  now  destined  to  remain 
long  in  doubt  as  to  his  own  position  in  the 
midst  of  these  momentous  events.      On  re- 
ceiving the  report  of  their  commissioners, 
the  parliament   proceeded   at   once   to  the 
question  of  delivering  up  the  king's  person 
to  the  English,  which  met  with  opposition 
only  from  a  few  of  Hamilton's  friends,  who 
protested  warmly    against   the   betrayal  of 
their  king  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
It  was  represented  on  the  other  side,  that 
they  were  committing  the  king  in  charge  to 
fellow-subjects  who  were  equally  interested 
in  his  welfare  with  themselves ;  that  they 
had  demonstrated  their  loyalty  and  affection, 
by  using  every  endeavour  in  their  power  to 
induce   his   majesty   to    comply    with    the 
universal  wishes  of  his  people ;  that  they  had 
preserved  the  covenant  unbroken,  and  if  his 
majesty  would   allow  its  obligation  on  the 
kingdoms  who  had  sworn  to  observe  it,  all 
Scotland  would  rise  in  his  behalf,  and  even 
the  sectaries  would  not  dare  to  oppose  his 
return  to  the  throne.     In  reply  to  the  re- 
proach of  ingratitude  to  the  king  for  his 
concessions  to  them  in   1641,  they  replied 
that  his  granting  on  that  occasion  what  they 
knew  he  meant  to  recall,  was  only  an  insi- 
dious bribe  to  obtain  their  aid  against  the 
liberty  and  religion  of  their  brethren ;  and 
the  confidence  he  pretended   now  to  have 
placed  in  them  was  evidently  only  a  choice 
of  evils,    his    alternative   being   to   capitu- 
late  to  sir  Thomas  Fairfax  at  Oxford,    or 
to   surrender    to   lord    Leven    at    Newark, 
and    if  he   preferred  the  last,  it  was  only 
because  he  hoped  to  find  therein  the  means 
of  kindling  a  new  war.     The  question  was 
then  put  that  they  should  leave  the  king 
in  England  to  the  two  houses  there,  and 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  Hamilton  and  his  bro- 
ther Lanark  protesting  solemnly  against  it. 
The  estates  of  Scotland  immediately  ad- 
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dressed  a  letter  to  the  English  parliament, 
acquainting  them  with  their  vote,  and  they 
sent  along  with  it  the  following  declaration : — 
"  Whereas  it  pleased  God  to  join  the  king- 
doms of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  in 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  for  reformation 
and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and 
happiness  of  the  king,  and  their  own  peace 
and  safety;  and  in  pursuance  thereof  the 
Scottish  army  being  in  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, the  king's  majesty  came  to  their  quar- 
ters before  Newark,  and  professed  he  came 
there  with  a  full  and  absolute  intention  to 
give  all  just  satisfaction  to  the  joint  desires 
of  both  kingdoms,  and  with  no  thought 
either  to  continue  this  unnatural  war  any 
longer  or  to  make  division  betwixt  the  king- 
doms ;  but  to  comply  with  his  parliaments 
and  those  entrusted  by  them,  in  everything 
for  settling  of  truth  and  peace  ;  and  that  he 
would  apply  himself  totally  to  the  counsels 
and  advices  of  his  parliaments;  which  he 
did  not  only  profess  verbally  to  the  com- 
mittee of  estates  with  the  Scottish  army, 
but  also  in  his  several  letters  and  declara- 
tions under  his  hand  to  the  committee  of 
estates  of  Scotland,  and  unto  the  two  houses 
of  the  parliament  of  England  respectively. 
In  confidence  whereof,  and  of  the  reality  of 
his  intentions  and  resolutions,  which  he  de- 
clared did  proceed  from  no  other  ground 
than  the  deep  sense  of  the  bleeding  condition 
of  his  kingdoms,  the  committees  of  the  king- 
dom of  Scotland  and  general  officers  of  the 
Scottish  army  declared  to  himself,  and  to 
the  kingdom  of  England,  their  receiving  of 
his  royal  person  to  be  on  these  terms  (which 
is  truth,  notwithstanding  what  may  be  sug- 
gested or  alleged  to  the  contrary,  by  any 
within  or  without  the  kingdoms) ,  and  repre- 
sented to  him  that  the  only  way  of  his  own 
happiness  and  peace  of  his  kingdoms,  under 
God,  was  to  make  good  his  professions  so 
solemnly  renewed  to  both  kingdoms.  There- 
after, not  only  were  propositions  of  peace 
(which  after  serious  and  mature  deliberation 
were  agreed  upon)  tendered  to  him  in  the 
name  of  both  kingdoms  for  his  royal  assent 
thereunto;  but  also  the  chief  judicatories  of 
this  kingdom,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
made  their  humble  and  earnest  addresses  to 
his  majesty  by  supplications,  letters,  and 
commissioners  for  that  end,  and  did  freely 
represent  all  the  prejudices  and  inconveni- 
ences of  the  delay  or  refusal  of  his  assent, 
and  in  particular  that  this  kingdom  would 
be  necessitated  to  join  with  the  kingdom  of 
England,  conform  to  the  league  and  cove- 
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nant,  in  providing  for  the  present  and  future 
security  of  both  kingdoms,  and  settling  the 
government  of  both,  as  might  best  conduce 
to  the  good  of  both.      And  the  parliament 
of  Scotland  being  now  to  retire  their  army 
out  of  England,  have  again,  for  their  further 
exoneration,  sent  commissioners  to  represent 
their  renewed  desires  to  his  majesty,  with 
the  danger  may  ensue  by  his  delay  or  refusal 
to  grant  the  same,  and  that  till  then,  there 
was  danger  to  the  cause,  to  his  majesty,  to 
this  kingdom,  and  to  the  union  betwixt  the 
kingdoms,  by  his  coming  to  Scotland ;  and 
that  therefore  there  would  be  a  joint  course 
taken  by  both  kingdoms  concerning  the  dis- 
posal of  his  person,  and  considering  that  his 
majesty  by  his  answer  to  the  propositions  of 
peace  in  August  last,   and  also  by  his  late 
message  sent  to  the  two  houses,  and  by  his 
warrant  communicated  to  the  estates  of  this 
kingdom,  hath  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
near  his  two  houses  of  parliament ;  and  see- 
ing also  the  parliament   of  England   have 
communicated    to    the    Scottish    commis- 
sioners at  Newcastle,  and  by  them  to  this 
kingdom,   their    resolution    that    Holmby- 
house,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  is  the 
place  which  the  houses  think  fit  for  the  king 
to  come  unto,  there  to  remain  with  such 
attendants  about  him  as  both  houses  of  par- 
liament shall  appoint,  with  respect  had  to  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  royal  person, 
in  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true 
religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdoms  ac- 
cording to  the  covenant.     Therefore,  and  in 
regard  of  his  majesty's  not  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory   answer    to   the    propositions    as    yet, 
and  out  of  their  earnest  desire  to  keep  a 
right  understanding  betwixt  the  kingdoms, 
to  prevent  new  troubles  within  the  same,  to 
satisfy  the  desire  of  his  majesty,  of  the  two 
houses  of  the  parliament  of  England,  and  of 
this  kingdom,  for  his  residence  in  some  of 
his  houses  near  the  parliament  of  England ; 
the  estates  of  the  parliament  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  do    declare   their   concurrence 
for  the  king's  majesty's  going  to  Holmby- 
house,  or  some  other  of  his   houses  in  or 
about  London,  as  shall  be  thought  fit,  there 
to  remain  until  he  give  satisfaction  to  both 
kingdoms  in  the  propositions  of  peace  ;  and 
that  in  the  interim  there  be  no  harm,  pre- 
judice, injury,  nor  violence  done  to  his  royal 
person ;  that  there  be  no  change  of  govern- 
ment other  than  hath  been  these  three  years 
past;  and  that  his  posterity  in  no  ways  be 
prejudiced  in  their  lawful  succession  to  the 
crown  and  government  of  these  kingdoms. 


And  as  this  is  the  clear  intention  and  full 
resolution  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ac- 
cording to  their  interest  and  duty  in  rela- 
tion to  the  king's  majesty,  so  they  are  con- 
fident (from  the  same  grounds  and  manifold 
declarations  of  the  parliament  of  England) 
that   the  same   is   the   resolution   of  their 
brethren ;  and  at  such  a  time  they  expect  a 
renewed  declaration  thereof,  arid  that  they 
will  give  brotherly  and  just  satisfaction  to 
the    desires   herewith    sent.      Like   as   the 
j  kingdom  of  Scotland  do  hereby  assure  their 
!  brethren  of  England,  that  it  shall  be  their 
constant  endeavour  to  keep,  continue,  and 
strengthen  the  union  and  peace  betwixt  the 
kingdoms   according  to   the    covenant    and 
treaties."     "  The  desires  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,"   sent  in   writing   with    this   de- 
claration, were,  "  1.  That  a  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  be  appointed  to  attend  his 
majesty,  and  press  him  further  for  granting 
the  propositions  of  peace,  and  in  case  of  his 
refusal  to  advise  and  determine  what  is  fur- 
ther necessary  for  continuing  and  strength- 
ening  the   union   between    the   kingdoms, 
according  to  the  covenant  and  treaties ;  and 
that  no  peace  nor  agreement  be  made  by 
either  kingdom  with  the  king,  without  the 
other,  according  to  the  late  treaty  betwixt 
the  kingdoms.     2.  Next  it  is  desired,  that 
such  of  the  Scottish  nation  as  have  place  or 
I  charge  about  the  king  (excepting  such  as 
stand  excepted  in  the  propositions  of  peace), 
may  attend  and  exercise  the  same ;  and  that 
none  shall  be  debarred  from  having  access 
j  to  attend   his    majesty,  who   have    warrant 
;  from   the   parliaments   of    either   kingdom 
I  respectively,  or  from  the  committee  of  either 
I  parliament  thereunto  authorised.     3.  It  is 
I  desired  that    the   one   kingdom    assist   the 
j  other,  in  case  they  be  troubled  from  within, 
|  or  from   without,    for   this    agreement.     4. 
That  the  kingdom  of  England  would  speedily 
condescend  and  agree  upon  some   compe- 
j  tency  of  entertainment  for  the  forces  which 
we  are  necessitated  to  keep  up  to  suppress 
|  the  Irish  rebels,  whom  by  the  large  treaty 
|  they  are  bound  to  suppress." 

In  the  letter  which    accompanied   these 

papers,   the  Scottish  parliament  had  urged 

their  resolution  as  a  proof  "  how  desirous 

they   were   to   remove    all    jealousies,    for 

strengthening   the   peace    and   union,    and 

;  maintaining  a  good  understanding  between 

,  the  kingdoms."     The  parliament   of  Eng- 

'  land  replied  as   follows  : — "  A  letter   from 

your  lordships  dated  at  Edinburgh  the  16th 

instant,  and  the  papers  therewith  sent,  hav- 
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ing  been  communicated  to  both  houses  of 

the  parliament  of  England,  we  are  com- 
manded to  return  this  answer.  They  do  ( 

answer  their  brethren  of  Scotland,  that  no- 
thing needs  to  be  said  unto  them,  for  re- 
moving any  jealousies  out  of  their  hearts,  or 

for   strengthening    that    confidence   which 

they  have  in  the  affections  of  that  nation ; 

and  they  do  presume  that  the  proceedings 

of  the  houses  of  the  parliament  of  England, 

from  the  very  beginning  of  these  troubles, 

are  a  sufficient  declaration  of  their  integrity 

and    of    their   constant   affection   to   their 

brethren  of  Scotland.  And  as  to  the  de- 
sires of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  they  do 

return  these   answers.     To   the   first,    that 

when  the  king  shall  be  at  Holmby,  and  the 

Scottish  forces  gone  out  of  this  kingdom, 

both  houses  of  parliament  (saving  according 

to   their   former   declarations   the   peculiar 

rights  of  the  kingdom  of  England)  will  then 

appoint  a  committee  of  theirs,  to  join  with 

a  committee  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  to 

employ  their  best  endeavours  to  procure  his 

majesty's  assent  to  the  propositions  agreed 

on  by  both  kingdoms  and  presented  to  his 

majesty  at  Newcastle,  and  to  the  disposing 

of  the  bishop's  lands,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nances already  passed  both  houses  in  that 

behalf.     And  in  case  the  king  shall  not  give 

his  assent  thereunto,  however  the  houses  are 
still  resolved  firmly  to  continue  and  main- 
tain the  happy  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms, according  to  the  treaties  and  covenant ; 
and  that  according  to  the  late  treaty  between 
the  kingdoms,  no  cessation,  nor  any  pacifi- 
cation, or  agreement  for  peace  whatsoever, 
shall  be  made  by  either  kingdom,  or  the 
armies  of  either  kingdom,  without  the  mu- 
tual advice  and  consent  of  both  kingdoms. 
To  the  second  desire,  both  houses  do  declare, 
that  it  is  not  their  intention,  by  their  ap- 
pointing of  persons  to  wait  upon  the  king  in 
his  journey  to  Holmby,  to  make  a  settle- 
ment of  any  persons  in  any  particular  places, 
nor  to  be  any  prejudice  to  any  of  the  king's 
servants  that  are  of  either  nation  who  have 
adhered  to  the  parliaments ;  and  that  none 
shall  be  debarred  from  having  access  to  his 
majesty  who  have  warrant  from  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  or  from  the  committee  of 
that  parliament  thereunto  authorised,  except 
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such  as  are  disabled  by  the  propositions 
agreed  on  by  both  kingdoms.  To  the  third 
desire,  the  coming  of  the  king  according  to 
the  votes  of  both  houses  of  the  parliament 
of  England,  being  agreeable  to  the  covenant 
and  treaties,  they  do  declare  that  upon  any 
troubles  that  shall  arise  to  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  for  the  same,  they  will  assist  them 
according  to  the  said  covenant  and  treaties. 
To  the  fourth  and  last  desire,  both  houses 
return  answer  that  their  garrisons  being 
delivered  up,  and  the  Scottish  army  and 
forces  being  marched  out  of  this  kingdom, 
they  will  take  this  their  desire  into  speedy 
consideration."  This  letter  was  dated  on 
the  27th  of  January,  and  was  signed  by  the 
speakers  of  the  two  houses. 

The  king,  who  had  been  elated  in  the 
highest  degree  when  Hamilton  and  his 
friends  surprised  the  parliament  of  Scotland 
into  a  vote  in  his  favour,  had  been  much 
dejected  at  the  course  which  events  had 
since  taken,  and  had  entertained  vain  pro- 
jects of  making  his  escape  to  the  continent. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings, 
after  he  went  to  their  army,  the  Scots  ap- 
pear carefully  to  have  avoided  giving  any 
reason  for  reckoning  on  their  protection, 
unless  he  agreed  to  the  propositions,  and  he 
must  have  seen  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  refusal ;  yet,  when  first  apprised  of 
the  vote  of  the  Scottish  parliament  to 
deliver  him  to  the  English,  he  is  said  to 
have  exclaimed,  "  Then  I  am  bought  and 
sold  ! "  He  was  now,  however,  left  no 
longer  in  suspense.  The  English  parlia- 
ment had  raised  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  upon  the  bishops' 
lands,  which  they  sent  off  in  thirty-six  carts, 
under  a  strong  escort,  on  the  16th  of  De- 
cember. On  the  5th  of  January,  and  during 
nine  or  ten  following  days,  the  money  was 
counted  out  to  the  Scots  at  York;  and  a 
formal  receipt  was  given  for  it  on  the  21st. 
On  the  30th  the  Scottish  army  left  Newcastle 
on  its  march  back  to  Scotland,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  king  was  delivered  to  the  com- 
missioners of  the  English  parliament,  who 
were,  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  with  two  lords 
and  six  cornrnoners.  He  was  conducted  to 
Holmby-house  by  an  escort,  or  guard,  of 
nine  hundred  horse. 
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WHEN  the  army  returned  to  Scotland,  it 
was  immediately  reduced  to  about  six  thou- 
sand men,  who  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  David  Leslie,  and  sent  to  the  north 
against  the  anti-covenanters  who  were  still 
in  arms  there  under  the  Gordons  and  under 
Macdouald.  Before  the  end  of  March, 
Middleton  had  taken  the  castle  of  Strath- 
bogie  by  storm,  and  above  twenty  of  the 
prisoners,  who  are  termed  "  the  inhumane 
rebels"  (no  doubt,  Irish),  were  hanged. 
The  animosity  against  the  Irish  invaders 
was  so  great,  that  whenever  they  were 
taken,  they  were  carefully  selected  from  the 
other  prisoners,  and  shot  or  hanged  without 
mercy.  The  marquis  of  Huntley  hnd  es- 
caped, but  he  was  closely  pursued  by  the 
victorious  covenanters.  The  castle  of  Au- 
chindoun  surrendered  to  Leslie  immediately 
afterwards,  and  other  houses  of  the  Gordons 
were  taken  by  storm  or  by  composition. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  the  insurrection  of 
the  Gordons  had  been  so  far  reduced,  that 
Leslie  drew  off  his  army  to  proceed  against 
Macdonald,  who  with  his  Irish  and  high- 
landers  was  committing  dreadful  ravages  in 
Argyle.  Macdonald  retreated  from  Argyle, 
and,  as  Leslie  approached  through  Badenoch 
to  Kintire,  surprising  on  his  way  the  strong 
passes  of  the  country,  he  fled  precipitately 
to  Isla  leaving  a  garrison  at  Dunavertie. 
Nor  did  Macdonald  think  himself  safe  in 
Isla,  but,  leaving  a  garrison  of  two  hundred 
men,  under  his  father  colonel  Kettoch,  in 
the  castle  of  Dunevcg,  he  proceeded  with 
the  rest  of  his  followers  to  Ireland,  and 
landed  with  them  in  Ulster  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  where  he  was  subsequently  slain  in 
battle.  The  outworks  of  Dunavertie  having 
been  carried  by  assault,  the  garrison,  entirely 
deprived  of  water,  was  obliged  to  surrender 
at  discretion,  and  nearly  two  hundred  Irish 
were  put  to  death,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners 
being  sent  to  serve  in  the  wars  in  France. 
Isla  itself  was  next  invaded,  and,  after  a 
rather  protracted  resistance,  Duneveg  castle 
surrendered,  and  the  prisoners  were  likewise 
sent  to  France,  with  the  exception  of  the 
officers,  who  were  released  on  their  parole. 
The  capture  of  Isla  was  followed  quickly  by 
the  submission  of  the  other  islands,  and  the 
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north  of  Scotland  was  thus  restored  to  a 
tolerable  state  of  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile  events  of  much  greater  import 
had  taken  place  in  England.  On  the  4th 
of  June,  the  king  had  been  taken  from 
Holmby  by  a  detachment  from  the  English 
army,  and  carried  to  Newmarket,  and  he 
was  subsequently  carried  with  the  army  in  its 
various  movements.  Charles  eagerly  seized 
the  liberty  allowed  him  by  the  army,  and 
the  dispute  between  that  body  and  the  pres- 
byterians,  who  had  gained  the  mastery  in 
parliament,  to  return  to  his  secret  intrigues, 
plotting  again  on  the  one  hand  to  bring  in 
the  Irish,  while  on  the  other  he  was  attempt- 
ing his  old  dangerous  policy  of  playing  off 
the  two  great  parties  in  England  against  each 
other  by  making  insincere  promises  to  each. 
As  the  prospect  of  dissension  and  confusion 
increased,  he  became  so  elated,  that  he  im- 
prudently treated  with  open  contempt  the 
very  party  in  whose  hands  he  was  a  prisoner, 
and  only  attempted  to  remedy  his  error  when 
it  was  too  late  to  do  so  with  success.  In 
fact  he  was  now  contemplating  a  renewal 
of  the  horrors  of  war  for  the  precarious 
chance  of  becoming  eventually  sole  umpire 
in  the  contest,  for  which  purpose  he  had  con- 
trived to  enter  into  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was  to 
induce  the  Scots  to  join  with  the  English 
presbyterians  against  the  English  army, 
which  was  commanded  by  the  independents. 
The  Scots,  who  at  this  moment  were  extremely 
chagrined  not  only  at  the  increasing  power 
of  the  independent  party  in  England,  but  at 
the  lukewarmness  which  they  thought  the 
English  had  shown  towards  the  covenant, 
and  at  the  little  value  which  they  seemed 
to  set  on  their  services,  were  brought  with- 
out difficulty  to  listen  to  his  proposals. 
They  bad  manifested  their  strong  disap- 
proval of  the  seizure  of  the  king  by  the 
army,  by  sending  the  earl  of  Lauderdale  to 
protest,  in  their  name,  against  it,  and  they 
were  now  hesitating  and  discussing  among 
themselves  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
might  interfere. 

Encouraged  by  these  symptoms  of  discon- 
tent, the  king  wrote  to  the  earl  of  Lanark, 
directing  him  and  his  brother  to  proceed  to 
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London,  and  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish 
commissioners.  Lanark,  in  reply,  candidly 
told  him  that  he  must  expect  no  effective 
service  in  Scotland  unless  he  first  took  the 
covenant  without  reserve,  and  advised  him 
either  at  once  to  go  the  whole  length  he 
intended  to  go,  or  to  make  his  escape  to  the 
continent.  But  Charles  was  far  too  much 
elated  by  the  prospect  of  disunion  among 
his  opponents  to  listen  to  prudent  sugges- 
tions like  these,  and  he  reiterated  his  desire 
that  Lanark  should  join  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners. After  considerable,  and  rather 
warm  discussion,  the  committee  of  estates 
agreed  to  give  Lanark  and  London,  the 
chancellor,  commissions,  to  the  south,  while 
Lauderdale  did'  his  best  to  persuade  the 
king  and  the  English  presbyteriaus  from 
yielding  to  the  army.  In  the  month  of 
October,  when  the  king  was  carried  to 
Hampton-court,  a  clandestine  treaty  began 
between  him  and  the  Scots,  who  urged  that, 
while  it  remained  in  his  power,  he  should 
make  his  escape  from  the  army,  and  take 
refuge  in  Berwick,  as  a  convenient  place  for 
carrying  on  his  intrigues  with  his  friends  in 
both  kingdoms.  This  he  promised  to  do, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  effected 
his  escape,  but  instead  of  directing  his  flight 
to  the  north,  he  proceeded  to  the  earl  of 
Southampton's  house  at  Titchfield  in  Hamp- 
shire, whence  he  passed  over  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  became  a  close  prisoner  in  Caris- 
brook-castle. 

The  flight  of  the  king  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
was  not  only  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Scots,  but  at  the  same  time  he  acted  another 
piece  of  duplicity  and  cross-policy  which  was 
not  calculated  to  conciliate  them.  At  his 
departure  from  Hampton-court,  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  letter  addressed  to  the  parlia- 
ment in  a  tone  which  seemed  to  show  that 
I  lie  thought  he  had  effectually  escaped  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies;  but  when  he 
found  that  he  had  only  changed  one  prison 
for  a  worse,  he  addressed  another  letter  to 
the  parliament,  containing  such  proposals  as 
he  calculated  would  deceive  them.  Though 
he  refused  to  abolish  the  office  of  bishop, 
yet  he  said  he  was  willing  that  it  should  he 
so  limited  as  not  to  be  "  grievous  to  the 
tender  consciences  of  others."  He  refused 
his  consent  to  the  alienation  of  church-lands, 
because  he  considered  it  "  a  sin  of  the  highest 
sacrilege  ;"  but  on  the  other  hand,  "  con- 
sidering the  great  present  distempers  con- 
cerning church  discipline,  and  that  the  prcs- 
byterian  government  is  now  in  practice,"  he 
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was  content,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  two 
houses,  that  the  said  government  be  legally 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  same  condition  it 
now  is  for  three  years.  He  was  willing  to 
resign  the  militia  to  the  disposal  of  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  during  the  rest  of 
his  reign.  He  offered  further,  to  pay  the 
arrears  due  to  the  army ;  to  guarantee  liberty 
of  conscience ;  to  pass  an  act  of  oblivion ; 
and  to  compound  for  the  abolition  of  the 
courts  of  wards  and  liveries.  Conscious  that 
these  proposals  would  be  extremely  offensive 
to  the  Scots,  the  king  wrote  to  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  and  gave  an  excuse  for  them  which 
implied  that  he  never  intended  to  fulfil  these 
promises,  but  that  he  expected,  by  making 
them,  he  should  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
parliament  to  a  personal  treaty.  These  ex- 
cuses, however,  gave  no  satisfaction  to  the 
Scottish  commissioners,  who  complained  of 
his  imprudence  in  throwing  himself  into  a 
place  where  the  difficulty  of  rendering  him 
any  service  was  considerably  increased. 
The  English  parliament  was  quite  as  little 
satisfied  with  the  king's  proposals  as  the 
Scots ;  and  suspecting,  if  not  knowing,  his 
intrigues  with  the  Scots,  they  agreed  on  four 
propositions  which  the  king  was  to  be  re- 
quired to  consent  to,  before  they  would  pro- 
ceed to  any  further  treaty.  These  proposi- 
tions were,  "that  a  bill  be  drawn  up  by 
consent  of  both  houses,  for  his  majesty  to 
pass  into  an  act  for  the  settling  of  the  militia 
of  the  kingdom  ;  that  a  bill  be  passed  for  his 
majesty's  calling  in  of  all  declarations,  oaths, 
and  proclamations  against  the  parliament 
and  those  who  have  adhered  to  them ;  for 
passing  an  act  that  those  lords  who  were 
made  after  the  great  seal  was  carried  to 
Oxford,  may  be  made  incapable  of  sitting  in 
the  house  of  peers  thereby ;  that  power  may 
be  given  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament  to 
adjourn  as  the  two  houses  of  parliament  shall 
think  fit." 

The  Scottish  commissioners  opposed  these 
propositions  in  every  possible  way  while  they 
were  passing  through  the  house,  and  would 
have  continued  to  do  so  after  they  had  passed, 
but  the  two  houses  refused  to  communicate 
with  them  any  further  on  the  subject,  alleg- 
ing that  it  was  contrary  to  the  usage  and 
privilege  of  parliament  to  communicate  to 
foreigners  anything  which  waited  the  royal 
consent,  before  that  consent  was  obtained. 
They,  however,  desired  the  commissioners  to 
prepare  any  propositions  they  thought  fit  i'or 
I  Scotland,  and  promised  that  they  should  be 
'  presented  at  the  same  time.  A  new  question 
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for  dispute  with  the  Scots  was  thus  raised, 
and  they  sent  to  the  houses  a  declaration 
against  the  four  propositions,  or  bills.  They 
acknowledged  that  there  were  some  things 
which  properly  concerned  the  kingdom  of 
England,  and  the  rights,  laws,  and  liberties 
of  Englishmen.  "  But,"  they  added,  "  there 
be  other  matters  which  in  their  own  nature, 
as  being  common  to  both,  or  by  covenant  or  j 
treaty,  concern  both  kingdoms ;  wherein,  un- 
less we  should  forget  our  duty  to  God,  to  the 
king's  majesty,  to  our  native  kingdom,  and 
to  this  nation,  our  common  concernment 
and  interest  cannot  be  denied.  For  as  Scot- 
land was  invited  and  engaged  in  this  war 
upon  grounds  and  reasons  of  common  inter- 
est, so  we  trust  it  will  not  be  offensive,  that 
in  making  peace  we  claim  for  the  house  an 
improvement  of  the  very  same  principles, 
and  a  performance  of  the  treaties  they  have 
made  with  us ;  that  the  same  measure  of  con- 
junction of  interests  be  given  to  us,  which 
was  had  of  us  and  promised  unto  us ;  wherein 
the  very  laws  of  nations  and  the  rule  of  com- 
mon equity  do  plead  for  us.  Yet  in  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule,  we  shall  not  stretch 
ourselves  beyond  our  line,  the  express  condi- 
tion of  our  solemn  league  and  covenant,  the 
duty  of  our  allegiance,  and  the  treaties  and 
declarations  between  the  kingdoms,  which 
are  so  many  strong  obligations,  as  all  who 
have  honour  or  conscience  must  acknowledge 
should  be  inviolably  observed."  After  this 
preamble,  the  commissioners,  who  sent  their 
particular  objections  to  the  propositions  in  a 
separate  paper,  urged  that  the  best  way  to 
obtain  a  well-grounded  peace  was  by  personal 
treaty,  without  previous  conditions,  and  that 
the  king,  for  that  end,  should  be  invited  to 
come  to  London  with  honour,  freedom,  and 
safety.  The  parliament  resented  the  tone  of 
this  remonstrance,'  and  proceeded  in  their 
own  course. 

While  this  dispute  was  going  on,  the  king, 
believing  that  his  secret  intrigue  with  the 
Scots  was  not  suspected,  urged  them  to  enter 
into  an  immediate   engagement  with  him, 
and  pressed  them  to  repair  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight  for  that  purpose.     He  was  the  more 
confirmed  in  the  secret  policy  he  was  thus 
pursuing  by  the  representations  of  the  earl 
of  Traquair,  who  about  this  time  arrived  from 
Scotland,  and  assured  him  that  almost  all  | 
Scotland  was  ready  to  rise  in  assertion  of  j 
the  rights  of  the  crown.     The  four  proposi- 
tions were  presented  to  the  king  at  Caris- : 
brook  on  the  24th  of  December,  1647,  and 
he  promised  to  take  them  into  consideration, 


and  give  an  answer  in  a  few  days.  Next  day, 
the  Scottish  commissioners,  who  had  followed 
the  commissioners  of  parliament,  under  the 
pretext  of  protesting  against  the  propositions, 
but  in  reality  to  conclude  the  engagement 
with  the  king,  obtained  an  audience,  and 
delivered  to  him  a  declaration  to  the  effect, 
"That  they  had  endeavoured  by  all  ways 
and  means  to  the  parliament  of  England,  for 
furthering  a  happy  peace;  but  having  seen 
the  propositions,  and  understood  of  bills 
brought  to  his  mnjesty,  which  they  appre- 
hended prejudicial  to  religion,  the  crown, 
and  the  union  between  the  kingdoms,  they 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  declared  their  dissent."  The  king 
received  this  declaration  without  any  re- 
mark, but  the  Scottish  commissioners  had  a 
private  conference  of  four  hours  with  the 
king,  at  which  a  treaty,  or  engagement,  was 
concluded  which  could  not  but  be  disastrous 
to  the  king's  cause.  In  a  preamble,  Charles 
declared  his  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  those  who  had  signed  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  for  the  preservation  of 
his  person  and  authority,  and  that  they  had 
no  intention  of  diminishing  his  power  and 
greatness.  In  consideration  of  this,  he  agreed 
to  confirm  that  deed,  as  soon  as  he  could 
with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety,  be  present 
in  a  free  parliament,  provided  that  none 
should  be  constrained  to  take  it  against  their 
will.  He  engaged  further  to  confirm,  by  act 
of  parliament,  presbyterian  church- govern- 
ment in  England  for  three  years;  during 
which  time  the  assembly  of  divines,  assisted 
by  twenty  other  divines  whom  he  should 
nominate,  and  in  conjunction  with  himself 
and  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  should 
deliberate  on  the  form  of  church-government 
to  be  finally  established  as  that  most  agreeable 
to  the  word  of  God.  He  engaged  that  effec- 
tual means  should  be  taken  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  suppressing  schism  and  heresy,  the 
opinions  of  the  arians,  socinians,  indepen- 
dents, anabaptists,  separatists,  and  seekers, 
or  any  others  destructive  to  order  and  go- 
vernment or  to  the  peace  of  the  church  and 
kingdom.  He  promised  to  procure  for  the 
Scots  the  freedom  and  privilege  of  trade  with 
England  and  Ireland,  and  to  pass  an  act  that 
the  natives  of  all  three  kingdoms  should  be 
capable  of  any  incorporation,  trade,  or  so- 
ciety in  either,  that  Scotchmen  should  be 
capable  of  all  places,  faculties,  professions, 
and  benefits,  within  the  two  kingdoms,  the 
natives  of  which  should  enjoy  equal  privi- 
leges with  them,  and  that  a  part  of  the  Eng- 
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lish  fleet  should  be  appointed  to  guard  and 
protect  the  Scottish  commerce.  In  return 
for  these  concessions,  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, on  their  part,  engaged  to  raise  an 
army  in  Scotland,  to  be  sent  into  England 
for  the  preservation  and  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, for  the  defence  of  his  majesty's  person 
and  authority,  and  to  restore  him  to  his  go- 
vernment and  to  the  just  rights  and  full 
revenues  of  the  crown.  They  also  agreed 
that  all  such  in  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Ireland  as  would  join  with  the  Scots  in 
carrying  out  this  engagement,  should  be  pro- 
tected in  their  persons  and  estates ;  and  that 
all  these  might  come  to  the  Scottish  army 
and  join  with  them,  or  else  put  themselves 
in  other  bodies,  in  England  or  Wales,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  same  ends,  as  the  king 
should  judge  most  convenient,  and  under 
such  commanders  and  generals  of  the  English 
nation  as  he  should  think  fit  to  appoint. 
The  original  of  this  treaty  was  enclosed  in 
lead,  and  buried  in  the  garden,  that  it  might 
be  sent  after  the  commissioners  to  London 
by  a  safe  conveyance ;  for  it  was  feared  that 
they  might  be  searched  on  their  departure 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight  or  on  their  road  to 
the  capital. 

A  treaty  like  this  was  too  evidently  in- 
sincere to  be  productive  of  good  results. 
The  king  calculated  no  doubt  on  the  chance 
of  being  placed  by  a  new  war  in  a  position 
in  which  he  could  disregard  his  former  en- 
gagements, and  some  at  least  of  the  com- 
missioners only  exacted  them  because  they 
knew  that  at  present  nothing  was  to  be 
done  without  them.  But  nobody  could,  one 
would  think,  have  imagined  that  the  Scot- 
tish presbyterians  in  general  would  have 
been  willing  to  accept  the  condition  which 
stood  most  prominent  in  their  engagement 
— an  alliance  with  the  Irish  papists  and  the 
ultra-royalists  and  episcopalians  in  England. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  engage- 
ment in  England  was  fatal  to  the  king,  who, 
prevented  by  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers 
from  making  his  escape,  which  was  one  part 
of  the  plan,  was  deprived  of  his  own  servants 
and  more  strictly  guarded  than  ever ;  while 
the  English  parliament,  getting  information 
of  the  secret  treaty  with  the  Scots,  ceased 
all  further  temporising,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  treat  no  further  with  the  king,  whom 
they  virtually  deposed. 

Scotland  itself  was  at  this  time  in  a  very 

divided  and  distracted  condition.    The  king's 

friends  had  kept  up  a  continual  agitation, 

and  by  spreading  false  or  exaggerated  re- 
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ports  of  ill-treatment  to  which  the  king  was 
exposed,  and  by  other  methods  of  irritation, 
they  contrived  to  raise  a  strong  feeling  for 
him  personally  and  against  the  English 
parliament.  Thus  a  large  part  of  the  Scot- 
tish people  were  deceived  by  the  representa- 
tions of  Hamilton  and  by  the  declarations 
of  Traquair,  that  the  king  had  given  the 
fullest  satisfaction  to  their  commissioners, 
and  the  hostile  feeling  against  the  English 
parliament  became  general.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  staunch  covenanters,  however, 
who  remained  steady  to  their  principles, 
were  not  so  easily  deceived,  and  these  looked 
with  suspicion  upon  the  whole  proceedings 
of  their  commissioners  in  England.  This 
party  was  headed  by  the  marquis  of  Argyle, 
and  numbered  among  its  chiefs  Balmerino, 
Couper,  Cassillis,  Eglintoun,  Lothian,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Torphichen,  Ross,  Burleigh,  and 
Balcarras.  The  greater  part  of  the  nobles 
followed  Hamilton,  Lanark,  and  Lauder- 
dale,  and  were  joined  by  that  portion  of 
the  kirk  who  were  most  intolerant  of  the 
sectaries,  and  would  have  restored  the  king 
without  any  guarantees  for  civil  liberty,  if 
he  would  have  promised  security  to  their 
form  of  church-government  and  severe  mea- 
sures against  the  independents.  These  had 
received  the  title  of  the  political  presby- 
terians. The  third,  or  extreme  royalist 
party,  was  headed  by  Traquair  and  Callendar, 
and  despised  equally  the  liberty  or  the  reli- 
gion for  which  the  two  other  parties  con- 
tended, seeking  only  to  restore  the  king  to 
power  unconditionally.  Some  of  the  minis- 
ters, especially  Guthrie,  Colville,  Ramsay, 
and  Fairfoul,  supported  even  these  extreme 
royalists.  As  a  further  complication  of 
matters,  Montreuil,  the  French  agent,  was  in 
Scotland  busily  plotting  and  intriguing,  and 
actually  embarrassing  the  king's  best  friends, 
by  raising  doubts  of  their  integrity. 

The  commissioners  returned  to  Edinburgh 
in  the  February  of  1648,  but  the  ministers, 
who  generally  supported  Argyle's  party,  had 
already  proclaimed  loudly  from  the  pulpit 
their  distrust.  The  committee  of  the  estates, 
and  that  of  the  kirk,  met  to  receive  their 
report,  and  Loudon,  who  had  been  gained 
over  to  the  Hamiltonian  party,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings  in  England.  He 
stated  that,  on  their  arrival  in  London,  they 
communicated  the  message  to  the  king  with 
which  they  were  charged  to  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  who  received  them  courte- 
ously, but  informed  them  that  his  majesty 
had  been  taken  away  from  Holmby-house 
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against  his  will  by  the  army.      They  next 
repaired  to  the  army,  where  they  found  the 
king  enjoying  greater  liberty  than  at  Holmby, 
but  distrustful  of  the  promises  of  those  who 
now  had  him  in  their  power.     They  besought 
him,  with  all  humility  and  earnestness,  to  give 
just   satisfaction  to  the  desires  of  the  par- 
liaments of  both  his  kingdoms,  that  religion 
and  peace  might  be  settled,  and  himself  re- 
stored to  his  rights  and  government.    To  this 
he  replied,  that  he  had  sent  many  messages 
to  the  two  houses  for  that  end,  but  had  re- 
ceived no  answer ;  nevertheless,  he  declared 
that  no  contempt  put  upon  him,  nor  personal 
suffering,    should    make   him    neglect   any 
opportunity  that  might  ensure  the  blessings 
of  a  well-grounded  peace.      This,  according 
to  London,  was  the  sum  of  what  passed  at 
the  first  interview.      In  a  second,  the  king 
told  them  that  the  party  who  were  now  most 
powerful  in  England  aimed  at  the  entire  ruin 
of  religion  and  monarchy ;  upon  which  they 
assured  him  that,   whatever  might   be  the 
intention  of  others,  the  Scots  had  no  other 
design  in  their  engagements  than  the  re- 
formation and  preservation  of  religion,  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  the  king  and  his 
posterity,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  kingdoms,   and  they  promised  to  urge 
the  two  houses  to  fulfil  these  engagements 
by  restoring  him  to  his  just  rights.       They 
at  the  same  time  made  pressing  instances  to 
his  majesty  that,  if  they  made  their  applica- 
tions upon  these  grounds,  he  should  give 
them  and  the  kingdom  satisfaction.      They 
advised  him,  in  case  the  English  should  re- 
linquish their  covenant,  break  their  treaties 
with  Scotland,  set  up  a  toleration  of  all  reli- 
gion, cast  off  the  king,   and    change   mo- 
narchical government,  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  Scots,  and  satisfy  their  just  desires  res- 
pecting  religion,   which  they  said  was  the 
only  safe  foundation  of  peace  ;  and  if  he  did 
this,  they  were  confident  that  his  subjects  of 
Scotland  would  apply  their  whole  power  to 
restore  him  to  his  just  rights.     "  More  par- 
ticularly," said   Loudon,  "  we  pressed   the 
confirming  of  the   covenant,  the  establish- 
ment of  presbyterial  government,  and  that 
the  king  would  not  admit  of  a  toleration  oi 
all    the    abominable    heresies    and    horrid 
blasphemies  now  professed  in  England  under 
the  notion  of  religion,  and   had  long  and 
earnest  debates  with  his  majesty  upon  these 
heads  ;  yet  told  him  that  we  could  not  enter 
in  any  way  of  treaty  or  capitulation  with  his 
majesty  by  ourselves,  without  the  joint  con- 
currence of  the  houses,  unless  they  departed 


Vom    their    former    principles,    and   relin- 
quished   their    conjunction    with    Scotland. 
After  our  return  to  London,"  Loudon  con- 
tinued, "  we  received  the  propositions  the 
same   clay  that  the  king  made    his    escape 
rom  Hampton-court ;  but  upon  taking  them 
uto  consideration,  we  found  in  them  mate- 
rial alterations,  and  essential  differences  from 
the  former  propositions,  contrary  to  the  ends 
of  the  covenant,  destructive  of  religion,  the 
ting,  and  union  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and, 
.n  a  meeting  with  their  committee  at  Derby- 
bouse,  we  desired  that  they  would  not  give 
just  cause   of  resentment  to  Scotland,  by 
slighting   their  desires   and    just  interests. 
But  no  entreaty  nor  persuasion  of  ours  could 
prevail  so  far  as  to  procure  a  meeting  or 
conference ;  and  when  they  resolved  to  pre- 
sent their  bills  to  the  king  without  us,  we 
were   forced,    on  behalf   of  this    kingdom, 
to   enter   our  dissent;    and  finding  clearly 
that  the  desire  of  the  bills  was  to  establish 
by  law  the  power  of  the  sword  perpetually  in 
the  hands  of  that  army  of  sectaries,  and  to 
bind  the  subjects  by  a  law  to  maintain  and 
pay  them,  and  to  adjourn  the  parliament  to 
be    movable    and   to   go    where   the   army 
pleased,  without  settling  religion  or  restoring 
the  king ;  and  only  upon  granting  of  these 
bills,    they   would   enter    upon    a   personal 
treaty  with  the  king  upon  the  remainder  of 
the    propositions; — by    which  propositions, 
they  desire  the  establishment  of  toleration 
instead  of  uniformity,  and  breaking  off  that 
conjunction  which  by  covenants  and  treaties 
was  bound  up  between  the  two  kingdoms ; — 
we  conceived  that  we  had  more  than  reason 
to  try  what  length  the  king  would  come,  for 
the  preservation  and  settlement  of  religion, 
and  for  his  own  and  his  kingdom's  safety." 
Having  thus  artfully  worked  upon  the  spirit 
of  religious  intolerance   which   so   strongly 
characterised  the  presbyterians,  with  consi- 
derable success,  Loudou,  in  another  speech, 
explained  and  excused  the  conditions  of  the 
engagement    with    the    king.      To    these, 
although  the  commissioners  of  the  estates 
were  not  unwilling  to  admit  them,  those  of 
the  church  were  strongly  opposed,  and  they 
did  not  conceal  their  aversion  to  the  pro- 
ceedings  of  the  lords  in   England.     Each 
party  appointed  a  few  of  their  number  to 
consult  together,  but  their  meetings  were 
long  and  discordant,  and  the  opposition  was 
encouraged  by  a  deputation  from  the  English 
parliament,  consisting  of  the  earls  of  Not- 
tingham  and    Stamford,    Messrs.    Ashurst, 
Stapleton,  and  Godwin,  colonel  Birch,  and 
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two  ministers,  Mr.  Herle  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
who  had  arrived  in  Scotland  nominally  to 
settle  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
arrears  still  due  to  the  Scottish  army,  but 
really  to  watch  the  intrigues  that  were  going 
on  and  encourage  the  party  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle.  The  first  question  which  arose  be- 
tween the  committees  of  the  estates  and  the 
kirk  was  whether  the  king  should  be  restored 
before  he  signed  the  covenant,  which  was 
debated  with  much  warmth,  and  was  at  last 
only  evaded  by  an  ambiguously  worded  reso- 
lution, "  That  religion  and  the  covenant  be 
first  settled,  and  the  king  restored."  The 
next  question  was  far  more  difficult  to 
arrange, — whether  the  malignants  should  be 
admitted  to  bear  commissions  in  the  army. 
The  commissioners  of  the  kirk  met  this  with 
a  resolute  negative,  for  they  saw  that,  in 
yielding  it,  they  transferred  the  military 
force  of  the  kingdom  from  themselves  to  the 
king,  without  obtaining  any  substantial  as- 
surance for  themselves. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  term  appointed 
bylaw,  the  Scottish  parliament  met.  Through 
the  management  of  Hamilton,  the  party  of 
the  political  presbyterians  was  in  large  ma- 
jority, which  was  shown  first  in  the  deci- 
sion of  all  contested  elections,  in  favour  of 
the  Hamiltonian  party,  and  secondly  in  the 
appointment  of  a  secret  "committee  of 
danger,"  entrusted  with  powers  to  manage 
public  business  and  watch  over  the  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  from  which  the  covenanters 
were  carefully  excluded,  with  the  exception 
of  Argyle  and  one  or  two  others,  whom 
Hamilton  artfully  introduced,  that  he  might 
profit  by  their  names  without  allowing  them 
any  influence  to  make  their  opposition  effec- 
tual. One  of  the  first  subjects  brought 
before  the  estates  was  the  declaration  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk,  which  it  was  re- 
solved should  be  suppressed,  but  the  com- 
missioners, who  had  already  caused  it  to  be 
printed,  persevered  in  its  publication,  and, 
when  the  estates  refused  to  give  them  an 
assurance  that  they  did  not  intend  to  go  to 
war  with  England,  they  ordered  it  to  be 
read  next  Sabbath-day  in  all  churches.  The 
proceedings  of  the  Hamiltouian  party,  who 
had  determined  on  war,  were  now  of  the 
most  unjustifiable  character.  They  began 
by  obtaining  a  vote  of  the  parliament  for 
surprising  the  castles  of  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle, which  had  been,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty  between  the  two  kingdoms,  left 
without  garrisons;  and  this  was  to  be  done 
without  any  declaration  of  war,  on  the  pre- 
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text  that  they  were  not  going  to  make  war 
upon  England,  but  to  assist  in  reducing  the 
sectaries.  Argyle,  Eglintoun,  Lothian,  and 
about  fifty  others,  entered  a  firm  protest 
against  this  vote,  and  they  were  joined  on 
this  occasion  by  their  old  friend  Loudon. 
The  advocates  of  this  measure  had  attempted 
to  silence  the  scruples  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  kirk  by  promising  them  privately  that 
malignants  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
army,  and  that  no  hostile  attempt  should  be 
made  upon  Berwick;  but  their  eyes  were 
not  closed  to  what  was  going  on.  and  they 
now  presented  to  the  parliament  a  paper  in, 
which,  under  the  title  of  "  the  desires  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk,"  they  required, 
"  That  the  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war 
might  be  shown  to  be  so  clear,  that  all  who 
were  well  affected  might  be  satisfied  re- 
specting the  lawfulness  and  necessity  of  the 
engagement,  and  that  no  act  of  hostility 
should  be  undertaken  until  these  were  made 
manifest;  that  as  the  breaches  of  the  cove- 
nant by  the  prevailing  party  of  sectarians 
were  evident,  the  parliament  would,  as  re- 
quired by  treaty,  particularly  declare  what 
are  those  breaches  of  peace  which  they  take 
to  be  ground  of  war,  that  reparation  thereof 
might  be  sought,  that  there  might  be  no- 
thing assumed  as  a  ground  of  quarrel  that 
would  give  offence  to  the  presbyterian  party 
in  England,  who  continued  firm  to  the  cove- 
nant ;  that  the  popish  and  prelatical  faction 
should  be  as  little  associated  with  as  the  sec- 
taries ;  that  his  majesty's  concessions  re- 
specting religion  should  be  declared  unsatis- 
factory, and  his  adherence  to  the  covenant 
be  had  by  oath  under  his  hand  and  seal ; 
that,  for  securing  religion,  only  such  persons 
may  be  appointed  in  the  committees  as 
had  hitherto  given  constant  proof  of  their 
integrity  and  faithfulness  in  the  cause ;  and 
that  there  should  be  no  engagement  without 
a  solemn  oath,  wherein  the  church  might 
have  the  same  interest  that  they  had  in  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  the  cause  being 
the  same."  The  opposition  of  the  church 
commissioners  obliged  the  Hamiltonians  to 
make  some  modification  in  their  plans. 
Instead  of  carrying  out  the  vote  relating  to 
Berwick  and  Carlisle,  it  was  arranged  that 
those  two  important  posts  should  be  seized 
by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  and  sir  Phillip 
Musgrave,  two  old  commanders  for  the 
king,  who  were  to  raise  the  royalists  in  the 
north  of  England  and  join  the  Scottish 
army  when  it  crossed  the  border :  they  had 
repaired  to  Edinburgh  to  consult  with 
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Hamilton,  arid  as  soon  as  this  plan  had  been 
settled,  they  returned  to  England,  collected 
their  followers  secretly,  and  suddenly  seized 
upon  Berwick  and  Carlisle  at  the  end  of 
April,  as  though  in  concert  with  a  royalist 
insurrection  in  England  unconnected  with 
the    Scots.      So    much   duplicity   was   em- 
ployed on  this  occasion,  that,  as    soon  as 
news  of  the  capture  of  Berwick  and  Carlisle 
arrived   in   Edinburgh,    a   commission   was 
issued  to  the  committee  of  danger,  directing 
them  to  see  that  no  mischief  should  arise  to 
the  kingdom  from  the  garrisoning  of  those 
places  by  malignants  or  sectaries,   and  an 
answer  of  the  most  conciliatory  description 
was  returned  to  the  "  desires"  of  the  church 
commissioners  next  day.     This  was  followed 
by  the  appointment  of  a  conference  between 
a  deputation  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
kirk  and  the  committee  of  danger,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  the  grounds 
of  an  engagement  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
whole  nation  might  be  united  in  it.     But 
this  conference  had  no  sooner  met,  than  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk  saw  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  others  were  so  full  of  decep- 
tion, that  they  declared  their  dissatisfaction 
and  broke  it  off.  Some  of  the  more  violent  of 
the  duke's  party,  urged  him,  since  the  par- 
liament was   in   his  own   power,  to  adopt 
strong  measures  against  the  kirk,  and  com- 
mit some  of  the  leading  ministers  to  prison ; 
but  this  advice  was  not  in  character  with 
Hamilton's   temper,  and  he    preferred  the 
more  insidious  policy  of  gradually  working 
upon  the  prejudices  of  the  ministers,  by  ex- 
citing their  jealousy  of  the  sectaries,  and  re- 
presenting to  them  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened  by  their  military  pre- 
dominance in  England.     A  series  of  resolu- 
tions  were   accordingly    presented    to    the 
estates,  and,  after  much  debate,  agreed  to. 
In  these  resolutions  they  enumerated   the 
various  breaches  of  the  covenant  of  which 
England  had  been  guilty,  stating  that  "in- 
stead of  reformation  and  defence  of  religion, 
that    reformation   which    by    the    covenant 
ought  to  be  endeavoured  was  resisted  and 
hindered ;  instead  of  the  extirpation  of  pre- 
lacy,  heresy,    and   schism,    those    two   last 
especially,    although    encroaching    on    and 
even  offering  violence  to  the  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  authorities  of  magistracy,  were 
preserved  and  tolerated.     In  the  proposals 
of  the  army,  episcopacy  was  hinted  at ;  and 
in  the  new  propositions,  an  almost  unlimited 
toleration  of  heresy  and  schism  was  endea- 
voured  to  be   settled,    under   which,    most 


lorrid  blasphemies  were  openly  professed. 
Notwithstanding  it  had  been  ordained  that 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant  should  be 
taken  by  both  kingdoms,  yet,  through  the 
srevalent  party  of  the  sectaries  and  their 
adherents,  this  was  not  only  laid  aside,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  many  persons  of  eminent 
and  public  trust  in  the  army  and  in  the 
country  had  never  either  taken  or  been 
urged  to  take  it.  The  treaty  was  violated 
in  sending  bills  and  propositions  to  the  king, 
not  only  without  the  consent  of  Scotland, 
but  contrary  to  the  express  declaration  of 
the  Scottish  commissioners.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  engagement  of  the  houses,  that  none 
having  warrant  from  Scotland  should  be 
debarred  from  access  to  the  king,  yet  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale,  a  public  minister,  was, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  debarred  and 
publicly  removed  from  Woburn,  where  his 
majesty  then  was,  and  not  suffered  to  have 
access  to  him,  nor,  when  reparation  was 
desired  by  the  estates,  was  there  any  given, 
and  they  had  laid  claim  to  the  sole  disposing 
of  the  king's  person  in  England.  In  con- 
sideration of  all  which,  they  conceived  reli- 
gion, the  king,  monarchical  government, 
and  the  privileges  of  parliament,  to  be 
eminently  wronged,  and  in  danger  to  be 
ruined;  and  that,  if  the  army  of  sectaries 
and  their  adherents  should  still  prevail,  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  could  not  expect  secu- 
rity from  them,  who  had  been  the  under- 
mincrs  and  destroyers  of  religion,  liberty, 
and  the  covenant  in  England." 

Having  succeeded  in  this  point,  the  Ha- 
miltonians  proceeded  to  draw  up  a  series  of 
demands,  which  were  to  be  of  such  a  kind, 
and  expressed  in  such  a  tone,  that  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  would  not  be  likely  to  grant 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  to  contain  matter 
in  which  the  covenanters  would  agree.  These 
demands  were,  "  1st.  That  an  effectual  course 
be  taken  by  the  houses  for  enjoining  the 
covenant  to  be  taken  by  all  the  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  England,  conform  to  the  treaty 
and  the  declaration  of  both  kingdoms,  1643, 
by  which  all  who  would  not  take  the  cove- 
nant wt>re  declared  to  be  public  enemies,  and 
to  be  censured  and  punished  as  professed 
adversaries  and  malignants;  and  that  re- 
formation of  and  uniformity  in  religion  be 
settled  according  to  the  covenant;  that,  as 
the  houses  of  parliament  of  England  have 
agreed  to  the  directing  of  worship,  so  they 
would  take  a  real  course  for  practising  thereof 
by  all  the  subjects  of  England  and  Ireland ; 
that  the  confession  of  faith,  transmitted  from 
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the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster  to 
the  houses,  be  approved,  and  the  presbyterian 
government,   with   a  subordination    of  the 
lower  assemblies  to  the  higher,  be  fully  esta- 
blished in  England  and  Ireland ;  and  that 
effectual  course  be  taken  for  suppressing  and 
extirpating  of  all  heresies  and  schisms,  par- 
ticularly   socinianisro,    Brownisrn,    anabap- 
tism,  erastianism,  and  independency,  and  for 
perfecting  of  what  is  yet  farther  to  be  done 
for  extirpating  popery  and  prelacy,  and  sup- 
pressing the  practice   of  the    service-book, 
commonly  called  the  Book  of  English  Com- 
mon Prayer.    2nd.    That   the   king  might 
come,  with  honour,  freedom,  and  safety,  to 
some  of  his  houses  in  or  near  London.  3rd. 
That  all  the  members  sequestrated  from  par- 
liament, who  had  been  faithful  to  the  cause, 
might  be  permitted  to  return,  and  that  the 
army  of  sectaries  under  sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
should  be  disbanded."   These  demands  were 
presented  to  the  English  parliament  on  the 
3rd  of  May,  and  were  the  subject  of  repeated 
debates  in  the  two  houses,  which  seemed  de- 
sirous of  acting  towards  the  Scots  as  much 
as  they  could  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation.    The 
ministers,   to   whom    these   demands   were 
communicated  before  they  were  sent  to  Eng- 
land, did  not  conceal  that,  though  there  was 
nothing  in  them  which  they  absolutely  dis- 
approved, they  looked  upon  them  with  the 
greatest  distrust.    They  complained  that  the 
omissions  were  matters  of  greater  importance 
than  what  was  inserted  in  the  demands  ;  that 
there  was  great  talk  of  making  the  subjects 
take  the  covenant,  but  nothing  said  of  im- 
posing it  upon  the  king  and  his  household, 
and  that  he,  in  fact,  appeared  to  be  left  free 
of  any  conditions. 

The  Hamiltonians,  who  were  resolved 
on  war  at  all  hazards,  followed  up  the  de- 
mands which  had  been  sent  to  England  by 
peremptorily  requiring  an  answer  to  be  given 
within  fifteen  days,  and  by  other  proceed- 
ings in  the  same  hypocritical  style.  In  order 
to  raise  an  army  for  the  invasion  of  England 
they  obtained  an  act  for  enrolling  all  the 
fcncible  men  in  the  kingdom,  under  the  pre- 
tence that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  the 
peace  against  malignant*  and  sectaries.  The) 
then  issued  a  declaration  to  the  people  o: 
Scotland,  filled  with  the  most  violent  pro- 
testations of  zeal  for  presbyterianism.  In 
this  document  they  lamented  over  the  sinful 
and  dangerous  violations  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant  by  the  prevailing  party  of  the 
sectaries  and  their  adherents  in  England 
and  pretended  that  if  they  should  be  forcec 
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nto  a  war  by  the  two  houses  refusing,  under 
;he  influence  of  the  sectaries,  to  accede  to 
;heir  just  demands,  they  should  constantly 
aear  in  mind  that  their  object  was  to  settle 
;ruth  and  peace  under  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  they  promised  to  be  careful,  while 
:arrying  on  this  pious  work,  not  to  enter  into 
association  and  conjunction  with  those  who 
should  refuse  to  swear  and  subscribe  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  They  declared 
that  so  far  from  joining  with  the  popish, 
prelatical,  or  malignant  party,  they  would 
turn  their  arms  against  them,  if  they  should 
attempt  to  obstruct  any  of  the  ends  of  the 
covenant,  with  the  same  resolution  as  against 
the  sectaries.  They  solemnly  declared  that 
they  would  give  trust  in  their  committees  or 
armies  to  none  but  such  as  were  of  known 
integrity,  abilities,  and  faithfulness  to  this 
cause  and  covenant,  and  against  whom  there 
could  be  no  just  cause  of  exception.  And 
having  found  his  majesty's  late  concessions 
and  offers  concerning  religion  not  satisfac- 
tory, they  announced  their  resolution,  before 
any  agreement  should  be  made  with  him,  to 
require  his  majesty  to  give  assurance  by  his 
solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal,  that 
he  should,  for  himself  and  his  successors, 
give  his  royal  assent  to  such  acts  of  parlia- 
ment as  should  be  prescribed  to  him  by  the 
parliaments  of  either  or  both  kingdoms,  for 
enjoining  the  league  and  covenant,  and  esta- 
blishing presbyterial  government,  directory 
of  worship,  and  confession  of  faith,  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions. 

A  declaration  like  this  was  calculated  to 
astonish  the  king,  and  accordingly  we  find 
Lanark  writing  to  him  secretly  to  assure 
him  that  it  was  only  intended  for  a  blind  to 
the  covenanters,  and  that  it  was  far  from  the 
intention  of  the  Hamiltonian  party  to  put  it 
in  execution.  The  covenanters,  however 
were  neither  blinded  nor  deceived  as  to  the 
intentions  of  the  party  which  had  crept  into 
power,  and  they  drew  up  a  calm  and  tem- 
perate reply  to  the  declaration  in  a  counter- 
declaration,  in  which  they  insisted  upon  the 
following  heads  : — "  Th.it  it  increaseth  their 
fears,  and  they  particularly  take  notice, 
there  is  no  expression  in  this  parliament's 
declaration  of  the  continuance  of  monarchi- 
cal government  in  his  majesty's  posterity. 
That  the  parliament  mentions  such  as  have 
abused  them  and  the  kingdom  ;  and  if  they 
mean  the  malignants,  how  is  it  that  they  are 
now  favourites?  And  in  that  the  parlia- 
ment takes  no  notice  of  the  first  occasioners 
of  troubles,  the  kirk  desire  that  it  may  be 
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observed  who  they  were.  And  that  malig- 
nauts  having  taken  the  covenant,  are  now 
taken  into  councils,  and  chief  men  again  ; 
whereas  they  mentioned  that  malignants 
had  been  punished  according  to  covenant 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  that  the  covenant 
was  therein  performed,  they  say  they  cannot 
but  remember  them  of  what  favours  and 
friendships  have  been  granted  to  such. 
They  say  that  it  is  true,  the  covenant  hath 
been  broke  by  sectaries,  and  so  it  hath  by 
malignants  abroad  and  at  home ;  and  true 
zeal  for  the  covenant  is  to  strike  both  ways. 
As  for  laying  aside  of  the  covenant  in  the 
bills  sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  they  say  it 
was  so  in  the  desires  sent  up  to  his  majesty 
from  the  commissioners  of  estates  in  Scot- 
land. As  for  denying  my  lord  Lauderdale's 
access  to  the  king,  the  commissioners  of  the 
kirk  say,  the  general  declared  against  it; 
and  he  had  access  several  times  after.  As 
for  a  general  taking  the  covenant,  they  say 
it  hath  been  done  by  the  representatives, 
and  think  it  no  ground  of  war,  for  time  may 
bring  the  rest  unto  it ;  and  because  the 
ministers  in  the  several  counties  in  England 
have  given  large  testimonies  of  their  good 
will  thereto.  As  for  England's  sending  to 
the  king  without  Scotland,  they  wish  the 
contrary,  but  say  it  is  disputable  whether 
that  be  a  breach  of  treaty  and  ground  of 
war.  They  take  notice  of  not  only  debating, 
but  agreeing,  by  Scotland  with  the  king  at 
Newcastle  without  England.  As  for  the 
three  propositions  or  desires  sent,  they  ap- 
pear not  that  they  pass  so  as  if  desired  they 
were  cause  of  war,  because  debatable,  and 
yet  not  satisfactory  to  their  desires,  which 
was  to  have  as  a  deduction ;  thence  the 
cause  was  clearly  stated ;  nor  can  war  be 
grounded  thereupon,  because  when  the  par- 
liament of  England  were  most  free  of 
sectaries,  they  did  not  suppress  the  Irish, 
enforce  the  covenant  on  all  officers  much 
less  on  all  English  subjects,  nor  would  be 
obliged  not  to  send  propositions  or  bills 
without  the  concurrence  of  Scotland.  This 
they  say,  because  the  parliament  remitted 
this  to  them  for  satisfaction  to  their  con- 
sciences. As  for  their  pressing  the  covenant 
and  directory  upon  the  subjects,  they  take 
notice  the  king  is  not  to  be  required  the 
same,  as  suiting  best  with  his  majesty's  desires, 
nor  that  any  application  be  made  for  his 
majesty's  consent ;  nor  declares  the  parlia- 
ment of  Scotland,  that  the  non-takers  of  the 
covenant  shall  be  accounted  enemies  to  the 
state ;  no,  not  those  who  have  not  taken  it 
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to  this  day.  They  approve  not  that  it  be 
peremptorily  desired,  that  the  confession  of 
faith  sent  from  the  divines  at  Westminster 
be  approved,  whereas  they  express  it  with 
caution.  Lastly,  the  church  desires  that 
uniformity  be  endeavoured  fairly  in  brotherly 
ways,  which  are  now  by  the  parliament's 
declarations  turned  into  causes  of  war.  For 
their  desires  of  his  majesty's  coming  to  his 
house  near  London,  before  he  have  consented 
to  anything,  they  conceive  dangerous.  First, 
all  grants  are  suspended  until  then,  and  so 
a  restitution  to  prove  before  anything 
granted ;  and  so  he  may  pass  up  and  down, 
raise  force,  and  draw  the  people  to  him, 
who  lie  ready  prepared  therefore;  besides 
the  influence  he  may  have  upon  the  houses. 
And  whether  his  majesty  be  not  restored  to 
his  honours  by  this  meaas,  before  Jesus 
Chirst  be  to  his.  And  if  it  was  declared 
in  Scotland,  it  would  not  be  safe  his  ma- 
jesty come  thither  before  he  consented 
in  matters  of  religion,  &c.,  how  can  it  be 
that  he  come  to  London  ?  Besides,  thus  to 
challenge  a  dispose  of  his  majesty  in  Eng- 
land by  Scotland,  will  be  •  displeasing  to 
most  that  have  appeared  in  this  joint  cause 
and  quarrel,  and  will  unite  them  all  in  oppo- 
sition to  Scotland.  For  the  army  being 
disbanded,  which  they  like,  yet  they' would 
see  provision  against  popish  prelacy  and 
malignants  rising  in  arms,  already  appearing 
in  several  places,  as  in  Ireland  and  Wales ; 
and  if  his  majesty  come  to  London,  how 
easy  it  is  for  those  that  have  adhered  to  him 
to  regather  about  him.  Lastly,  the  favour, 
countenance,  and  encouragement  given  by 
the  parliament  of  Scotland  to  eminent 
English  malignants,  the  ministers  say,  will 
sure  hinder  the  disbanding  the  army  in 
England.  And  farther,  that  the  declara- 
tion stands  aloof  in  answer  to  that,  concern- 
ing what  power  they  mean  to  put  into  his 
majesty's  hands.  And  whereas  it  is  said, 
his  majesty  shall  pass  such  acts,  they  con- 
ceive it  is  better  his  majesty  show  good 
affection  that  way  before  restoration.  As 
for  the  oath  framed  to  be  taken,  they  are 
not  pleased  with  the  exception,  so  far  as  is 
due  to  the  church,  nor  what  will  be  meant 
by  it.  And  they  conclude,  they  are  not 
against  a  war,  if  the  grounds  of  undertaking 
it  be  clear ;  nor  is  it  out  of  affection  to  sec- 
taries that  they  show  their  dissent,  nor  for 
want  of  tenderness  to  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment, nor  of  sympathy  with  their  brethren 
of  England,  but  from  tenderness  in  point  of 
religion  and  union  between  the  kingdoms, 
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and  non-satisfaction  with  the  declaration  ; 
and  if,  as  the  parliament  promised,  they  will 
give  all  honest  satisfaction  in  the  grounds 
of  the  war,  there  is  a  door  of  hope  yet 
open." 

Nor  were  protests  and   declarations  the 
only   means    of    opposing    the    parliament 
which  the  church    commissioners  adopted, 
for,  in  spite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Hamil- 
tonians,    they    directed    the    ministers    to 
preach  from  the  pulpit  that  the  war  was  an 
ungodly  one,  which  would  bring  upon  them 
the  high  displeasure  of  heaven.  The  Hamil- 
tonians,  however,  were  not  deterred  in  their 
proceedings.     The  earl  of  Leven  resigned 
the  command,  and  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
took  the  place  of  commander-in-chief,  and 
had  the  earl  of  Callendar  for  his  lieutenant- 
general.     It  was  the  obsolete  practice  of  dis- 
tributing the  commands  in  the  army  among 
the  old  nobility,  and  was  destined  to  receive 
a  rude  reproof  from  the  splendid  military 
system  that  had  been  created  by  Cromwell 
and  his  more  plebeian  officers.   David  Leslie 
had   refused    the    appointment    of    major- 
general  of  the  horse,  unless  the  church  were 
first    satisfied ;    but    Middleton,   with    the 
troops  under  his  command,  consented  to  act 
under  the  duke  of  Hamilton.     The  minis- 
ters, however,  had  not  preached  in  vain,  and 
the  war  was  so  generally  unpopular  that  it 
was  found   extremely  difficult  to  raise  re- 
cruits.    After  having  passed  an  order  that 
the  law  for  forced  levies  should  be  carried 
into    effect    with   the   utmost    rigour,    the 
parliament  adjourned  from  the  llth  of  May 
to  the  1st  of  June,  that  the  members  might 
be  present   in   their  different    counties   to 
assist  in  enforcing  obedience.     The  reluc- 
tance was  so  great,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
drag  people  to  the  ranks  by  force,  and  the 
west  of  Scotland  was  so  much  agitated  that 
it  seemed  on  the  eve  of  a  general  revolt. 
In  Glasgow,  six  regiments  of  horse  and  foot 
were   quartered    on    the    magistrates    and 
municipal   officers   and  their   friends,  as  a 
punishment  for  their  dislike  to  the  war,  and 
are  said  to  have  cost  them  in  a  short  time 
upwards   of    fifty    thousand    pounds    Scots, 
"  besides  plundering."     The  disposition  to 
rise  was  so  general  in  Clydesdale,  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  send  thither  the  earl  of 
Callendar,  and  Middleton,  who  assembled  at 
Stewarton,  on  Monday  the  l()th  of  June,  a 
force  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  sixteen  hun- 
dred horse.     The  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  Ayrshire,  who  had  appointed  a  meeting 
to  take  into  consideration  the  course  they 
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should  pursue,  perceiving  from  the  proximity 
of  this  force  that  it  was  useless  to  resist, 
sent  to  the  men  of  Clydesdale  to  prevent  a 
meeting  which  was  to  take  place  at  Mauch- 
iine.  The  Clydesdale  men,  however,  per- 
sisted in  holding  their  meeting,  and  about 
twelve  hundred  horse  and  eight  hundred 
foot,  with  eight  ministers,  mustered  on 
Mauchline  Moor  on  the  day  appointed. 
They  had  begun  to  choose  officers,  when  the 
advanced  guard  of  Callendar's  army,  under 
Middleton,  appeared.  The  ministers  imme- 
diately went  to  Middleton,  and,  after  some 
parley,  it  was  arranged  that  the  meeting 
should  be  allowed  to  disperse  peaceably, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  been 
named  for  soldiers  and  refused  to  join. 
When  the  ministers  returned  and  announced 
this  agreement  to  the  assembled  multitude, 
the  men  from  Kyle  and  Cunninghame  went 
away ;  but  the  Clydesdale  men  remained 
with  the  recruits,  who  refused  to  surrender. 
After  an  hour's  discussion,  Middleton 
ordered  his  men  to  charge  them,  and  they 
fled,  but  a  few  of  them  took  possession  of  a 
bridge,  and  disputed  the  passage  with  such 
resolution,  that,  though  nearly  forty  were 
slain,  they  were  not  dislodged  until  the 
arrival  of  the  earl  of  Callendar  himself,  with 
the  main  body  of  his  forces.  The  same  agita- 
tion prevailed  throughout  many  other  of  the 
southern  districts  of  Scotland,  which  seemed 
threatened  with  a  civil  war  at  home  at  the 
very  moment  she  was  fitting  out  an  army 
for  the  invasion  of  a  country  far  more  power- 
ful than  herself.  This  armament  was  re- 
tarded by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  recruits, 
until  the  opportunity  was  lost  for  invading 
England  with  any  chance  of  success. 

These  hostile  preparations  in  Scotland 
were  attended  with  great  agitation  in  various 
parts  of  England,  where  the  cavaliers  were 
actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  insurrec- 
tions to  act  in  concert  with  the  Scottish 
army  on  its  advance.  But  these  insurrec- 
tions all  broke  out  prematurely,  or  were 
directed  imprudently.  The  insurrection  in 
the  south  ended  in  the  disastrous  siege  of 
Colchester.  Cromwell  went  in  person  to 
put  down  a  rather  formidable  insurrection 
in  Wales.  And  in  the  north,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  cavaliers  under  sir  Marmaduke 
Langdale  and  other  old  royalist  leaders,  fur- 
nished an  excuse  for  assembling  in  that  quar- 
ter a  force  under  major-general  Lambert 
which  might  \vatchthemovementsof  the  Scots 
and  impede  them  in  their  advance.  While, 
however,  the  army  was  thus  occupied  in  dif- 
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fereut  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  offi- 
cers thus  compelled  to  absent  themselves 
from  London,  the  presbyterians  again  ob- 
tained the  ascendancy  in  parliament.  The 
secluded  members  were  allowed  to  resume 
their  seats,  the  vote  against  further  nego- 
tiations with  the  king  was  rescinded,  and 
new  proposals  were  agreed  upon,  in  which  it 
was  resolved  that  the  Scots  should  be  de- 
sired to  concur.  But  new  victories  of  the 
independent  army  rendered  all  these  pro- 
ceedings futile. 

At  length,  on  the  13th  of  July,  the  duke 
of  Hamilton  crossed  the  border,  at  the  head 
of  his  expedition,  ill-judged  in  its  commence- 
ment, and  miserably  executed  in  the  sequel. 
His  army,  which  was  ill-equipped,  and  dis- 
liked the   war,    consisted  of  nearly   fifteen 
thousand  men,  including  four  thousand  horse. 
He  was  joined  in  a  few  days  by  two  thousand 
foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  brought  over  from 
Ireland  by  Monro.     On  entering  England, 
Hamilton  sent  a  messenger  to  general  Lam- 
bert, informing  him  that  he  was  advancing 
with  an  army  into  England,   "  because  the 
parliament  of  England  had  given  no  satisfac- 
tion to  the  desires  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land," and  that  he  could  not  avoid  passing 
through  the  northern  parts  of  England;  but 
he  assured  Lambert  that  he  had  no  intention 
to  hurt  him  or  the  kingdom,  "which  his  fu- 
ture carriage  would  demonstrate."  Lambert 
returned  for  answer  to  this  message,  "  that 
as  to  non-satisfaction  from  this  parliament, 
he  had  nothing  to  say;  but  as  to  his  coming 
in  a  hostile  way  into  England,  he  would  op- 
pose to  the  utmost,  and  fight  him  and  his 
army  as  traitors  and  enemies  to  the  kingdom, 
upon  all  opportunities ;  that  this  great  breach 
of  the  covenant  and  large  treaty  between  the 
two  nations,  he  doubted  not  but  would  be 
revenged  upon  them  to  their  utter  ruin,  and 
was  assured  of  assistance  herein  of  all  true 
Englishmen  and  right  covenanters  of  the  two 
nations."     On  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Scottish  army  entered  England, 
Hamilton  himself  entered  Carlisle,  where  he 
was  received  with  great  triumph  and  rejoicing 
by  the  garrison  which  had  been  placed  there 
by  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.     The  bulk  of 
the  army  lay  about  Wigton.     Whatever  de- 
ficiency  Hamilton   might   have  in   military 
skill,  he  seems  to  have  resolved  to  make  up 
by  military  pomp.     We  are  told  in  a  contem- 
porary account  of  his  progress,  that  "  duke 
Hamilton  marched  himself  in  the  van  of  the 
Scotch  army,  with  his  trumpeters  before  him 
all  in  scarlet  cloaks  full  of  silver  lace,  in  great 


state.  With  the  duke  did  march  a  life-guard 
of  Scotchmen,  all  very  proper,  and  well 
clothed,  with  standards  and  equipage  like  a 
jrince.  I  n  the  van  of  the  army  there  marched 
"our  regiments  of  horse,  seven  colours  in  a 
regiment,  in  all  about  two  thousand  in  the 
van ;  their  body  of  foot  in  the  middle,  led  by 
major-general  Middleton,  seven  regiments, 
ten  colours  to  a  regiment ;  the  foot  in  all 
about  seven  thousand.  They  have  brought 
some  carriages,  but  the  artillery  and  com- 
jleting  of  the  carriages  is  to  be  from  Carlisle, 
which  was  one  great  reason  of  the  duke's  so 
much  hastening  thither  as  soon  as  he  entered 
England.  In  the  rear  of  the  army,  marched 
another  division  of  horse,  with  the  earl  of 
allendar,  about  fifteen  hundred."  Soon 
after  his  arrival  at  Carlisle,  Hamilton  was 
oined  by  sir  Marmaduke  Laugdale,  with 
about  four  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred 
lorse. 

Lambert  fell  back  upon  Appleby,  as  the 
main  body  of  the  Scots  advanced  to  Penrith. 
They  received  a  check  in  attempting  to 
dislodge  the  English  from  Appleby,  but  the 
latter  subsequently  quitted  that  place,  and 
retired  to  Bowes,  where  they  received  rein- 
forcements from  Yorkshire.  Leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  the  castle  of  Carlisle,  Hamilton 
marched  with  his  army  into  Westmoreland, 
but  during  a  mouth  that  he  remained  in  that 
county,  no  exploit  worth  mentioning  was 
performed,  and  nothing  occurred  but  some 
slight  skirmishes.  The  conduct  of  the  Scots 
on  this  occasion  was  very  different  from  that 
of  the  covenanters,  when  it  had  marched  to 
the  assistance  of  the  English  parliament,  for 
they  went  about  plundering  on  their  way  and 
committing  outrages  which  exasperated  the 
country-people  in  the  highest  degree.  As 
there  was  want  of  discipline  in  the  men,  so 
there  was  want  of  unanimity  and  resolution  in 
their  generals.  When  compelled  by  scarcity 
of  provisions  to  remove  from  Westmoreland, 
Baillie  strongly  recommended  their  marching 
into  Yorkshire,  where  the  population  was 
friendly  to  the  royalists,  but  this  advice  was 
overruled  by  the  earl  of  Callendar,  who  urged 
that  it  was  better  to  live  upon  a  hostile 
country  than  to  exhaust  their  friends.  This 
course  having  been  determined  upon,  Monro, 
with  his  troops  from  Ireland,  which  were  the 
best  in  the  army,  but  who  would  neither 
serve  under  the  earl  of  Callendar  nor  under 
Baillie,  was  left  at  Keudal,  to  wait  for  the 
ordnance  from  Scotland,  with  orders  to  fall 
back  upon  Appleby  or  Carlisle  if  the  army 
was  attacked,  and  to  wait  there  for  further 
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orders.  Hamilton  and  his  forces  proceeded 
in  the  direction  of  Preston,  Langdale  and 
the  English  auxiliaries  always  marching  in 
advance. 

The  valuable  time  which  had  been  lost 
by  the  Scots,  was  turned  to  advantage  by 
their  opponents.  On  the  first  intelligence 
that  Hamilton  had  entered  England  with 
forces  so  much  superior  to  those  of  Lambert, 
the  parliament  proclaimed  him  and  his  whole 
army  traitors,  covenant-breakers,  and  malig- 
uants,  and  dispatched  orders  to  Cromwell, 
who  was  still  in  South  Wales,  to  hasten 
against  them.  This  great  general,  who  had 
entirely  overcome  the  rebellion  there,  has- 
tened to  the  north,  and  having  formed  a 
junction  with  Lambert's  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kuaresborough  and  Wetherby, 
whither  they  had  retreated,  advanced  imme- 
diately into  Lancashire,  and  reached  Hodder- 
bridge,  on  the  Kibble,  on  the  16th  of  August. 
There  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  as  in- 
formation was  received  that  the  Scots  were 
only  waiting  for  Monro's  forces  to  march 
south,  it  was  determined  to  give  them  battle 
at  once,  before  Monro's  arrival.  The  forces 
under  the  duke  of  Hamilton  at  this  time  were 
estimated  by  Cromwell  himself  at  twenty-one 
thousand  men,  while  he  had  to  oppose  to 
them  only  eight  thousand  six  hundred,  but 
the  latter  were  veteran  troops,  with  the  cou- 
rage and  confidence  arising  from  repeated 
victories  and  able  commanders.  The  same 
night,  after  the  council,  the  English  crossed 
the  river,  and  quartered  in  the  fields  on  the 
other  side.  Next  morning  they  continued 
their  march  towards  Preston.  Langdale's 
army,  which,  as  usual,  was  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  Scots,  occupied  the  ground  in  front  of 
Preston,  but  the  intelligence  of  the  invaders 
appears  to  have  been  so  extremely  defective, 
that  he  was  hardly  aware  of  Cromwell's  pre- 
sence in  the  north  when  he  found  himself 
suddenly  attacked  by  the  advanced  parties 
of  the  enemy.  Although  quite  taken  by  sur- 
prise, he  made  a  resolute  stand,  and  it  was 
only  after  four  hours'  fighting  that  he  was 
driven  into  the  town  of  Preston.  Four  troops 
of  Cromwell's  own  regiment  charged  first 
into  the  town  after  them,  and  these  being 
well  seconded  by  colonel  Harrison's  regi- 
ment, the  streets  were  soon  cleared,  and 
Langdale's  troops  driven  back  with  consi- 
derable loss  to  the  bridge.  During  the  en- 
gagement, Langdale  had  sent  repeated  mes- 
sages to  the  duke  of  Hamilton  for  assistance, 
but  it  was  only  when  he  was  already  retreat- 
ing out  of  the  town,  that  Hamilton  himself 
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with  a  division  of  his  army  arrived.  The 
forces  under  the  command  of  Hamilton  and 
Langdale  were  still  double  those  of  the  vic- 
torious parliamentarians,  but  the  latter  did 
not  hesitate  to  attack  the  bridge,  and  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  carried  it,  and  drove  their 
opponents  over  the  river,  who  in  despair 
abandoned  their  ammunition.  Night  sepa- 
rated the  combatants,  the  parliamentarians 
remaining  under  arms  at  the  bridge,  while 
the  Scots  and  their  allies  were  drawn  up  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  musket-shot  from  them. 
In  this  first  day's  engagement  the  Scots  and 
their  allies  had  about  a  thousand  men  slain, 
and  the  parliamentarians  took  four  thousand 
prisoners. 

Both  parties  remained  in  this  posture 
during  a  good  part  of  the  night,  but  while 
it  was  still  dark  the  Scots  commenced  a  disor- 
derly retreat  towards  Wigan,  closely  pursued 
by  Cromwell,  who  estimated  their  numbers  in 
the  retreat  at  seven  or  eight  thousand  foot 
and  four  thousand  horse,  and  his  own  at 
three  thousand  foot  and  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred  horse  and  dragoons.  This 
pursuit  occupied  the  whole  of  the  18th  of 
August,  and  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  the 
Scots  entered  Wigan.  "  We  lay  that  night," 
Cromwell  tells  us,  "  in  the  field,  close  by  the 
enemy,  lying  very  dirty  and  weary,  where 
we  had  some  skirmishing,"  &c.  Next  morn- 
ing, the  19th  of  August,  the  Scots  continued 
their  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Warrington, 
closely  pursued  as  before,  until  they  came 
to  a  pass  near  Winwick,  where  they  made  a 
stand,  and  defended  the  place  for  several 
hours,  but  at  length  they  were  driven  from 
it  with  great  loss,  and  closely  pursued  into 
Warrington,  where  they  seized  upon  the 
bridge,  and  thus  held  their  pursuers  in 
check  until  they  had  time  to  negotiate. 
"  As  soon  as  we  came  thither,"  says  Crom- 
well's despatch,  "  I  received  a  message  from 
lieutenant-general  Baillie,  desiring  some 
capitulation ;  to  which  I  yielded,  and  gave 
him  these  terms  :  that  he  should  surrender 
himself  and  all  his  officers  and  soldiers  pri- 
soners of  war,  with  all  his  arms,  ammunition, 
and  horses,  upon  quarter  for  life;  which 
accordingly  is  done.  Here  we  took  about 
four  thousand  complete  arms,  and  as  many 
prisoners.  And  thus  you  have  their  infantry 
ruined."  In  the  different  engagements  and 
pursuits  the  Scots  had  now  had  full  two 
thousand  men  slain,  and  Cromwell  reckoned 
the  prisoners  at  between  eight  and  nine 
thousand.  Many  of  the  fugitives  were  lurk- 
ing about  the  country  in  hedges  and  other 
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hiding-places,  and  were  slain  or  captured  by 
the  country-people  in  revenge  for  the  dis- 
orders they  had  committed  on  their  march. 

When  Cromwell  had  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
the  Scottish  army  towards  the  north  by  his 
victory  at  Preston,  a  party  of  their  horse 
escaped  towards  Lancaster,  and  succeeded 
in  joining  the  division  under  Monro.  When 
Baillie  surrendered  with  the  foot  at  War- 
rington,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  with  the 
horse  that  remained  (about  three  thousand), 
retired  upon  Uttoxeter  in  great  haste  and 
disorder,  for  the  militia  was  now  rising 
around  him,  and  had  captured  five  hundred 
of  his  men  in  his  march,  and  stragglers  found 
no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
countrymen.  The  militia  having  surrounded 
the  little  town  of  Uttoxeter,  amused  the 
duke  with  negotiations  for  capitulation  until 
Lambert  came  up  and  compelled  him  to 
surrender  at  discretion  ;  but  Callendar,  with 
about  one-half  of  the  horse,  had  forced  his 
way  through  the  enemy  and  escaped.  Thus 
was  the  Scottish  army  of  invasion  entirely 
destroyed,  and  Hamilton,  in  whom  the  king 
had  placed  all  his  hopes  of  restoration  to 
the  throne  according  to  his  own  will,  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  determined 
enemies. 

While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
England,  a  partial  revolution  had  taken  place 
in  Scotland.  The  national  assembly  met  on 
the  12th  of  July,  and  chose  for  their  mode- 
rator Mr.  George  Gillespie,  a  minister  dis- 
tinguished equally  for  his  abilities  and  for 
his  moderation.  The  committee  of  estates, 
which  was  devoted  to  the  Hamiltonian  fac- 
tion, hoped  to  influence  their  votes  by  caus- 
ing Argyle,  Loudon  (who  had  returned  to 
his  old  party),  and  Warriston  to  be  absent, 
and  bringing  charges  against  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  kirk  which  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  taking  any  part  in  its  proceedings 
until  they  were  exculpated.  This  stratagem 
failed,  for  the  assembly  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  conduct  of  their  commissioners, 
and  declared  against  the  engagement.  The 
committee  of  estates,  highly  offended,  re- 
quired to  be  informed  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  security  for  religion  which  the  as- 
sembly required.  They  replied  at  once, 
that  they  required  the  repeal  of  the  unlawful 
engagement  ;  that  the  popish,  prelatical, 
and  malignant  party  should  be  declared 
enemies  as  well  as  the  malignants ;  that  they 
should  avoid  all  association  with  their  forces 
or  councils  ;  and  that  men  of  undoubted 
integrity  and  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 


cause  should  alone  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs.  The  committee  of 
estates  required  them  to  show  authority  from 
scripture  for  the  unlawfulness  of  the  en- 
gagement, and  for  their  claim  to  intermeddle 
in  affairs  of  war  and  peace.  The  assembly 
replied  by  a  declaration  of  the  present 
danger  of  religion  and  of  the  unlawfulness 
of  the  war  against  England,  and  ending  with 
an  exhortation  to  all  classes  against  the  sin- 
fulness  of  the  late  proceedings.  They  at 
the  same  time  addressed  a  supplication  to  the 
king,  reminding  him  of  some  of  the  causes 
of  his  present  misfortunes,  and  exhorting 
him  to  repent  and  follow  the  only  course 
which  was  likely  to  restore  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  his  subjects.  The  committee  of 
estates,  who  never  doubted  of  Hamilton's 
success,  assumed  a  high  tone,  threatened  to 
suppress  the  commission  of  the  kirk,  and  to 
bring  to  account  such  of  the  ministers  as  had 
shown  themselves  most  forward  in  opposition. 
After  a  praiseworthy  but  fruitless  attempt  to 
provide  for  the  education  of  the  highlanders, 
the  assembly  separated  on  the  12th  of  August, 
in  a  very  ill-humour  with  the  committee  of 
the  estates,  and  anxious  for  the  failure  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton's  expedition,  and  of 
an  army  which  they  looked  upon  as  made 
up  chiefly  of  malignancy  and  vice. 

In  fact,  the  covenanters  justly  looked 
upon  the  success  of  this  army  as  equivalent 
to  the  ruin  of  the  popular  cause  and  the 
restoration  of  the  king  with  unlimited 
authority,  and  no  sooner  had  Hamilton 
commenced  his  march  than  their  leaders 
began  to  raise  men  to  oppose  the  engagers. 
The  firmness  of  the  national  assembly  had 
encouraged  their  party,  and  the  country  was 
already  on  the  eve  of  insurrection,  when 
everybody  was  astonished  with  the  news  of 
Hamilton's  disasters.  The  western  cove- 
nanters were  in  arms  immediately,  and  while 
the  earls  of  Eglintoun  and  Cassillis  directed 
the  movement  in  the  lowlands,  Argyle  and 
Loudon  proceeded  to  perform  the  same  ser- 
vices in  the  north.  The  committee  of  estates, 
almost  bewildered  by  the  accumulated  mis- 
fortunes of  their  party,  collected  all  their 
troops  which  remained  at  home  and  placed 
them  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Lanark,  and,  fearing  most  from  the  advance 
of  Cromwell's  victorious  army,  they  dis- 
patched orders  to  Monro  to  return  into 
Scotland  immediately  with  all  the  troops 
nnder  his  command,  and  sent  Lanark  south- 
ward with  all  the  men  he  could  muster  to 
unite  with  him  on  the  border.  The  road  to 
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Edinburgh  was  thus  left  open  to  the  western 
covenanters,  and  the  committee  of  the  es- 
tates withdrew  from  the  capital  as  their 
opponents  marched  into  it.  This  affair  was 
popularly  called  the  whigs'  raid,  from  the 
nickname  which  had  already  been  given  to 
the  covenanters  of  the  west. 

When  the  duke  of  Hamilton    advanced 
with    his    army    into   Lancashire,   Monro, 
with  the  forces  he  had  brought  from  Ireland, 
remained  at  Kirby-Lonsdale,  to  await  fur- 
ther orders.     He  there  received  intelligence 
of    the    approach   of    Cromwell,    who   had 
reached    Skipton-castle   in   Yorkshire,  and 
fearing  to  be  attacked  while  unsupported, 
he  retreated  to  Appleby,  and  sent  informa- 
tion to  the  duke.     His  messenger  appears 
to  have  miscarried,   but,   on   learning   that 
Cromwell  had  taken  the  road  to  Preston, 
Monro    returned    to    Kirby-Lonsdale,   and 
kept  his  horse  and  foot  in  readiness  to  obey 
immediately  whatever  orders   might   come 
from    the   comrnander-in-chief.      No    such 
orders,  however,  arrived,  and  he  remained  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  what  was  going  on,  till 
early  one  morning  his  patrole  on  the  Preston 
road  was  alarmed  by  the  distant  sound  of  a 
confused  trampling  of  horses.    Their  doubts 
were  soon  cleared  up,  when   about  fifteen 
hundred    of   Hamilton's  horse,   which   had 
escaped  from  the  defeat  at  Preston,  rushed 
in  and  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
disaster    which     had    befallen    their    army. 
They    refused  to  remain  with   Monro,  but 
continued  their  flight  to  Scotland,  plunder- 
ing   and   ill-using   the    country-people    on 
their  way,  and  provoking  them  to  still  fiercer 
retaliation  on  any  unlucky  stragglers.  Monro 
soon  learnt   the  full  extent  of  Hamilton's 
misfortune,  and  abandoning  Kirby-Lonsdale, 
he  began  his  retreat  by  the  east  road,  in- 
tending to  set  fire  to  the  coal-pits  at  New- 
castle, before  he  left  England.     But  on  his 
way,  he  received  the  orders  of  the  commit- 
tee of  estates  for  his  immediate  return,  and 
hastening  his  march  across  the  border,  he 
united  his  forces  with  those  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earls  of  Crawford,  Glencairn, 
and   Lanak,  at  Haddington.     When   their 
united  forces  were  mustered  on  Gladsmuir, 
they  were  found  to  amount  to  three  thou- 
sand horse  and  two  thousand  foot.     Monro 
proposed  to  march  against  the  west-country 
whigs,   who  had  been  modelled  by  David 
Leslie  and  other  old  officers  opposed  to  the 
engagement ;  but  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
committee  of  estates,  who  were  already  ne- 
gotiating with  their  opponents  for  a  cessation 
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of  arms.  On  this,  Monro  agreed  with 
Lanark  in  an  insidious  attempt  to  regain 
the  command  of  the  country  by  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  pass  of  Stirling, 
and  thus  cut  off  the  communication  between 
Argyle  and  the  other  associated  lords,  while 
Lanark  himself  proceeded  to  Perth  to  raise 
"orces  in  the  north.  At  Linlithgow,  Monro 
nearly  surprised  the  earl  of  Cassillis,  who 
made  a  hasty  retreat  by  way  of  Borrows- 
townness  to  (Jueensferry.  When  Monro 
reached  Larbert,  he  received  information 
that  Argyle,  with  about  sixty  horse  and 
no  great  number  of  foot,  was  in  Stirling, 
totally  unsuspicious  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  and  hastening  forward  with  the 
whole  of  his  cavalry,  he  came  upon  him  un- 
awares. Argyle  had  just  time  to  escape 
over  the  bridge  with  his  horse  before  the 
town  was  occupied  by  his  enemies,  who  slew 
about  a  hundred  of  his  foot  in  wanton  ven- 
geance, and  took  the  remainder  prisoners. 
Argyle  had  so  narrow  an  escape  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  it  is  said  one  of  Monro's  troopers 
had  seized  him  by  the  shoulders  before  he 
cleared  the  town.  The  committee  of  estates, 
elated  with  this  success,  broke  off  the  nego- 
tiations, and  issued  orders  for  all  the  fencible 
men  in  the  north  to  join  Monro  at  Stirling. 
They  had  now,  however,  lost  the  power  of 
enforcing  their  decrees,  and  Monro  re- 
ceived few  recruits,  while  his  communication 
was  cut  off  from  the  south  by  the  increasing 
army  of  the  covenanters,  under  the  earl  of 
Leven,  who  had  now  reappeared  in  the  field, 
and  David  Leslie. 

Argyle,  on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh,  pro- 
voked at  the  faithless  attack  upon  him  in 
Stirling  while  he  was  engaged  in  a  treaty 
for  pacification,  consulted  with  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  his  party,  and  in  conjunction 
with  them,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  Crom- 
well, who  was  already  on  the  border,  request- 
ing his  assistance  in  quieting  the  disorders  of 
the  country,  in  accordance  with  that  article 
of  the  treaty  by  which  the  two  kingdoms 
were  mutually  engaged  to  render  each  other 
assistance  in  putting  down  any  internal  dis- 
turbances that  might  be  raised  by  means  of 
the  enemies  of  the  covenant.  This  was  just 
what  Cromwell  desired,  and,  in  an  affec- 
tionate answer,  he  assured  them  of  his  wil- 
lingness to  accede  to  their  request,  "  profes- 
sing with  all  heartiness  to  be  ready  to  join 
with  them  against  the  disturbers  of  the 
peace  and  good-will  between  the  two  king- 
doms, desiring  nothing  more  than  the  sub- 
duing and  rooting  out  of  trust  all  loose 
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persons,  and  such  as  are  enemies  to  good- 
ness and  good  men ;  assuring  them  that  in 
his  income  (entrance)  he  will  deny  himself 
and  his  soldiers  that  which  he  would  take 
in  England,  and  that,  the  enemy  once  sub- 
dued and  the  English  towns  delivered  or 
gained,  he  will  return ;  and  as  he  believed 
God  gave  him  and  those  under  his  command 
victory  over  the  duke's  army,  thereby  to 
make  way  for  his  assistance  of  the  faithful 
in  Scotland,  so  he  shall  perform  the  same 
with  all  cordialncss,  and  desires  that  the 
letter  he  now  sends  may  be  kept  as  a  testi- 
mony against  him  and  those  under  his  com- 
mand, if  they  do  not,  as  a  brand  of  their 
hypocrisy  for  ever." 

This  alliance  between  the  covenanters  and 
Cromwell  gave  the  last  blow  to  the  hopes  of 
the  engagers,  who  now  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  their  opponents.  By  the 
intermediation  of  the  ministers,  it  was 
arranged  that  they  should  have  their  lives 
and  fortunes  secured,  and  not  be  called  in 
question  for  what  was  past,  on  condition  of 
their  immediately  resigning  their  offices  and 
disbanding  their  forces;  and  Monro  was  to 
have  a  month's  pay  for  his  troops  and  return 
to  Ireland.  At  Berwick,  a  messenger  from 
the  committee  of  estates,  which  now  con- 
sisted only  of  covenanters,  met  him  with  a 
letter  "thanking  him  for  his  readiness  to 
assist  them,  and  for  the  good  order  and 
discipline  which  he  had  maintained  in  his 
armj',  by  preventing  any  stragglers  from 
doing  mischief  when  they  lay  so  near  the 
borders ;  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of 
their  treaty  with  the  other  party  and  their 
own  anxiety  to  avoid  everything  which 
vnight  import  an  accession  to  the  guilt  of 
the  late  engagement ;  that,  in  consequence, 
they  had  given  orders  for  disbanding  the 
Scottish  forces  in  'the  garrisons  of  Berwick 
and  Carlisle,  and  delivering  the  towns  for 
the  use  of  the  parliament  of  England."  He 
received  at  the  same  time  from  the  com- 
mittee an  invitation  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and 
having  received  and  garrisoned  Berwick,  he 
marched  with  the  rest  of  his  army  towards 
the  Scottish  capital,  causing  the  utmost 
discipline  to  be  observed  in  his  army.  He 
was  received  in  great  pomp,  the  earl  of 
Murray's  house  in  the  Canongate  was  ap- 
pointed for  his  lodging,  with  a  guard  of 
honour  at  the  gate,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
he  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Every  kind  of  honour  was  paid  him 
during  his  stay.  A  magnificent  feast  was 
given  to  him  and  his  officers  in  Edinburgh 
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castle,  at  which  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  the 
earl  of  Leven,  David  Leslie,  and  others  of 
the  Scottish  nobles  and  officers  were  pre- 
sent, and  he  was  saluted  with  a  discharge  of 
artillery  when  he  departed.  During  Crom- 
well's stay,  the  forces  on  both  sides  were 
disbanded,  with  the  exception  of  a  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  under  Leven 
and  Leslie,  which  were  kept  together  for  the 
protection  of  the  government.  Cromwell 
left  two  regiments  of  horse  and  two  troops 
of  dragoons,  under  Lambert,  to  co-operate 
with  them  until  things  were  better  settled 
to  restore  the  presbyterian  party  to  the 
power  in  parliament  which  it  had  lost 
during  his  absence.  Sir  John  Chiesley  and 
Mr.  Robert  Blair  were  sent  after  him  to  act 
as  commissioners  until  the  meeting  of  the 
estates. 

In  England,  the  presbyterians  having  re- 
covered their  influence  during  the  absence 
of  the  army,  new  negotiations  were  entered 
into  with  the  king,  which  only  served  to  give 
more  proofs  of  his  insincerity.  The  events 
which  followed,  until  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  king,  belong  rather  to  English  than 
to  Scottish  history.  The  committee  of  estates 
again  addressed  themselves  to  the  king,  im- 
ploring him  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  his 
parliament  and  people,  but  in  vain ;  but  when 
it  was  known  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
English  parliament  to  bring  him  to  trial, 
they  interfered  as  far  as  they  could  to  save 
him.  At  the  beginning  of  the  January  of 
1649,  they  wrote  to  the  parliament  of  Eng- 
land a  letter,  "  laying  open  and  pressing 
much  for  unity  of  councils  and  actions,  ac- 
cording to  the  covenants  betwixt  the  two 
kingdoms,  desiring  that  the  house  would  not 
proceed  to  try  or  execute  the  king  till  the 
advice  of  that  nation  be  had."  No  attention 
was  paid  to  this  demand,  and  on  the  meeting 
of  the  Scottish  parliament  on  the  4th  of  the 
month  just  mentioned,  one  of  the  first  sub- 
jects of  debate  was  a  letter  from  the  com- 
missioners in  England,  stating  their  difficult 
position,  and  requesting  directions  and  ad- 
vice. These  directions  were  prudent  and 
conciliating.  They  were  to  show  the  utmost 
respect  and  tenderness  to  the  privileges  of 
the  English  parliament,  but  to  make  applica- 
tion privately  to  such  lords  and  commons  of 
the  well-affected  presbyterian  party  in  the 
king's  favour,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  offence  to  nobody.  They  were  not  on 
any  account  to  justify  the  king  or  to  express 
any  approbation  of  the  late  engagement,  or 
to  do  anything  tending  to  a  breach  between 
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the  two  countries,  but  to  remind  them  of 
promises  and  declarations  made  at  Newcastle 
and  Holmby-house  that  no  violence  should 
be  done  to  the  king's  person.     If,  however, 
the  English  parliament  persisted  in  bringing 
the  king  to  a  trial,  they  were  to  give  in  their 
dissent  from  such  a  measure,  that  the  Scots 
might  not  be  participators  in  it,  and  they 
were  to  represent  as  urgently  as  they  could 
the  dangers  likely  to  arise  from  it,  but  in 
doing  this  they  were  cautiously  to  avoid  say- 
ing anything  that  might  seem  to  imply  an 
approval  of  the  doctrine  "that  princes  are 
exempted  from  trial  of  justice."    The  chance 
of  these  instructions  producing  any  effect 
was  lessened  by  their  temporising  and  hesi- 
tating character,  because,  while  their  strong 
disapproval    of    all    the    late    proceedings 
amounted  to  a  justification  of  those  of  his 
opponents,  their  appeals  were  directed  only 
to  their  indulgence,  and  the  party  who  were 
now  proceeding  against  the  king  had  been 
long  convinced  that  that  indulgence  would 
be  their  own  ruin.    They,  therefore,  gave  no 
heed  to  the  expostulations  of  their  northern 
brethren,  but  persevered  in  their  own  course, 
and  on  the  22nd  of  January,  the  Scottish 
commissioners,  finding  all  their  efforts  to  be 
unavailing,  sent  the  following  protest  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  : — "  By  our  j 
letter  of  the  6th  instant,  we  represented  unto 
you  what  endeavours  have  been  used  for  the 
taking  away  of  his  majesty's  life,  for  change 
of  the  fundamental  government  of  this  king- 
dom, and  introducing  a  sinful  and  ungodly 
toleration  in  matters  of  religion,  and  therein 
we  did  express  our  sad  thoughts  and  great 
fears  of  the   dangerous   consequences  that 
might  follow  thereupon ;  and  further  we  did 
earnestly  press  that  there  might  be  no  pro- 
ceeding against  his  majesty's  person,  which 
would  certainly  continue  the  great  distrac- 
tions of  these  kingdoms,  and  involve  us  in 
many  evils,  troubles,   and   confusions;    but 
that  by  the  free  counsels  of  both  houses  of 
the  parliament  of  England,   and  with   the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  parliament  of  Scot- 
land, such  course  might  be  taken  in  relation 
to  him,  as  may  be  for  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  these  kingdoms,  both  having  an  un- 
questionable and  undeniable  interest  in  his 
person  as  king  of  both,  which  duly  consi- 
dered, we  had  reason  to  hope  should  have 
given  a  stop  to  all  proceedings  against  his 
majesty's  person.     But  we  understand  that 
after  many  members  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons have  been  imprisoned  and  secluded, 
and  also  without  and  against  the  consent  of 
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the  house  of  peers,  by  a  single  act  of  your's 
alone,  power  is  given  to  certain  persons  of 
your  own  number,  of  the  army,  and  some 
others,  to  proceed  against  his  majesty's  per- 
son ;  in  order  whereunto,  he  was  brought  up 
on  Saturday  last  in  the  afternoon  before  this 
new  extraordinary  court.  Wherefore  we  do, 
in  the  name  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland, 
for  their  vindication  from  false  aspersions 
and  calumnies,  declare,  that  though  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  his  majesty's  concessions 
in  the  late  treaty  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  especially  in  the  matter  of  religion, 
and  are  resolved  not  to  crave  his  restitution 
to  his  government  before  satisfaction  be  given 
by  him  to  his  kingdoms,  yet  they  do  all  una- 
nimously with  one  voice,  not  one  member 
excepted,  disclaim  the  least  knowledge  of  or 
accession  to  the  late  proceedings  of  the  army 
here  against  his  majesty ;  and  sincerely  pro- 
fess that  it  will  be  a  great  grief  unto  their 
hearts,  and  lie  heavy  upon  their  spirits,  if 
they  shall  see  their  trusting  of  his  majesty's 
person  to  the  honourable  houses  of  the  par- 
liament of  England  to  be  made  use  of  to  his 
ruin,  so  far  contrary  to  the  declared  inten- 
tions of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  solemn 
professions  of  the  kingdom  of  England.  And 
to  the  end  it  may  be  manifest  to  the  world 
how  much  they  abominate  and  detest  so 
horrid  a  design  against  his  majesty's  person, 
we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  and 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  hereby  declare  their 
dissent  from  the  said  proceedings,  and  the 
taking  away  of  his  majesty's  life ;  and  pro- 
test, that,  as  they  are  altogether  free  from 
the  same,  so  they  may  be  from  all  the  evils, 
miseries,  confusions,  and  calamities  that  may 
follow  thereupon  to  these  distracted  king- 
doms." In  addition  to  this  protest,  the 
Scottish  commissioners  addressed  letters  to 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell  deprecating  in  the 
strongest  terms  the  proceedings  against  the 
king. 

The  execution  of  the  king  was  followed  by 
that  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  been 
captured  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  by  Crom- 
well. When  he  learnt  the  fate  of  his  sove- 
reign, in  fear  for  his  own  life  he  contrived  to 
make  his  escape  from  Windsor-castle,  where 
he  was  confined.  He  proceeded  to  London, 
attended  by  a  faithful  servant,  but  it  being 
'  night,  it  was  necessary  to  remain  outside  the 
'  town  till  day,  when  the  guards  were  taken 
away.  Hamilton  proceeded  imprudently  to 
Southwark,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the 
soldiers  on  patrole,  and  next  day  he  was  car- 
ried to  the  parliament,  who  decided  on  bring- 
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ing  him  to  immediate  trial  on  the  charge  of 
high  treason.  His  trial  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  February,  when  he  was  arraigned  as 
earl  of  Cambridge  (his  English  title),  for 
traitorously  entering  England  in  a  hostile 
manner  and  levying  war  upon  the  parliament 
and  kingdom.  Hamilton  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  on  the 
plea  of  being  a  foreigner,  but  all  his  objec- 
tions were  overruled,  and  after  a  short  trial, 
he  was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  the 
scaffold.  His  sentence  was  remitted  to  the 
house  of  commons,  which  confirmed  it,  and 
he  was  executed,  along  with  the  earl  of  Hol- 


land and  the  lord  Capel,  on  the  9th  of  March. 
It  was  an  age  credulous  in  predictions,  and 
Hamilton's  death  is  said  to  have  been  fore- 
told to  him  by  a  witch,  who  said  that  the 
king  would  be  executed,  and  that  he  would 
be  his  successor.  The  extreme  royalists,  and 
others  also  believed,  or  affected  to  believe, 
that  Hamilton  aspired  to  the  crown,  and  that 
he  acted  treacherously  towards  the  king  with 
this  object.  These  said  that  Hamilton  was 
deceived  by  the  witch's  prophesy,  imagining 
that  he  was  to  succeed  the  king  on  the  throne, 
whereas  her  meaning  was  that  he  would  suc- 
ceed him  on  the  scaffold. 
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As  the  party  of  the  independents  had  now 
completely  triumphed  in  England,  every- 
body must  have  foreseen  an  estrangement 
between  the  two  countries,  for  it  would  have 
been  almost  as  difficult  to  restrain  the  pres- 
byterians,  had  they  the  power,  from  taking 
up  arms  to  enforce  uniformity  of  religion,  as 
to  hinder  the  royalists  from  struggling  for 
the  restoration  of  the  kingly  power.  Still 
there  was,  at  this  moment,  a  great  desire  in 
the  Scottish  parliament  to  preserve  close 
friendly  relations  with  their  English  brethren, 
and,  before  the  news  of  the  execution  of  the 
king  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  they  had  already 
passed  several  acts  calculated  more  or  less 
directly  to  secure  that  object.  One  of  these 
repealed  all  the  acts  of  parliament  or  com- 
mittees which  had  been  made  in  favour  of 
the  engagement;  and  another,  which  was 
still  more  remarkable  in  its  character,  was 
named,  from  the  peculiar  classification  it  j 
contained,  the  Act  of  Classes.  The  object 
of  this  latter  act  was  to  purge  the  judicatories 
and  places  of  public  trust,  and  its  reasons 
were  stated  in  the  preamble  to  be,  that  "  the 
corruption  of  the  judicatories  of  the  kingdom 
and  officers  of  state,  and  other  persons  of 
public  trust,  had  been  the  cause  and  fountain 
from  whence  all  their  evils  had  proceeded." 
It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that  all  persons 
should  be  excluded  from  such  offices  accord- 
ing to  a  scale  of  delinquency  which  was 
VOL.  in.  Q 


graduated  as  follows  : — The  first  class  com- 
prised all  who  had  been  the  chief  plotters 
and  prime  promoters  of  the  late  unlawful 
engagement,  and  all  who,  as  general  officers, 
led  or  accompanied  the  army  into  England, 
and  all  who  were  chief  actors  and  promoters 
of  the  horrid  rebellion  of  James  Grahame 
(Montrose),  and  who  had  afterwards  ac- 
cepted of  charge  or  joined  as  volunteers  in 
the  expedition ;  these  were  rendered  incapa- 
ble for  ever  of  any  place  of  trust.  The 
second  class  included  all  not  comprehended 
in  the  first  class  who  had  been  formerly  cen- 
sured for  malignancy,  and  had  since  either 
accepted  of  charge  or  joined  as  volunteers 
in  the  engagement,  who  were  officers  in  the 
expedition ;  all  who  had  concurred  in  peti- 
tions, protestations,  letters,  or  remonstrances, 
for  moving  the  parliament  or  committees  to 
carry  on  the  engagement ;  and  all  who  con- 
curred, as  members  or  clerks,  in  acts  of  par- 
liament and  committees  of  estates,  for  prose- 
cuting the  said  engagement,  and  pressing 
others  thereto.  Those  included  in  this  class 
were  to  be  excluded  for  ten  years  from  all 
public  employments ;  and  after  this  period 
they  were  to  be  similarly  excluded  until  they 
had  given  sufficient  evidence  of  the  change 
of  their  malignant  principles  and  practices, 
and  of  their  firm  resolution  and  affection  to 
promote  the  ends  of  the  covenant  in  all 
times  of  subsequent  trial  (whereof  the  judi- 
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catories  of  the  church  and  state  respective, 
having  power  for  that  effect,  were  to  judge 
impartially,  as  in  God's  sight),  and  had 
given  satisfaction  to  the  kirk  and  to  both 
kingdoms.  The  third  class  :  all  not  included 
in  the  first  and  second  classes,  who  sat  in 
parliament  and  committees  of  estates,  and 
gave  no  public  testimony  against  the  en- 
gagement ;  or  who,  in  committees  of  war  or 
other  meetings,  refused  or  opposed  the  de- 
sires of  any  petitions  against  the  engagement, 
or  concurred  in  acts  to  force  dissenters, 
petitioners,  and  others  to  comply  with  the 
first  or  second  levies.  Persons  of  this  class 
were  to  be  excluded  five  years,  or  further, 
unless  they  gave  evidence  of  their  change  of 
principles.  The  fourth  class  included  all 
persons  given  to  uncleanness,  bribery,  swear- 
ing, drunkenness,  deceiving,  or  who  were 
otherwise  openly  profane  and  grossly  scan- 
dalous in  their  conversation,  or  who  neglected 
the  worship  of  God  in  their  families  ;  these 
were  to  be  excluded  for  one  year,  and  until 
they  gave  the  required  evidence  of  their 
change  of  conduct  and  principles. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  act  was 
far  too  sweeping  to  be  carried  out  in  its  full 
extent,  but  it  had  the  temporary  effect  of 
destroying  for  a  while  all  the  influence  of 
the  royalists  and  engagers.     Great  numbers 
of  the  latter  left  the  country,  and  among 
the  rest,  Lanark,  who  had  now  succeeded  to 
his   brother's  title   of  duke   of   Hamilton; 
Lauderdale,    and   several    other   noblemen, 
went   to   Holland   to    join  prince  Charles. 
But  the  death  of  the  king  again  changed 
the  position  of  affairs  in  Scotland.       The 
presbyterians    were    strongly  prejudiced    in 
favour  of  royalty,  and  they  considered  it  as 
a  duty  imposed  upon  them  by  the  covenant 
to  uphold  the  crown  in  the  family  of  king 
Charles.    While  the  king  was  alive,  although 
a  prisoner  and  excluded  from  all  share  ol 
power,  their  conscience  on  this  point  was 
saved,  and  his  name  served  as  a  sort  of  tie 
between  the  two  countries.     But  now  the 
Scottish    throne    was    vacant,    and     it   was 
necessary  to  decide  whether  and  how  thi 
vacancy  should  be  filled  up.      The  party  in 
Scotland  which  would  have  preferred  a  re- 
public was  very  small  indeed,  and  the  grea 
majority   were   so  warmly   attached  to    the 
principles  of  kingly  power,  that  there  is  littli 
room  for  doubt  of  their  willingness  to  taki 
up  arms  against  the  victorious  republican 
in  England,  if  they  could  have  done  it  witl 
any  chance  of  success.     At  the  same  tim 
the  men  now  in  the  ascendant  in  Scotland 
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whose  chief  leaders  were  Argyle  and  John- 
tone  of  Warriston,  were  directly  opposed 
o  the  restoration  of  royalty  without  a  clear 
imitation  of  the  influence  of  the  crown,  and 
n  resolving  to  accept  prince  Charles  for  their 
ting,  they  determined  only  to  give  him  the 
3rown  upon  certain  conditions.  The  reso- 
ution  was  therefore  worded  as  follows  : — 
'  The  estates  of  parliament  of  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland,  most  unanimously  and  cheer- 
ully,  in  recognisance  and  acknowledgment 
of  his  (prince  Charles's)  just  right,  title,  and 
succession  to  the  crown  of  these  kingdoms, 
>roclaim  and  declare  to  all  the  world,  that 
rhe  said  lord  and  prince,  Charles,  is,  by  the 
>rovidence  of  God,  and  by  the  lawful  right 
of  undoubted  succession  and  descent,  king 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  whom 
all  the  subjects  of  that  kingdom  were  bound 
lumbly  and  faithfully  to  obey,  maintain, 
and  defend,  according  to  the  national  cove- 
nant, and  solemn  league  and  covenant,  be- 
twixt the  kingdoms,  and  the  good  and 
Deace  of  this  kingdom,  according  to  the 
lational  covenant,  and  the  solemn  league  j 
and  covenant,  for  the  which  end  we  are  with 
all  possible  expedition  to  make  our  humble 
and  earnest  addresses  to  his  majesty."  The 
proclamation  was  read  at  the  high-cross  of 
Edinburgh  on  the  5th  of  February,  by  the 
earl  of  Loudon  as  chancellor,  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  black  velvet,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
but  the  gloom  which  overcast  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding seemed  to  forbode  its  disastrous 
consequences. 

The  proclamation  of  a  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  in  face  of  the  declaration 
of  the  English  parliament  abolishing  the 
monarchy,  was  in  itself  an  act  of  hostility, 
and  it  was  followed  by  proceedings  which 
were  calculated  to  give  the  greatest  offence 
to  the  republicans  in  the  south,  as  being 
certainly  a  rather  arrogant  interference  with 
their  right  to  govern  themselves.  Instruc- 
tions were  sent  by  the  estates  to  their  com- 
missioners in  London,  who  in  accordance 
with  them,  presented  a  long  remonstrance 
to  the  lower  house,  in  which  they  related 
the  origin  of  the  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant, and  the  successes  which  attended  it  as 
long  as  it  was  preserved  unbroken  ;  they  de- 
clared that  the  Scots  still  adhered  to  its 
principles,  and  protested  against  its  violation 
by  the  English  house  of  commons,  who,  in 
spite  of  their  protest,  had  put  the  king  to 
death  and  prohibited  prince  Charles  from 
being  proclaimed  king.  They  accused  the 
parliament  of  imprisoning  and  secluding  by 
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force  many  of  the  members,  of  abolishing 
the  kingly  office  and  the  house  of  lords,  and 
of  other  acts  of  usurpation.  They  proceeded 
to  say,  "  If  the  honourable  houses  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  who  made  the  de- 
clarations and  engagements  with  us,  had 
been  permitted  to  sit  and  act  with  freedom, 
we  know  there  would  have  been  no  such 
proceedings  as  we  have  already  seen,  nor 
cause  to  fear  such  dangerous  evils  and  strange 
alterations  as  are  now  carried  on  by  will 
and  power.  We  may  confidently  say,  they 
would  have  been  more  mindful  of  their 
many  declarations,  and  of  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant,  and  more  ready  to  hearken 
to  the  advice  of  their  brethren  in  Scotland ; 
but,  however,  no  regard  hath  been  had  by 
those  who  now  rule  to  what  we  have  for- 
merly said,  and  so  we  have  small  hope  that 
any  great  notice  shall  be  taken  of  what  we 
shall  further  say;  yet,  in  pursuance  of  the 
instructions  we  have  received  from  the  par- 
liament of  Scotland,  we  hold  it  our  duty  to 
desire  that  there  be  no  toleration  of  idolatry, 
popery,  prelacy,  heresy,  schism,  or  profane- 
ness  ;  that  there  may  be  nothing  done 
which  may  wrong  king  Charles  II.  in  his 
succession,  as  righteous  heir  of  the  crown  of 
these  kingdoms;  but  that,  by  the  free 
counsels  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  refor- 
mation of  and  uniformity  in  religion  may  be 
settled  according  to  the  covenant;  and,  par- 
ticularly, that  presbyterial  government,  the 
confession  of  faith,  and  directory  for  worship, 
may  be  established;  that  the  just  right  and 
title  of  the  king,  Charles  II.,  to  the  crown 
of  these  kingdoms  may  be  acknowledged ; 
and,  upon  just  satisfaction  given  to  both 
kingdoms,  he  may  be  received  and  admitted 
to  the  exercise  of  his  government;  and  if, 
notwithstanding  all  our  earnest  desires  and 
endeavours  to  the'  contrary,  the  commons 
now  sitting  at  Westminster  shall  proceed 
otherwise,  in  all  or  in  any  of  these  particulars 
aforesaid,  we  do  hereby,  in  the  name  of  the 
parliament  and  kingdom  of  Scotland,  dissent 
from  the  same,  and  solemnly  protest  that 
they  may  be  free  before  God  and  man  of 
the  guiltiness,  evils,  confusions,  miseries, 
and  calamities,  that  may  follow  thereupon 
to  these  distracted  kingdoms." 

The  English  parliament  were  so  highly 
offended  at  what  they  considered  a  spirit 
of  dictation  displayed  in  this  document,  that 
they  caused  the  Scottish  commissioners,  who 
after  sending  the  remonstrance  to  the  speaker 
had  left  London  without  taking  leave,  to 
proceed  to  Holland  on  an  embassy  to  the 


prince,  to  be  arrested  at  Gravesend.  At 
the  same  time  they  passed  a  resolution, 
"  That  the  paper  of  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners did  contain  much  scandalous  and 
reproachful  matter  against  the  just  proceed- 
ings of  the  parliament,  and  an  assuming,  on 
the  behalf  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
power  over  the  laws  and  government  of 
England,  to  the  high  dishonour  thereof; 
that  the  design  of  its  contrivers  and  sub- 
scribers was  to  raise  sedition,  and  lay  the 
grounds  of  a  new  and  bloody  war  in  the 
land,  and  to  second  their  late  perfidious  inva- 
sion ;  and  that  all  persons  in  England  and 
Ireland  who  should  join  with  or  assist  the 
said  contrivers  or  subscribers,  on  the  grounds 
laid  in  that  paper,  were  traitors  and  rebels, 
and  should  be  proceeded  against  as  such." 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  parties,  the  Scots 
and  the  English,  interpreted  the  covenant 
differently,  and  that  the  Scots  believed  that 
they  had  by  it  a  right  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  their  neighbours,  which 
the  English  were  not  inclined  to  allow. 
When  the  resolution  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment was  communicated  to  the  estates  in 
Scotland,  with  a  demand  to  be  informed  if 
they  acknowledged  and  adhered  to  the  pro- 
test of  their  commissioners,  their  reply  was 
temperate  and  dignified,  though  by  implica- 
tion they  still  asserted  the  same  high  preten- 
sions. They  said  that  they  "  disclaimed  all 
intentions  to  assume  any  power  over  the 
government  and  the  laws  of  that  kingdom, 
or  any  wish  to  raise  sedition  or  war,  or  do 
anything  in  pursuance  of  the  late  engage- 
ment; they  only  adhered  to  their  former 
principles  acknowledged  by  both  kingdoms. 
And  so  tender  were  they  of  the  union  be- 
tween the  nations,  that  they  thought  remon- 
strances against  the  breaches  of  peace  craving 
just  reparation  and  all  amicable  and  good 
means  should  be  first,  and  before  any  act  of 
hostility  commenced,  which,  according  to 
the  large  treaty,  could  not  take  place  with- 
out three  months'  previous  notice;  and, 
however  any  prevalent  party  in  either  king- 
dom had  infringed  or  might  break  these 
bonds,  they  did  not  think  it  either  agreeable 
to  God's  will,  or  couducible  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nations,  to  lay  these  sacred  ties  aside 
as  dissolved  and  cancelled ;  but  rather  that 
they  should  be  preserved  for  the  good  of 
both  kingdoms,  the  benefit  of  those  who 
had  no  accession  to  such  breaches,  and  of 
succeeding  generations.  But  while  they 
hoped  that  none  could  justly  blame  them 
for  their  continuing  constant  in  their  former 
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judgment  and  principles,  they  conceived 
that  that  could  far  less  be  any  ground  for 
restraining  their  commissioners,  contrary  to 
the  public  faith  and  the  law  of  nations,  by 
which  the  freedom  of  ambassadors  and  com- 
missioners is  sacred  and  inviolable,  not  only 
betwixt  Christian  but  even  amongst  heathen 
kingdoms  and  states ;  they  therefore  desired 
that  their  commissioners  might  be  freed 
from  all  restraint,  and  allowed  to  return  in 
what  way  they  thought  fit."  But  the 
English  parliament,  feeling  that  under  all 
this  they  were  attacked  as  independents, 
were  too  much  irritated  to  act  in  a  con- 
ciliatory manner,  and  their  reply  was  to 
send  the  commissioners  under  the  escort  of 
I  a  troop  of  horse  to  Berwick,  whence  they 
were  dismissed  into  Scotland. 

The  negotiations  of  the  Scots  with  their 
new  king  were  not  much  more  promising 
than  their  relations  with  England.  Before 
entering  into  direct  communication  with 
him,  they  framed  several  acts  or  resolutions 
of  parliament  for  their  own  protection, 
which  were  the  more  necessary  as  some  of 
those  who  were  with  the  king  were  known 
to  have  spoken  of  the  meeting  of  the  estates 
as  not  being  a  legal  parliament.  One  of 
these  acts  was,  "  that  before  the  king's  ma- 
jesty who  now  is,  or  any  of  his  successors, 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal 
power,  he  shall,  by  and  attour  (besides)  the 
usual  coronation  oath,  assure  and  declare, 
by  his  solemn  oath,  under  his  hand  and  seal, 
his  allowance  of  the  national  covenant,  and 
of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  ob- 
ligation to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  his 
station  and  calling;  and  that  he  shall  for 
himself  and  his  successors  consent  to  agree 
to  acts  of  parliament  enjoining  the  same, 
and  fully  establishing  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, the  directory  of  worship,  confession 
of  faith,  and  catechisms,  as  they  are  ap- 
proved by  the  general  assembly  of  the  kirk 
and  parliament  of  this  kingdom,  in  all  his 
majesty's  dominions;  and  that  he  shall  ob- 
serve these  in  his  own  practice  and  family, 
and  that  he  shall  never  make  any  opposition 
to  any  of  these,  or  endeavour  any  change 
thereof."  By  another  resolution  it  was 
provided,  "that  before  the  king  should  be 
admitted  to  the  exercise  of  his  royal  power, 
he  should  leave  all  counsel  and  counsellors 
prejudicial  to  religion  and  the  covenants, 
and  give  satisfaction  to  his  kingdom,  as  it  is 
now  constitute,  in  what  further  should  be 
found  necessary  for  the  settling  of  a  happy 
and  durable  peace,  preservation  of  the  union 
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between  the  two  kingdoms,  for  the  good  of 
the  crown  and  for  his  own  honour  and  hap- 
piness; and  should  consent  and  agree  that 
all  civil  matters  should  be  determined  by  the 
parliament  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  eccle- 
siastical matters  by  the  general  assembly  of 
the  kirk."  These  restrictions  were  felt  to 
be  necessary  by  men  who  were  well  aware 
of  the  vices  and  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
panions of  the  prince  they  had  chosen  for 
their  sovereign. 

While  these  events  were  going  on  in  Scot- 
land, the  prince  was  residing  at  the  Hague, 
and  thither  sir  Joseph  Douglas  was  sent  to 
announce  to  him  the  proclamation  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  and  the  speedy  ar- 
rival of  commissioners  from  the  parliament 
and  church  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  his 
return.  The  commissioners  were  the  earl  of 
Cassillis,  the  laird  of  Brodie,  Mr.  Alexander 
Jeffray,  baillie  of  Aberdeen,  and  Robert  Bar- 
clay, provost  of  Irvine,  for  the  parliament ; 
and  Dr.  Robert  Baillie  and  Mr.  James  Wood, 
ministers,  and  George  Winrarn  of  Libberton, 
ruling  elder,  for  the  church.  They  were 
received  with  courtesy,  and  flattered  by  the 
confidential  manner  in  which  Charles  con- 
descended to  address  himself  to  them ;  but 
this  prince  seems  to  have  possessed  from  his 
youth  all  the  duplicity,  and  the  love  for  mul- 
tifarious intrigues,  which  had  so  unfortu- 
nately characterised  his  father.  A  tem- 
porary success  of  Ormond  and  the  catholics 
in  Ireland  had  raised  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
his  father's  throne  by  force  and  without  li- 
mitation of  his  power,  and  he  had  been  per- 
suaded by  the  less  prudent  of  his  advisers  to 
hasten  to  that  country  and  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  those  who  were  there  in  arms 
against  the  existing  government.  Contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Lanark  and  Lauderdale,  who 
urged  him  to  accept  the  offers  of  the  Scottish 
parliament,  he  was  preparing  for  this  expedi- 
tion ;  and  thinking  that  he  should  negotiate 
with  more  effect  when  at  the  head  of  his 
army  there,  he  allowed  the  time  to  which  the 
commissioners  were  limited  to  expire,  and 
they  returned  without  an  answer.  The  base 
murder  of  the  ambassador  of  the  English 
parliament,  Dr.  Dorislaus,  by  the  direction 
of  Montrose,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Charles  to  leave  the  Hague,  and 
he  removed  into  France,  but  finding  him- 
self coldly  received  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Jersey,  still  apparently  unwilling  to  give  up 
his  hopes  of  Ireland,  which  were  however 
speedily  destroyed  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
Cromwell.  At  the  same  time,  Charles  had 
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been  encouraging  what  would  be  considered 
by  the  parliament  the  extreme  malignant 
party  in  Scotland,  to  excite  insurrection  in 
his  favour.  In  the  north,  the  Mackays,  under 
their  chief,  lord  Rea,  and  the  Mackenzies, 
under  the  laird  of  Pluscardine,  directed  by 
lieutenant-general  Middleton,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  act  of  classes,  took  up 
arms,  and  seized  upon  Inverness,  in  the  month 
of  February.  They  remained  in  rebellion  till 
the  month  of  May,  when  a  body  of  the  par- 
liament's troops,  commanded  by  colonel 
Kerr  and  lieutenant-colonels  Hackett  and 
Strachan,  defeated  them  with  the  slaughter 
of  sixty  or  eighty,  and  took  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred prisoners.  The  lord  Rea  and  some  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mackenzies,  who  were 
among  the  prisoners,  were  sent  to  Edinburgh. 
This  insurrection  hastened  the  fate  of  the 
marquis  of  Huntley,  who  lay  under  a  former 
sentence,  on  which  he  was  executed  on  the 
30th  of  March. 

The  general  assembly  met  in  the  month 
of  July.  The  ministers,  collectively  showed 
a  decided  hostility  to  the  restoration  of 
royalty  without  conditions,  and  they  pub- 
lished a  "  warning,"  in  which  were  expressed 
the  highest  and  most  liberal  doctrines  on 
constitutional  government,  while  declaring 
their  attachment  to  royalty,  and  condemning 
the  recent  proceedings  in  England.  They 
confirmed  what  had  been  done  by  the  parlia- 
ment, and  sir  George  Winram  was  again 
sent  to  the  king,  who  had  now  removed 
from  Jersey  to  Breda.  The  English  roy- 
alists who  attended  upon  the  exiled  prince, 
who  were  chiefly  men  of  dissipated  life  and 
of  very  questionable  principles,  were  opposed 
to  his  accepting  any  limitation  upon  his 
power;  but  the  Scots  who  were  with  him, 
and  especially  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  ur- 
gently advised  him  to  accept  the  conditions 
of  the  Scottish  parliament,  representing  to 
him  that  when  once  present  among  his  sub- 
jects, he  would  no  doubt  soon  obtain  a  dimi- 
nution of  the  restrictions  now  put  upon  him, 
and  that  it  would  be  the  first  step  towards 
recovering  his  throne  of  England.  Charles 
yielded  to  his  arguments,  and  a  treaty  was 
concluded  at  Breda  by  the  earls  of  Cassillis 
and  Lothian,  after  some  further  delay.  But 
even  while  engaged  in  this  important  nego- 
tiation, the  young  prince  imitated  the 
treacherous  conduct  of  his  father  in  sending 
the  marquis  of  Montrose  secretly  to  raise  a 
rebellion  in  Scotland,  while  he  himself  kept 
the  treaty  in  suspense  until  he  knew  the 
success  of  Moutrose's  plans.  The  king's 


commission  to  the  marquis  has  been  pre- 
served, and  was  expressed  as  follows : — 
"  Right  trusty  and  entirely  beloved  cousin, 
we  greet  you  well.  An  address  having  been 
made  to  us  from  Scotland  by  a  letter,  whereof 
we  send  you  a  copy,  in  which  they  desire 
that  we  should  acknowledge  their  parlia- 
ment, and  particularly  the  two  last  sessions 
of  it,  and  thereupon  offer  to  send  a  solemn 
address  to  us,  for  a  full  agreement ;  we  have, 
in  answer  thereunto,  returned  our  letters  to 
them,  a  copy  whereof  we  likewise  send  you 
here  inclosed,  by  which  we  have  appointed  a 
speedy  time  and  place  for  their  commis- 
sioners to  attend  us ;  and  to  the  end  that 
you  may  not  apprehend  that  we  intend 
either  by  anything  contained  in  these  letters, 
or  by  the  treaty  we  expect,  to  give  the  least 
impediment  to  your  proceedings,  we  think 
fit  to  let  you  know,  that  as  we  conceive  that 
your  preparations  have  been  one  effectual 
motive  that  has  induced  them  to  make  the 
said  address  to  us,  so  your  vigorous  proceedings 
will  be  a  good  means  to  bring  them  to  such 
moderation  in  the  said  treaty  as  probably 
may  produce  an  agreement  and  a  present 
union  of  that  whole  nation  in  our  service. 
We  assure  you,  therefore,  that  we  will  not, 
before  or  during  the  treaty,  do  anything 
contrary  to  that  power  and  authority  which 
we  have  given  you  by  our  commission,  nor 
consent  to  anything  that  may  bring  the 
least  degree  of  diminution  to  it ;  and  if  the 
said  treaty  should  produce  an  agreement, 
we  will  with  our  uttermost  care  so  provide 
for  the  honour  and  interest  of  yourself,  and 
of  all  that  shall  engage  with  you,  as  shall 
let  the  whole  world  see  the  high  esteem  we 
have  of  you,  and  our  full  confidence  in  that 
eminent  courage,  conduct,  and  loyalty, 
which  you  have  always  expressed  to  the  king, 
our  late  dear  father,  of  blessed  memory,  and 
to  us  both,  by  your  actions  and  sufferings 
for  our  cause.  In  the  meantime,  we  think 
fit  to  declare  to  you,  that  we  have  called 
them  a  committee  of  estates,  only  in  order 
to  a  treaty,  and  for  no  other  end  whatever ; 
and  if  the  treaty  do  not  produce  an  agree- 
ment, as  we  are  already  assured  that  the 
calling  of  them  a  committee  of  estates  in  the 
direction  of  a  letter  doth  neither  acknow- 
ledge them  to  be  legally  so,  nor  make  them 
such,  so  we  shall  immediately  declare  to  all 
our  subjects  of  Scotland  what  we  hold  them 
to  be,  notwithstanding  any  appellation  we 
now  give  them,  thereby  to  satisfy  them  and 
the  whole  world,  that  we  desire  to  reduce 
our  subjects  of  that  kingdom  to  their  due 
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obedience  to  us  by  our  just  and  honourable 
condescensions,  and  by  all  endeavours  of 
kindness  and  favour  on  our  part,  rather 
than  by  war  and  hostility,  if  their  treason- 
able demands  do  not  necessitate  us  to  that 
as  the  only  way  and  remedy  left  us. — We 
require  and  authorise  you  to  proceed  vigour- 
ously  and  effectually  in  your  undertaking, 
and  to  act  in  all  things  in  order  to  it  as  you 
shall  judge  the  most  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port thereof,  and  for  our  service  in  that 
way,  wherein  we  doubt  not  but  all  our  loyal 
and  well-affected  subjects  of  Scotland  will 
cordially  and  effectually  join  with  you,  and 
by  that  addition  of  strength  either  dispose 
those  that  are  otherwise  minded  to  make 
reasonable  demands  to  us  in  the  treaty,  or 
be  able  to  force  them  to  it  by  arms,  in  case 
of  their  obstinate  refusal.  Communicate 
and  publish  this  our  letter  to  all  such  per- 
sons as  you  shall  think  fit." 

The  treaty  was  still,  indeed,  under  negotia- 
tion,  when,    early  in  the  spring  of   1650, 
Montrose,   bringing  with  him  a  small  band 
of  German  and  Scottish  exiles,  appeared  in 
the  Orkneys.     He  found  little  inclination  to 
join  him,  and  it  was  not  until  after  he  had 
lost  much  valuable  time,  that  by  means  of 
forced  levies  he  collected  a  small  army  will 
which  he  disembarked  at  the  extremity  of 
Caithness.     Instead  of  joining  him,  the  in- 
habitants, not  forgetting  his  former  outrages, 
fled  from  their  homes  in  dismay.     Under 
these    circumstances,    Montrose    put  forth 
a  violent  and  injudicious  proclamation,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  party  now  ruling 
in   Scotland,  and  who  were  in  negotiation 
with  the  king, ^ had  "most  infamously  and 
beyond  all  imaginable  expression  of  invincible 
baseness,  to  the  blush  of  Christians  and  abo- 
mination of  mankind,   sold  their  sovereign 
over  to  their  merciless  fellow-traitors  to  be 
destroyed ;"  and  he  said  that  they  were  "  so 
little  touched  with  the  guilt  of  all  these  vil- 
lanies,   as  to  begin  with  his  majesty  upon 
the  same  scores  they  left  with  his  father, 
declaring  him  king  with  provisos."    Having 
issued    his    proclamation,    Montrose   com- 
menced his  march  over  the  plain  country, 
carrying   before  him  a  stanza  representing 
the  late  king,  with  the  motto,  "Judge  anc 
revenge  my  cause,  O   Lord."     Having  no 
cavalry,  his  progress  was  slow,  and  the  go- 
vernment had  time  to  send  a  strong  body  o 
horse  to  keep  him  in  check,   until  Davic 
Leslie,  with  the  remainder  of  the  horse,  anc 
Holborne,  with  the  foot,  joined  him,  tha 
they  might  overwhelm  the  insurgents  at  once 


When  Montrose  received  information  of  the 
approach  of  Strachan,  he  pressed  forwards  to 
secure  the  pass  of  Invercarron,  on  the  borders 
of  Ross-shire;  but  Strachan  had  already  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  pass,  and  attacked  him 
uddenly  on  his  march.    Strachan  had  drawn 
up  his  troops  in  three  divisions,   the  first 
of  which  was  repulsed  in  the  attack  by  the 
Bravery  of  Montrose ;  but  when  the  second, 
which  Strachan  commanded  in  person,  pre- 
pared to  charge,  the  islanders,  who  had  little 
;eal  in  the  cause  for  which  they  had  been 
3rought  to  fight,  threw  down  their  arms  and 
cried  for  quarter.     The  German  auxiliaries, 
thus  abandoned  by  their  allies,  took  refuge 
in  a  wood,  where  they  also,  after  a  short 
attempt  at  defence,  surrendered.    Scarcely  a 
man  of  the  whole  army  escaped.     Montrose 
himself  fled,  leaving  behind  him  his  standard, 
his  cloak  and  star,  his  sword,  and  the  garter 
with  which  Charles  had  lately  invested  him. 
When  he  had  got  so  far  from  the  field  as  to 
have  no  longer  any  fear  of  immediate  pursuit, 
he  changed  clothes  with  a  highlander,  and 
in  this  disguise  wandered  over  the  hills  till 
hunger  and  fatigue  compelled  him  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  generosity  of  a  chief  who 
had  formerly  been  one  of  his  own  followers, 
Macleod  of  Assint.    This  man,  however,  was 
not  proof  against  the  temptation  of  the  re- 
ward offered  for  Montrose's  capture,  and  he 
delivered  him  up  to  general  Lake.    As  Mon- 
trose had  already  been  condemned  by  the 
parliament,   he  was   treated  on   his  way  to 
Edinburgh  as  a  convicted  criminal.    He  was 
brought  into  the  capital  on  the  18th  of  May, 
in  the  afternoon,  and  carried  through  the 
streets  bareheaded  in  a  cart,  driven  by  the 
hangman  in  his  livery,  with  the  other  pri- 
soners walking  two-ana-two  before  him.    The 
populace  are  said  to  have  looked  with  com- 
miseration  on    the    misfortunes    of  a  man 
whom  they  had  so  little  cause  to  like ;  but 
when  the  earl  of  Loudon   pronounced  the 
sentence  of  the  parliament,  he  reminded  him 
of  the  atrocities  which  had  accompanied  his 
former  rebellion.     Moiitrose  boldly  avowed 
and  justified  his   actions,  declared  that  he 
had  acted  all  along  according  to  the  king's 
commission,  in  support  of  the  just  rights  of 
the  crown,  and  denying  that  he  had  himself 
ordered  any  unnecessary  cruelty.     In  reply 
to  this,  Loudou  enumerated  his  various  acts 
of  hostility,  and  told  him  that  they  showed 
him  to  be   "a  person  the  most  infamous, 
perjured,  and  treacherous,  his  country  had 
ever  produced, — a  most  cruel  and  inhuman 
butcher  and  murderer  of  his  nation,  and  one 
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whose  boundless  pride  and  ambition  had  lost 
the  father,  and  also,  by  his  wicked  counsels, 
had  done  what  in  him  lay  to  destroy  the 
son."  He  listened  to  his  sentence  with  calm- 
ness, and  underwent  it  with  pride  and  osten- 
tation, affecting  to  the  last  to  despise  his 
opponents.  His  execution  took  place  on  the 
21st  of  May;  and  when,  on  the  morning  of 
that  day,  he  heard  the  sound  of  trumpets 
and  drums,  and  was  told  that  it  was  to  the 
summons  to  arms  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens 
to  prevent  any  demonstration  of  the  royal- 
ists, he  asked  scornfully  if  he  who  "  had 
been  such  a  terror  to  these  good  men  when 
alive,  continued  to  be  no  less  formidable  to 
them  when  about  to  die."  Soon  after  he 
began  to  dress  himself  for  the  occasion,  and 
one  of  the  council  who  was  present,  observ- 
ing that  he  was  combing  his  hair  with  care, 
and  remarking  on  the  unfitness  of  the  mo- 
ment for  such  an  occupation,  Montrose  said, 
"  that  as  long  as  his  head  was  his  own,  he 
should  dress  it  as  it  pleased  him,  hut  that 
when  they  had  taken  it  from  him  they  might 
dress  it  as  they  liked."  He  went  to  the 
scaffold  dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and 
walked  with  a  firm  step.  His  sentence  was, 
that  he  should  be  hanged  on  a  gallows  thirty 
feet  high,  on  which  his  body  was  to  remain 
exposed  three  hours.  From  the  scaffold  he 
made  a  studied  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  he  declared  his  own  innocence  of  any- 
thing that  deserved  punishment,  and  de- 
fended the  character  of  the  late  king.  When 
he  had  concluded,  a  narrative  of  his  actions 
and  his  late  proclamation  were  suspended  to 
his  neck  by  the  hangman,  who  immediately 
afterwards  performed  his  melancholy  duty. 
He  was  only  thirty-eight  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  execution.  "With  him  were  exe- 
cuted a  few  of  his  principal  officers,  such  as 
Hurry,  who  had  deserted  the  covenanters, 
Spottiswood,  a  grandson  of  the  archbishop, 
and  sir  Francis  Hay  of  Dalgettie.  The  lord 
Frcndraucht  committed  suicide  to  avoid  the 
ignominy  of  a  public  execution. 

Charles  appears  to  have  made  no  serious 
effort  to  save  Montrose's  life ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  justified  his  execution  by  deny- 
ing that  he  acted  under  his  authority. 
The  covenanters,  however,  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  king's  commission  to  Mont- 
rose,  and  other  papers  which  made  them 
acquainted  with  Charles's  falsehood  and 
treachery ;  and  one  part  of  them,  headed  by 
Warriston  and  sir  John  Chiesley,  insisted 
that  they  should  break  off  all  further  nego- 
tiation with  him.  Argyle,  however,  and 
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the  more  numerous  party  in  the  govern- 
ment and  parliament,  persisted  in  their 
loyalty,  and  determined  to  proceed  with  the 
treaty.  Charles,  at  first,  seemed  inclined  to 
make  the  execution  of  Montrose  an  excuse 
for  delay,  but  when  it  was  intimated  to  him 
that  his  private  letters  and  orders  to  that 
nobleman  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
covenanters,  he  raised  no  further  objections, 
but  agreeing  to  all  their  conditions,  em- 
barked at  once,  and  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Spey  on  the  23rd  of  June.  Before  he 
was  permitted  to  land,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  which 
was  administered  to  him  by  lord  Livingstone. 
A  deputation  was  sent  from  the  committee 
of  estates  to  congratulate  him  on  his  arrival, 
but  their  complimentary  message  was  coupled 
with  the  intimation,  "  that  it  would  be  very 
acceptable  to  them,  that  to  testify  the  reality 
of  the  change  (in  his  sentiments),  he  would 
forsake  and  abandon  the  company  of  malig- 
nants ;  that  his  domestic  servants,  and  such 
as  were  about  him,  might  be  well  affected 
to  the  cause ;  and  that  such  as  were  other- 
wise should  be  removed  and  put  from  him, 
but  in  a  fair  and  discreet  way."  They  par- 
ticularised among  those  whom  they  wished 
thus  to  be  dismissed,  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  The  Scottish 
nobles  who  came  under  this  proscription, 
were  allowed  to  retire  to  their  houses,  but 
the  English  malignants  were  ordered  to 
leave  the  country.  The  latter,  who  were 
less  scrupulous  in  conscience  than  their 
Scottish  brethren,  escaped  expulsion  by  con- 
forming and  taking  the  covenant.  Among 
them  were  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  lord 
Wilmot,  and  the  earl  of  Cleveland. 

While  these  things  were  going  on  in 
Scotland,  the  English  parliament,  who  could 
not  contemplate  them  without  some  alarm, 
were  well  aware  that  they  must  soon  lead  to 
hostilities  between  the  two  countries,  for 
which  they  were  preparing  by  moving  their 
troops  towards  the  border.  This  and  some 
other  threatening  demonstrations  had  al- 
ready alarmed  the  committee  of  the  Scottish 
estates,  and  they  had  addressed  letters  to 
Lenthall  (the  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons), Fairfax,  and  Haselrig,  demanding  an 
explanation  of  this  hostile  attitude.  The 
English  alleged  the  late  engagement  and 
the  invasion  of  England,  a  policy  into  which 
they  said  the  Scots  had  again  entered,  by 
recalling  Charles  Stuart  to  the  throne  with- 
out consulting  with  the  English  parliament. 
They  now  no  longer  concealed  their  deter- 
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ruination  to  anticipate  another  invasion  of 
England  by  sending  an  army  into  Scotland. 
For  this  purpose,  Cromwell  was  recalled 
from  Ireland,  and  Fairfax  was  invited  to 
take  the  chief  command.  The  latter  is  said 
to  have  been  influenced  by  his  wife,  who 
was  a  rigid  presbyterian,  in  declining  this 
employment,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  to  be  sent  into  Scotland  was 
thereupon  given  to  Cromwell. 

Within  a  month  after  Charles's  arrival  in 
Scotland,  Cromwell  was  on  the  border  at 
the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  veteran  troops. 
On  the  22nd  of  July,  he  reviewed  his  army 
on  a  hill  which  overlooked  the  Scottish  ter- 
ritory, and,  pointing  it  out  to  his  troops, 
he  made  a  short  address,  urging  them  to  be 
faithful  and  courageous  in  the  expedition 
on  which  they  were  now  entering.  The 
soldiers  answered  with  a  loud  and  unanimous 
shout.  Next  day  they  entered  Scotland, 
and  advanced  by  way  of  the  coast,  to  com- 
municate with  the  shipping,  for,  foreseeing 
the  Scots  would  remove  every  kind  of  stores 
out  of  their  way,  Cromwell  had  caused  pro- 
visions and  supplies  to  be  sent  by  sea.  The 
first  night,  the  army  quartered  in  the  fields 
near  Mordington,  and  Cromwell  there  issued 
a  proclamation  to  his  army,  forbidding  any 
one  on  pain  of  death  to  offer  violence  or  in- 
jury to  the  persons  of  any  of  the  Scots  who 
were  not  in  arms ;  and  ordering  that  no  sol- 
dier should  straggle  half-a-mile  from  the  army 
without  special  licence.  So  completely  had 
the  Scots  laid  waste  the  country  before  him, 
that  at  the  house  of  lord  Mordington,  where 
Cromwell  established  his  head-quarters, 
nothing  was  left  but  bare  walls,  with  one  or 
two  aged  servants  about  the  premises  ;  and 
in  cooking  the  mess  of  the  general  and  his 
staff,  they  were  obliged  to  use  the  back  of  a 
coat  of  mail  for  a  dripping  pan,  and  a  head- 
piece for  a  porridge-pot.  As  he  advanced, 
Cromwell  sent  forth  proclamations,  inviting 
the  population  to  return  to  their  homes, 
where  he  promised  them  protection  so  long 
as  they  behaved  peaceably,  and  addresses  to 
the  Scottish  people,  telling  them  that  the 
invasion  had  been  provoked  by  those  who 
had  brought  over  and  proclaimed  Charles 
Stuart,  and  offering  peace  and  the  friendship 
of  England  as  the  condition  of  his  dismissal. 
From  Mordington,  the  English  advanced  to 
Dunbar,  where  they  received  provisions  from 
their  fleet.  Hence  they  continued  their 
march  to  Haddington,  which  was  within 
seventeen  miles  of  Edinburgh.  Hitherto 
they  had  seen  no  traces  of  an  enemy,  but 
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they  were  now  told  that  the  Scots  intended 
to  meet  them  on  Gladsmuir,  but  at  Glads- 
muir  they  saw  no  more  of  their  opponents 
than  they  had  done  in  the  previous  part  of 
their  march,  and  they  continued  their  route 
to  the  capital. 

The  committee  of  estates,  having  collected 
the  whole  military  force  of  the  south  around 
the  capital,  that  situation,  naturally  strong, 
was  fortified  and  rendered  almost  impreg- 
nable under  the  directions  of  David  Leslie, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief  com- 
mand, old  age  having  rendered  the  earl  of 
Leven  unequal  to  the  direction  of  the  war  in 
a  moment  of  so  great  danger.  With  Arthur's 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  as  his  outposts, 
he  caused  the  Calton-hill  to  be  planted  with 
cannon,  and  along  the  whole  line  from  Leith 
to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  his  army  lay  in 
safety  behind  a  complication  of  batteries  and 
entrenchments.  The  position  of  Arthur's 
Seat  was  carried  by  assault,  but,  owing 
partly  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
which  was  very  unfavourable  to  the  English 
army,  they  were  unable  to  retain  it,  and 
Cromwell  saw  that  an  attempt  to  force  the 
Scottish  lines  would  be  too  hazardous  to  be 
risked.  On  Monday,  the  29th  of  July,  a 
party  of  his  forces,  establishing  themselves 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Anthony's 
chapel,  cannonaded  Leslie's  left  wing,  but 
they  were  responded  to  from  the  battery  at 
the  Quarry  holes,  on  the  descent  of  the 
Calton-hill,  and  the  English  were  attacked 
and  compelled  to  withdraw.  After  trying  in 
vain  to  draw  the  Scots  from  their  position, 
and  having  lain  a  day  and  a  night  exposed 
in  the  fields,  the  English  commander  drew 
off  his  army,  and  fell  back  upon  his  previous 
quarters  at  Musselburgh.  As  soon  as  the 
retreat  was  known,  the  Scots,  issuing  in  two 
parties  from  Leith  and  from  the  Canongate, 
set  out  in  close  pursuit.  The  party  from  the 
Canongate,  coming  upon  the  English  by 
surprise,  created  some  confusion,  and  cap- 
tured major-general  Lambert  (who  was 
wounded),  but  the  other  party  was  less  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  end  the  Scots  were  ob- 
liged to  draw  off,  Lambert  having  been  re- 
taken by  his  friends.  The  Scots,  fearing  to 
adventure  themselves  again,  allowed  their 
opponents  to  reach  Musselburgh  without  any 
further  attempt  at  molestation.  In  a  subse- 
quent night-attack,  a  body  of  eight  hundred 
picked  men,  commanded  by  major-generals 
Montgomery  and  Strachan,  made  a  circuitous 
march  to  Stoney-hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Esk,  where,  as  they  were  guided  by  Hamilton 
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the  proprietor  of  Stoney-hili,  the}'  expected 
to  come  upon  the  English  by  surprise,  and 
to  find  them  weary  and  off  their  guard.    In 
the  latter  expectation,  however,   they  were  i 
disappointed,    for,    though    a   regiment   of, 
cavalry  which  was  first  attacked  was  routed, 
the  English  infantry  were  prepared  for  an 
attack,  and  opposed  such  a  firm  resistance,  I 
that  the  Scots  were  beaten  off  with  consi- 
derable loss.    Next  day  Cromwell  displayed 
his  generosity  in  sending  the  wounded  back 
in  waggons  to  Edinburgh,  and  causing  the 
principal  prisoners  to  be  conveyed  thither  in 
his  own  coach. 

The  English  general  was,  indeed,  at  this 
time  hoping  to  profit  by  the  divisions  and 
jealousies  which  he  knew  to  exist  among  the 
Scots  themselves,  and  which  had  been  in- 
creased by  Cromwell's  proclamation  accus- 
ing the  covenanters  of  approving  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  king  by  recalling  his 
son,  of  retracing  the  steps  of  reformation, 
and  of  condemning  and  relinquishing  by 
their  acts  what  it  had  cost  so  much  blood  to 
obtain.  Charles  himself  had  arrived  in  the 
Scottish  camp  at  the  time  of  Cromwell's 
retreat  from  before  Edinburgh,  and  had  con-  j 
trived  to  bring  with  him  some  of  his  "  ma- 
lignant" courtiers,  who  gave  great  offence  by 
their  profane  behaviour  and  by  their  insolent  j 
boasting.  The  covenanters,  alarmed  at  the 
influence  of  these  men,  and  highly  provoked 
at  Cromwell's  proclamation,  and  at  his  asser- 
tion that  the  king  was  insincere  in  his  deal- 
ings with  them,  drew  up  a  proclamation  in 
the  king's  name,  which  was  circulated  in  the 
army  the  day  after  his  arrival.  This  pro- 
clamation began  with  an  acknowledgment  of  j 
God's  gracious  goodness  in  changing  the 
king's  heart  and  turning  him  from  the  evil 
of  his  former  ways,  so  that  he  had  taken  the 
covenant  and  given  his  people  satisfaction  in 
their  desires.  He  was  made  to  declare  his 
willingness  to  agree  to  any  measures  which 
the  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in  freedom 
(that  is,  left  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
presbyterians),  might  think  properfor  settling 
the  kingdom  and  establishing  freedom  and 
peace.  He  announced  that  although  the 
sectaries  of  England,  after  murdering  the 
king,  overruling  the  parliament  by  force,  and 
oppressing  the  people,  had  sent  an  army  into 
Scotland  under  lieutenant-general  Cromwell, 
contrary  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
and  in  breach  of  the  treaty  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  yet,  believing  that  many  of  the 
English  soldiers  had  been  misled  by  the  de- 
ceptions of  others,  he  offered  a  free  pardon 
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and  indemnity  to  all  who  should  leave  the 
sectarian  army  and  come  over  to  the  Scots, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  had  sat  at 
the  high  court  of  justice  or  voted  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  late  king.  When  this  pro- 
clamation was  brought  to  him,  the  king, 
influenced  by  his  secret  advisers,  refused  to 
sanction  it,  and  thus  justified  the  worst  fears 
of  the  covenanters,  who  immediately  removed 
him  from  the  camp  to  Dunfermline,  under 
pretence  that  the  discipline  of  the  army  was 
endangered  by  the  presence  of  his  profane 
attendants.  At  the  same  time  the  army  was 
purged  of  "  malignauts,"  and  not  less  than 
eighty  officers  are  said  to  have  been  dis- 
missed. 

The  commissioners  of  the  estates  now  saw 
the  evils  which  were  likely  to  result  from  the 
king's  double  dealing,  and  they  felt  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  with  decision.  There  was 
an  influential  party  which  had  opposed  re- 
calling the  king  at  all,  and  who  still  thought 
that  a  political  alliance  with  the  English  in- 
dependents would  be  the  only  security  for 
their  own  liberties,  and  the  influence  of  this 
party  was  evidently  increased  by  the  king's 
behaviour.  The  committee,  to  hinder  the 
division  which  seemed  imminent,  drew  up  a 
declaration  to  be  published  in  the  name  of 
their  new  sovereign,  in  which  he  was  made 
to  declare  his  sense  of  the  merciful  dispensa- 
tion of  divine  providence,  by  which  he  had 
been  recovered  out  of  the  snare  of  evil  counsel, 
and  his  full  persuasion  of  and  confidence  in 
the  loyalty  of  his  people  of  Scotland,  from 
whom  he  had  too  long  stood  at  a  distance. 
Convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  their  cause, 
lie  was  now  determined,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
covenant  to  which  he  had  sworn,  to  cast 
himself  and  his  interest  wholly  upon  God, 
and  to  act  entirely  by  the  advice  of  his  par- 
liament in  civil  matters,  and  in  ecclesiastical 
by  that  of  the  general  assembly  or  their 
commissioners.  He  lamented  his  father's 
opposition  to  the  work  of  God,  and  the  blood- 
shed which  had  followed  it;  his  mother's 
idolatry,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  its 
toleration  in  the  king's  house;  and  his  own 
former  misconduct,  the  result  of  bad  advice, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  be  forgiven  by 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  He  entered  into 
the  covenant  without  any  mental  reservation 
or  deceit,  and  was  firmly  resolved  to  adhere 
to  and  prosecute  the  same  all  the  days  of 
his  life.  He  expressed  his  great  sorrow  for 
the  league  with  the  Irish  rebels,  which  he 
declared  null  and  void,  promising  to  refrain 
in  time  to  come  from  seeking  any  such  un- 
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lawful  help  in  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
He  disavowed  any  intention  to  injure  his 
subjects  of  England,  with  the  exception  of  j 
those  who  had  usurped  his  authority,  and  | 
declared  his  wish  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
just  desires  of  his  good  people  of  both  king- 
doms, promising  that,  if  the  two  houses  of 
the  parliament  of  England,  sitting  in  free-  | 
dom,  should  present  unto  him  the  proposi- 
tions of  peace  agreed  upon  by  both  kingdoms, 
he  would  not  only  give  his  consent  to  them, 
but  would   do  whatever  further  might  be 
found  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  especially  in  what  re- 
lated to  the  reformation  of  the  church. 

This  declaration  was  carried  to  the  king 
at  Dunfermline  to  receive  his  signature,  but 
the  messengers  entrusted  with  it  found  him 
setting  out  upon  a  hunting  expedition.     He 
received  them,  however,  so  graciously,  that 
they  were  led  to  hope  that  he  would  on  his 
return  yield  to  their  wishes  by  placing  his 
signature  to  the  important  document.     But 
during  his  absence  he  had  had  time  to  con- 
sult with  his  favourite  companions,  and  on  his 
return  he  refused  to  sign  it  on  the  plea  that 
he  would  sanction  nothing  which  was  cal- 
culated to  cast  any  reflections  on  his  father's 
memory.     On    receiving   this   answer,    the 
committee  of  the   estates   immediately  as- 
sembled in  the  west  kirk,  and  passed  the 
following  strong  resolution  :— "Considering 
that  there  may  be  just  ground  of  stumbling, 
from  the  king's  majesty  refusing  to  subscribe 
and  emit  the  declaration  offered  to  him,  con- 
cerning his  former  carriage  and  resolutions 
for  the  future  in  reference  to  the  cause  of 
God  arid  the  enemies  and  friends  thereof, 
doth  therefore  declare,  that  this  kirk  and 
kingdom  doth  not  own  or  espouse  any  ma- 
lignant party,  or  quarrel,  or  interest,  but  that 
they  fight  merely  upon  their  former  grounds 
and   principles,   and  in  the  defence  of  the 
cause  of  God  and  of  the  kingdom,  as  they 
have  done  these   twelve    years    past ;    and, 
therefore,  as  they  disclaim  all  the  sin  and 
guilt  of  the  king  and  his  house,  so  they  will 
not  own  him  nor  his  interest,  otherwise  than 
with  a  subordination  to  God,  and   so  far  as 
he  owns  and  prosecutes  the  cause  of  God, 
and  disclaims  his  and  his  father's  opposition 
to  the  work  of  God  and  to  the  covenant, 
and   likewise  all  the  enemies  thereof;  and 
that  they  will,  with  convenient  speed,  take 
into  consideration  the  papers  lately  sent  unto 
them    by    Oliver   Cromwell,    and   vindicate 
themselves  from  all  the  falsehoods  contained 
therein,  especially  those  things  wherein  the 
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quarrels  betwixt  them  and  that  party  is  mis- 
stated, as  if  they  owned  the  late  king's  pro- 
ceedings, and  were  resolved  to  prosecute  and 
maintain  his  present  majesty's  interest,  be- 
fore arid  without  acknowledgment  of  the  sin 
of  his  house  and  former  ways,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  God's  people  in  both  kingdoms." 
Some  of  those  who  were  most  opposed  to  the 
king,  sent  a  copy  of  this  resolution  of  the 
estates  to  Cromwell,  who,  however,  refused 
to  hold  any  correspondence  with  those  who 
acknowledged  the  king.  The  king  saw  there 
was  no  chance  for  him  but  yielding,  and, 
after  some  of  the  more  offensive  expressions 
had  been  softened  down,  he  signed  the  de- 
claration. This  document  was  known  amid 
subsequent  events  as  the  "  Dunfermline  de- 
claration." It  gave  apparent  satisfaction, 
though  many  still  believed  that  the  king  was 
insincere;  but  the  committee  was  now  enabled 
to  continue  its  warlike  preparations  with 
more  unanimity. 

Cromwell  remained  with  the  army  at 
Musselburgh,  until  he  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
inducing  Leslie  to  leave  his  entrenchments 
and  fight,  and  then  he  attempted  to  draw 
him  out  by  marching  westwardly  and  cut- 
ting off"  his  supplies;  but  Leslie,  knowing 
the  country  better,  was  enabled  to  follow 
him  and  secure  his  supplies,  without  losing 
the  advantage  of  position.  A  slight  can- 
nonading of  each  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Collington  was  the  only  approach  to  an 
action  which  took  place.  The  season  was 
now  advancing,  and  the  English  army  was 
suffering  considerably  from  sickness  as  well 
as  from  the  want  of  provisions.  Dunbar  was 
the  only  good  harbour  between  Leith  and 
Berwick  in  which  they  could  receive  sup- 
plies from  England,  and,  after  consulting 
•with  a  council  of  war,  Cromwell  determined 
on  fortifying  that  place,  establishing  there 
his  magazines  and  hospital,  and  making  it  if 
necessary  his  winter  quarters.  The  Scots 
were  possessed  with  very  extravagant  no- 
tions of  the  debilitated  condition  of  the 
English  army,  and  when  it  broke  up  and 
began  its  march  towards  Dunbar,  they 
imagined  that  Cromwell  was  retreating  into 
England,  and  they  were  so  sure  of  the  inca- 
!  pability  of  his  soldiers  to  resist  an  attack, 
!  that  their  greatest  anxiety  was  to  hinder 
1  their  escape.  They,  therefore,  immediately 
put  their  army  in  motion  to  pursue  them. 
Cromwell  left  Musselburgh  for  Hadclington 
at  night  on  the  31st  of  August,  after  send- 
ing off'  five  hundred  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  by  sea.  The  Scots  followed  so 
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close  that,  while  Cromwell  was  distributing 
a  part  of  his  troops  in  quarters  at  Hadding- 
tort,  they  fell  upon  his  rear-guard  of  horse 
with    such    impetuosity,    that    they    threw 
them  into  instant  confusion,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  succeeded  in   cutting  them  off, 
had    not    the    moon,    which    was    shining 
brightly,    become    suddenly   obscured  with 
clouds,  and  the  darkness  enabled  the  English 
horse  to  join  their  main  body.     Another 
attack,   on   the    west   end   of  Haddington, 
was    repulsed    with    ease,   and    the    Scots, 
finding    that    they    had    been   deceived   in 
their  notions  of  the    reduced  state  of  the 
English  army,  kept  in  future  to  the  heights, 
where  Cromwell  was  afraid  to  pursue  them. 
Next  day,  Cromwell  drew  up  his  army  in 
order  of  battle,  but  after  waiting  four  or  five 
hours  to  see  if  Leslie  would  accept  the  chal- 
lenge,   he    continued    his   march    towards 
Dunbar.     The  Scottish  army  moved  forward 
at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  hills  to  the 
south,  and  threw  forward  a  party  who  seized 
upon  the  pass  of  Cocksburn-path,  "  where," 
to  use  Cromwell's  words,  "  ten  men  to  hin- 
der  are  better   than   forty  to   make   their 
way,"  and  which  entirely  cut  him  off  from 
Berwick.      Cromwell's    position    was   now 
critical,  for  he  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
who  had  secured  all  the  passes,  so  that,  if 
provisions  failed  at  Dunbar,  his  army,  already 
reduced    in    effective    numbers    to    twelve 
thousand,  while  the  Scottish  army  consisted 
of  twenty-seven  thousand,  must  soon  have 
been  starved.      An  error  on  the  part  of  the 
Scots  deprived  them  of  all  these  advantages. 
Leslie  was  controlled  to  a  certain  degree 
in  his  operations  by  the  committees  of  kirk 
and  estates  which  accompanied  the   army. 
When  Cromwell  drew  up  his  army  in  the 
fields  near  Duubar,  the  Scots  occupied  the 
hills  to  the  right  'in  great  force,  which  was 
continually  increasing,  so  that  they  became 
so  confident  of  the  impossibility  of  the  Eng- 
lish escaping  that  "  they  boasted  that  they 
had  them  in  a  worse  pound  than  the  king 
had  the  earl  of  Essex  in  Cornwall."       Thus 
they  remained  watching  each  other  all  day, 
and  Cromwell  himself  informs  us  in  one  of 
his  despatches  that  he  felt  that  "  this  was 
truly  an  exigent."     "  The  enemy  lying  in 
the  posture  before  mentioned,  having  these 
advantages,   we  lay   very  near   him,   being 
sensible  of  our  disadvantages,  '  having  some 
weakness  in  the  flesh,'  yet  consolation  and 
support   from   the   Lord   himself,    that   he 
would    find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and 
salvation  for  us."     Meanwhile,  the  ministers 


who  accompanied  the  Scottish  army,  are 
said  to  have  become  impatient  of  delay,  and 
partly,  it  was  reported,  through  their  influ- 
ence the  committee  decided  that  Leslie, 
contrary  to  his  own  opinion,  should  leave 
the  position  he  then  occupied,  and  descend 
into  a  narrow  passage  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea,  where,  by  placing  himself 
in  the  front  of  the  English,  he  would  more 
effectually  bar  their  march  to  the  south. 
The  Scots  still  seem  to  have  estimated  at 
too  low  a  rate  the  condition  and  strength  of 
their  opponents.  Cromwell  and  Lambert 
were  riding  together  to  his  head-quarters  at 
the  earl  of  Roxburgh's  house  at  Broxmouth, 
when  they  observed  the  preparations  of  the 
Scots  for  this  movement,  and  both  were 
equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  inten- 
tions. Cromwell  immediately  remarked  to 
Lambert  that,  though  he  could  not  judge 
whether  the  Scots  intended  to  attack 
them,  or  merely  to  change  their  position, 
he  thought  that  it  afforded  them  an  op- 
portunity to  attack  the  Scots.  Lambert 
thought  so  too,  and  Monk  and  other  officers 
having  been  summoned  in  haste  to  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  they  all  coincided  in  the  same 
opinion,  and  orders  were  given  through  the 
army  to  be  ready  for  battle  next  morning. 
The  attack  was  to  commence  at  daybreak, 
by  six  regiments  of  horse  and  three  regi- 
ments and-a-half  of  foot,  who  were  appointed 
to  form  the  van,  under  the  command  of 
Fleetwood  and  Whalles.  The  word  given 
in  the  English  army  was,  "  The  Lord  of 
Hosts,"  that  of  the  Scots  was  "  The  Cove- 
nant." Leslie  effected  his  movement  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  so  that  the  break  of 
day  on  the  following  morning  found  him 
drawn  up  in  full  strength  in  the  pass  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  which  he  had  previously 
occupied. 

On  the  morrow,  which  was  the  3rd  of  Sep- 
tember, through  some  mistake  the  advance  of 
the  English  was  retarded,  and  it  was  six 
o'clock  when  Fleetwood's  cavalry  gallantly 
attacked  the  Scots  in  the  pass.  The  latter 
resisted  bravely,  and  for  some  time  the  ca- 
valry fought  with  their  swords  without  ad- 
vantage on  either  side.  The  first  charge  of 
the  English  foot  was  repulsed,  but  Cromwell's 
own  regiment  arrived  and  forced  the  Scots 
from  their  position  in  a  desperate  encounter 
with  their  pikes  and  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets.  Almost  at  the  same  time  the 
English  horse  broke  that  of  their  opponents, 
and  charged  through  them.  At  this  moment 
the  sun  broke  through  the  mist  of  an  au- 
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tumnal  morning  which  had  hitherto  en- 
veloped the  combatants,  and  Cromwell,  seiz- 
ing the  omen  in  his  characteristic  style,  ex- 
claimed, "  Now  let  God  arise,  and  his  enemies 
shall  be  scattered  !"  The  words  had  not  long 
left  his  mouth,  when,  perceiving  the  confu- 
sion which  had  spread  itself  through  the 
Scottish  army,  he  gave  expression  to  surprise 
in  the  brief  exclamation  addressed  to  some 
of  his  officers,  "  I  protest  they  run  !"  From 
the  moment,  indeed,  of  their  first  giving 
way,  the  confusion  of  the  Scottish  army 
seemed  irremediable,  and  the  rout  soon  be- 
came general.  The  very  ground  which  had 
previously  been  their  safeguard  now  contri- 
buted to  their  ruin,  and  unable  to  rally  or 
almost  to  escape,  they  were  hemmed  in  and 
cut  down  so  easily,  that  Cromwell's  language 
was  not  exaggerated  when  he  said  that  "  they 
were  made  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts  as  stubble 
to  the  swords  of  their  enemies."  Upwards 
of  three  thousand — some  accounts  say  four 
thousand — were  slain  in  the  battle,  and  ten 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  The  greater 
part  of  the  cavalry  escaped,  but  the  ministers 
who  were  with  the  army  found  no  mercy,  for 
the  English  soldiery,  believing  them  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  these  new  troubles,  slew 
all  they  met  with.  The  importance  of  the 
victory  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that  two 
hundred  colours,  fifteen  thousand  stand  of 
arms,  and  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  were 
taken  by  the  victors. 

The  committee  of  the  estates  seem  to  have 
borne  this  disaster  with  manly  fortitude. 
They  were  assembled  at  Stirling,  whither 
David  Leslie,  with  the  remnant  of  the  army 
which  he  had  been  able  to  keep  together, 
directed  his  course.  Charles  was  at  Perth 
when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  Crom- 
well's victory,  and  he  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  estates  in  such  a  tone  of  feigned 
piety  that  it  deserves  to  be  preserved  as  a 
monument  of  hypocrisy  far  exceeding  any- 
thing that  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
puritans.  "  There  is,"  he  said,  "  nothing 
under  the  sun  that  is  not  subject  to  sudden 
and  strange  alterations;  God  Almighty  is 
only  unchangeable,  and  therefore  it  is  that 
we  are  not  consumed ;  and,  of  all  the  affairs 
in  the  world,  nothing  is  subject  to  so  many 
accidents  as  an  army  in  matters  of  war.  To- 
day, nothing  so  glorious  and  terrible  as  an 
army  with  banners;  to-morrow,  or  in  an 
hour's  space,  nothing  so  confused  and  so 
weak,  when  the  terror  of  God  falls  upon 
them,  and  they  turn  their  backs,  and  that 
the  men  of  might  find  not  their  hands;  then 
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that  that  was  before  goodly  and  dreadful,  is 
in  an  instant  despicable  and  contemptible. 
We  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  the  stroke 
and  trial  is  very  hard  to  be  borne,  and  would 
be  impossible  for  us  and  you  in  human 
strength ;  but  in  the  Lord's  we  are  bold  and 
confident,  who  hath  always  defended  this 
ancient  kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  go- 
vernment of  it  upon  us,  from  so  many  worthy 
predecessors,  who  in  the  like  difficulties  have 
not  fainted ;  and  they  had  only  the  honour 
and  civil  liberties  of  the  land  to  defend,  but 
we  have,  with  you,  religion,  the  gospel,  and 
the  covenant,  against  which  hell  shall  not 
prevail,  much  less  a  number  of  sectaries 
stirred  up  by  it.  We  acknowledge  that  what 
hath  befallen  is  just  from  God,  for  our  sins, 
and  those  of  our  house,  and  of  the  whole 
land,  and  all  the  families  in  it,  have  likewise 
helped  to  pull  down  the  judgment  and  to 
kindle  the  fierce  wrath.  ~We  shall  strive  to 
be  humbled,  that  the  Lord  may  be  appeased, 
and  that  he  may  return  to  the  thousands  of 
his  people,  and  comfort  us  according  to  the 
days  that  we  have  been  afflicted,  and  the  days 
that  we  have  seen  evil."  At  the  very  time 
when  this  letter  was  written,  we  learn  from 
the  contemporary  writers  of  his  own  party 
— indeed,  from  his  own  friends — that  Charles 
in  secret  among  his  confidential  associates 
was  exulting  in  no  measured  terms  over  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  covenanters, 
which  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most 
fortunate  accidents  that  could  have  hap- 
pened to  him. 

Cromwell  spoke  of  his  victory  without  ex- 
ultation. He  professed  to  lament  over  the 
consequences  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
Scots  for  their  own  blindness,  declaring  that 
it  was  his  longing  desire  to  avoid  blood,  "  by 
reason  that  God  had  a  people  in  Scotland 
fearing  his  name,  though  deceived."  There 
cau  be  little  doubt  that  at  this  time  his  de- 
sire to  act  conciliatorily  towards  the  Scots 
was  sincere ;  but  he  did  not  on  that  account 
neglect  to  secure  the  fruits  of  his  victory, 
and  advancing  immediately  to  Edinburgh, 
both  the  capital  and  its  port  of  Leith  opened 
their  gates  to  him  without  an  attempt  at 
resistance.  The  ministers  of  Edinburgh 
took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render or  come  out,  although  the  victor 
offered  them  freedom  and  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  their  spiritual  functions. 

It  is  probable  that  the  committee  of 
estates  itself  was  now  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  disposition  of  their  king  not  to  place 
any  faith  in  his  promises  and  professions, 
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and  that  they  were  at  least  partially  in- 
formed of  his  secret  sentiments,  and  of  the 
ititrigues  of  his  friends ;  and  against  these 
latter  at  all  events  they  were  resolved  to 
commence  more  rigorous  proceedings.  From 
Stirling  they  issued  a  declaration  and  warn- 
ing to  the  people,  whom  they  exhorted  to 
hear  their  present  calamities  with  resigna- 
tion, and  to  prepare  for  the  future  with 
courage  and  unanimity ;  exhorting  them  to 
withstand  with  equal  resolution  the  invasion 
of  the  enemy  and  the  intrigues  of  the  malig- 
nants  at  home.  The  committee  followed  up 
this  proclamation  by  a  resolution  to  purge 
the  court  of  all  "  profane,  scandalous,  malig- 
nant, and  disaffected  persons,"  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  more  obnoxious  of  the  king's  per- 
sonal attendants  were  ordered  to  quit  the 
court  within  twenty-four  hours  and  the 
kingdom  within  twenty  days,  and  these 
orders  were  rigorously  enforced,  in  spite  of 
Charles's  urgent  intercession  for  delay.  The 
king  believed,  or  pretended  to  believe,  that 
this  sudden  removal  of  his  confidential  at- 
tendants was  a  preliminary  step  towards 
delivering  him  up  to  the  English,  and  this 
belief  led  to  the  premature  explosion  of  a 
plot  which  was  in  secret  preparation  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  presbyterians.  It  appears 
that  this  conspiracy  had  been  organised  ! 
chiefly  by  the  king's  friends  in  the  north. 
On  a  day  which  was  to  be  arranged  before- 
hand, a  thousand  highlanders  were  to  de- 
scend from  the  wilds  of  Athol,  and  seize 
upon  the  committee  of  estates  in  Perth. 
Dundee  was  to  be  secured  by  its  constable, 
lord  Dudhope ;  while  lord  Ogilvy  was  to  j 
head  an  insurrection  in  Angus,  and  Middle- 
ton  and  Huntley  were  to  appear  in  arms  in j 
the  north.  The  king  was  at  the  same  time  j 
to  make  his  escape,  and  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents.  But  the  whole  plan 
was  disconcerted  by  the  precipitate  conduct 
of  the  king.  The  day  after  that  on  which 
his  "  malignant"  attendants  were  ordered  to 
quit  the  court,  he  rode  out  of  Perth,  at- 
tended by  some  confidential  domestics,  for 
the  purpose,  as  he  stated,  of  amusing  him- 
self with  hawking :  but  he  had  no  sooner 
passed  the  south  inch,  than  he  fled  at  full 
gallop  in  the  direction  of  Dundee,  and  never 
stopped  till  he  reached  the  house  of  Dud- 
hope,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
that  town.  He  was  received  there  by  the 
earl  of  Buchari  and  lord  Dudhope,  but,  as  the 
rising  in  Angus  had  not  taken  place,  they 
could  only  procure  him  a  miserable  escort  of 
ragged  Inghlandcrs,  who  conducted  him  to  a 


wretched  cottage  belonging  to  the  laird  of 
Cliva,  where  he  was  lodged  in  a  small  dirty 
room,  with  nothing  of  furniture  but  an  old 
bolster  laid  upon  a  mat  of  rushes.  Here  he 
was  discovered  by  colonel  Montgomerie,  who 
had  been  sent  after  him  with  a  guard  by  the 
committee  of  the  estates,  and  who  conveyed 
him  first  to  Huntley-castle,  and  thence  next 
day  to  Perth,  where,  it  being  Sunday,  he 
was  welcomed  with  a  "  comfortable"  sermon, 
delivered  by  one  of  the  ministers  in  the  pre- 
sence-chamber. This  ill-advised  attempt  to 
escape  from  the  influence  of  the  covenanters, 
was  termed  "  the  start."  Though  ridiculous 
enough  in  itself,  it  exercised  an  important 
influence  on  the  events  which  immediately 
followed. 

After  the  defeat  at  Dunbar,  Leslie,  who 
in  spite  of  some  opposition  had  been  rein- 
stated in  the  command  of  the  army,  had 
laboured  with  so  much  success  in  preparing 
the  means  of  defence,  that  when  Cromwell 
advanced  to  Stirling,  in  the  hope  of  making 
himself  master  of  that  important  post,  he 
found  the  entrenchments  so  complete  and  so 
skilfully  planned,  that  he  relinquished  all 
hope  of  reducing  it,  and  returned  to  his 
quarters,  which  were  then  at  Linlithgow. 
Here  he  remained  watching  the  course  of 
events,  until  news  came  of  the  king's  "  start," 
upon  which,  on  the  9th  of  October,  he  wrote 
a  conciliatory  letter  to  the  committee  of  the 
estates,  in  which  he  told  them  how  the 
"  grounds  and  ends"  of  his  entering  Scotland 
with  an  army  had  been  often  clearly  ex- 
plained to  them,  as  well  as  how  much  he  had 
desired  to  avoid  the  effusion  of  blood.  "But 
according  to  what  returns  we  have  received," 
he  proceeded  to  say,  "it  is  evident  your 
hearts  had  not  that  love  to  us  as  we  can  truly 
say  we  had  towards  you ;  and  we  are  per- 
suaded those  difficulties  in  which  you  have 
involved  yourselves,  by  espousing  your  king's 
interest,  and  taking  into  your  bosom  that 
person  in  whom,  notwithstanding  what  hath 
or  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  that  which  is 
really  malignancy  and  all  malignants  do 
centre ;  against  whose  family  the  Lord  hath 
so  em.aently  witnessed  for  blood-guiltiness, 
not  to  be  done  away  with  by  such  hypocri- 
tical and  formal  shows  of  repentance  as  are 
expressed  in  his  late  declaration ;  and  your 
strange  prejudices  against  us,  as  men  of 
heretical  opinions,  which,  through  the  great 
goodness  of  God  to  us  have  been  unjustly 
charged  upon  us,  have  occasioned  your  re- 
jecting those  overtures,  which  with  a  Chris- 
tian affection  were  offered  to  you  before  any 
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blood  was  spilt,  or  your  people  had  suffered 
damage  by  us.  The  daily  sense  we  have  of 
the  calamity  of  war  lying  upon  the  poor 
people  of  this  nation,  and  the  sad  conse- 
quences of  blood  and  famine  likely  to  come 
upon  them ;  the  advantage  given  to  the  ma- 
lignant, profane,  and  popish  party  by  this 
and  that  reality  of  affection  which  we 


war, 


have  so  often  professed  to  you,  and  concern- 
ing the  truth  of  which  we  have  so  solemnly 
appealed,  doth  again  constrain  us  to  send  to 
you,  to  let  you  know  that  if  the  contending 
for  that  person  be  not  by  you  preferred  to 
the  peace  and  welfare  of  your  country,  the 
blood  of  your  people,  the  love  of  men  of  the 
same  faith  with  you,  and  above  all  the  honour 
of  that  God  we  serve ;  then  give  the  state  of 
England  that  satisfaction   and  security  for 
their  peaceable  and  quiet  living  by  you,  that 
may  in  justice  be  demanded  from  a  nation 
giving  so  just  ground  to  ask  the  same  from 
those  who  have,  as  you,  taken  their  enemy 
into  their  bosom  whilst  he  was  in  hostility  | 
against  them ;  and  it  will  be  made  good  to 
you,  that  you  may  have  a  lasting  and  durable 
peace  with  them,  and  the  wish  of  a  blessing 
upon  you  in  all  religious  and  civil  things. 
If  this  be  refused  by  you,  we  are  persuaded 
that  God,  who  hath  once  borne  his  testimony, 
will  do  it  again,  on  the  behalf  of  us  his  poor 
servants,  who  do  appeal  to  him  whether  their 
desires  flow  from  sincerity  of  heart  or  not." 
Before  an  answer  could  be  returned  to  this 
letter,  the  king  had  been  brought  back  to 
Perth  ;  his  hypocritical  apology  for  his  flight, 
which  he  ascribed  to  "the  wicked  counsel  of 
evil  men,"  had  been  accepted ;  and  the  com- 
mittees of  the  estates  and  the  kirk,  remaining 
true  to  their  blind  loyalty  to  this  worthless 
prince,   rejected  Cromwell's  offers  of  con- 
ciliation. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  "  start"  was 
to  make  wider  the  division  between  the  two 
parties  among  the  Scots.  The  party  which 
held  the  reins  of  government  seemed  to 
become  more  willing  to  be  deceived,  as  the 
deception  practised  upon  them  by  their  king 
became  more  apparent.  Delighted  with 
Charles's  assurance,  "  that  he  trusted  in  God 
this  unhappy  business  would  be  a  lesson  to 
him  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  they  treated  with 
coldness  the  warnings  of  all  who  ventured 
to  hint  at  the  dangerous  rashness  of  their 
proceedings,  and  went  so  far  as  to  pass  an 
act  of  indemnity  for  all  such  as  iu  the  north 
had  risen  iu  consequence  of  the  conspiracy 
for  his  escape.  The  king  himself  continued 
to  use  the  hypocritical  tone  which  he  had 
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assumed,  and  when  some  of  the  "  heritors" 
of  Fife  showed  an  inclination  to  rise  against 
the  presbyterian  government,  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  them  expressed  in  terras  of  such 
exaggerated  penitence  that  we  can  hardly 
imagine  it  would  deceive  anybody.     "  Lest 
any  should  be  deceived  concerning  our  late 
leaving   this    place,"   said   the   king,  "  and 
thereupon  may  have  taken  or  may  take  oc- 
casion not  to  do  their  duties,  according  to 
the   orders   of  the   committee,    we  declare 
unto  you  that  we  are  grieved  that  we  should 
have   listened    to   the  suggestions  of  some 
wicked  persons  that  were  about  us,  and  that 
we  gave  any  credit  or  belief  to  the  calumnies 
they  forged  for  their  own  sinistrous  ends. 
We  have  seen  the  evil  of  the  way  they  were 
leading  us  into,  and  now  discern  the  folly 
and    madness  of  it,   and  are  more  assured 
and  confirmed  of  the  fidelity  and  integrity 
of  them  that  these  malicious  men  would  have 
given  us  ill  impressions  of,  and  are  resolved 
absolutely  to    adhere  and  rely   upon  their 
counsels,  for  we  see  they  tend  to  the  public 
good  and  our  service,  and  the  other  seek  but 
us  for  their  own  ends."      If  the  division  of 
the  presbyterians  who  were  led  by  Argyle, 
and  identified  with  the  present  government, 
did  not  believe  in  the  king's  professions,  they 
at  least  thought  that  they  had  succeeded  in 
making   him  a   mere   instrument   in   their 
hands  which  they  could  direct  at  their  will. 
The   other   party   of    the   presbyterians, 
whose  strength  lay  in  the  west  and  south, 
were  not  deceived,  but  were  at  this  moment 
raising  their  voice  against  the  rash  proceed- 
ings of  the  government.     This   party  had 
been  from  the  first  adverse  to  the  recall  of 
Charles  until  they  had  received  some  more 
substantial  proofs  of  his  change  of  principles, 
and  without  some  strong  guarantees  for  the 
liberties  of  the  kingdom.     They  had  watched 
the  whole  course  of  Charles's  duplicity,  from 
.  his  unprincipled  conduct  in  sending  Mont- 
rose  to  excite  rebellion  against  the  govern- 
ment with  which   he  was  negotiating,  and 
then  disowning  and  abandoning  him  when 
he  was  defeated,  and  they  now  met  together 
and  discussed  freely  the  causes  of  the  coun- 
try's miseries,  and  the  means  of  remedying 
them.     After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,    they 
associated  together  and  raised  a  strong  body 
of  horse  for  their  defence,  which  they  placed 
under  the  command  of  colonels   Strachan 
and  Kerr.     Cromwell,  who  was  still  anxious 
to  conciliate,  immediately  turned  his  eyes  to 
the   increasing   agitation  in  the  west,  and 
thither  he  now  marched  with  the  main  bodv 
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of  his  forces.  He  found  the  country  on  his 
route  wasted  and  desolate,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  conciliate  the  population  by  ad- 
ministering to  their  wants  from  his  own 
stores,  and  by  encouraging  subscriptions 
among  his  officers  for  their  relief.  He  acted 
in  the  same  conciliatory  manner  to  the 
leaders  of  the  western  presbyterians,  listen- 
ing with  respect  to  their  preachers,  and 
entering  into  friendly  debates  with  them. 
On  his  approach,  the  force  under  Strachan 
and  Kerr  withdrew  to  Dumfries,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  while  posted  there  they  cut  off 
the  advance  of  reinforcements  to  the  English 
army  from  Carlisle ;  and  thus  Cromwell's 
march  to  Glasgow,  and  his  return  thence  to 
his  old  quarters,  were  not  accompanied  with 
any  acts  of  hostility. 

While  Cromwell  was  at  Glasgow,  the  lead- 
ers of  the  western  presbyteriaii  party  as- 
sembled at  Dumfries  were  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  a  straightforward  and  manly  remon- 
strance to  the  committee  of  the  estates  on 
the  posture  of  affairs  into  which  they  had 
brought  the  kingdom  by  the  hasty  and  rash 
manner  in  which  they  had  recalled  the  king. 
This  remonstrance,  after  being  revised  and 
enlarged,  was  presented  to  the  committee 
shortly  before  the  meeting  of  parliament. 
The  remonstrants  complained  that  after  so 
many  notorious  acts  which  proved  that 
Charles  was  walking  in  the  steps  of  his 
father,  and  after  he  had  actually  given  his 
commission  to  that  "  apostate  rebel,  James 
Grahame,"  (Montrose,)  the  commissioners 
should  have  received  the  king  without  any 
good  evidence  of  his  repentance,  or  of  the 
reality  of  his  professions,  and  without  any 
guarantee  against  deception  and  treachery 
on  his  part.  They  said  that  "  there  was  too 
great  haste  and  precipitation,  in  bringing 
forward  a  second  'address  to  the  king,  after 
the  first  had  been  rejected,  and  when  they 
had  information  that  he  had  given  a  com- 
mission to  invade  the  kingdom ;  and  unac- 
countable folly  in  continuing  it,  after  his 
duplicity  was  fairly  discovered  in  the  actual 
invasion  under  his  warrant  during  the  treaty  ; 
but  above  all,  in  concluding  it  after  the  par- 
liament was  in  possession  of  his  letters,  dis- 
covering his  firm  adherence  to  his  former 
principles,  and  his  resolution  to  make  use  of 
the  forces  levied  by  James  Grahame.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  agreement,  for  which 
they  and  many  in  the  land  had  mourned, 
they  (the  remonstrants)  had  waited  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  king  had  at  last  really 
joined  interest  with  the  people ;  but  now 
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they  had  clear  evidence  that  the  estates 
had  been  deceived  and  ensnared  by  his  dis- 
sembling, by  his  cleaving  to  the  malignants 
within  the  kingdom,  and  his  corresponding 
with  those  without,  such  as  Ormond  and 
Newcastle ;  his  pursuing  the  same  designs 
since  the  treaty  as  before,  and  his  privately 
conveying  himself  away  with  the  malignants, 
who  had,  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  country, 
waited  for  that  opportunity,  and  with  whom 
he  had  held  a  correspondence  with  the  de- 
sign of  their  rising  again  in  arms.  They, 
therefore,  disclaimed  all  the  guilt  of  the  king 
and  of  his  house,  both  old  and  late,  and  de- 
clared they  could  not  own  him  or  his  interest 
in  the  state  of  the  quarrel  betwixt  them  and 
the  enemy.  But  for  remedying  what  was 
past,  and  to  prevent  similar  mischief  in  future, 
they  recommended  to  the  estates  to  reflect, 
whether  the  king's  refusing  to  forsake  asso- 
ciating with  malignants,  notwithstanding 
the  resolutions  both  of  kirk  and  state  to  the 
contrary,  his  not  having  performed  the  satis- 
faction promised  by  him  in  the  treaty,  nor 
ruling  according  to  the  counsels  of  the 
kingdom,  but  forsaking  them,  to  join  with 
counsels  and  forces  which  he  was  bound  to 
abandon,  be  not  such  a  break  of  all  his  pro- 
mises, and  such  a  discovery  of  his  hatred  to 
the  cause  and  covenant,  as  gives  good  ground 
not  to  intrust  him  with  the  exercise  of  sove- 
reign power;  and  whether  an  effectual  course 
ought  not  to  be  taken  for  the  trial  of  the  last 
malignant  design  of  the  king's  deserting  the 
public  counsels,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
accession  to  it ;  and  they  implored  them  to 
consider  that,  if  it  were  a  sin  in  them  to 
entrust  power  into  the  hands  of  a  king  un- 
worthy to  reign  over  their  own  nation,  how 
much  more  aggravated  the  guilt  would  be  in 
endeavouring  to  impose  such  a  ruler  on 
England,  where  his  power  would  be  in- 
creased." There  were  homely  truths  in  this 
remonstrance,  which  excited  no  little  agita- 
tion in  the  committee  of  estates,  and  were 
the  subject  of  rather  stormy  discussion. 
Some  of  the  more  violent,  among  whom  the 
carl  of  Eglintoun  stood  foremost,  insisted  on 
a  vote  declaring  the  remonstrance  scandalous 
and  treasonable,  and  ordering  it  to  be  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman.  Others,  who  felt 
the  force  of  the  truths  which  it  contained, 
were  in  favour  of  a  conciliatory  reply,  or  of 
referring  it  altogether  to  the  commissioners 
of  the  kirk.  Argyle  himself,  however,  was 
in  favour  of  giving  at  once  a  strong  reply, 
and  referring  to  the  committee  of  the  kirk 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  religion; 
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and  at  last  the    committee  agreed  upon  a 
declaration  "that  the  said  paper,  as  it  relates 
to  the  parliament  and  civil  judicatories,  is 
scandalous    and    injurious   to  his    majesty's 
person,  and  prejudicial  to  his  authority;  and 
in  regard  of  the  effect  it  hath  already  pro- 
duced,   and    those  that    are   like  to  follow 
thereupon,  if  not  prevented,  it  holds  forth 
the  seeds  of  divisions  of  a  dangerous  conse- 
quence ;  and  that  it  is  dishonourable  to  the 
kingdom,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  a  breach  of 
the  treaty  with  his  majesty  at  Breda,  also 
strengthens  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
weakens  the  hands  of  honest  men ;  yet  be- 
cause divers  honest,  faithful,  and  religious 
gentlemen,  officers,  ministers,  and  others,  of 
approved  fidelity  and  integrity  in  the  cause, 
of  whom  the  committee  could  not  harbour 
the  least  thought  to  their  prejudice,    had 
been  ensnared,  the  king  and  committee  de- 
clare the  said  persons  free  from  any  imputa- 
tion upon  their  names  or  censure  upon  their 
persons  or  estates,  except  they  should  after 
this  declaration  persist  in  prosecuting  what 
is  contained  therein  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the    kingdom."     There  was  evidently  con- 
cealed under  this  declaration  a  fear  of  pro- 
voking too  far  the  hostility  of  the  western 
party ;  and  indeed  their  remonstrance,  no 
less  than  the  "  start"  itself  had  carried  divi- 
siou  of  opinion  even  into  the  bosom  of  the 
committee.     It  seems  in  the  end  to  have 
been  resolved  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to 
the  parliament,  which  was  now  soon  to  meet ; 
and  the  remonstrance  was  communicated  to 
the  committee  of  the  kirk,  that  their  sense 
of  it  might  also  be  laid  before  the  estates. 
But   the   commissioners  of  the   kirk   were 
more  inclined  to  be  favourable  to  the  views 
of  the  remonstrants  than  those  of  the  estates 
had  been,  and  the  declaration  which  they, 
after  some  debate,  resolved  upon,  was  at  all 
events  far  more  favourable  to  them.     Their 
declaration  ran  as  follows : — "  The  commis- 
sion having  taken  into  consideration  the  said 
remonstrance,   doth  find  and   acknowledge 
therein  to  be  contained  many  sad  truths  in 
relation  to  the  sins  charged  upon  the  king, 
his  family,  and  the  public  judicatories,  which 
also  we  are  resolved  to  hold  out  and  press 
upon  them  in  a  right  and  orderly  way,  to- 
gether with  such  other  si-ns  as  we  find  by 
impartial  search  and  the  help  of  the  Lord's 
spirit  upon  our  endeavours  therein,  that  they 
may  take  with  them,  and  be  humbled  before 
the  Lord  in  the  sense  thereof.     We  do  find 
it  our  duty  to  show  that,  in  respect  there 
seems  to  be  therein  intrenching  upon  some 
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conclusions  and  determinations  of  the  general 
assembly,  and  in  respect  of  inferences  and 
applications  made  therein  in  relation  to  the 
king's  interest  and  the  exercises  of  his  power 
and  government,  and  in  regard  of  the  en- 
gagements which  in  the  close  thereof  they 
declare  to  be  upon  their  hearts  before  God 
in  relation  to  evidences  for  remedying  the 
things  contained  in  it,  we  are  dissatisfied 
therewith ;  and  that  we  think  it  apt  to  breed 
division  in  kirk  and  kingdom,  as  we  do  find 
already  in  part  by  experience,  and  that  the 
enemy  hath  taken  advantage  thereat;  and 
because  of  the  tender  respect  and  love  we 
owe  and  most  cordially  carry  to  the  gentry, 
officers,  and  our  brethren  of  the  ministry, 
who  have  concurred  in  the  said  remonstrance, 
as  being  religious  and  godly  men,  and  such 
as  have  always  given  proof  of  their  integrity, 
faithfulness,  and  constancy  in  the  cause  of 
God,  and  for  entertainment  of  love,  unity, 
and  conjunction  among  the  people  of  God, 
in  acting  according  to  their  calling  and  sta- 
tion against  the  public  enemy,  the  breach 
of  all  which  Satan  at  this  time  is  eagerly 
driving  at,  and  the  enemy  is  greedily  de 
siring  and  expecting,  we  do  resolve  to  for- 
bear a  more  particular  examination  of  the 
said  remonstrance,  expecting  that  at  the  next 
diet  of  this  commission,  these  worthy  gentle- 
men, officers,  and  brethren,  will  give  such  a 
declaration  and  explanation  of  their  inten- 
tions and  meaning  as  may  satisfy  both  kirk 
and  state,  without  any  further  inquiry  or 
debate  thereupon." 

The  Scottish  parliament  at  length  assem- 
bled in  the  midst  of  a  general  and  ominous 
gloom  ;  for  a  powerful  enemy  was  in  posses- 
sion of  one  part  of  the  kingdom,  while 
increasing  divisions  distracted  and  weakened 
the  other,  and  those  who  alone  were  capable 
of  remedying  the  evil  were  only  deceiving 
themselves  and  each  other.  The  earl  of 
Loudon  was  chosen  president,  and  for  the 
first  time  for  some  years  the  throne  was 
occupied  by  a  king.  Charles  opened  the 
parliament  with  the  following  very  brief 
speech  : — "  My  lords  and  gentlemen, — It 
hath  pleased  him  who  ruleth  the  nations,  and 
in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  kings,  by  a 
very  singular  providence  to  bring  me  through 
a  great  many  difficulties  into  this  my  ancient 
kingdom,  and  to  this  place  where  I  rnay 
have  your  advice  in  the  great  matters  that 
concern  the  glory  of  God  and  the  establish- 
ment of  my  throne,  and  that  relate  to  the 
general  good  and  common  happiness  of  these 
three  covenanted  kingdoms  over  which  he 
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hath  set  me;  and  truly  I  cannot  express 
the  height  of  that  joy  wherewith  he  hath 
filled  my  soul  from  this  signal  experiment  of 
his  kindness,  nor  how  strong  and  fervent 
desires  he  hath  created  in  me  to  evidence  my 
thankfulness  by  standing  to  reign  for  him 
and  with  a  humble  and  just  subordination  to 
him.  That  which  increaseth  my  hope  and 
confidence  that  he  will  yet  continue  to 
dwell  graciously  with  me,  is  that  he  hath 
moved  me  to  enter  in  covenant  with  his 
people,  a  favour  no  other  king  can  claim, 
and  that  he  has  inclined  me  to  a  resolution, 
by  his  assistance  to  live  and  die  with  my 
people  in  defence  of  it.  This  is  my  resolu- 
tion :  I  profess  it  before  God  and  you ;  and 
in  testimony  hereof  I  desire  to  renew  it  in 
your  presence,  and,  if  it  shall  please  God  to 
lengthen  my  days,  I  hope  my  actions  shall 
demonstrate  it.  But  I  shall  leave  the  en- 
largement of  this,  and  what  farther  I  could  | 
say,  to  my  lord  chancellor,  whom  I  have 
commanded  to  speak  to  you  at  greater 
length,  and  likewise  to  inform  you  of  my 
sense  not  only  of  the  folly  but  of  the  sinful- 
iiess  of  my  going  from  this  place,  and  the 
reasons  of  it."  Accordingly,  when  the  king 
had  concluded,  the  earl  of  Loudou  arose,  and 
addressing  the  parliament,  gave  them  the 
king's  explanation  of  his  "  start,"  his  pre- 
tended reasons  for  it,  and  his  great  remorse 
and  penitence  on  account  of  it,  as  the  king 
himself  had  stated  them  to  the  committee. 
This  "  start,"  indeed,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  impolitic  of  Charles's  acts,  and,  by 
adding  to  the  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  of 
those  who  were  already  opposed  to  the  in- 
cautious manner  in  which  he  had  been 
admitted  to  the  crown,  added  greatly  to  the 
existing  division  and  disunion.  The  remedy 
for  these  was  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  discussion  in  this  parliament,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  it  into 
consideration  and  to  prepare  for  the  corona- 
tion. Two  fasts  were  appointed  to  precede 
that  ceremony,  one  of  which  was  expressly 
"  for  the  sins  of  the  king,  his  family,  and 
nobility." 

Between  the  meeting  of  parliament  and 
the  coronation,  Scotland  had  to  experience 
two  new  disasters.  The  first  occurred  in 
the  west,  whither  the  estates,  in  order  to 
gaiu  an  influence  over  the  remonstrants, 
sent  some  troops  to  join  with  those  of  the 
associated  shire,  and  gave  the  command  of 
the  whole  to  one  of  their  own  officers,  colo- 
nel Montgomerie.  Strachan,  who  was  very 
strongly  adverse  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
vol..  in.  s 


parliament,  and  had  recommended  negotia- 
tions for  Cromwell,  threw  down  his  commis- 
sion when  he  learnt  that  he  was  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  Montgomerie ;  and 
Kerr,  left  sole  in  command  until  that  officer's 
arrival,  resolved  upon  signalising  himself  by 
some  exploit  before  he  came.  Cromwell 
had  sent  general  Lambert,  with  a  portion 
of  his  forces,  to  hold  the  west  in  check, 
and  he  had  marched  to  Hamilton.  Ken- 
had  received  information  underrating  con- 
siderably Lambert's  numbers,  and  repre- 
sented them  as  laying  carelessly  about 
Hamilton  in  unsuspecting  security,  and  he 
resolved  to  attack  them  by  surprise.  With 
this  resolution,  he  made  a  rapid  march,  and 
came  suddenly  upon  their  quarters  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. But  Lambert,  who  was  superior  in 
numbers  to  his  assailant,  was  also  on  his 
guard,  and  Kerr's  attack  was  not  only  re- 
pelled, but  his  whole  force,  consisting  of 
from  five  to  six  thousand  cavalry,  was  de- 
feated and  dispersed,  and  he  was  himself 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  A  few  only 
rallied  again  in  Kyle,  but  they  were  per- 
suaded by  Strachan  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  Strachan  himself  quitted  a  cause  with 
which  he  was  disgusted  and  of  which  he 
despaired,  and  went  over  to  Cromwell. 

A  little  more  than  three  weeks  after  Kerr's 
defeat,  the  castle  of  Edinburgh  surrendered 
to  Cromwell.  This  fortress,  which  was  espe- 
cially important  to  either  party  in  their  pre- 
sent positions,  had  been  well  provisioned  for 
a  siege,  and  there  was  believed  to  be  so  little 
probability  of  its  being  taken,  that  the  records 
of  the  country  and  the  more  valuable  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
districts  had  been  deposited  in  it  for  security. 
Cromwell  had  as  yet  made  no  impression  on 
it,  although  it  had  been  closely  besieged  since 
the  city  fell  into  his  hands  after  the  battle 
of  Dunbar ;  and  on  the  13th  of  December,  a 
German  officer  in  Charles's  service,  named 
Augustin,  had  succeeded  in  breaking  through 
his  lines  and  conveying  into  the  castle  sup- 
plies and  a  reinforcement  of  men.  Neverthe- 
less only  a  few  days  afterwards,  Dundas,  the 
governor,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
besiegers.  At  first  he  made  great  difficulties, 
and  wrote  rather  long  letters,  which  were 
!  answered  argumentatively,  and  with  consi- 
derable patience ;  but  Cromwell  soon  found 
that  this  way  of  proceeding  led  only  to  delay, 
and,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  he  wrote  to  the 
governor  a  brief  but  characteristic  letter,  as 
follows : — "  Sir,  all  that  I  have  to  say  is 
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shortly  this :  that  if  you  will  send  out  com- 
missioners by  eleven  o'clock  this  night, 
thoroughly  instructed,  and  authorised  to 
treat  and  conclude,  you  may  have  honourable 
terms,  and  safe  to  you  and  those  whose  in- 
terests are  concerned  in  the  things  that  are 
with  you.  I  shall  give  a  safe  conduct  to 
such  whose  names  you  shall  send  within  the 
time  limited,  and  order  to  forbear  shooting 
at  their  coming  forth  and  going  in.  To  this 
I  expect  your  answer  within  one  hour." 
Next  day  the  castle  was  surrendered,  on  con- 
dition that  the  public  records  and  all  public 
property  should  be  conveyed  safe  to  Fife  or 
Stirling ;  that  all  private  property,  lodged  iu 
the  castle  for  security,  should  be  restored  to 
its  rightful  owners;  that  the  governor  and 
garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  be  at  full  liberty  to  retire  with  a 
free  pass  to  Burntisland,  or  wherever  they 
please,  or  to  remain  iu  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
without  molestation.  Considering  that  the 
besiegers  had  already  began  to  mine,  and 
that  the  garrison  had  little  hope  of  succour, 
these  conditions  cannot  be  considered  as 
otherwise  than  favourable.  But  the  Scottish 
government,  to  whom  the  loss  was  a  great 
mortification,  ascribed  it  to  treason  on  the 
part  of  the  governor.  Cromwell  rejoiced  at 
it  as  an  event  which  had  cost  him  little,  but 
which  would  leave  him  at  full  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  his  forces  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ensuing  campaign.  He  found 
in  the  castle  sixty-seven  guns  of  different 
sizes. 

Kerr's  defeat  had  already  increased  the 
general  alarm,  but  it  was  dexterously  seized 
upon  by  the  government,  who  had  a  majority 
in  parliament,  among  whom  were  many  of 
the  old  engagers  or  Hamiltonians,  to  bring 
many  of  the  king's  friends  into  the  army,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  said  that  the  necessity 
of  the  service  was  too  great  to  allow  them  to 
be  refused.  Since  the  presentation  of  the 
western  remonstrance,  there  had  been  less 
cordiality  between  the  government  and  the 
commissioners  of  the  kirk,  and  the  latter, 
after  having  reported  on  the  remonstrance 
from  the  west,  had  given  iu  a  modified  re- 
monstrance of  their  own.  When  news  came 
of  Kerr's  disaster,  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  estates  to  consider  who  might  be 
proper  persons  to  admit  into  the  service, 
called  upon  the  moderator  of  the  general 
assembly,  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  to  summon 
an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  the  kirk,  in  order  to  obtain  their  advice 
as  to  who  should  be  admitted  into  the  service. 
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and  who  rejected,  in  the  present  extremity 
of  affairs.  Douglas  saw  that  the  object  of  this 
summons  was  to  draw  the  representatives  of 
the  church  into  an  approval  of  a  breach  of 
the  act  of  classes,  and  he  refused  to  call  the 
extraordinary  meeting,  on  the  plea  that  the 
regular  meeting  would  take  place  in  a  fevr 
days.  The  committee  of  the  estates  knew  that 
those  who  formed  the  majority  at  an  ordinary 
meeting  of  the  church  committee  were  against 
them,  and  they  therefore  insisted  with  some 
sharpness  on  the  calling  of  the  extraordinary 
meeting,  at  which  they  expected  that  those 
most  opposed  to  them  would  be  absent. 
They,  however,  tried  to  appease  the  com- 
missioners by  returning  a  rather  humble 
answer  to  their  remonstrance,  admitting  the 
justice  of  their  reproofs,  lamenting  their 
many  sins,  and  promising  reformation.  A 
sufficient  number  of  the  commissioners  to 
form  a  meeting  capable  of  acting  were  with 
difficulty  brought  together,  and  these  were, 
as  was  expected,  mostly  persons  more  in- 
clined to  yield  to  the  present  government 
than  their  colleagues.  The  question  then 
put  to  them  was,  "  what  persons  were  to  be 
admitted  to  rise  in  arms,  and  to  join  with 
the  forces  of  the  kingdom;  and  in  what 
capacity  for  defence  thereof  against  the 
armies  of  the  sectaries,  who,  contrary  to  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  and  treaties, 
have  most  unjustly  invaded  and  are  destroy- 
ing the  kingdom  ?"  After  some  discussion, 
this  committee  returned  an  answer  which 
was  sufficiently  favourable  for  their  purpose. 
"  In  this  case  of  so  great  and  evident  neces- 
sity," they  said,  "  we  canuot  be  against  the 
raising  of  all  fencible  -persons  in  the  land, 
and  permitting  them  to  fight  against  this 
enemy  for  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  except- 
ing such  as  are  excommunicated,  forfeited, 
notoriously  profane  or  flagitious,  or  such  as 
have  been  from  the  beginning,  or  continue 
still  and  are  at  this  time,  obstinate  and  pro- 
fessed enemies  and  opposers  of  the  covenant 
and  cause  of  God;  and,  for  the  capacity  of 
acting,  that  the  estates  of  parliament  ought 
to  have,  as  we  hope  they  will  have,  special 
care  that  in  this  so  general  a  concurrence  of 
all  the  people  of  the  kingdom,  none  be  put 
in  such  trust  and  power  as  may  be  prejudicial 
to  the  cause  of  God  ;  and  that  such  officers 
as  are  of  known  integrity,  and  affection  to 
the  cause,  and  particularly  such  as  have  suf- 
fered in  our  former  armies,  may  be  taken 
special  notice  of."  The  estates  now  passed 
an  act  for  raising  and  arming  all  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
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vears  of  age,  and  the  levies  were  carried  on  I 
with  all  possible  activity.  The  old  royalist 
officers  now  presented  themselves  in  consi- 
derable numbers,  and,  making  mere  profes- 
sions of  repentance,  were  received  without 
any  evidence  that  that  repentance  was  sin- 
cere, and  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  | 
rank  in  the  army.  The  presbyterians  only 
found,  when  application  was  made  of  the 
new  licence,  how  completely  they  had  under- 
mined themselves,  and  the  consequence  was 
a  very  violent  debate  in  the  estates ;  but  the 
high-royalists  had  already  obtained  so  much  i 
influence,  that  the  question  was  carried  in 
their  favour,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
colonels,  men  were  admitted  who  had  served 
under  Montrose  and  who  had  been  declared 
rebels  twice  within  twelve  months.  This  was 
so  bold  a  proceeding,  that  next  day  the  lord 
chancellor  London  protested  against  it,  and 
new  and  repeated  debates  occurred,  more 
violent  even  than  that  which  had  preceded, 
but  they  only  ended  in  an  arrangement  by 
which  great  numbers  of  malignants  found  j 
admission  to  the  army.  As  officers,  they  of 
course  found  access  to  the  king's  person,  and 
in  this  way  the  high-royalists  soon  appeared 
in  the  royal  household,  in  the  parliament, 
and  in  the  council. 

Amid  these  disasters  and  ominous  discon- 
tents came  the  1st  day  of  January  1651, 
which  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  coronation. 
This  ceremony  was  performed  at  Scone,  with 
a  degree  of  pomp  that  ill  consorted  with  the 
circumstances  which  surrounded  it.  The 
king,  clad  in  the  robe  of  a  prince,  was  led 
from  his  bedchamber  in  the  morning,  be- 
tween the  constable  and  the  marshal,  on  his 
right  and  left,  to  the  chamber  of  presence,  j 
where  the  earl  of  Angus,  as  chamberlain  for  I 
the  day,  placed  him  in  a  chair  of  state, 
under  a  canopy.  When  he  was  seated,  the 
nobles  and  the  other  members  of  the  estates  j 
were  presented  to  him  in  their  order.  The 
lord  chancellor  Loudon  then  addressed  him 
in  the  following  words: — "Sir,  your  good 
subjects  desire  that  you  may  be  crowned,  as 
the  righteous  and  lawful  heir  of  the  crown 
of  this  kingdom  ;  that  you  would  maintain 
religion  as  it  is  presently  professed  and  es- 
tablished, conform  to  the  national  covenant, 
and  the  league  and  covenant,  and  according 
to  your  declaration  at  Duufcrmline  in 
August  last ;  also,  that  you  would  be  graci- 
ously pleased  to  receive  them  under  your 
highness's  protection,  to  govern  them  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  defend  them  in 
their  rights  and  liberties  by  your  royal 


power ;  offering  themselves  in  the  most 
humble  manner  to  your  majesty,  with  their 
vows  to  bestow  land,  life,  and  what  else  is  in 
their  power,  for  the  maintenance  of  religion, 
for  the  safety  of  your  majesty's  sacred  per- 
son, and  maintenance  of  your  crown  ;  which 
they  entreat  your  majesty  to  accept,  and 
pray  God  Almighty  that  for  many  years  you 
may  happily  enjoy  the  same."  The  king 
replied, — "  I  do  esteem  the  affections  of  my 
good  people  more  than  the  crown  of  many 
kingdoms,  and  shall  be  ready,  by  God's  as- 
sistance, to  bestow  my  life  in  their  defence, 
wishing  to  live  no  longer  than  I  may  see 
religion  and  this  kingdom  flourish  in  all 
happiness."  The  king  then  went  in  proces- 
sion from  the  presence-chamber  to  the 
church,  the  earl  of  Eglintoun  carrying  the 
spurs,  the  earl  of  Rothcs  the  sword,  the  earl 
of  Crawford  and  Lindsay  the  sceptre,  and 
the  marquis  of  Argy le  the  crown.  As  before, 
the  constable  and  marshal  were  on  his  right 
hand  and  left.  His  canopy  of  state,  which 
was  of  crimson  velvet,  was  carried  by  six 
sons  of  earls,  and  four  lords  bore  his  train. 
Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Edinburgh,  and  moderator  of  the  committee 
of  the  kirk,  preached  the  sermon,  taking  his 
text  from  2  Kings,  xi.,  12,  "  And  he  brought 
forth  the  king's  son,  and  put  the  crown 
upon  him,  and  gave  him  the  testimony  :  and 
they  made  him  king  and  anointed  him ;  and 
they  clapped  their  hands,  and  said,  God  save 
the  king  ! — And  Jehoiada  made  a  covenant 
between  the  Lord  and  the  king  and  the 
people,  that  they  should  be  the  Lord's  peo- 
ple ;  between  the  king  also  and  the  people." 
The  preacher  dwelt  upon  the  principles  of 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchy,  and  of 
the  duties  of  a  king  to  his  people ;  warned 
Charles  against  imitating  the  sins  of  his 
grandfather,  and  told  him  that  many  doubted 
of  his  sincerity  in  taking  the  covenant,  and 
urged  him  to  give  the  lie  to  these  reports  by 
his  own  steadfastness  and  constancy.  After 
the  sermon,  the  national  covenant  and  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  were  read  aloud, 
to  which  the  king,  kneeling,  and  with  great 
soleniiiity,  swore  in  the  following  words : — 
"  I,  Charles,  king  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Ireland,  do  assure  and  declare  by  my 
solemn  oath,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  my  allowance 
and  approbation  of  the  national  covenant, 
and  of  the  solemn  league  and  covenant, 
above  written  ;  and  faithfully  oblige  myself 
to  prosecute  the  ends  thereof  in  my  station 
and  calling;  and  that  I,  for  myself  and  suc- 
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cessors,  shall  consent  and  agree  to  all  acts  of 
parliament   enjoining    the  same,   and  esta- 
blishing   presbyterial    government,    as    ap-  I 
proved    by   the  general  assemblies  of  this 
kirk,  and  parliament  of  this  kingdom ;  and 
that  I  shall  give  my  royal  assent  to  acts  and 
ordinances  of  parliament  passed,   or  to  be 
passed,    enjoining   the   same   in   my    other 
dominions;  and  that  I  shall  observe  these 
in  my  own  practice  and  family,  and   shall 
never  make  opposition  to  any  of  these,  or  j 
endeavour  any  change  thereof."      The  king 
then  subscribed  the  covenants,  and  his  oath, 
written    on   a   roll   of  parchment,    as   the 
charter  by  which  he  held  his  crown  from  the 
people ;    and  ascending  a  stage  erected  in 
the   church,    took   possession   of  the  royal 
throne,  which  had   been    placed  there   for 
him.     He  was  then  formally  presented  to 
the  people  by  the  lyon-king-at-arms,  who 
asked  them  if  they  were  willing  to  have  him 
for  their  king,  and  they  shouted,  "  God  save  , 
king  Charles  the  Second  !"     When  he  had  j 
resumed  his  seat  he  was  asked  if  he   was  ' 
willing   to   take   the   coronation  oath,  and 
having  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  act 
and  oath  were  read  by  lyon-king  as  follows : 
— "  Because  that  the  increase  of  virtue,  and 
suppressing   of  idolatry,    craveth    that   the 
prince  and  the  people  be  of  one  perfect  reli- 
gion, which,  of  God's  mercy,  is  now  pre- 
sently professed  within  this  realm  ;  there- 
fore it  is  statuted  and  ordained  by  our  sove- 
reign lord,  my  lord  regent,  and  three  estates 
of  this  present  parliament,  that  all  kings, 
princes,  and  magistrates  whatsoever,  hold- 
ing  their    place,   which    hereafter   at    any 
time  shall  happen  to  reign  and  bear   rule 
over  this  realm,  at  the  time  of  their  coro- 
nation   and    receipt   of  their   princely    au- 
thority,   make   their    faithful    promise     in 
the  presence  of  the  eternal  God,  that,  en- 
during the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  they 
shall   serve   the  same  eternal  God,  to  the 
uttermost  of  their  power,  according  as  he 
hath  required  it  in  his  most  holy  word,  re . 
vealed  and  contained  in  the  New  and  Old 
Testaments ;    and    according    to   the   same 
word,   shall  maintain   the  true  religion    of 
Christ  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  his  holy  word, 
and  due  and  right  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments now  received    and    preached   within 
this  realm,  and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand 
all  false  religions  contrary  to  the  same ;  and 
shall  rule  the   people  committed   to   their 
charge  according  to  the  will  and  command 
of  God,  revealed  in  his  foresaid  word,  and 
according  to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitu- 


tions  received  in  this  realm,  nowise  repug- 
nant to  the  said  word  of  the  eternal   God, 
and  shall  procure  to  the  uttermost  of  their 
power,    to   the    kirk   of    God    and    whole 
Christian  people,  true  and  perfect  peace  in 
time  coming ;    the    rights   and  rents    with 
all  just  privileges  of  the  crown  of  Scotland 
to   preserve    and    keep   inviolate ;    neither 
shall  they  transfer  nor  alienate  the   same. 
They  shall  forbid  and  repress,  in  all  estates 
and  degrees,  rife,  oppression,  and  all  kinds 
of  wrong;    in   all    judgments,    they   shall 
command    and    procure   that    justice    aud 
equity  be  kept  to  all  creatures  without  ex- 
ception, as  the  Lord  and  Father  of  Mercies 
be  merciful  unto  them ;  and  out  of  their 
lands  and  empires  they  shall  be  careful  to 
root  out  all  heretics   and   enemies   to   the 
true  worship  of  God  that  shall  be  convict  by 
the  true  kirk  of  God  of  the  foresaid  crimes, 
and  that  they  shall  faithfully  affirm  the  tilings 
above  written  by  their  solemn  oath."     This 
oath  was  tendered  to  the  king  by  the  minis- 
ter, Mr.  Eobert  Douglas,  and  Charles  took 
it  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  adding, — 
"  By  the  Eternal  and  Almighty  God,  who 
liveth  and  reigneth  for  ever,  I  shall  observe 
and  keep  all  that  is  contained  in  this  oath." 
The  robes  of  a  prince  were  then  taken  from 
the  king,  and  he  was  arrayed  in  his  royal 
robes  by  the  lord  chamberlain ;  the  sword, 
with  due  ceremonies,  was  girt  on  his  side  by 
the  constable;  and  the  marquis  of  Argyle 
placed  the  crown  on  his  head,  after  a  short 
prayer  had  been  offered  up,  "  that  the  Lord 
would  purge  the  crown  from  the  sins  and 
transgressions  of  them  that  did  reign  before 
.  him  ;  that  it  might  be  a  pure  crown ;  that 
God  would  settle  it  upon  the  king's  head, 
and  since  men  that  sat  it  on  were  not  able 
to  settle  it,  that  the  Lord  would  put  it  on 
and  preserve  it."     The  nobles  now,   sum- 
moned according  to  their  rank  by  a  herald, 
took  the   oath   of  allegiance,  and  the  oath 
being  read  to  the  people,  they  all  held  up 
their  hands.     When  this  part  of  the  cere- 
mony was   over,  the   nobles   put   on   their 
coronets,    and   the    earl   of    Crawford   and 
Lindsay  placed    the   sceptre  in    the  king's 
j  hand.     These  proceedings  had  taken  place 
'  in  the  body  of  the  church,  but  the  king  now 
ascended    the    scaffold    again,    the    sword, 
drawn   from    its    scabbard,    being    carried 
before  him  by  the  constable,  aud  he    was 
iustalled  in  the  throne  by  the  marquis  of 
Argyle.     After  some   further  exhortations, 
the  king  showed  himself  to  the  people  with- 
j  out  the  church,  and  was  greeted  with  the 
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same  acclamations  of  "  God  save  king 
Charles  !"  On  his  return  to  the  throne,  the 
nobles  were  introduced  to  take  the  oath  of 
fealty,  after  which  the  minister  pronounced 
a  blessing,  and  the  whole  ceremony  was  con- 
cluded with  a  solemn  address  to  the  king, 
nobles,  and  people,  on  the  obligations  they 
had  severally  entered  into,  and  the  crime 


and  danger  of  breaking  or  neglecting  their 
oaths  arid  promises.  Amid  all  the  splen- 
dour of  this  ceremony,  people's  counte- 
nances betrayed  anxiety  and  gloom,  occa- 
sioned not  more  by  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  kingdom,  than  by  suspicions  of  the 
king's  sincerity  and  anticipations  of  the 
influence  of  the  malignants. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
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HAVING  now  made  himself  sure  of  the  crown, 
Charles  soon  began  to  show  the  presbyterians 
liow  little  favour  they  were  likely  to  receive 
from  him,  the  moment  that  he  could  free  him- 
self from  their  trammels.  At  the  meeting 
of  parliament  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
lord  Burghley,  a  royalist,  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  the  lord  chancellor  London  set 
aside.  The  courtiers  next  obtained  a  vote 
of  censure  on  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  minister 
of  Stirling,  for  his  opposition  to  the  resolu- 
tions relating  to  the  appointments  of  officers 
in  the  army.  They  then  proceeded  to  pro- 
cure the  admission  of  the  high-royalists  into 
the  committee  of  the  estates  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  for  the  management 
of  the  army,  in  which  the  majority  was  so 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  "  malignants," 
that  Argyle  and  those  who  had  shared  in 
power  with  him  were  left  entirely  without 
influence.  There  was  a  violent  debate  on 
this  measure,  in  which  the  king,  being  pre- 
sent, took  part  more  than  once,  and  he  was 
plainly  reproached  with  the  desertion  of 
those  friends  who  had  brought  him  to  the 
throne,  and  with  the  violation  of  his  most 
solemn  assurances  and  oaths.  A  formal 
dissent  was  given  in,  subscribed  by  fourteen 
noblemen,  but  it  was  not  even  allowed  to  be 
recorded ;  and  the  extreme  royalists  now 
requested  the  king  to  assume  in  person  the 
command  of  the  army,  in  assenting  to  which 
he  assured  them,  "  that  he  was  confident 
there  was  none  there  that  would  distrust 
him,  since  he  had  as  much  at  stake  as  any 
of  them  all,  besides  his  oath  to  God,  which 
was  on  him  as  their  king,  yea,  their  cove- 
nanted king."  After  this,  parliament  was 


prorogued  to  the  month  of  May,  when  it 
was  held  at  Stirling,  and,  after  obtaining  an 
evasive  answer  rather  than  the  assent  of  the 
kirk,  an  act  was  passed  rescinding  the  act  of 
classes.  To  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the 
finances,  the  nominal  value  of  the  currency 
was  raised  during  this  session.  On  the  6th 
of  June,  parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
third  Wednesday  in  November,  after  a  com- 
mittee of  the  estates  had  been  appointed,  a 
majority  of  whom  belonged  to  the  extreme 
division  of  malignants,  and  yet  the  king 
added  to  it,  by  his  own  mandate,  his  favourite 
Buckingham.  But  while  the  king  was  thus 
triumphing  over  those  who  had  so  blindly 
brought  him  to  the  throne,  a  severe  chastise- 
ment was  preparing  for  him  in  a  quarter 
from  which  he  seems  not  to  have  ex- 
pected it. 

During  the  commencement  of  the  year, 
the  recruiting  for  the  army  had  been  carried 
on  actively,  and  with  so  much  success,  that 
it  was  now  equal  in  numbers  to  that  which 
had  protected  Edinburgh  before  the  disaster 
at  Dunbar.  Their  position  had  been  skil- 
fully chosen,  both  for  defence  and  for  se- 
curing the  command  of  the  north,  stretch- 
ing from  Stirling  to  the  Torwood,  and  pro- 
tected in  front  by  the  river  Carron.  Crom- 
well had  been  laid  up  with  an  ague  during 
the  winter,  but  as  spring  approached,  he 
recovered  his  health,  and  with  that  his 
energies.  It  appeared  as  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge the  Scots  from  their  present  situation, 
as  it  was  in  their  position  at  Edinburgh,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Dunbar;  and  of  several 
plans  which  suggested  themselves  to  Crom- 
well, he  selected  that  of  an  attack  upon 
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Burntisland,  the  possession  of  which  would 
give  him  the  command  of  Fife.  Leaving 
one  portion  of  his  army  to  make  this  attack, 
for  which  purpose  he  had  collected  boats  at 
Leith  and  Musselburgh,  he  marched  with 
the  rest,  which  was  the  larger  portion  of  his 
army,  westward,  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
the  Scottish  forces.  Some  skirmishes  took 
place  between  the  outposts  of  the  armies,  in 
which  the  English  were  generally  defeated, 
but  the  attempt  on  Burntisland,  which  was 
strongly  fortified,  failed,  and  Cromwell,  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  that  the  Scottish  position 
was  too  strong  to  be  attacked  in  front,  re- 
turned to  his  quarters  about  Linlithgow. 
But  the  Scobs,  while  their  attention  was  oc- 
cupied with  these  movements  of  their  skil- 
ful opponent,  neglected  the  important  pas- 
sage of  North  Queensbury,  which  was  sur- 
prised by  colonel  Overton,  with  a  force  of 
fourteen  hundred  men.  The  Scottish  com- 
mander immediately  saw  his  error  in  leaving 
this  position  so  weakly  defended,  and  he 
determined  to  retain  it.  For  this  purpose  a 
strong  body  of  troops,  under  Brown  and 
Holborne,  was  dispatched  from  Stirling,  but 
Cromwell  had  already  sent  powerful  rein- 
forcements under  general  Lambert,  and  in  a 
very  obstinate  engagement  on  the  heights, 
the  Scottish  detachment  was  defeated  and 
almost  destroyed,  nearly  two  thousand  being 
slain,  and  twelve  hundred  taken  prisoners. 
In  consequence  of  this  victory,  which  was 
gained  in  the  month  of  July,  Burntisland 
and  Inverkeithing  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  Cromwell,  crossing  the  Forth 
with  the  bulk  of  his  forces,  soon  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Fife;  and 
when,  on  his  first  summons,  Perth  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  the  position  of  the  Scottish 
forces  became  very  critical. 

On  the  recommencement  of  hostilities, 
the  king  had  taken  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  appointed  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
his  lieutenant-general.  David  Leslie  acted 
as  major-general,  and  Middleton  as  general 
of  the  horse.  The  king  had  appointed 
general  Massey  to  the  command  of  the 
English  royalists  who  had  taken  or  were 
expected  to  take  arms  in  his  cause.  The 
only  advisers  to  whom  the  king  now  listened 
were  his  high-royalist  friends,  and  they  now 
represented  to  him,  on  one  hand,  the  criti- 
cal position  of  his  army,  which  Cromwell, 
in  consequence  of  his  recent  excesses,  might 
now  force  to  fight  at  disadvantage,  and  on 
the  other,  the  advantages  they  imagined 
might  be  derived  from  transportiag  his  own 
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army  into  England,  where  there  were  no 
forces  to  oppose  his  advance  to  the  capital. 
They  assured  him  that  he  had  numerous 
adherents  in  England  who  only  waited  the 
moment  to  rise  in  his  favour,  and  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  population  were  anxious 
for  any  change  which  would  deliver  them 
from  the  present  government.  Charles, 
unfortunately  for  himself,  listened  to  these 
counsels ;  and  when  Argyle  expostulated  on 
the  folly  of  leaving  a  friendly  people,  who 
were  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  him, 
for  the  very  equivocal  prospects  of  an 
invasion  of  England,  and  quoted  the  late 
duke  of  Hamilton's  expedition  as  a  warning, 
he  was  only  reproached  with  cowardice,  and 
allowed  to  retire  from  the  court  to  his 
estates.  Charles  and  his  favourites  now 
carried  everything  at  their  will,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  August  the  Scottish  army 
began  to  march  into  England.  His  force 
at  this  time  was  estimated  at  eighteen 
thousand  men.  When  intelligence  of  this 
movement  reached  Cromwell,  he  hailed  it 
with  joyful  surprise,  for  the  king  had  done 
voluntarily  that  which  his  opponent  aimed 
eventually  at  forcing  him  to  do.  He  left  a 
garrison  in  Perth,  sent  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men  under  general  Monk  to  re- 
duce Stirling,  dispatched  encouraging  letters 
to  the  English  parliament,  telling  them  that 
the  present  movement  of  the  Scottish  army 
was  similar  to  that  which  two  years  before 
had  ended  in  their  defeat  at  Preston  (except 
that  the  king  showed  greater  folly  than  that 
exhibited  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton  on  the 
former  occasion),  and  with  the  bulk  of  his 
army  marched  after  the  king. 

The  struggle  was  still  going  on  between 
the  king  and  the  presbyterians,  when  the 
army  crossed  the  border  on  the  6th  of 
August,  and  the  latter  had  so  far  shown 
their  strength  that  the  king  found  it  neces- 
sary to  indulge  them  by  issuing  a  proclama- 
tion to  forbid  all  the  English  royalists  who 
would  not  take  the  covenant  from  joining 
the  army.  The  king,  however,  sent  private 
orders  to  Massey,  who  commanded  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  to  suppress  its  publication; 
and  when  the  presbyterians,  who  after  all 
formed  the  bulk  of  the  army,  learnt  this, 
they  lost  all  the  trust  they  had  previously 
put  in  him.  At  Carlisle,  Charles  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Great 
Britain.  He  had  gained  several  days'  march 
in  advance  of  Cromwell,  who  had,  however, 
sent  major-general  Harrison  and  colonel 
Birch  to  hang  upon  his  flanks,  and  harass 
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his  march,  while  Lambert  followed  with  a 
considerable  body  of  horse.  At  Warrington- 
bridge,  a  skirmish  took  place  with  Lambert, 
who  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  confusion, 
and  the  royalists  exulted  in  an  easy  victory. 
But  Leslie  and  the  wiser  of  the  leaders 
began  already  to  have  melancholy  fore- 
bodings. The  country  had  not  risen,  as 
was  expected,  and  the  expedition  appeared 
to  excite  no  sympathy  in  England,  where, 
in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  council  of 
state,  the  militia  was  everywhere  rising 
around  them,  and  forces  were  collecting  to 
oppose  their  progress.  It  was  found  neces- 
sary to  abandon  the  idea  of  marching  to 
London,  and,  as  the  Scottish  army  was  now 
in  need  of  repose,  the  king  directed  his 
course  to  Worcester,  as  the  place  which 
seemed  to  promise  the  safest  quarters,  while 
Massey  could  be  sent  thence  to  Gloucester, 
where  it  was  supposed  that  his  presence 
would  cause  a  rising  among  the  numerous 
royalists  in  those  parts.  When  he  reached 
Worcester,  Charles's  army  was  reduced  to 
under  sixteen  thousand  men.  All  the  re- 
inforcement he  had  received  in  his  march 
consisted  of  a  hundred  horse,  under  a  son  of 
lord  Howard ;  and  at  Worcester  he  was 
joined  by  lord  Talbot  and  a  few  gentlemen 
of  the  royalist  party.  Soon  after  the  king's 
arrival  there,  he  was  joined  by  the  earl  of 
Derby  with  thirty  horse,  all  that  remained 
of  fifteen  hundred  men  whom  lie  had  raised 
for  the  king's  service,  but  who  had  been 
met  and  entirely  defeated  by  a  body  of  the 
parliament's  troops  under  colonel  Lilburne. 
The  king  was  so  much  discouraged  by  this 
last  event,  that  he  proposed  to  go  off  with 
the  horse  from  his  army,  and  endeavour  to 
force  their  way  back  to  Scotland ;  but  this 
senseless  project  was  hindered  by  the  foot, 
who  mutinied,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  suffer  the  cavalry  to  leave  them,  but 
that  they  would  all  fare  alike. 

The   Scots    had   done  all   they  could    to 
strengthen  the  fortifications  of  Worcester, 
:   and  resolved  to  make  a  desperate  resistance; 
but  they  were  now  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
for  Cromwell  had  come    with  his  army  and 
joined  the  militia  and  the  troops  already  col- 
lected there  under  Lambert,  Harrison,  and 
;   Fleetwood.  He  arrived  on  the  28th  of  August, 
j   and  fixed  the  3rd  of  September,  the  anniver- 
j  sary  of  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  for  the  attack 
on  the  Scots  in  Worcester.     Early  in   the 
morning   of    that    day,    Fleetwood    was    to 
march   upon  Powick,   from   whence  it   was 
necessary  to  dislodge  the  Scots,  but  owing 
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to  some  hindrance  he  only  arrived  at  be- 
tween  two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  Scots,  anticipating  the  attack,  had  time 
to  draw  a  considerable  force  out  of  the 
town,  with  which  they  lined  the  hedges  that 
intersected  the  ground  in  dispute.  Fleet- 
wood  thus  met  with  such  a  vigorous  recep- 
tion, that  Cromwell  himself  was  obliged  to 
cross  the  river  and  hasten  over  to  his  assis- 
tance. The  battle  was  fought  here  with  the 
utmost  desperation,  but  as  the  English  forces 
employed  in  the  attack  kept  continually  ac- 
cumulating, the  Scots  were  at  last  forced 
back  into  the  town.  They  there  rallied, 
and  marched  out  in  great  force  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  town,  hoping  to  destroy  the 
division  of  the  English  army  left  there, 
before  Cromwell  could  recross  the  river  to 
its  assistance.  The  battle  raged  here  with 
great  fury  for  three  hours,  and  after  various 
turns  of  fortune,  success  inclined  to  the 
Scots,  when  the  arrival  of  new  combatants 
on  the  part  of  the  English  turned  the 
balance  against  them,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  fall  back  upon  their  entrenchments,  which 
were  all  carried  by  storm,  and  their  de- 
fenders forced  again  into  ihs  town,  the 
victors  and  the  vanquished  entering  it 
together.  It  is  said  that  Charles  had  re- 
mained in  his  lodging  in  Worcester,  and 
taken  no  part  in  the  combat,  and  that  he 
was  actually  awakened  from  sleep  by  the 
confused  noise  of  his  flying  troops.  In- 
formed of  the  state  of  things,  he  rushed 
into  the  street,  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
rally  his  men,  and  then  mingled  in  the 
flight.  The  Scots  had  never  fought  with 
greater  bravery  than  on  this  occasion,  and 
they  were  overcome  only  by  the  superior 
discipline  and  greater  numbers  of  their 
opponents.  Cromwell  himself  acknowledged 
that  it  was  the  "  stiffest"  fight  he  had  ever 
witnessed ;  but  the  victory  was  decisive. 
Three  thousand  Scots  are  said  to  have  been 
slain,  and  from  six  to  seven  thousand  taken 
prisoners  in  the  town,  the  rest  being  mostly 
captured  in  the  flight.  The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  taken,  died  next  day  of  his 
wounds  The  earl  of  Lauderdale,  eleven 
other  noblemen,  and  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  persons  of  distinction,  were  also 
among  the  prisoners.  There  were  taken 
on  this  occasion,  the  royal  standard  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  stand  of  colours, 
the  whole  of  the  baggage,  the  king's  coach 
and  horses,  with  his  robes  of  state,  and  the 
collars  of  his  orders.  The  common  pri- 
soners, like  those  taken  at  Dunbar,  were 
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mostly   sent    away    to    the    plantations   in 
America. 

The  king,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
courtiers,  had  passed  out  of  Worcester  by 
St.  Martin's  gate,  and  for  some  distance 
accompanied  the  fugitives.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  withdrew  from  the  crowd  under 
favour  of  the  darkness,  accompanied  only  by 
two  attendants,  whom  also  he  dismissed  at 
daybreak,  after  he  had  caused  them  to  cut 
off  his  hair.  When  they  had  left  him,  he 
turned  into  a  wood,  and,  as  it  is  well  known 
to  every  reader,  remained  concealed  during 
the  following  day  among  the  branches  of  an 
oak.  The  next  two  days  he  passed  in  a 
barn,  covered  with  hay,  and  fed  by  a  cot- 
tager, who  was  ignorant  of  his  quality. 
Before  leaving  this  asylum,  he  changed 
clothes  with  his  protector.  After  consider- 
able privations  and  suffering,  he  was  rescued 
from  both  by  the  catholic  families  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  passed  him  from  house 
to  house,  and  concealed  him  in  the  secret 
lurking-places  with  which  their  houses 
abounded,  until,  after  using  various  dis- 
guises, he  reached  Ly me- Regis,  in  Dor- 
setshire, where  a  ship  had  been  provided 
for  him.  But  some  suspicions  having 
arisen  in  the  place,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
thence  and  resume  his  wanderings,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  passed  through  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  commanded  by  colonel  Des- 
borough,  and  had  other  hair-breadth  escapes. 
At  last  he  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a 
small  vessel  at  a  little  fishing-town  in  Sussex, 
and  next  day,  which  was  the  17th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  landed  at  Fecamp,  in  Normandy. 
Most  of  the  courtiers  who  had  at  first  ac- 
companied him  in  his  flight  from  Worcester, 
were  captured  by  the  parliamentarians,  and 
many  of  them  underwent  long  imprison- 
ment. The  earl  of  Derby  was  discovered 
and  captured  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
and  being  taken  to  his  own  town  of  Bolton, 
he  was  there  brought  to  trial  before  a  high 
court  of  commission,  convicted  of  treason 
against  the  commonwealth,  and  beheaded. 

When  the  news  of  this  great  disaster  ar- 
rived in  Scotland,  it  crushed  the  royalists, 
and  gave  a  greatly-increased  importance  to 
the  party  of  the  remonstrants,  by  justifying 
their  worst  forebodings.  A  number  of  the 
ministers  of  Edinburgh  held  a  clay  of  humi- 
liation, to  implore  the  mercy  of  God  upon 
their  afflicted  country,  and  to  confess  their 
sin  in  their  too  much  compliance  with  their 
king.  They  afterwards  held  meetings  to 
consult  on  terms  of  arrangement  with  Eng- 
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and,  but  division  and  disagreement  among 
;hemselves  stood  in  the  way  of  any  satis- 
'actory  result.     Another  committee,  under 
the    direction  of  lord  Warriston,  met  pri- 
vately to  consult  on  the  same  subject,  and 
were  willing  to  yield  the  question  of  monar- 
chical government,  and  to  suppress  the  feudal 
nfluence  of  the  aristocracy,  as  well  as  the  po- 
itical  power  of  the  ministers.     But  the  vic- 
arious parliament  seemed  little  inclined  to 
stop  in  its  course  of  success,  and  Scotland, 
completely  drained  of  its  soldiery,  was  unable 
to  offer  any  prolonged  resistance.     Before 
"rom well's  "crowning  victory"  at  Worcester, 
the  only  remaining  strongholds  of  any  im- 
portance   in    Scotland   had  fallen  into  the 
lands  of  the  parliamentarian  troops.     The 
Highlanders,  who  were  left  to  defend  Stirling, 
yielded  that  important  fortress  to  Monk  on 
;he  14th  of  August,  on  condition   only  of 
ieing  allowed  to  return  to  their  homes  with 
the  property  entrusted  to  their  protection  as 
plunder.   Dundee  was  expected  to  have  made 
a  resolute  defence,  and,  in  spite  of  the  re- 
monstrances of  the  ministers,  the  governor, 
Sir  Robert  Lumsden,  refused  to  surrender ; 
but  it  was  taken  by  storm,  in  consequence  it 
was  said  of  the  drunkenness  of  the  garrison, 
and  was    given    up    to    the   indiscriminate 
plunder  of  the    assailants,   who  committed 
every  kind  of  outrage  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  carried  off  property  to  the  value,  it  was 
reported,  of  two  millions  and-a-half,  for  all 
the  riches  of  the  surrounding  country  had 
been  deposited  there  for  security.     The  go- 
vernor was  put  to  death  in  cold  blood  by 
order  of  Monk,  who  sent  the  ministers  of 
the  town,  and  a  number  of  members  of  the 
committee  of  the  estates  who  had  been  seized 
at  a  meeting  at  Alyth,  prisoners  to  London. 
Several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  moderate 
royalist  party,  including  the  lord  chancellor 
Loudon,  the  earl   of   Leven,    lords  Ogilvy 
and  Crawford,  and  other  noblemen,  held  a 
meeting  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Dundee,  in 
the  belief  that  it  would  be  able  to  hold  out, 
but  in  consequence  of  treachery  they  were 
surprised  by  colonel  Allured  at  their  place 
of  rendezvous,   and   their  levies   dispersed. 
Such  of  the  committee  as  had  escaped,  held 
a  new  meeting,  and  proposed  to  appoint  the 
young  earl  of  Huutley,  who  had  been  re- 
stored  by  Charles   to   his  father's  forfeited 
title,  their  captain,  but  on  the  approach  of 
the  enemy  they  dispersed  and  fled  beyond 
the  Spcy,  with  the  exception  of  Huntlcy  and 
Balcarras,  who  remained  and  submitted  to 
the  English.     The  marquis  of  Argyle  held 
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out  almost  alone,  arid,  convinced  of  the  des- 
perate state  of  affairs,  he  sent  proposals  to 
Monk  to  stop  the  further  effusion  of  blood ; 
hut  the  republican  general  returned  for  an- 
swer that  he  could  not  correspond  with  him 
without  the  authority  of  parliament.  Argyle, 
after  in  vain  calling  upon  the  estates  to  meet 
in  convention  at  Inverness,  gathered  his  clan 
and  prepared  to  organise  a  resistance  in  the 
highland  fastnesses.  «  His  estates  were  in- 
vaded by  major-general  Dean,  at  the  head 
of  some  regiments  of  horse  and  foot,  but  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  through 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  procuring  pro- 
visions in  the  desolated  country.  Returning, 
however,  suddenly  by  sea,  he  surprised  the 
marquis,  who  was  lying  sick  in  his  castle  of 
Inverness,  and  extorted  from  him  a  reluctant 
submission  to  the  parliament  of  England. 

With  its  now  almost  innumerable  divi- 
sions, religions  and  political,  Scotland,  re- 
maining independent  of  England,  became  a 
dangerous  neighbour,  and  the  English  par- 
liament sought  to  bring  it  under  its  own 
influence.  This  was  to  be  done  by  what 
was  termed  an  incorporating  union.  For 
this  purpose,  the  lord  chief  justice  St.  John, 
sir  Harry  Vane  the  younger,  major-generals 
Lambert  and  Dean,  lieutenant-general  Monk, 
colonel  Fen  wick,  alderman  Tichburn,  and 
major  Solloway,  were  appointed  commis- 
sioners to  Scotland,  with  instructions  to 
treat  with  the  people  for  establishing  peace 
in  the  country,  without  any  reference  to  the 
government,  which  indeed  could  now  be 
scarcely  said  to  exist.  These  commissioners, 
on  their  arrival  in  Scotland,  found  that 
kingdom  in  a  deplorable  state  of  anarchy. 
The  action  of  the  courts  of  justice  was  sus- 
pended. Edinburgh  and  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  were  without  magistrates,  for,  in 
the  state  of  things,  nobody  would  venture  to 
assume  an  office  which  might  make  him 
liable  for  the  debts  of  the  community,  while 
there  was  no  visible  power  to  which  he  could 
look  for  legal  remedy.  A  committee  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh  went  to  the  English 
commissioners  on  their  arrival  at  Dalkeith, 
and  coupled  with  an  invitation  to  their  city 
a  request  for  the  restoration  of  their  magis- 
tracy. This  request  was  acceded  to,  and  a 
new  charter  was  given.  Dundee  followed 
the  example  of  Edinburgh,  and  obtained  the 
same  result.  It  is  understood  that  in  sjich 
cases  the  commissioners  made  it  a  condition 
that  the  new  magistrates  should  choose 
deputies  to  treat  on  the  union  of  the  two 
countries.  The  ministers  of  the  kirk  formed 
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the  only  body  which  possessed  any  consider- 
able energy,  and  they  were  divided  among 
themselves.  The  remonstrants,  who  formed 
a  strong  body,  were  favourable  to  a  union 
with  England,  because,  with  clearer  views 
than  their  brethren  of  the  dangers  which 
they  had  just  escaped  from  royalty  in  the 
person  of  Charles  II.,  they  looked  upon  this 
union  as  a  guarantee  against  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical persecution.  The  other  party,  who 
still  pretended  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of 
the  king's  conversion  to  the  covenant,  and 
looked  upon  him  as  their  lawful  king, 
were  naturally  opposed  to  the  union,  inde- 
pendent of  their  hostility  to  the  "  sectaries." 
Cromwell,  with  his  characteristic  spirit  of 
toleration,  and  well  aware  of  the  evil  effects 
which  had  already  been  produced  in  Scot- 
land by  the  political  power  of  the  kirkmen, 
had  already,  in  all  parts  where  he  had  esta- 
blished his  power,  forbidden  the  imposition 
of  any  covenant  by  the  church  without  the 
sanction  of  the  English  parliament,  and  had 
ordered  that  no  civil  officer  should  molest 
the  persons  or  estates  of,  or  prevent  others 
from  holding  intercourse  with,  those  who 
might  be  excommunicated  by  the  church. 
The  ministers  took  the  alarm  at  this  intru- 
sion, as  they  considered  it,  upon  their  eccle- 
siastical rights,  and,  expecting  that  Cromwell 
would  have  the  direction  of  Scottish  affairs, 
they  had  drawn  up  a  letter  to  him,  in  which 
they  deprecated  the  intended  union  as  a 
measure  that  "  would  draw  on  a  subordina- 
tion of  the  church  to  the  state  in  the  things 
of  Christ,  introduce  magistrates  of  principles 
contrary  to  the  church,  and  tolerate  the 
gathering  of  private  churches  and  the 
preaching  of  troopers."  This  letter  was  laid 
before  the  commissioners,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  latter  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  toleration  was  combined  with  respect 
for  and  protection  of  the  church  established 
in  Scotland.  It  was  declared, — "That,  for 
promoting  of  holiness  and  the  power  of  god- 
liness, all  care  should  be  used  for  publishing 
the  gospel  of  Christ  in  all  parts  of  the  laud, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  faithful  dis- 
penseis  thereof;  and  care  taken  for  remov- 
ing of  scandalous  persons  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  and  placing  others,  fitly  qualified 
with  gifts  for  instructing  the  people,  in  their 
stead  ;  and  encouragement  be  given  from  all  i 
authority  to  such  as  shall  join  in  the  service 
of  God,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  church 
of  Scotland,  in  their  peaceable  and  inoffen- 
sive exercise  of  the  same ;  and  others,  not 
satisfied  with  that  form,  shall  serve  and 
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worship  God  in  any  other  gospel  way.  That 
all  magistrates  who  lived  peaceably,  and 
exercised  their  functions  as  terrors  only  to 
evil-doers,  should  be  protected  by  them ; 
and  that  all  merchants,  tradesmen,  and 
craftsmen,  possessing  estates  not  above  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  all  others  under  two 
hundred  pounds,  soldiers  and  moss-troopers 
excepted,  should  be  freed  from  all  forfeitures, 
molestation,  or  trouble,  for  anything  they 
had  done  during  the  war."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  all  conciliatory  language  or  acts,  the 
Scottish  people  in  general  were  opposed  to 
the  union,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty, 
and  after  the  employment  of  threats  as  well 
as  promises,  that  one-third  of  the  number  of 
delegates  which  the  towns  and  boroughs  were 
summoned  to  send,  were  got  together  to 
vote  for  the  union.  Their  consent  being  thus 
obtained,  a  bill  was  brought  into  the  parlia- 
ment of  England  for  the  union  and  incorpo- 
ration of  Scotland  with  the  English  com- 
monwealth, and  it  was  in  committee  when, 
early  in  1653,  the  parliament  was  forcibly 
dissolved  by  Cromwell. 

In  the  act  establishing  a  protectorate,  the 
incorporating  union  of  Scotland  with  Eng- 
land was  stated  as  an  existing  fact,  though 
the  number  of  representatives  Scotland  was 
to  send  to  the  parliament,  and  their  distri- 
bution among  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  was  left  to  the  decision  of  the  pro- 
tector and  his  council.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  12th  of  April,  1654,  that  Crom- 
well's ordinance  for  the  completing  of  this 
union  appeared,  under  himself  as  protector 
of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  It  discharged  the  people  of 
Scotland  from  all  fealty  or  allegiance  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  abolished  the  separate 
monarchy  and  authority  of  the  three  estates 
of  Scotland,  and  fixed  the  number  of  mem- 
bers to  sit  for  Scotland  and  the  isles  in  the 
united  parliament  at  thirty.  The  tendency 
of  the  general  provisions  of  this  act  was 
decidedly  advantageous  to  Scotland.  All 
imposts  or  duties  which  affected  the  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries,  com- 
mercial or  other,  were  entirely  taken  off, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  each  were  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  and  freedom  in  all  parts 
of  the  commonwealth  ;  all  feudal  vassalage 
and  servitude,  by  which  estates  were  held 
tinder  tenures  of  personal  service,  was 
abolished  ;  lands  were  freed  from  all  de- 
mands, except  the  fines  due  upon  the  death 
of  the  lords,  or  the  death  or  alienation  of 
the  tenant,  and  even  this  was  confined 
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within  certain  limits;  and  all  hereditary 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  chiefs  was  sup- 
pressed. These  reforms  were  all  calculated 
to  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  middle  classes 
in  Scotland;  but  the  two  great  parties  in 
the  kirk  still  continued  their  struggle.  The 
royalist  party,  or  those  who  approved  of  the 
resolution  of  the  committee  relating  to  the 
employment  of  malignants,  and  who  on 
that  account  was  called  the  resolutioners, 
held  that  they  were  still  bound  to  endeavour 
the  recall  of  the  king,  and  to  labour  for  a 
uniformity  of  religion ;  while  the  remon- 
strants held  that  they  ought  to  accept  the 
toleration  offered  them  by  the  common- 
wealth, and  avoid  attempting  anything 
against  a  government  which  protected  their 
civil  rights,  without  encroaching  on  their 
religious  liberty.  At  the  time  of  the  disso- 
lution of  the  long  parliament  and  establish- 
ment of  the  protectorate,  this  dispute  was 
carried  into  the  general  assembly ;  and  in 
an  assembly  held  at  St.  Andrews,  the  reso- 
lutioners obtained  a  majority,  and  procured 
an  approval  of  their  proceedings.  The  re- 
monstrants refused  to  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  assembly,  protesting  against 
it  as  prelimited,  and  from  this  circumstance 
their  party  was  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  protesters.  The  assembly  re- 
taliated by  deposing  three,  and  suspending 
one,  of  the  leading  ministers  of  the  protest- 
ing party  ;  but  the  latter,  so  far  from  being 
discouraged,  increased  in  numbers  and  bold- 
ness, and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
outvote  their  opponents  in  another  assembly, 
they  were  preparing  to  try  their  strength  in 
a  third,  when  in  the  July  of  1653,  Crom- 
well, who  saw  the  mischief  that  these  dis- 
sensions were  likely  to  create,  forbade  all 
further  meetings  of  general  assemblies,  but 
permitted  still  the  meetings  of  presbyteries, 
synods,  &c. 

In  spite  of  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  apparent  impossibility  of 
raising  any  efficient  army  (so  completely 
had  Scotland  been  drained  of  its  fightiug- 
men),  the  king,  in  his  exile,  still  attempted 
to  excite  insurrection,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  worked  upon  the  vain  ambition  of  two 
noblemen,  Glencairn  and  Balcarras,  who 
were  driven  into  a  premature  outbreak  by 
the  interception  and  discovery  of  their  cor- 
respondence. In  the  August  of  1653, 
Glencairn  assembled  some  of  the  heads  of 
highland  clans,  including  the  lairds  of  Glen- 
garry, Lochiel,  Tulliallan,  and  others,  in 
the  mountains  of  Athol,  where  they  were 
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joined  by  lords  Kenmore  and  Lorn,  and, 
encouraged  by  false  or  exaggerated  reports 
of  Cromwell's  difficulties  aud  of  preparations 
abroad  to  restore  their  king,  they  began  to 
raise  their  forces.  Two  successful  though 
triiliug  skirmishes,  in  the  well-known  passes 
of  Aberfoyle  and  the  Trossachs,  encouraged 
many  to  join  them,  and  lord  Keiimore  is 
said  to  have  had  great  success  in  recruiting 
by  carrying  with  him  on  his  march  what 
the  writers  of  the  time  describe  as  "  a  runlet 
of  strong  waters,"  which  was  called  popu- 
larly "  Keumore's  drum."  Glencairn  began 
by  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
"  called  upon  all  true  royalists  who  detested 
the  monstrous  republic,  builded  with  the 
bones  and  cemented  with  the  blood  of  their 
dread  sovereign,  who  loved  presbytery  and 
hated  toleration,  who  acknowledged  obe- 
dience to  their  righteous  king,  as  the  father 
of  their  country  and  God's  vicegerent  upon 
earth,  who  did  not  wish  to  degenerate  from 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  who  would 
never  bend  to  a  foreign  yoke,  Roman,  Pict, 
Dane,  British,  or  Saxon,  to  join  with  his 
army  and  their  brethren  the  highlanders ; 
whose  praise  it  was  that  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  lawful  magistrates  could  never  be 
banished  out  of  their  hearts,  whatever  else 
might  be  alleged  against  them ;  nor  would 
they  admit  easily  of  innovation  in  matters 
of  religion,  so  that  the  most  scrupulous 
might  join  with  them  in  this  cause  without 
hurting  their  conscience,  separating  only 
from  their  vices,  if  any  should  appear." 
With  much  more  hypocritical  professions  of 
regard  for  their  religion  and  the  covenant, 
Glencairn  hoped  to  gain  over  the  strict 
presbyterians,  in  which  he  was  not  success- 
ful, though  his  summons  to  arms  caused 
considerable  agitation  in  the  highlands,  and 
he  had  soon  collected  a  respectable  force 
under  his  banner.  In  a  progress  towards 
the  north,  where  he  hoped  to  be  joined  by 
the  Gordons,  the  earl  had  several  skirmishes 
with  general  Morgan  with  various  success ; 
but  he  had  established  his  head-quarters  in 
Badenoch,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  with 
a  considerable  force,  which  was  increased  by 
large  reinforcements  brought  in  by  Ken- 
more  and  Lorn.  No  sooner,  however,  were 
they  united,  than  jealousies  and  dissensions 
broke  out  among  the  leaders.  Balcarras 
refused  to  serve  under  Glencairn,  insisting 
that  the  army  should  be  governed  by  a  com- 
mittee, and  that  none  should  be  admitted 
who  did  not  take  the  oath  to  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.  Glencairn  overcame 


outward  opposition  by  producing  the  king's 
commission  appointing  him  captain-general 
of  the  whole  forces,  but  the  dissatisfaction 
still  existed,  and  complaints  were  sent  se- 
cretly to  the  king.  The  discovery  of  this 
correspondence  increased  the  general  dis- 
trust, and  Balcarras  withdrew  from  the 
army,  and  joined  the  king  on  the  continent. 
Lorn  also  withdrew  with  his  troops,  but 
being  pursued  by  a  strong  body  of  horse 
under  the  lairds  of  Glengarry  and  Lochiel, 
with  orders  to  compel  him  to  return,  he 
escaped  with  a  few  of  his  followers  who  were 
well  mounted,  leaving  the  rest,  to  return  to 
the  army  only  to  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  deserting  and  returning  to  their 
homes.  While  he  thus  lost  some  of  his 
native  force  by  jealousies  and  divisions, 
Glencairn  received  a  small  but  more  effective 
accession  of  strength  in  a  party  of  English 
royalists  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Wogan.  Wogan  was  an  officer  who,  during 
the  war,  had  served  under  the  parliament, 
but  he  went  over  to  the  opposite  party  after 
the  execution  of  the  king.  He  then  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Ormond's  body-guard  in  Ireland,  and  he 
accompanied  that  nobleman  to  the  court  of 
Charles  II.  in  France,  where,  hearing  of  the 
rising  under  Glencairn,  he  determined  to 
proceed  to  the  highlands  and  join  him. 
Passing  secretly  through  England,  he  col- 
lected together  nearly  a  hundred  of  the 
more  desperate  of  the  king's  party,  and  they 
reached  the  mountains  of  Scotland  in  small 
parties  and  in  disguise.  Wogan  and  his 
party  of  English  raised  the  envy  of  the  ill- 
clad  highlanders  by  their  dashing  uniforms, 
but  they  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
daring  bravery,  though  their  leaders  did  not 
live  to  do  any  important  service  to  the  royal 
cause.  In  an  encounter  with  some  of  Crom- 
well's troops,  near  Drummond  in  Athol, 
Wogan  received  a  wound,  of  which  he  died 
through  the  unskilful  treatment  of  the  sur- 
geon who  attended  him. 

With  an  army  respectable  in  numbers, 
though  ill-organised,  Glencairn  marched 
throt  gh  Aberdeenshire  into  Murray,  where 
he  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Elgin,  to  wait 
for  the  supplies  which  had  been  promised 
him  from  the  continent;  but  hearing  that 
Middleton,  with  the  king's  commission,  had 
arrived  in  Sutherland,  he  marched  thither, 
closely  pursued  and  watched  by  Morgan 
with  a  body  of  English  forces.  Middleton's 
commission  superseded  that  of  Glencairn, 
who  immediately  surrendered  to  him  the 
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chief  command.  Their  army  was  at  this 
time  quartered  at  Dornoch,  and  in  return  for 
a  feast  which  the  new  commander-in-chief 
had  given  there,  the  earl  invited  him  and 
his  principal  officers  to  his  house  at  Kettle,  a 
few  miles  distant.  At  this  entertainment, 
Gleiicairn,  in  pledging  Middleton's  health, 
spoke  complimentarily  of  the  army  of  which 
he  had  just  resigned  the  command ;  in  reply 
to  which  sir  George  Monro,  who  had  been 
appointed  lieutenant-general  under  Monro, 
rose  up  rudely,  and  interrupting  him,  ex- 
claimed, with  an  oath,  that  his  men  "  were 
no  other  than  a  pack  of  thieves  and  robbers," 
and  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  "  show  him 
other  sort  of  men."  Glengarry,  who  was 
one  of  the  party,  sprung  up  from  his  seat  in 
great  anger,  but  he  was  hindered  from  speak- 
ing by  the  earl,  who  said  to  him,  "  Forbear, 
Glengarry,  it  is  I  that  am  levelled  at ;"  and 
then,  addressing  himself  to  sir  George 
Monro,  he  told  him  that  he  was  a  base  liar, 
and  that  his  levies  were  neither  thieves  nor 
rogues,  but  much  better  men  than  he  would 
ever  raise.  The  dispute  threatened  to  become 
serious,  when  Middleton  interposed,  and 
intimating  rather  strongly  his  opinion  that 
quarrelling  among  themselves  was  not  the 
most  promising  way  of  promoting  the  service 
of  the  king,  he  called  for  wine,  and  then, 
addressing  the  two  principal  disputants,  he 
said,  "  I  will  have  you  both  to  be  friends. 
My  lord  Gleiicairn,  I  think  you  did  the 
greatest  wrong  in  calling  sir  George  a  liar, 
and  you,  therefore,  shall  begin  by  drinking 
to  him,  and  he  shall  pledge  you."  Glencairn 
complied  without  hesitation,  but  Monro 
refused  haughtily  to  be  reconciled,  and  in 
this  humour  the  party  separated. 

Even  this  senseless  quarrel  brought  con- 
siderable hurt  to  the  royal  cause.  Monro, 
the  same  evening,  sent  the  earl  a  challenge, 
and  they  met  next  morning  (which  was  Sun- 
day) a  short  distance  from  Dornoch,  the 
former  accompanied  by  his  brother,  and  the 
earl  by  his  trumpeter.  They  were  both 
mounted,  and  armed  alike  with  broadswords 
and  pistols.  After  firing  without  effect,  they 
drew  their  broadswords  and  made  several 
passes  without  injuring  each  other,  until 
Glencairn  gave  his  opponent  so  severe  a 
blow  on  his  left  hand  that  he  could  no  longer 
hold  the  bridle  or  therefore  manage  his 
horse,  and  he  challenged  the  earl  to  fight  on 
foot.  "  Yea,  carle,"  said  Glencairu,  who  was 
much  incensed,  "  I  will  let  you  know  that  I 
am  a  match  for  you  either  on  foot  or  on 
horseback!"  and  with  that,  they  engaged 
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each  other  on  foot.  At  the  very  first  encoun- 
ter the  earl  struck  Monro  so  violent  a  blow 
across  the  forehead,  that  the  blood  ran  into 
his  eyes,  and  he  could  not  see  to  attack  his 
opponent  or  to  defend  himself.  Glencairn 
would  have  thrust  his  sword  through  his 
body,  but  he  was  hindered  by  his  man,  John 
White,  who  pushed  aside  his  sword,  saying, 
"  You  have  enough  of  him,  my  lord  !"  Pro- 
voked at  the  interruption,  Glencairn  angrily 
struclc  his  man  over  the  shoulders  with  the 
flat  of  his  sword,  and  then  leaped  on  his 
horse  and  rode  away  to  his  own  quarters. 
Monro  bled  so  profusely,  that  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty, though  assisted  by  his  brother,  in 
making  his  way  home  to  the  camp.  This 
duel  was  followed  immediately  by  another 
between  two  inferior  officers  who  severally 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mpnro  or  of  Glencairn, 
and  Monro's  champion  was  run  through  the 
body  and  killed  on  the  spot  by  his  opponent. 
The  latterwas  placed  under  arrest  for  murder, 
and  having  been  tried  by  court-martial,  was 
shot  at  the  cross  of  Dornoch,  in  spite  of  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  Glencairn  for  his 
pardon.  The  earl,  disgusted  by  the  little 
consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  separated 
himself  from  the  main  army,  and  carrying 
with  him  a  small  body  of  volunteers,,  marched 
into  Lennox. 

The  insurgents  had  been  allowed  to  go  on 
so  far  with  little  molestation,  on  account  of 
the  other  important  matters  which  absorbed 
Cromwell's  attention  after  his  elevation  to 
the  protectorate,  but  in  the  May  of  1654  he 
sent  Monk  back  to  Scotland,  to  reassume  the 
command  of  the  army  there.  Immediately 
after  his  arrival,  Monk  collected  a  con- 
siderable force,  and  marched  to  Aberdeen. 
He  then  separated  his  army  into  two  divi- 
sions, placing  the  one  under  the  command 
of  Morgan,  and  they  entered  the  highlands 
in  tvvo  lines  of  march.  Morgan  overtook 
the  royalists  at  Lochgarrie,  and  coming 
upon  them  unawares,  completely  defeated 
them.  The  only  serious  resistance  was 
made  by  the  English  gentlemen  who  had 
followed  Wogan ;  the  rest  of  the  army  fled 
and  dispersed  in  the  mountains.  Middleton 
escaped  with  a  few  of  his  followers  to  Caith- 
ness, whence  he  returned  to  France.  His 
baggage  and  papers  were  taken  by  the 
English.  Glencairn's  party  displayed  more 
courage,  but  conscious  that  the  sort  of 
predatory  warfare  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged could  lead  to  no  ultimate  advantage, 
they  accepted  favourable  conditions  which 
were  offered  them,  which  secured  their  lives 
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and  fortunes  to  all  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  were  to  have  passes  to  carry  them  to 
their  respective  homes.  The  officers  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  horses  and  arms,  and 
the  men  their  horses,  but  these  were  to 
deliver  up  their  arms,  and  receive  for  them 
their  value  in  money.  These  conditions  were 
honourably  performed,  and  thus  was  ended 
the  last  attempt  at  resistance  to  the  power 
of  Cromwell. 

The  administration  of  the  country  under 
the  protectorate  was  now  definitely  arranged ; 
it  was  committed  to  a  council  of  state,  con- 
sisting of  nine  persons,  general  Monk,  lords 
Broghill  and  Charles  Howard,  colonels 
Scroope,  Desborough,  Whethen,  and  Cooper, 
and  two  Scots,  Lockhart  and  Swinton. 
Lord  Broghill  was  president  of  the  council. 
Their  powers  were  extensive,  but  exercised 
with  wisdom  and  prudence ;  and  the  sol- 
diery, to  whom  the  police  of  the  country 
was  entrusted,  conciliated  everybody  by  their 
sobriety  and  peaceable  conduct.  Under 
this  government,  indeed,  Scotland  enjoyed 
an  interval  of  peace  and  happiness  such  as 
she  had  never  experienced  before.  Justice 
was  at  length  administered  with  perfect  im- 
partiality in  a  country  where  formerly  the 
corruptness  of  the  courts  had  been  pro- 
verbially notorious.  The  English  officers, 
who  were  appointed  to  the  commissary  and 
sheriff  courts,  threw  aside  the  quibbling 
technicalities  of  the  laws,  and  decided  all 
cases  by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense, 
which  made  law  processes  more  rapid  and 
certain,  and  at  the  same  time  far  more 
cheap.  In  the  higher  court  justice  was 
administered  by  four  English  and  three 
Scottish  judges,  with  extraordinary  vigour 
and  purity.  The  commerce  of  Scotland 
under  Cromwell  was  rapidly  developing 
itself,  for  not  only  did  the  Scottish  people 
enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  free  intercourse 
with  England,  but  English  merchants  and 
manufacturers  established  themselves  in 
Scotland,  and  assisted  in  giving  an  impulse 
to  the  national  industry.  The  taxes  were 
supported  without  murmurs  when  it  was  felt 
that  they  secured  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement which  rendered  it  easy  to  pay 
them.  And  although  the  presbyterian  mi- 
nisters felt  aggrieved  at  what  they  looked 
upon  as  the  subjection  of  the  church  to  the 
civil  power,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  people 
in  general  were  not  glad  of  an  arrangement 
which  relieved  them  from  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  former  discord ;  and  it  is  certain 


that  the  ministers  themselves,  no  longer 
having  the  arm  of  the  magistrate  at  their 
disposal,  devoted  themselves  to  the  more 
useful  duties  of  instruction,  and  improving 
the  people  under  their  charge.  Under  the 
tolerant  spirit  of  Cromwell's  government, 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  all  religious 
persecution. 

Unfortunately  for  Scotland,  this  period 
of  peace  was  not  destined  to  be  of  long 
duration,  and  a  dark  and  melancholy  age 
was  at  hand.  Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  two  great  victories  at 
Duubar  and  Worcester,  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1658.  The  history  of  the  weak  govern- 
ment of  his  son  and  successor  is  well  known. 
Monk  remained  still  in  command  of  the 
army  in  Scotland,  which  under  the  protec- 
torate had  varied  in  numbers  between  nine 
and  twelve  thousand  men.  At  the  time 
when  Lambert  was  forcibly  dissolving  the 
parliament,  Monk  had  gained  the  sympathy 
of  the  Scots  by  showing  a  leaning  to  pres- 
byterianism,  and  by  dismissing  many  of  the 
sectaries  from  his  army  and  replacing  them 
by  old  Scottish  soldiers.  He  now  hastily 
assembled  the  commissioners  of  the  shires, 
and  the  impression  which  his  presbyterian 
bearing  had  made  was  so  great,  that  they 
consented  at  once  to  give  him  an  advance 
of  taxes.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  to 
assist  these  commissioners  in  preserving  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  the  country,  he 
marched  with  the  rest  to  Coldstream,  and 
placed  a  garrison  in  Berwick.  A  number 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  waited  upon  him 
here,  and  offered  to  raise  forces  to  act  in 
Concert  with  him,  but  this  offer  he  declined, 
well  knowing  that  it  would  only  have  been 
an  embarrassment  to  him  in  the  intrigues 
he  was  now  contemplating;  but  he  told 
them  that,  if  compelled,  he  should  retire 
upon  Stirling,  and  there  seek  and  expect 
their  assistance.  Monk  reached  London  in 
safety,  overcame  opposition  by  military 
force,  and  when  he  found  that  it  was  likely 
to  be  the  most  advantageous  policy  to  him- 
self personally,  the  man  who  had  marched 
out  of  Scotland  with  the  declaration  that  he 
had  no  other  end  in  view  than  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation  in  a  free  commonwealth 
and  the  defence  of  godliness  and  godly  men, 
used  the  power  which  through  this  declara- 
tion he  had  obtained  to  bring  back  the  king 
without  conditions.  Charles  the  Second 
was  received  into  London  as  the  successor 
to  his  father  on  the  29th  of  May,  1660. 
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WHEN  Charles  had  thus  regained  the  sove- 
reignty, the  presbyterians  soon  found  what 
kind  of  return  they  were  destined  to  receive 
for  the  blind  devotion  they  had  shown  to  him 
and  for  the  blood  they  had  shed  in  his  cause. 
All  moderate  men,  the  true  friends  of  the 
monarchy  in  its  constitutional  form,   were 
neglected  and  persecuted,  while  offices  and 
promotions  were  lavished  only  on  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves   by  unprinci- 
pled  subserviency  to   the   king's   passions. 
Middleton,   a  brave  soldier  who  had  risen 
from  the  ranks,  but  a  man  without  religion 
and   without   probity,    was    appointed    the 
king's    commissioner    or   representative   to 
parliament.     Lauderdale  was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  state,  with  the  office  of  Scottish 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,   which   en- 
abled him  to  remain  in  London  and  be  near 
the  king's  person.     The  earl  of  Rothes  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  in  Scot- 
land ;  the  chancellorship  was  given  to  the 
earl  of  Glencairn,  and  the  treasurership  to 
the  earl  of  Crawford ;  the  earl  Marshal  was 
named  lord  privy  seal ;  sir  Archibald  Prim- 
rose, clerk-register;  and  sir  John  Fletcher, 
lord-advocate.      The  appointment  of  Mid- 
dleton  to   the   high   office   thus   conferred 
upon  him    was   the    work    of  the   English 
chancellor,    Hyde   earl  of  Clarendon,   who 
was  the  king's  chief  adviser,  and  as  Lauder- 
dale, who  was  not  a  friend  of  Clarendon's, 
had  obtained  the  secretaryship  through  his 
own  personal  favour  with  the  king,   there 
was  jealousy  and  hatred  between  him  and 
Middleton  from  the  first.     After  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  great  officers  of  state,  all  the 
Scotchmen  of  rank  then  in  London,  met 
under  the  king's  authority  at  the  house  of 
the  earl  of  Crawford  to  consult  on  Scottish 
affairs,  and  after  considerable  debate,  it  was 
decided  by  the  majority,  who  were  presby- 
terians, that  the  committee  of  estates  ap- 
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pointed  by  the  parliament  of  1650  should 
be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  affairs 
until  a  parliament  were  elected  and  assem- 
bled. Subsequently,  it  was  objected  by 
Mackenzie  of  Tarbet  that  this  committee  of 
the  estates  was  an  illegal  body,  as  having 
been  appointed  by  a  parliament  which  was 
neither  legal  nor  free,  but  a  mere  creation 
of  the  rebellion,  and  from  which  all  the 
friends  of  Montrose  were  excluded.  The 
king,  who  was  very  ready  to  snatch  at  any 
quibble  which  justified  the  persecution  of 
those  he  disliked  or  which  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  interference  of  arbitrary 
power,  approved  of  this  objection,  and  would 
have  had  it  acted  upon;  but  Lauderdale 
and  Crawford,  who  saw  its  impolicy  at  that 
time,  explained  it  to  the  king  so  satisfac- 
torily, that  he  caused  the  opposition  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  committee  of  estates 
to  be  dropped. 

The  first  acts  of  the  new  king  relating  to 
Scotland  were  of  the  most  odious  character. 
He  sent  down  warrants  to  Edinburgh  for 
the  apprehension  of  sir  Archibald  Johnston 
lord  Warriston,  sir  John  Chicsley,  and  sir 
James  Stuart,  provost  of  Edinburgh.  The 
warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Chiesley  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Stuart,  who  by  virtue  of  his 
office  was  to  execute  it,  and  when  in  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  he  conducted  him  into  the 
castle,  he  was  placed  under  arrest  himself. 
The  lord  Warriston,  against  whom  the  king 
had  a  personal  pique,  happened  to  be  ab- 
sent from  Edinburgh,  and  hearing  of  the 
arrest  of  his  friends,  made  his  escape  to  the 
continent.  A  still  more  odious  act  was  the 
arrest  of  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  had 
arrived  in  London,  encouraged  to  expect  a 
courteous  reception  from  the  kind  manner 
in  which  his  sou,  the  lord  Lorn,  had  already 
been  received  there.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Whitehall,  and  Lorn,  who  had 
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easy  access  to  the  king,  went  to  ask  permis- 
sion for  his  father  to  be  introduced  to  kiss 
his  majesty's  hand.    But  while  he  was  wait-  j 
ing  for  the  king's  reply,  the  king-at-arms,  ! 
sir  Edward  Walker,  entered  with  an  order  j 
for  his  arrest,  and,  in  spite  of  all  interces-  : 
sion,  he  was  dragged  away  to  the  Tower,  to  : 
be  brought  to  trial  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  parliament. 

This  meeting  was  hastened  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  the  meanwhile  the  committee 
of  estates,  which  had  been  suspended  during 
the  protectorate,  resumed  its  duties.  The  two 
parties  of  the  remonstrants  and  the  resolu- 
tioners  still  existed,  though  their  rivalry  had 
been  carried  on  more  privately,  but  they 
began  now  to  raise  their  heads,  and  a  number 
of  the  former  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  a  petition  to  the  king.  The 
committee  interfered  by  causing  their  meet- 
ing to  be  dispersed,  arresting  the  principal 
persons  concerned  and  committing  them  to 
prison,  and  forbidding  any  other  such  meet- 
ing, unless  they  were  held  by  the  king's  per- 
mission. The  committee,  at  the  same  time, 
showed  the  lengths  it  was  willing  to  go  in 
obedience  to  the  court,  by  causing  to  be 
effaced  the  inscriptions  on  the  tombs  of  the 
two  celebrated  ministers,  Alexander  Hen- 
derson and  George  GilJespie,  and  by  ordering 
Rutherford's  book,  entitled  Lex  Rex,  to  be 
burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hang- 
man. The  resolutioners,  on  their  part,  dis- 
patched to  London,  as  their  agent  or  deputy, 
Mr.  Sharp,  who  returned  with  a  letter  from 
the  king,  containing  the  strongest  declaration 
of  his  resolution  to  preserve  intact  the  go- 
vernment of  the  church  of  Scotland  as  then 
established  by  law.  But  this  letter  was  in- 
tended merely  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
presby  terians,  for  it  had  been  already  decided, 
under  the  influence  of  Clarendon,  that  epis- 
copacy should  be  rcintroduecd  into  Scotland, 
and  Sharp,  the  agent  of  the  resolutioners, 
tempted  by  the  offer  of  the  primacy,  had 
betrayed  his  party,  and  secretly  pledged 
himself  to  labour  for  the  overthrow  of 
presbyterianism.  Middleton  and  Glencairn 
joined  zealously  in  supporting  Clarendon's 
plans  for  the  restoration  of  the  bishops,  and 
Lauderdale,  who  at  first  strove  to  protect  the 
presbyterians,  found  it  more  to  his  interest  to 
desist  from  opposition.  In  another  question, 
however,  he  prevailed.  Clarendon  wished 
that  the  English  garrisons  in  Scotland,  which 
were  established  at  Ayr,  Inverness,  and 
Leith,  should  be  continued,  and  his  views  on 
this  subject  were  seconded  by  Monk,  now 


created  earl  of  Albemarle,  who  would  have 
benefited  by  them  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view.  Lauderdale,  however,  represented  to 
the  king,  in  answer  to  Clarendon's  reflections 
on  the  rebellious  temper  of  the  Scots,  their 
tried  loyalty  on  many  occasions,  and  the 
great  sum  of  money  which  it  would  cost  his 
majesty  to  maintain  the  garrisons,  and  this 
latter  representation  at  least  prevailed.  The 
garrisons  were  withdrawn,  the  fortifications 
destroyed,  and  the  ground  and  materials 
granted,  under  Lauderdale's  direction,  Ayr 
to  the  earl  of  Eglintoun,  Inverness  to  the 
earl  of  Murray,  and  Leith  to  the  secretary 
himself.  Lauderdale  obtained  with  his  grant 
the  privilege  of  raising  Leith,  into  a  royal 
burgh,  under  the  name  of  Charlestown,  which 
so  greatly  excited  the  alarm  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  that  it  was  induced  to  purchase 
from  him  the  superiority  of  Leith  for  the  large 
sum  of  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  This 
was  an  early  example  of  the  rapacity  for  which 
this  nobleman  was  afterwards  so  notorious. 

The  Scottish  parliament  met  on  the  first 
day  of  January,  1661.  Middleton's  entry 
into  Scotland  was  attended  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  pomp  which  was  exacted  in  those 
times  by  a  viceroy,  he  being  met  at  Mussel- 
burgh  by  a  thousand  horse,  who  received 
and  conducted  him  to  the  capital,  where 
the  Scottish  nobility  bowed  to  him  almost 
with  the  same  humility  as  they  would  have 
shown  to  their  sovereign  in  person.  The 
regalia,  which  had  been  concealed  in  the 
north  during  the  interregnum,  were  now 
again  brought  forth,  and,  at  the  opening  of 
parliament,  the  crown  was  carried  by  the 
earl  of  Crawford,  the  sceptre  by  the  earl  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  sword  by  the  earl  of 
Mar.  The  members  for  burghs  and  shires 
had  all  been  chosen  for  their  extreme  royalist 
principles,  and  as  all  nobles  or  barons  who 
were  known  to  entertain  opinions  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  had  already  either  been 
imprisoned  or  cited  to  appear  as  delinquents, 
or  were  put  in  fear  of  proceedings  of  that 
kind,  it  is  riot  to  be  wondered  at  if  this 
parliament,  though  very  fully  attended,  was 
remarkable  chiefly  for  its  obsequiousness  to 
the  crown.  A  sermon  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Robert  Douglas,  after  which  Middleton  pro- 
duced his  commission,  which  being  read, 
the  earl  of  Cassillis  proceeded  to  move, 
according  to  old  custom,  that  they  should 
elect  a  president.  But  an  act  was  imme- 
diately brought  forward,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  the  court,  depriving  the  par- 
liament of  its  privilege  of  electing  its  own 
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president,  and  giving  the  presidency  of  the 
parliament  to  the  lord  chancellor  in  virtue 
of  his  office.  As  this  act  was  at  once  passed 
without  opposition,  the  earl  of  Gleucairn, 
the  chancellor,  took  possession  of  the  pre- 
sidential chair.  A  new  oath  of  allegiance 
was  passed  with  this  act,  which  was  now 
administered  to  the  members  of  the  parlia- 
ment, who  were  made  to  acknowledge  the 
king  as  the  only  supreme  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  over  all  persons  and  in  all  cases, 
civil  or  ecclesiastical,  with  an  abjuration  of 
all  foreign  jurisdiction,  of  whatever  kind. 
The  presbyterians  in  general  resolved  upon 
refusing  to  take  this  oath,  but  the  only  two 
persons  in  the  parliament  who  declined  it 
were  the  earl  of  Cassillis  and  the  laird  of 
Kilbirnie,  who,  when  their  objection  was 
not  listened  to,  withdrew  from  the  assembly. 
The  next  business  was  the  election  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  for  the  old  parliamen- 
tary forms  of  the  beginning  of  the  century 
were  restored.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
lords  Tweedale  and  Tarbet,  on  the  some- 
what singular  ground,  that  the  members  of 
parliament  being  only  delegates  themselves, 
they  were  not  capable  of  delegating  their 
power  to  others.  This  objection,  however, 
was  overruled,  and  the  old  custom,  thus 
revived,  was  subsequently  established  by  a 
law. 

The  rest  of  the  proceedings  of  this  parlia- 
ment were  carried  on  in  the  same  spirit  which 
was  thus  shown  at  the  beginning.  An  act 
was  passed  asserting  the  royal  prerogative 
in  its  fullest  extent,  and  declaring  that  it 
was  an  inherent  privilege  of  the  crown, 
which  the  king  held  direct  from  God,  to 
name  the  officers  of  state,  councillors,  and 
lords  of  session,  and  that  the  power  of  the 
militia  and  of  the  calling  or  dissolving  par- 
liaments or  public  assemblies,  was  in  the 
sovereign  alone,  any  such  meeting  held 
without  being  called  by  the  king  amounting 
to  au  act  of  high  treason.  Another  act  was 
passed  declaring  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  king's 
prerogative  to  make  leagues  and  conventions 
of  his  subjects ;  and  this  having  met  with  no 
opposition,  the  parliament  proceeded  to 
annul  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  and 
to  prohibit  as  an  act  equivalent  to  treason 
the  renewal  of  it  without  the  king's  special 
warrant.  Many  of  the  members,  including 
Balmcrino,  Cowper,  and  some  other  nobles, 
showed  their  dissent  from  this  act  in  the 
only  manner  they  dared,  by  absenting  them- 
selves when  it  was  passed.  The  ministers  of 
the  kirk  made  an  attempt  at  resistance,  by 
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meeting  in  their  provincial  synods  to  suppli- 
cate against  it,  but  messengers  of  parlia- 
ment were  instantly  dispatched  to  these 
meetings  to  order  them  to  disperse  on  pain 
of  treason.  The  parliament  soon  went 
greater  lengths  in  its  subserviency  even  than 
this.  The  lords  of  the  articles  found  them- 
selves called  upon  to  rescind  so  many  acts 
of  past  parliaments,  that  they  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  the  amount  of  trouble  that  was 
entailed  upon  them.  And  in  the  heat  of  a 
drunken  debauch,  which  was  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  with  Middleton  and  his  satellites, 
it  was  suggested  that  the  shorter  way  would 
be  to  pass  an  act  at  once  annulling  all  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  since  the  year 
1633,  and  a  draught  of  a  bill  to  that  effect 
was  drawn  up  and  sent  to  the  lords  of  the 
articles,  who  passed  it  without  inquiry,  as 
coming  from  the  court,  and  it  was  transmitted 
next  day  to  the  parliament  to  be  passed  into 
a  law.  When  it  came  there  to  be  examined 
coolly,  it  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition,  for 
it  was  shown  that  three  parliaments  which 
must  be  included  in  such  an  act — one  at 
which  the  king's  father  had  presided  in  per- 
son (in  1639),  another  called  by  his  especial 
direction  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the 
engagement  (in  1648),  and  a  third  held  by  the 
present  king  in  person  (in  1651) — were  per- 
fectly and  necessarily  legal,  and  no  infor- 
mality could  be  alleged  against  them ;  the 
passing  of  such  an  act  as  this  would  be 
establishing  the  power  of  any  parliament  to 
annul  all  the  proceedings  of  any  parliaments 
which  had  preceded  it,  by  which  all  public 
security  must  be  utterly  destroyed.  It  was 
an  act  which  at  once  annulled  all  the 
privileges  fqr  which  the  Scots  had  striven 
and  had  obtained,  and  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  crown,  such  as  the  liberty  and  trien- 
nial succession  of  parliaments;  the  right  of 
choosing  the  lords  of  the  articles ;  freedom 
of  debate;  and  the  independence  of  the 
judges ;  while  it  rendered  insecure  the 
tenure  of  all  private  grants  or  indemnities 
obtained  by  individuals  during  that  period. 
To  silence  the  objections  of  the  latter,  a 
saving  clause  was  introduced,  that  all  who 
had  obtained  private  rights  or  securities  from 
any  of  the  parliaments,  or  from  any  deriving 
power  from  them,  should  be  secure,  unless 
they  were  excluded  from  the  act  of  indem- 
nity ;  the  other  more  serious  objection  was 
disregarded.  This  act  was  so  outrageously 
absurd,  that  Middleton  himself,  when  he  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  his  excess,  shrunk 
from  it,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  lay  his 
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scruples  or  his  fears  before  the  king.  But 
Clarendon,  who  had  a  perfect  contempt  for 
all  Scottish  liberties  and  institutions,  and 
saw  in  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  presby- 
terian  church,  which  this  act  implied,  the 
best  possible  commencement  for  the  intro- 
duction of  episcopacy,  which  had  now  been 
fully  determined  upon,  sent  a  messenger 
back  post-haste  to  Middleton  to  express  his 
surprise  that  he  should  hesitate  in  carrying 
through  a  measure  so  eminently  con- 
ducive to  the  king's  interests. 

Having  thus  completely  crushed  all  power 
in  the  liberal  party,  the  court  proceeded  to 
celebrate  its  triumph  in  magnificent  honours 
which  were  rendered  to  the  memory  of  the 
marquis  of  Montrose.  Acts  were  passed  to 
reverse  his  forfeiture,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  royalists  who  had  been  attainted  by 
the  Scottish  estates.  Their  remains  were 
then  disinterred  from  their  resting-places, 
and  buried  in  sacred  ground  with  funeral 
pomp.  Those  of  the  marquis  of  Montrose, 
when  taken  up  from  the  place  where  they 
had  been  buried,  were  carried  to  the  abbey, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  in  pompous  proces- 
sion to  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  to  be  deposited 
in  the  tomb  of  his  grandfather,  who,  as 
viceroy  of  Scotland  had  presided  at  the  par- 
liament of  Perth  in  1606,  when  episcopacy 
was  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  who  had 
died  while  holding  the  viceroyalty.  The 
city  troops  lined  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  passed,  which  was  accom- 
panied by  the  parliament  and  the  magistracy 
of  Edinburgh  in  their  robes.  When  the 
procession  left  the  abbey,  all  the  guns  of 
the  castle  and  all  the  troops  with  their 
muskets  fired  a  volley,  and  this  was  repeated 
when  they  entered  the  church,  and  again 
when  the  body  was  lowered  into  the  grave. 
After  the  ceremony  was  over,  a  magnificent 
supper  and  banquet  were  given  at  the  mar- 
'quis's  house,  with  music  and  great  rejoicing. 

The  odious  character  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  shown  most  forcibly  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  marquis  of  Argyle. 
This  nobleman,  arrested,  as  it  has  been 
already  stated,  in  London,  had  been  sent  by 
sea  to  Edinburgh  in  the  month  of  Decembe'r 
and  lodged  in  Edinburgh-castle,  and  he  was 
now  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  The  indictment  contained  fourteen 
different  articles,  and  in  fact  it  contained  a 
history  of  Scotland  from  the  first  resistance 
to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Charles  I.  to  the 
final  triumph  of  Cromwell,  through  all  which 
the  marquis  of  Argyle  was  represented  as 
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the  first  and  greatest  instigator  of  the  op- 
position to  the  crown.  It  was  he,  his  ac- 
cuser said,  who  called  the  convention  of 
estates  in  1643,  who  entered  into  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant  with  England,  who  was 
a  party  to  the  retaliations  and  cruelties  com- 
mitted on  the  royalists  in  the  western  islands, 
who  was  a  party  also  to  the  delivering  up  of 
the  king  at  Newcastle,  opposed  the  engage- 
ment, was  a  party  to  the  conditions  which 
had  been  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  the 
king  when  he  was  restored  to  his  Scottish 
throne,  and  to  the  "  murder"  of  Montrose, 
and  had  complied  with  the  usurpation  of 
Cromwell.  Argyle's  reply  was  calm  and 
temperate.  He  declared  his  joy  at  the 
restoration  of  the  king,  and  enumerated  the 
services  he  had  done  to. the  crown,  and  the 
different  marks  of  royal  favour  he  had  re- 
ceived, to  show  how  unlikely  it  was  that 
he  should  have  harboured  designs  against 
it.  He  reminded  his  judges  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  times  at  which  all  these 
things  took  place,  and  how  they  like  himself 
were  forced  along  by  the  current  of  events, 
and  he  declared  that  he  had  been  himself 
among  the  last  to  yield  to  it.  The  proceed- 
ings of  public  bodies,  acting  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  state,  could  not  be  imputed  to 
him  individually  as  acts  of  treason,  nor  was 
he  responsible  for  all  the  acts  of  such  public 
bodies  or  of  his  party.  He  was  in  England 
during  the  time  of  the  alleged  acts  of  retalia- 
tion on  the  royalists  in  the  isles,  and  was  no 
party  to  them,  and  whatever  acts  of  ven- 
geance or  cruelty  were  perpetrated  by  his 
clan,  were  no  doubt  provoked  by  the  horrible 
devastations  to  which  their  own  lands  and 
dwellings  had  been  subjected.  The  king, 
he  said,  was  surrendered  to  the  English  by 
an  act  of  a  parliament  at  which  he  was  not 
present ;  and  he  declared  his  utter  abhor- 
rence of  the  conduct  of  the  English  parlia- 
ment in  bringing  him  to  trial  and  execution. 
Having  answered  each  charge  in  particular, 
he  pleaded  generally  for  all  things  which 
had  occurred  previous  to  that  date,  the  in- 
demnity given  him  by  the  present  king  in 
the  parliament  held  in  Perth,  in  the  year 
1651  Since  that  time  his  loyalty  had  been 
more  conspicuous  even  than  those  who  were 
now  prosecuting  and  judging  him,  and  he 
said  he  was  one  of  the  very  last  to  comply 
with  the  usurper,  which  he  did  in  accordance 
•with  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  king  him- 
self, that  it  was  the  duty  of  honest  men,  under 
such  circumstances  as  those,  by  compliance 
to  save  their  estates  from  ruin,  until  God 
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had  shown  a  probable  way  for  his  return. 
If  there  were  any  guilt  in  what  he  had  done 
in  this  respect,  the  whole  kingdom  and  the 
very  people  who  were  now  sitting  as  his 
judges,  had  shared  it  with  him.  In  the 
course  of  this  defence,  the  marquis  was  con- 
tinually stopped  by  the  interruptions  and 
reproaches  of  the  lord-advocate,  sir  John 
Fletcher,  to  which  he  replied  with  meekness, 
that  he  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  adversity 
to  suffer  reproach.  His  advocates  then  put 
in  a  protest  that,  since  it  was  by  order  of  the 
parliament  that  they  pleaded  for  the  marquis, 
they  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  any 
observations  they  might  chance  to  make 
which  could  be  interpreted  as  treasonable 
and  brought  under  the  iniquitous  Scottish 
law  of  lease-making.  But  the  parliament 
refused  to  receive  this  protest,  alleging  that 
it  might  be  made  a  pretext  for  speaking 
treason,  and  telling  the  advocates  that  what- 
ever they  said  in  Argyle's  defence  must  be 
said  at  their  own  risk.  The  marquis  now, 
by  their  advice,  gave  in  a  petition  praying 
to  be  tried  by  the  justice  court,  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  parliament,  who  were  not 
all  his  peers,  there  were  many  who  were 
totally  unaccustomed  to  trying  points  of  law. 
This  proceeding  was  with  equal  injustice 
construed  into  a  declining  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  authority  of  parliament,  and  the  marquis 
was  commanded  to  own  the  petition,  or  to 
state  who  wrote  it,  that  they  might  prosecute 
its  authors.  The  advocates  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  the  petition,  and,  after  they 
had  pleaded  long  in  justification  of  it,  they 
were  pardoned,  as  a  great  act  of  indulgence 
ou  the  part  of  the  parliament,  but  the  peti- 
tion was  refused.  It  was  further  ordered,  to 
deprive  the  accused  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  advantages  of  counsel,  that  the  defences, 
replies,  &c.,  should  be  received  only  in  writ- 
ing. In  the  meantime,  however,  a  letter  had 
come  from  the  king,  forbidding  the  crown 
lawyers  to  prosecute  the  marquis  on  any 
charge  which  dated  before  the  year  1651. 
This  order  was  the  result,  partly,  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Lauderdale,  who  feared  that  if  the 
general  indemnity  procured  at  that  time 
were  broken  in  one  instance,  many  of  his 
own  friends  might  be  exposed  to  the  avarice 
or  revenge  of  Middleton,  and  partly  of  the 
personal  intercessions  of  Lorn.  As  soon  as 
Middleton  perceived  the  effect  of  this  in- 
fluence, he  sent  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and 
Rothes  in  haste  to  London  to  counteract  it. 
Glencairn  was  to  address  himself  to  Claren- 
don and  Monk,  and  the  effect  of  this  appli- 
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cation  appeared  in  a  transaction  which 
marks  the  baseness  of  character  of  the  latter. 
Rothes  was  to  expostulate  with  Lauderdale, 
whom  he  reminded  of  Argyle's  former  oppo- 
sition to  him,  and  warned  of  letting  such 
a  man  escape  who  might  regain  his  former 
power,  and  become  a  dangerous  rival.  Lau- 
derdale listened  to  these  reasons,  and  took 
care  that  the  king's  ear  should  be  closed 
against  all  appeals  for  mercy.  When,  how- 
ever, the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  evidence  of 
criminality  since  the  year  1651  was  gone  into, 
it  was  found  to  be  worth  so  little,  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  marquis  would  not  be 
acquitted,  and  after  a  long  and  impressive 
address  from  the  earl  of  Loudon,  the  court 
was  about  to  consider  its  sentence  with 
feelings  apparently  favourable  to  the  ac- 
cused. At  this  moment  the  effect  of  Glen- 
cairn's  intrigues  and  of  Monk's  baseness, 
appeared.  A  messenger  suddenly  presented 
himself  with  a  packet  which  he  had  brought 
post  from  London..  When  opened  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  number  of  letters  written 
by  the  marquis  of  Argyle  to  Monk,  while 
the  latter  was  Cromwell's  military  governor 
of  Scotland,  which  Monk  had  preserved 
thinking  that  at  some  subsequent  period  he 
might  make  them  useful.  They  proved 
beyond  a  doubt  Argyle's  passive  compliance 
with  the  de  facto  government  of  which 
Monk  was  the  active  agent,  and  therefore 
whatever  degree  of  guilt  they  proved  in 
Argyle,  they  proved  an  infinitely  larger 
amount  in  Monk  himself.  When  informa- 
tion was  carried  to  London  that  the  evi- 
dence against  Argyle  was  likely  to  be  in- 
sufficient, Monk  had  sent  these  letters  down 
with  the  utmost  dispatch  by  a  special  mes- 
senger, and  upon  them  alone  Argyle  was 
found  guilty  of  treason.  The  following  day 
his  forfeiture  was  pronounced ;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  was  decided  that  his  punish- 
ment should  be  beheading,  and  that  his 
head  should  be  fixed  on  the  same  place 
which  had  formerly  been  occupied  by  that 
of  Montrose.  The  sentence  was  pronounced 
by  the  earl  of  Crawford,  and  was  received 
by  Argyle  on  his  knees,  who,  rising,  told 
his  judges  that  he  remembered  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  first  placed  the  crown 
on  the  king's  head,  and  added  that,  as  he 
had  ever  wished  him  well,  so  now  he  prayed 
to  God  to  bestow  on  him  a  crown  of  glory. 
The  quiet  dignity  with  which  he  supported 
his  misfortunes,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  them,  drew  tears  even  from 
those  who  had  judged  him,  and  a  great  part 
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of  whom  were  more  guilty  than   himself; 
yet,   when  he  prayed  for  a  respite  of  ten 
days,  that  he  might  have  time  to  communi- 
cate with  the  king,  they  refused  it,  and  the 
further  indignity  was  added  of  throwing  him 
into  the  common  gaol  among  ordinary  pri- 
soners   during    the   two    days   which    were 
allowed  him  to  prepare  for  death.     His  last 
interview  with  his  lady  was  affecting,  but  he 
preserved  the  same  calm  and  dignified  bear- 
ing which  he  had  shown  on  his  trial  to  the 
end,  and  he  even  remarked  to  the  ministers 
who  attended  him  how,  being  naturally  of  a 
timorous    disposition,    he    was   wonderfully 
delivered  from  all  fear.     On  the  morning  of 
the  day  of  his  execution  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  king,  in  which  he  asserted  his  innocence, 
recommended  to  his  protection  his  widow 
and  children,  and  begged  that  his  just  debts 
might  be  paid  out  of  his  estates.    At  twelve 
o'clock,  the  usual  dinner-hour  at  that  period, 
he  dined  with  his  friends.     After  dinner  he 
retired  to  pray,  and  returning  to  his  friends 
with  a  joyful  countenance,  he  said  to  them, 
on  quitting  the  gaol :    "  I  could  die  like  a 
Koman,  but  I  choose  rather  to  die  like  a 
Christian."     On   the    scaffold   he   behaved 
himself  with  the  same  composure;  and,  in  a 
speech  addressed  to  the  spectators,  he  again 
vindicated  his  own  conduct  from  any  guilt, 
declared  that  he  forgave  his  enemies,  and 
warned  all  from  breaking  the  oath  which 
they  had  taken  to  the  covenant.     He  said 
that  times  had  arrived  when  a  man's  only 
alternative   was   to  sin  or  suffer,  and  that 
he  joyfully  chose  the  latter.     He  then  went 
through  the  usual  preliminary  of  execution, 
after  which  he  again  addressed  those  near 
him,  saying :  "  Gentlemen,  I  desire  you,  and 
all  that  hear  me,  again  to  take  notice  and 
remember,  that  now,  when  I  am  entering 
into  eternity  and  to  appear  before  my  judge, 
and  as  I  desire  salvation  and  expect  eternal 
happiness  from  him,  I  am  free  from    any 
accession,  by  knowledge,  contriving,  counsel, 
or   any  ways,  of  his  late  majesty's  death ; 
and  I  pray  the  Lord  to  preserve  the  present 
king,  and  to  pour  out  his  best  blessings  upon 
his  person  and  government ;  and  the  Lord 
give    him    good    and   faithful   counsellors." 
His  head  was  then  separated  from  his  body 
'  by  the  instrument   called  the  maiden,  and 
was  afterwards  raised  on  the  tollbooth,  ac- 
cording  to   his  sentence.      The   body    was 
i  delivered  to  his  friends,  who  carried  it  in 
procession    to    Kilpatrick,    whence    it   was 
transported  by  water  to  Denoon,  and  finally 
interred   in    the   family  tomb   at    Kilmuiu 


Nobody  was  blind  to  the  iniquity  of  the 
sentence  thus  passed  on  one  who  has  been 
justly  described  as  one  of  the  most  upright 
statesmen  of  his  age  ;  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
miseration for  his  fate  and  abhorrence  of  his 
persecutors  prevailed  throughout  Scotland. 
If  the  latter  had  gratified  their  revenge, 
their  rapacity  was  disappointed ;  for  the  lord 
Lorn,  who  had  married  the  niece  of  lady 
Lauderdale,  was  through  the  influence  of 
the  secretary,  allowed  to  succeed  to  his 
father's  estates  and  to  all  his  titles  except 
that  of  marquis. 

Other  trials  were  going  on   during   the 
same  period,  but  with  various  results.     Two 
of    these,    Swinton    and   "Whisby,    escaped 
through  the  interference  of  Middleton.   The 
former  had  been  a  judge  under  Cromwell, 
and  had  been  condemned  at  the  parliament 
of  Perth,  so  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
pronounce  his  sentence ;  but  since  his  con- 
demnation   he   had    changed   his    political 
principles,  repented  of  his  previous  actions, 
and  turned  quaker.     He  was  pardoned,  and 
allowed  to  retire  to  the  north,  where    he 
made  several  converts  to  his  religious  prin- 
ciples, one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  been  the 
celebrated    Barclay,  whose  apology  for  his 
sect  is  well  known ;  but  he  is  reported  to  have 
owed  his  escape  to  the  circumstance  that 
Middleton    knew    that    Lauderdale    would 
have  obtained  his  estate  had  he  been  con- 
demned.    It  was  said  that  sir  John  Chiesley, 
who  had  also  been  forfeited  by  the  parlia- 
ment   of    Perth,    possessed    papers    which 
proved  Lauderdale's  complicity  in  the  act 
of  delivering  the  late  king  to  the  English 
parliament,  and  that  in  return  for  these  im- 
portant documents,  which  might  be  useful 
against  a  dangerous  rival,  Middleton  caused 
him  to  be  passed  over  without  judgment. 
According  to  other  reports,  he  bought  his 
impunity  with  money,  a  common  transac- 
tion in  the  days  of  venal  justice  which  fol- 
lowed the  restoration.     Mr.  James  Guthrie, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  ministers  of 
the  Scottish  kirk,  experienced  a  more  me- 
lancholy fate.     He  had  been  steady  in  his 
loyalty  and  in  his  opposition  to  Cromwell; 
but  it  was   believed   that   his   punishment 
would  strike  terror  into  the  whole  body  of 
the    presbyterians.     His    chief   crime    was 
declining  the  king's  authority  in  spiritual 
'matters;   but  he  was  also  accused  of  eon- 
;  triving  the  western  remonstrance,  of  writing 
'  a  book  entitled  the  Causes  of  God's  Wrath, 
and  of  subscribing  the  humble  petition  of 
the  23rd  of  August.     He  had  offended  the 
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king  by  telling  him  that  he  distrusted  his 
professions  of  presbyterianism,  and  Middle- 
ton  by  publishing  a  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication against  him   decreed  by  the  kirk 
for  his  conduct  in  1656 ;  and   the  anger  of 
both  was  equally  relentless.     Guthrie  made 
a  very  able  defence,  in  which  he  admitted 
all    the    facts    adduced   against   him,    but 
showed  by  the  law  of  the  land  that  they 
were  none  of  them  treasonable,  or  even  sedi- 
tious.    "  That  I  did  never,"  he  said  in  con- 
clusion, "  propose  or  intend  to  speak  or  act 
anything  disloyal,  seditious,  or  treasonable, 
against  his  majesty's  person,  authority,  or 
government,  God  is  my  witness;  and  that 
what  I  have  spoken,  written,   or  acted,  in 
any  of  these  things  wherewith  I  am  charged, 
hath  been  merely  and  singly  from  a  prin- 
ciple of  conscience,  that,   according  to  the 
light  given  me  of  God,  I  might  do  my  duty 
as  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     But  because 
the  plea  of  conscience  alone,  although  it  may 
extenuate,  cannot  wholly  excuse,  I  do  assert 
that  I  have  founded  my  speeches,  writings, 
and  actings  in  these  matters  on  the  word  of 
God,   and  on   the   doctrine,    confession   of 
faith,  and  laws  of  this  church  and  kingdom, 
upon  the  national  covenant  of  Scotland,  and 
the   solemn  league    and    covenant    betwixt 
the  three  kingdoms.     If  these  foundations 
fall,   I  must  fall   with  them ;   but  if  these 
sustain  and  stand  in  judgment,  as  I  hope 
they   will,    I   cannot    acknowledge    myself, 
neither  I  hope  will  his   majesty's   commis- 
sioner and  the  honourable  court  of  parlia- 
ment judge  me,  guilty  either  of  sedition  or 
treason."       So    anxious    was   the    court   to 
triumph  over  this  man  in  such  a  way  as  to 
humble  the  presbyterians,  that  every  means 
was  attempted  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
his  declinature,  and  he  was  offered  not  only 
to  be  relieved  from  prosecution  but  to  be 
promoted  to  a  bishopric,   if  he  would  ac- 
knowledge the    king's    absolute  supremacy 
over  the  church.     But  he  remained  stead- 
fast, and  at  the  end   of  a  trial    protracted 
during  three  weeks,  he  addressed  the  chan- 
cellor, who  presided,  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: — "  My  lord,  I  shall  in  the  last  place 
humbly   beg,    that,    having    brought    such 
pregnant  and  clear  evidence  from  the  wore 
of  God,  so  much  divine  reason  and  human 
law,  and  so  much  of  the  common  practice  o: 
the  kirk  and  kingdom,  in  my  own  defence ; 
and  being  already  cast  out  of  my  ministry, 
driven  from  my  dwelling  and  deprived  of 
my    maintenance,    myself  and    my    family 
thrown   upon    the    charity   of  others;    and 
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having  now  suffered  eight  months'  imprison- 
ment, that  your  lordship  would  put  no  fur- 
ther burden  upon  me.     But,  in  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  '  Behold  I  am  in  your  hands, 
do  to  me  what  seemeth  good  to  you/     I 
mow  for  certain  that  the  Lord  hath  com- 
manded one  to  speak  all  these  things,  and 
;hat  if  you  put  me  to  death,  you  shall  bring 
nnocent  blood  upon  yourself  and  upon  the 
nhabitants  of  this  city.     My  lord,  my  con- 
science I  cannot  submit ;  but  this  old  crazy 
jody  and  mortal  flesh  I  do  submit  to  do 
with  whatsoever  you  will,  whether  by  death, 
or   banishment,  or  imprisonment,  or  any- 
thing  else;    only,    I  beseech   you,    ponder 
well  what  profit  there  is  in  my  blood ;  it  is 
not  extinguishing  me  nor  many  others,  that 
will  extinguish  the  covenant  and  work  of 
reformation  since  1638.     No;  my  bondage, 
aanishtnent,  or  blood,  will  contribute  more 
for  their  extension  than  my  life  or  libertv 
could,  were  I  to  live  many  years.     I  wish 
to  my  lord  commissioner,  and  to  all  your 
lordships,  the  spirit  of  judgment,  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
that  you  may  judge  righteous  judgment,  in 
which  God  may  have  glory,  the  king  honour 
and  happiness,  and  yourselves  peace  in  the 
great  day  of  accounts."     Before  the  parlia- 
ment proceeded  to  the  verdict,  many  of  the 
members  withdrew,  some  of  them  as  they 
went  out  citing    the   words  of  Scripture : 
"  We  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  blood 
of  this  just  man."     Guthrie  was  condemned 
to  be  hanged,  and  he  underwent  his  sen- 
tence with  the  utmost  fortitude ;  as  did  also 
captain   Govan,   who  was   executed  at  the 
same  time.     Govan,  as  the  rope  was  being 
adjusted  to  his  neck,  said  :  "  Middleton  and 
I  went  out  to  the  field  together  upon  the 
same  errant ;  now  I  am  promoted  to  a  cord, 
and  he  to  be  lord  high  commissioner;   yet 
would  I  not  change  situations  with  him  for 
a   thousand    worlds!"     Of  the   two   other 
ministers    against    whom    prosecutions  had 
been  commenced,  Mr.  Patrick  Gillespie  es- 
caped through  the  interest  of  lord  Sinclair, 
with  only   the  sequestration  of  his  living, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  llutherford  died  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  trial. 

Things  had  now  been  brought  to  a  point 
at  which  it  was  believed  that  the  attempt  to 
reimpose  the  episcopal  government  on  the 
Scots  might  be  safely  made.  For  this  pur- 
pose Middleton  was  summoned  to  London, 
and  there,  in  a  meeting  of  the  privy  council, 
he  gave  the  king  an  account  of  his  manage- 
ment of  affairs  in  Scotland,  and  expressed 
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his  opinion  strongly  that  matters  had  now 
arrived  at  that  point  that  people  in  general 
with  the  recovery  of  royalty  were  ready  to 
return  to  episcopacy,  as  the  natural  ally  of 
the  crown.     A  number  of  the  leading  Scot- 
tish  nobles   were   present   at   this    council 
meeting,  among  whom  was  the  earl  of  Glen- 
cairn,  who   asserted   that    the    Scots   were 
universally    disgusted    with    the    turbulent 
conduct  of  their  ministers,  and  that  six  to 
one  of  the  whole  population  would  receive 
the  episcopal  government  as  a  favour.     He 
insisted  that  presbyterianism  was  everywhere 
the  religion  of  sedition  and  disloyalty,  and 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  exist  in 
any  well-ordered  state.     Rothes  was  of  the 
same    opinion    as    Glencairn.     Lauderdale 
was  more  adverse  to  episcopacy,  and  urged 
that  it  would  be  more  prudent,  before  de- 
ciding on  such  an  important  question,  to 
adopt  some   measure   for  ascertaining   the 
real  state  of  public  opinion  in  the  country, 
such  as  calling  a  general  assembly,  or  con- 
sulting the  provincial  synods,  or  calling  a 
meeting  of  divines  of  either  party  at  West- 
minster to  discuss  the  matter.     Middleton 
insisted  that  any  of  these  plans  would  lead 
only  to  confusion,  and  would  give  the  minis- 
ters   an    opportunity   of    recovering    their 
power,  whilst  calling  either  general  or  syno- 
dal   assemblies,  would   be   an   acknowledg- 
ment of  their  legality  and  a  breach  of  the 
recissory  act.     The  earl  of  Crawford    (the 
Scottish  treasurer)  and  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton alone  pleaded  for  presbyterianism.    The 
former  remained  silent,  until  he  was  indi- 
rectly compelled  to  declare  his  opinion  by 
Clarendon,  who  hoped  to  draw  him  into  dis- 
grace, because  he  wanted  to  give  him  a  suc- 
cessor in  the  treasurership  in  the  person  of 
lord  Maitland.     He  then  assured  the  king 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 
were  in  favour  of  presbyterianism,  and  urged 
strongly  that  he  should  follow  Lauderdale's 
advice,  and  consult  the  provincial  synods. 
He  protested  against  ascribing  the  faults  of 
presbyterians,  to  presbyterianism,    alleging 
that  all  systems  were  at  times  abused;  that 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  to  the  Scots  their 
own  church  government,  to  which  they  were 
accustomed,  than  introduce  a  new  one,  which 
might  lead  to  troubles  and  confusion;  and 
he  denied  that  the  recissory  act  abolished 
presbyterianism,  which  had  been  established 
by  acts  of  assemblies  approved  by  his  father's 
commissioners.     Hamilton    remarked,    that 
the  recissory  act  itself  had  been  allowed  to 
pass  with  so  much  ease,  chiefly  in  conse- 


quence of  his  letter  to  the  presbytery  of 
Edinburgh,  immediately  after  the  restora- 
;ion,  in  which  he  promised  on  the  word  of  a 
>rince  to  preserve  and  protect  the  presbyte- 
rian  form  of  government.  Clarendon,  who 
disliked  equally  the  Scots  and  their  form  of 
church  government,  backed  the  represen- 
;ations  of  Middleton  and  Glencairn  with  all 
ris  influence,  and  told  the  king  that  he  hoped 
;hat  God  would  ever  preserve  him  from  living 
n  a  country  where  the  church  was  indepen- 
dent of  the  state,  and  where  therefore  all 
hurchmen  might  be  kings.  This  remark 
seems  to  have  dispelled  all  doubt  that  might 
lave  lingered  in  the  royal  mind,  and  Charles 
resolved  that  episcopacy  should  be  established 
n  Scotland.  Lauderdale,  when  he  saw  that 
the  king  had  taken  this  resolution,  deserted 
jresbyterianism,  and  warmly  advocated  epis- 
copal government.  The  result  was  that  the 
iarl  of  Glencairn  was  dispatched  in  haste  to 
Scotland,  accompanied  by  the  earls  of  Rothes 
and  Sharp,  and  carrying  a  letter  from  the 
icing  to  the  Scottish  privy  council.  In  this 
letter  the  king  began  by  a  most  unmanly 
vasion  of  his  previous  promise  to  the  pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh.  "  We  did,"  he  said, 
'  by  our  letter  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinr 
burgh,  declare  our  purpose  to  maintain  the 
government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  settled 
by  law ;  and  our  parliament  having  since  that 
time  not  only  rescinded  all  the  acts  since  the 
trouble  began  referring  to  that  government, 
but  declared  also  all  those  pretended  parlia- 
ments null  and  void,  and  left  to  us  the  se- 
curing and  settling  church  government;  we, 
therefore,  in  compliance  with  that  act  recis- 
sory, from  our  respect  to  the  glory  of  God, 
the  good  and  interest  of  the  protestant  reli- 
gion, from  our  pious  care  and  princely  zeal 
for  the  order,  unity,  peace,  and  stability  of 
the  church,  and  its  better  harmony  with  the 
governments  of  the  churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  de- 
clared to  those  of  our  council  here  our  firm 
resolution  to  interpose  our  royal  authority 
for  the  restoring  of  that  church  to  its  right 
government  by  bishops,  as  it  was  by  law, 
before  the  late  troubles,  during  the  reigns  of 
our  royal  father  and  grandfather  of  blessed 
memory." 

Though  a  certain  degree  of  freedom  of 
discussion  had  been  allowed  in  treatingof  this 
question  in  the  privy  council,  such  was  not 
the  case  in  Scotland,  and  although  the  king's 
declaration  was  received  by  the  privy  council 
in  the  most  submissive  mauner,  there  was 
one  of  the  councillors  who,  if  he  did  not 
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directly  oppose  it,  hesitated  in  accepting  it 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest.     This  was 
lord  Tweeclale,  who,  opposed  in  his  heart  to 
the  change,  suggested  the  propriety  of  con- 
sulting with   the   provincial   synods.      De- 
termined  to   crush   at   once    the    slightest 
spirit  of  opposition  in  the  council,  Middleton 
immediately  obtained  a  royal  order  for  im- 
prisoning Tweedale,  on  the  pretext  that  he 
had  spoken  in  council  in  favour  of  Guthrie, 
and  had  in  his  place  in  parliament  not  voted 
for  his  death.     He  was  not  allowed  the  plea 
of  privilege,    and  it  was  only  on   acknow- 
ledging his  fault,  that  he  obtained  so  much 
favour  as  to  be  allowed  to  be  confined  in  his 
own  seat.     He  being  thus  removed  from  the 
council,  there  was  no  longer  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  hesitation  in  carrying  out  the 
king's  intentions,  and  a  proclamation  was 
drawn  up    and    published,   announcing   the 
restoration  of  bishops,  prohibiting  synodal 
meetings,  and  forbidding  any  one  to  preach 
or  talk  against  the  change  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment.    It  was  followed   by  a  procla- 
mation   addressed  to   the   boroughs,    com- 
manding them  in  indirect  terms   to   elect 
none  for  their  magistrates  but  those  who 
were   in   favour   of    episcopal   government, 
which  was  obeyed  everywhere  without  the 
slightest    resistance.      The    only   difficulty 
that    now    presented    itself    was    how    to 
ordain  the   bishops,  for  there  was  only  one 
remaining  of  the  old  bishops,  Sydserf,  to  be 
restored,  and  one  bishop  was  not  sufficient 
to  consecrate  others.     In  this  dilemma,   a 
commission  was  addressed  to  the  bishops  of 
London  and  "Worcester,  authorising  them  to 
perform  the  ceremony,  for  which  purpose 
James  Sharp,  Andrew  Fairfoul,  and  James 
Hamilton,  were  summoned  to  London,  where 
they  were  met  by  Robert  Leighton.     The 
Scottish  ministers  at  first  refused  to  undergo 
the  process  of  reordination  by  the  English 
bishops,   as  a  degradation   to   which   their 
consciences  would  not  allow  them  to  submit ; 
but   as    the   English    episcopal   clergy   in- 
sisted that  presbyterian  ordination  was  per- 
fectly invalid,  the  persons  who  had  already 
given    up    the    principle,    were    persuaded 
without  much  difficulty  to  yield  the  form. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  Westminster- 
abbey  with  great  magnificence,  Sharp  being 
consecrated  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and 
therefore   primate    of    Scotland,    Leighton 
bishop    of    Dunblane,    Fairfoul    bishop    of 
Glasgow,  and  Hamilton  bishop  of  Galloway. 
The  new  bishops  remained  some   time    in 
London,  giving  magnificent  entertainments 
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to  the  Scottish  and  English  nobility  there, 
and  then  they  began  their  progress  to  Scot- 
land in  the  greatest  state.  Many  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  met  them  on  the  border, 
and  their  train  increased  at  every  step  in 
their  progress  towards  the  capital,  where 
their  arrival  was  proclaimed  by  the  sound  of 
trumpets,  and  they  were  received  by  the  ma- 
gistrates in  their  robes.  All  but  Leighton, 
who  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
learning  and  simplicity  of  manners,  exhibited 
iheir  new  dignities  ostentatiously,  and  conti- 
nued the  round  of  feasting  which  they  had 
jegun  in  London.  Sharp,  as  primate,  brought 
with  him  a  magnificent  carriage,  and  drove 
about  with  footmen  in  purple  liveries. 

The  new  bishops  made  their  entry  into 
Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  May,  1662.     Next 
day  the  parliament  recommenced  its  sitting, 
and  the  re-establishment  of  the  prelacy  in  all 
its  old  privileges  and  immunities  was  one  of 
the  first  businesses  on  which  it  was  engaged. 
An  act  for  the   restoration  of  bishops  was 
passed  without  any  delay,  so  large  and  liberal 
in  its  character,  that  it  not  only  gave  them 
all  prerogatives  and  privileges,  spiritual  or 
;emporal,  which  had  been  held  by  their  order 
before,  but  approved  and  ratified  by  anticipa- 
tion   whatever   should    be   agreed   between 
them  and  the  king  thereafter.     The  bishops 
were  in  waiting  while  this  act  passed,  and 
immediately  after  the  vote  a  deputation  com- 
posed from  each  estate  was  sent  out  to  them 
to  invite  them  to  resume  their  places  in  the 
house,  on  which  they  immediately  went  in 
and  took  their  places  among  the  earls  to  the 
right  of  the   king's   commissioner.     Other 
acts  of  the  most  arbitrary  kind,  followed  im- 
mediately.    By  one,  the  national  covenants 
were  declared  unlawful,  and  as  such  null  and 
void,  the  acts  of  assembly  which  approved  of 
them  were  denounced  as  seditious,  and  pu- 
nishments of  a  serious  characterwere  declared 
against    all  writing,   preaching,  or  praying 
which  questioned  directly  or  indirectly  the 
king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  or 
the  episcopal  form  of  church   government. 
By  another, every  person  assuming  or  holding 
an  office  of  trust  was  required  to  declare  that 
he  believed  it  unlawful  for  subjects,  under 
any  pretence  of  reformation,  to  enter  into 
covenants  or  take  up  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign, and  he  was  to  condemn  and  disown 
all  that  had  been  done  by  remonstrance  or 
petition  during  the  late  troubles.     This  act 
is  said  to  have  been  especially  aimed  against 
the  earls  of  Crawford  and  Lauderdale,  but 
the  latter  spoke  of  it  with  derision,  for  his 
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conscience  was  of  that  easy  kind  which  would 
allow  him  to  take  any  oath  that  might  be 
required  of  him.  Another  act  restored  the 
right  of  patronage,  and  all  ministers  who 
had  entered  upon  any  cure,  since  1659,  with- 
out being  presented  to  it  by  a  lawful  patron- 
age, were  deprived  of  their  benefices,  unless 
they  procured  within  four  months  legal  titles 
and"  were  instituted  in  a  regular  manner  by 
their  bishop.  This  was,  in  fact,  a  far  more 
sweeping  measure  than  the  establishment  of 
episcopal  government  by  king  James ;  the 
presbyterian  church  was  treated  with  much 
greater  contempt,  and  the  pretensions  and 
powers  of  the  bishops  were  much  higher. 

These  acts  were  followed  by  another  exer- 
cise of  Middleton's  influence  for  a  pernicious 
purpose.  Lauderdale  had  been  anxious  all 
along  to  obtain  an  act  of  oblivion,  and  the 
great  objection  with  which  he  had  to  contend 
was,  that  the  church  was  not  yet  settled. 
This  objection  was  now  removed,  and  he 
again  pressed  for  the  act  of  oblivion.  Mid- 
dleton, seeing  that  it  was  useless  to  oppose 
this  measure  any  longer,  attempted  partially 
to  defeat  it  by  proposing  that,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  number  of  royalists  who  had 
been  ruined  in  the  defence  of  the  crown, 
and  that  so  many  persons  had  preserved  their 
estates  entire  by  complying  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  usurpation,  the  latter  should  be 
subject  to  fines  for  the  relief  of  the  others. 
The  oppressive  character  of  such  an  act  must 
have  been  evident  to  everybody,  and  the 
extensive  manner  in  which  it  might  be 
abused  for  the  mere  purpose  of  enriching 
Middleton  and  his  friends.  Lauderdale  op- 
posed it  as  much  as  he  could,  and  contended 
against  putting  any  ungenerous  limitation 
on  the  act  of  oblivion  ;  but  Middleton's  pro- 
posal was  carried,  with  the  alteration  of  limit- 
ing the  fines  to  one  year's  rent,  and  restrict- 
ing its  application  to  such  offences  only  as 
'  had  occurred  since  the  previous  act  of  in- 
demnity. But  these  limitations  were  little 
attended  to,  and  this  act  became  the  pre- 
text for  the  most  iniquitous  proceedings. 
Its  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  secret  committee  of  Middleton's  friends, 
who  were  not  required  to  give  any  account 
of  their  proceedings,  and  long  lists  of  persons 
were  drawn  up,  who  were  condemned  to 
plunder  in  the  shape  of  arbitrary  fines  levied 
upon  them  only  because  they  were  known  to 
be  able  to  pay,  and  from  which  there  was 
no  appeal  whatever.  So  carelessly  were  these 
lists  made  up,  that  we  are  assured  that  some 
of  the  persons  named  in  them  were  mere 


infants,  while  others  were  dead,  and  others 
again  had  been  living  abroad  during  the 
whole  time  of  the  troubles,  in  which  they  had 
taken  no  part  whatever. 

Lauderdale's  opposition  to  the  act  of 
fines  was  seized  upon  for  the  occasion,  of 
an  attempt  to  ruin  him.  Clarendon,  who 
was  jealous  of  his  influence  with  the  king, 
was  as  anxious  as  Middleton  to  procure  his 
disgrace,  and  they  agreed  to  act  in  unison. 
While  the  act  of  fines  was  in  progress  in 
Scotland,  the  laird  of  Tarbet,  one  of  Mid- 
dletou's  creatures,  was  dispatched  to  London, 
ostensibly  to  carry  up  the  bill  of  indemnity, 
but  with  secret  instructions  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  English  council  to  a  clause 
by  which  a  certain  number  of  persons,  to 
be  named  by  parliament,  should  be  declared 
incapable  of  holding  any  place  of  public 
trust.  This  clause  was  intended  to  ruin 
Lauderdale,  who  opposed  it  strenuously, 
pointing  out  its  injustice  and  its  oppressive 
character.  Crawford,  who  also  saw  its  de- 
sign, joined  in  the  opposition,  and  pointed 
out  very  artfully  that  it  was  a  new  attempt 
to  deprive  the  king  of  the  right  of  appoint- 
ing his  own  servants.  But  the  duke  of 
York  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  joined  with 
Clarendon,  influenced  by  the  same  spirit  ot 
hostility  to  Lauderdale,  in  supporting  the 
proposal  brought  by  Tarbet,  and  the  king 
was  induced  to  give  his  warrant  for  making 
incapable  of  any  places  of  public  trust  twelve 
persons  to  be  named  by  parliament.  So  far 
Middleton  was  successful  in  his  plans  against 
the  secretary,  but  he  embarked  too  rashly 
in  his  projects  of  revenge  and  plunder,  and 
his  own  imprudence  in  the  end  defeated 
them.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  While  engaged  in  the  plot  against 
Lauderdale,  he  was  busily  pursuing  his  re- 
venge against  Lorn,  whom  he  hated  because 
he  had  been  allowed  to  inherit  his  father's 
estates,  in  the  confiscation  of  which  the 
commissioner  hoped  to  have  shared  largely. 
Lorn,  though  in  favour  with  the  king,  had 
been  exposed  to  some  new  act  of  injustice, 
through  the  means  of  Middleton,  and  in  a 
private  letter  to  his  friend  lord  Duffus,  he 
complained  of  this  treatment,  and  expressed 
a  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  purchase 
the  friendship  of  a  great  man  at  court, 
meaning  Clarendon,  and  that  in  the  end 
the  king  would  be  made  to  "  see  the  tricks 
of  those  who  were  now  deceiving  him."  This 
letter  was  intercepted  at  the  post-office,  and 
sent  immediately  to  Middleton,  who  laid  it 
before  the  parliament,  at  the  same  time 
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bringing  a  charge  against  Lorn  of  leasing- 
making,  because  he  said  the  expressions 
just  quoted  were  designed  to  create  distrust 
between  the  king  and  his  ministers.  In- 
structions were  accordingly  sent  to  Tarbet 
to  press  the  king  to  cause  Lorn  to  be  sent 
down  to  Scotland  to  be  put  upon  his  trial. 
Although  the  king  spoke  with  contempt  of 
the  accusation,  he  yielded  to  the  demand  of 
Middleton,  and  it  required  all  Lauderdale's 
personal  interest,  and  his  giving  himself  as 
bail,  to  prevent  Lorn  being  sent  down  as  a 
prisoner.  Charles,  however,  sent  express 
orders  that  no  sentence  should  be  carried 
into  execution,  until  he  had  been  consulted 
with,  and  this  order  alone  saved  the  life  of 
the  accused.  Lorn,  knowing  perfectly  well 
what  kind  of  tribunal  he  stood  before,  at- 
tempted no  defence,  but  enumerated  the 
various  persecutions  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected,  and  urged  that  it  was  natural 
enough,  in  writing  privately  to  a  friend,  to 
express  himself  warmly.  He  declared,  how- 
ever, that  he  had  designed  no  harm  to  any 
one,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  the  justice 
of  the  parliament  and  upon  the  king's  mercy. 
The  parliament  basely  yielded  to  Middle- 
ton's  influence  and  condemned  him  to  death, 
but  the  king  granted  him  his  pardon.  Lorn 
knew  that  he  owed  his  escape  mainly  to 
Lauderdale,  and  he  found  almost  imme- 
diately an  opportunity  of  showing  his  gra- 
titude. In  carrying  out  the  proposal  which 
had  been  carried  to  court  by  Tarbet,  the 
king,  without  informing  Lauderdale,  sent 
to  Middleton  an  order  for  five  resident 
councillors  at  the  court  in  England,  leaving 
to  him  the  nomination.  Middleton,  now 
sure  of  his  triumph  over  the  secretary,  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  plans  with  too  great 
precipitation.  To  avoid  openly  attacking 
the  ministers,  at  whose  expulsion  from  office 
he  aimed,  he  caused  to  be  brought  into  par- 
liament an  act  for  incapacitating  twelve  per- 
sons whose  names  were  to  be  decided  by 
ballot,  and  although  according  to  the  words 
of  the  act  this  ballot  was  to  be  conducted 
with  the  greatest  fairness,  he  procured, 
while  the  act  was  in  preparation,  lists  to 
be  made  so  as  to  ensure  the  insertion  of 
the  names  of  the  earls  of  Crawford  and 
Lauderdale  among  the  twelve  who  were  to 
be  excluded  from  office.  The  act  was  passed 
through  with  the  utmost  haste,  and  so  anxious 
was  Middleton  to  get  this  proceeding  com- 
pleted before  Lauderdale  knew  anything  of! 
what  was  going  on,  that  immediately  it  was 
voted,  without  consulting  the  king  on  the 
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subject  and  obtaining  his  approval  and  au- 
thority, he  ratified  it  by  the  touch  of  the 
sceptre.  The  utmost  care  had  been  taken 
to  stop  all  the  ways  of  communication  with 
England,  so  that  no  information  could  be 
sent  except  such  as  was  approved  by  the 
commissioner,  but  Lorn  contrived  to  elude 
his  vigilance,  and  to  convey  full  information 
to  Lauderdale  before  any  official  intelligence 
reached  court.  The  secretaiy  immediately 
carried  this  information  to  the  king,  and 
artfully  communicated  it  to  him  in  terms 
which  he  knew  were  best  calculated  to  act 
upon  his  temper.  He  said  that  in  former 
times  commissioners  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  the  king  before  they  sanctioned 
the  commonest  acts  of  parliament,  but  here 
was  one  who  put  away  the  king's  own  ser- 
vants, without  taking  the  trouble  to  ask  him 
whether  it  were  agreeable  to  him  or  not. 
Clarendon,  who  had  received  no  informa- 
tion in  the  matter,  imagined  that  it  was  a 
mere  tale  of  Lauderdale's,  and  condemned 
such  a  proceeding  unhesitatingly  as  an  in- 
vasion of  the  royal  prerogative  of  such  a 
dangerous  description  that  the  king  might 
be  deprived  against  his  will  of  his  most 
faithful  and  loyal  servants.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  at  length  the  depu- 
tation from  Scotland  arrived  with  the  act, 
they  were  received  very  coldly,  and  the  king 
throwing  it  aside,  told  them  that  he  should 
not  in  this  case  follow  the  advice  of  his  par- 
liament of  Scotland,  but  that  their  secret 
should  not  be  allowed  to  transpire. 

While  Middleton  was  thus  committing 
errors  which  were  calculated  to  undermine 
his  influence  at  court,  his  rash  and  violent 
proceedings  against  the  presbyterians  were 
involving  him  in  difficulties  and  embarrass- 
ments at  home.  The  day  after  the  close  of 
the  parliamentary  session  in  September, 
summonses  were  issued  for  the  holding 
of  the  diocesan  meetings  of  the  church 
throughout  the  kingdom  about  the  middle 
of  October.  About  the  same  time  Mid- 
dleton, no  longer  held  in  the  capital  by 
the  duties  of  parliament,  entered  upon  a 
progress  to  the  west,  accompanied  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  privy  council  to 
form  a  quorum.  Wherever  they  stopped, 
the  commissioner  and  his  companions  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  such  revolting 
scenes  of  debauchery  as  gave  scandal  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood,  and  were  little  calcu- 
lated to  gain  over  converts  to  episcopacy 
from  a  people  who  were  distinguished  for 
their  sobriety.  He  found  everywhere  the 
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presbyterian  ministers  manifesting  the  most 
decided  hostility  to  the  new  church  govern- 
ment, and  they  were  strengthened  in  their 
resolution  to  refuse  the  oaths  by  the  exam- 
ple of  resistance  which  had  been  set  them 
in  England  on  the  act  of  uniformity.  When 
Middleton  reached  Glasgow,  the  archbishop 
of  that  see,  Fairfoul,  complained  bitterly  of 
the  insubordination  of  his  clergy,  few  of 
whom  would  acknowledge  him  as  their  spiri- 
tual superior,  and  represented  that  nothing 
seemed  likely  to  remedy  the  evil  but  an 
increased  application  of  force.  A  meeting 
of  the  council  was  held,  at  which  all  the 
members  present  were  drunk  except  two,  and 
an  order  was  there  passed  that  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  kirk  who  had  entered  upon  their 
cures  since  the  year  1649  and  had  not  regu- 
lar presentations,  or  who  should  not  have 
received  collations  from  bishops,  should  be 
deprived  of  their  stipends  due  for  the  past 
year,  driven  with  their  families  from  their 
dwellings,  and  not  permitted  to  reside 
within  the  bounds  of  their  respective  pres- 
byteries. In  consequence  of  this  arbitrary 
act,  which  the  commissioner  persisted  in 
enforcing  in  spite  of  the  expostulations  of 
all  prudent  men,  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred ministers  preferred  undergoing  its 
penalties  to  compliance,  and  were  driven 
from  their  homes.  Their  exemplary  con- 
duct under  persecution  raised  such  a  power- 
ful feeling  through  the  country,  and  the 
result  appeared  so  alarming,  that  the  coun- 
cil, on  their  return  to  Edinburgh,  became 
convinced  of  the  error  they  had  committed, 
and  summoned  the  two  archbishops  to  con- 
sult with  them  on  the  best  means  of  re- 
trieving it  A  proclamation  was  agreed 
upon,  by  which  liberty  was  given  to  all  the 
ministers  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
livings  by  the  recent  act,  to  obtain  presenta- 
tions from  the  patrons  and  collation  from 
^the  bishops,  before  the  1st  of  February 
following;  and  this  was  combined  with 
threats  of  severer  punishment  for  non-com- 
pliance. New  acts  of  persecution  were  at 
the  same  time  adopted  against  the  more 
distinguished  of  the  non-compliers,  in  order 
to  strike  terror  into  the  rest.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  Middleton  was  relieved  from 
the  embarrassments  he  had  been  creating 
for  himself  in  Scotland,  by  being  recalled 
to  London,  where  Lauderdale  had  skilfully 
improved  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over 
him  in  the  affair  of  the  clause  of  exceptions 
in  the  act  of  oblivion. 

Lauderdale  had  now  drawn  up  a  regular 
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accusation  against  the  king's  commissioner 
in  Scotland,  and  he  was  summoned  to 
London  to  make  his  defence.  The  charges 
were,  that  he  had  practised  deception  both 
upon  the  king  and  upon  the  parliament; 
that  he  had  presumed  to  pass  acts  of  high 
importance  without  consulting  the  king,  one 
of  which  took  from  the  king  the  power  of 
pardoning  the  sins  of  those  forfeited  iu  the 
last  parliament,  and  even  declared  the  royal 
pardon  null  and  void  if  he  should  sign  any ; 
thathe  allowed  the  guilty  to  escape  for  money, 
while  he  fined  the  loyal  and  the  innocent; 
that  he  had  mismanaged  the  public  money, 
and  empowered  himself  to  name  a  receiver 
of  the  fines  which  belonged  to  the  king ; 
and  above  all,  that  he  had  attempted  to  in- 
troduce what  Lauderdale  termed  a  species 
of  ostracism,  the  idea  of  which,  he  alleged, 
was  borrowed  from  the  democracy  of  the 
Athenians,  and  which  was  not  to  be  per- 
mitted under  any  monarchy,  whereby  the  first 
ministers  of  the  state  were  to  be  condemned 
by  ballot,  and,  without  accusation  or  trial, 
were  to  be  exposed  to  the  hidden  malice  of 
their  enemies,  without  any  opportunity  of 
justification  or.  defence,  and  without  even 
allowing  the  king  himself  to  know  their 
crimes  or  have  the  occasion  for  exercising 
his  prerogative.  The  whole  of  Lauderdale's 
accusation  was  drawn  up  in  the  ablest 
manner,  and  well  calculated  to  produce  an 
effect  upon  the  king's  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions. Middleton  was  most  anxious  to 
meet  the  charge  of  invading  the  king's 
prerogative,  to  which  he  almost  entirely 
confined  his  reply;  but  his  best  chance  of 
success  lay  in  the  advocacy  of  Clarendon, 
who,  with  the  bishop  of  London  (Shelden), 
and  others,  spoke  earnestly  in  his  favour, 
dwelling  upon  the  great  services  he  had 
performed,  especially  in  that  important  work 
of  establishing  episcopacy  in  Scotland,  which 
they  said  ought  to  outweigh  a  single  fault, 
and  that  only  one  which  had  arisen  from 
his  too  great  earnestness  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice. But  Lauderdale  had  so  successfully 
worked  upon  the  king's  mind,  that  even 
Clarendon's  voice  had  not  its  former  effect, 
and  r  new  imprudence  of  Middleton's  com- 
pleted his  own  ruin.  The  disposal  of  the 
money  collected  under  the  bill  of  fines  was 
one  of  the  subjects  on  which  Lauderdale 
had  excited  the  king's  jealousy,  and  a  royal 
letter  was  now,  on  the  23rd  of  January, 
dispatched  to  the  council  in  Scotland,  for- 
bidding the  exacting  of  the  first  moiety  of 
the  fines  until  the  king's  further  pleasure 
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were  known,  and  discharging  the  collector 
appointed  by  Middleton.  The  latter,  fore- 
seeing with  alarm  that  the  effect  of  this 
proceeding  would  be  the  destruction  of  much 
of  his  influence  in  Scotland  by  showing  his 
friends  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  reward 
them,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chancellor, 
Glencairn,  ordering  him  not  to  act  upon 
the  king's  order.  The  council,  accordingly, 
recalled  the  proclamation  which  they  had 
prepared  in  obedience  to  Charles's  letter. 
Information  of  these  proceedings  were  im- 
mediately conveyed  to  Lauderdale,  and  by 
him  represented  to  the  king  in  the  manner 
most  disadvantageous  to  the  commissioner, 
who  was  sent  for  immediately,  and  pleaded 
in  his  defence  that  he  had  had  the  king's 
verbal  consent  to  what  he  did.  This  the 
king  denied, — it  was  said  that  he  had  for- 
gotten the  circumstance, — but  his  anger  was 
so  effectually  excited,  that  he  dismissed 
Middleton  from  all  his  offices.  The  earl  of 


Rothes  was  appointed  commissioner  to  Scot- 
land, and  the  office  of  governor  of  Edin- 
burgh-castle, which  had  been  held  by 
Middleton,  was  given  to  Lauderdale.  It 
was  said  that  Lauderdale  owed  much  of  his 
success  on  this  occasion  to  the  influence  of 
the  king's  mistress,  the  duchess  of  Cleveland. 
Middleton  remained  some  time  in  London, 
where  he  had  fallen  into  obscurity.  He 
was  subsequently  sent  out  as  governor  of 
Tangiers,  which  was  looked  upon  as  no 
better  than  a  kind  of  honorary  banishment. 
There  he  continued  his  debauched  way  of 
living,  and  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  he  fell 
down  a  staircase,  and  broke  his  right  arm 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  bone  protruded 
from  the  flesh.  Owing  perhaps  partly  to 
the  unskilful  ness  of  his  physicians,  a  mortifi- 
cation took  place,  which  ended  in  the  death 
of  this  unprincipled  nobleman,  whose  ad- 
ministration had  brought  so  many  mis- 
fortunes upon  his  unhappy  country. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LAUDERDALE  AT  THE  HEAD  OF  AFFAIRS  ;  ARBITRARY  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT;  COURT  OF  HIGH 
COMMISSION  RESTORED  ;  INCREASED  PERSECUTIONS  j  RISING  IN  THE  WEST.  AND  BATTLE  OF  PENTLAND  ; 
PROPOSALS  FOR  A  UNION. 


THE  spring  of  the  year  1663  found  the 
kirk  in  the  western  districts  of  Scotland 
almost  without  ministers,  nearly  all  the 
benefices  having  been  vacated  by  the  re- 
fusal of  their  incumbents  to  comply  with 
the  terms  required  by  the  Glasgow  act. 
To  make  up  this  deficiency,  a  number  of 
young  men,  who  had  hitherto  been  rejected 
from  the  ministry  on  account  of  their  im- 
perfect learning  or  for  their  immorality  of 
life,  were  brought  from  the  north,  and,  as 
the  bishops  were  not  very  exacting  in  either 
of  the  two  qualifications  alluded  to,  they 
were  quickly  collated  to  the  vacant  livings. 
Contemporary  writers  of  all  parties  agree  in 
representing  the  conduct  of  these  men  as 
generally  a  disgrace  to  their  profession,  and 
they  were  so  much  disliked  by  the  people, 
who  called  them  contemptuously  "  bishops' 
curates,"  that  on  their  arrival  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  cures,  they  were  not  unfre- 
quently  received  with  showers  of  stones,  and 
their  church-doors  were  barricaded  against 
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them.  Two  consequences  soon  followed 
from  this  state  of  things.  In  the  first 
place,  the  churches  were  deserted  by  their 
congregations,  who  either  travelled  to  a 
distance  to  hear  the  preaching  of  some  one 
of  the  old  ministers  who  had  not  fallen 
under  the  terms  of  the  Glasgow  act,  or 
passed  their  sabbath  in  their  own  houses, 
reflecting  bitterly  on  the  evil  times  which 
had  fallen  upon  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  ejected  ministers,  who  alone  enjoyed  the 
popular  confidence,  being  deprived  of  their 
pulpits,  admitted  people  to  their  family  de- 
votions, which  soon  became  so  crowded, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  perform  them 
outside  their  doors,  and  adjourn  thence  into 
the  fields.  Thus  originated  the  practice  of 
field-preaching,  which  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  the  bishops  became  seriously  alarmed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  Rothcs, 
as  the  commissioner  for  the  king,  proceeded 
to  Scotland  to  open  the  parliament.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Lauderdale,  who,  under 
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pretext  of  examining  into  some  of  Middle- 
ton's  misdeeds,  was  really  intrusted  with 
the  direction  of  the  government  of  Scot- 
land; and  on  the  border  they  were  re- 
ceived by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  all 
anxious  to  pay  their  court  to  the  new  rulers, 
in  the  hope  of  gaining  their  favour,  or  of 
escaping  from  any  share  in  Middleton's  dis- 
grace. In  Edinburgh,  the  commissioner 
held  a  council  the  same  night,  and  there 
produced  a  letter  from  the  king  for  add- 
ing to  the  council  the  archbishops  of  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow,  and  Lauderdale's 
brother,  lord  Hatton.  He  next  signed  a 
warrant  for  the  release  of  the  lord  Lorn 
from  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle,  where 
he  had  remained  until  the  king's  final  plea- 
sure were  known.  Lauderdale  and  Rothes 
found  the  utmost  degree  of  subserviency 
both  in  the  council  and  in  parliament ;  and 
an  attempt  by  Glencairn  to  collect  Middle- 
ton's  friends  together,  and  organise  an  oppo- 
sition in  the  latter  body,  failed  entirely. 

Parliament  met  on  the  18th  of  June,  1663, 
and  began  by  surrendering  its  privilege  of 
the  free  election  of  the  lords  of  the  articles. 
The  plan  now  adopted,  and  which  was  im- 
mediately passed  into  a  law,  gave  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  lords  of  the  articles  virtually 
to  the  bishops.     The  prelates  retired  to  the 
exchequer-chamber,  and   there  chose  eight 
of  the   nobles,    while  the    nobility   in   the 
inner   house    of    the    session    chose    eight 
bishops.      These  sixteen    then  met  in  the 
inner   exchequer-chamber,    and    they   then 
proceeded  to  the  election  of  eight  barons 
and  eight  commissioners  of  burghs,  which 
completed  the  number.    The  commissioner's 
approval  of  the  persons  chosen  was  then  ob- 
tained, and  the  whole  list  was  finally  read  in 
the  parliament  and  the  election  confirmed. 
This   was   followed    by    several    other   acts 
equally  characteristic  of  the  baseness  of  the 
j.  parliament.     The  subject  of  field-preaching, 
j  and  of  the  desertion  of  the  churches  by  their 
congregations,  was  laid  before  parliament  by 
the  clergy,  and  an  act  was  passed  which  in- 
'  eluded   both    these    inconveniencies.      All 
I  ministers  who  refused  to  attend  the  diocesan 
meetings  were  to  be  deprived,  and  if  they 
should  continue  to  preach  after  deprivation, 
they  were  to  be  punished  as  guilty  of  sedition. 
Every  nobleman  or  heritor  who  should  wil- 
fully absent  himself  from  his  parish  church 
on  the  sabbath,  was  to  be  fined  a  fourth  part 
of  his  rent  in  that  year  in  which  the  offence 
was  committed ;  a  yeoman  or  farmer  thus 
absenting  himself,  was  to  forfeit   on   each 


occasion  the  fourth  part  of  his  movables; 
and  a  burgess   was  subjected  to  the  same 
fine,  with  the  addition  of  forfeiting  the  free- 
dom of  the  burgh,  and  being  subjected  to 
such  corporeal  punishment  as  the  council 
might  think  proper  to  inflict.     The  cove- 
nants were,  by  another  act,  to  be  abjured 
under  similar  penalties.      By  another  act, 
all  regulations  relating  to  foreign  trade,  and 
the  imposing  of  duties  or  restraints,  were 
declared  to  belong  to  the  king  by  his  pre- 
rogative,   and   to   admit   of  no   limitation. 
Under  cover  of  this  act,  freedom  of  com- 
merce was  ruined   by  numerous  grants  of 
monopolies  and  patents.     This    parliament 
further  testified  its  devotion  to  the  crown, 
by  offering  to  raise  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse  to  serve  the  king  in 
any  place  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ire- 
land.   The  parliament  was  further  disgraced 
by  an  act  of  vengeance  of  peculiarly  un- 
generous character.     As  we   have   already 
seen,  lord  Warriston  had  escaped  the  war- 
rant for  his  arrest,  and  he  had  now  been 
living  quietly  in   Germany  for  two  years, 
though,  as  it  would  appear,  watched  by  the 
spies  of  the  English  court,  for  the  king  had 
never  forgiven  him  the  freedom  with  which 
he  had  censured  his  profligacy  in  Scotland. 
Having  about  this  time  very  imprudently 
visited  Rouen  in  Normandy,  Warriston  was 
immediately  claimed  of   the  French  king, 
and  he  was  seized  and  sent  over  to  Scot- 
land.    Although  in  a  feeble  state  of  health, 
he  was  led  on  foot,  and  bare-headed,  as  a 
convicted  traitor,  from  Leith  to  Edinburgh, 
and  when  brought  before  the  parliament  to 
receive  his  sentence,  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  imbecility, 
and  his  behaviour  was  such  that  some  of  the 
members,  touched  with  compassion,  urged 
that  the  sentence  should  be  delayed.     But 
Lauderdale   knew  that  the  king  would  be 
satisfied  only  with  his  death,  and  he  inter- 
posed to  silence  the  voice  of  mercy.     After 
a   sound    sleep,   Warriston  awoke   on    the 
morning  of  his  execution  with  his  reason  and 
his  memory  returned,  and  he  underwent  his 
fate  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  his  former  life. 
After  the  close  of  this  session,  parliament 
having  done  all  that  was  required  from  it 
in  surrendering  the  national  liberties,   the 
privy   council   usurped    its    authority,    and 
the  country  was  ruled  entirely  by  its  arbi- 
trary acts.     Nor,  indeed,  had  they  waited 
for  the  dissolution  of  parliament  to  exercise 
this   authority.      In  the  August  of   16G3, 
while  it  was  still  sitting,  au  act  of  council  was 
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issued,  forbidding  all  ministers  who  did  not 
attend  the  bishops'  courts,  and  yet  persisted 
in   preaching   or  holding  conventicles  (the 
term  now  applied  to  the  private  meetings), 
from  residing  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
former  parishes,  within  six  miles  of  Edin- 
burgh, or  of  any  cathedral  church,  or  within 
three  miles  of  any  royal  burgh.     It  was  of 
course  supposed  that  it  was  the  notoriety  of 
the  minister  which  attracted  his  hearers,  and 
that  by  this  measure  they  would  confine  him 
to  a  spot  where  he  would  not  be  known,  and 
therefore  where  he  would  no  longer  attract 
attention.     Every  absentee  from  church  was 
by  this  act  of  council  subject  to  a  fine  of 
twenty  shillings  Scots  for  each   day's  ab- 
sence; all  who  attended  on  the  conventicles 
of  whatever  description,  or,   as  they   were 
termed,    meetings    for    religious    exercises, 
were   liable   to   the   penalties   of  sedition ; 
and  all  masters  of  families  and  landlords 
were  made  responsible  for  the  attendance 
at  church   of   their  servants    and   tenants, 
and  ordered,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  turn 
them  away  or  eject  them  from  their  tenures. 
The  execution  of  this  act  was  left  entirely 
with  the  military,  who  were  themselves  to 
appropriate  the  fines,  -while  the  only  restric- 
tion placed  upon  them  was  that  they  should 
levy  them  on  the  accusation  of  the  curates. 
The  natural  result  of  this  arrangement  was 
that   the   fines  were  exacted   in  the   most 
unjust  and   barbarous   manner,   and   when 
a   person   had    been   pointed   out    by   the 
curate  to  the  soldiery,  the  latter  often  ex- 
acted double   the  amount   of   the   fine   as 
fixed  by  the  act  itself.      If   the    slightest 
hesitation   was   shown   in   the   payment,   a 
party  of  soldiers  was  quartered   upon  the 
recusant,  who  eat  and  destroyed  everything, 
and  numbers  of  respectable  families  were 
ruined  and  turned  out  upon  the  world  as 
beggars.      The  poor,  who  had  not   where- 
with to  pay,  were  insulted  and  ill-treated, 
and  dragged  to  prison.     At  each  church, 
after  sermon    on  the    sabbath,   the    curate 
read  a  roll  of  the  names  of  the  parishioners, 
and  the  names  of  all  who  were  not  present 
to  answer  when  called  upon,  were  imme- 
diately delivered  to  the  military  for  sum- 
mary treatment.     It  was  in  the  west,  where 
a  detachment  of  troops  had  been  sent  under 
sir  James  Turner  (a  man  distinguished  by 
his   ferocity),   that   these  proceedings  were 
carried  on  with  the  greatest  violence,  and 
that   under   the   immediate    direction    and 
under   the  approval   of   the  archbishop    of 
Glasgow  (Burnet.) 
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In  fact  the  bishops  showed  an  inclination 
to  go  far  beyond  their  secular  brethren  in 
the  work  of  persecution.  It  is  said  that 
when  Glencairu,  who  was  one  of  the  great 
advocates  of  the  introduction  of  episcopal 
government,  proposed  this  measure,  he  ima- 
gined that  the  bishops  would  be  moderate 
in  their  pretensions,  and  that  they  should 
be  subjected  to  the  civil  power;  but  that 
Lauderdale,  who  was  then  opposed  to  the 
measure,  and  possessed  a  far  deeper  know- 
ledge of  men,  told  him  that  if  he  would 
have  bishops,  he  would  find  them  come  with 
higher  pretensions  than  they  had  ever  shown 
before.  Glencairn  disregarded  the  warning, 
and  the  bishops  were  introduced,  and  now 
he  found  that  Lauderdale  was  in  the  right. 
The  violence  of  the  ecclesiastics  led  to  dis- 
putes in  the  council  itself,  which  became 
divided  into  two  parties.  Sharp,  the  pri- 
mate, complained  of  the  little  zeal  which 
Glencairn,  as  chancellor,  showed  in  sup- 
porting the  ecclesiastics,  while  Glencairn 
reproached  the  prelates  with  their  ambitious 
and  persecuting  spirit.  The  archbishop,  in 
the  utmost  indignation,  hurried  off  to 
London  to  complain  of  the  remissness  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  English  prelates  sup- 
ported him  in  his  demand  for  the  reintro- 
duction  into  Scotland  of  that  most  obnoxious 
of  all  tyrannical  institutions,  the  court  of 
high  commission.  This  iniquitous  court 
was  erected  by  the  king's  sole  authority, 
which  had  been  so  obsequiously  recognised 
by  the  Scottish  parliament;  archbishop 
Sharp  was  not  only  named  first  in  the 
commission,  but  by  virtue  of  this  appoint- 
ment he  was  authorised  to  take  precedence 
of  the  lord  chancellor ;  and  the  powers  of 
the  court  were  of  the  most  extensive  kind, 
subject  to  no  appeal,  all  magistrates  being 
ordered  to  execute  its  orders,  and  the  council 
to  grant  letters  of  horning  upon  its  fines, 
without  hesitation  or  inquiry.  No  person 
who  was  once  drawn  within  the  action  of 
this  court  had  any  chance  of  escape,  for  if 
he  had  proofs  of  innocence,  he  was  not 
allowed  to  bring  them  forward,  or  they 
were  overruled,  and  if  the  charge  on  which 
he  was  brought  before  the  court  could  not 
be  sustained,  some  other  was  ready  at  hand 
into  which  he  was  entangled.  The  court 
consisted  nominally  of  nine  ecclesiastical 
and  thirty-five  lay  members,  of  whom  five, 
including  one  prelate,  made  a  quorum,  but 
the  bishops  contrived  to  overrule  everything. 
The  lay  members  of  the  court  attempted  at 
first  to  regulate  it  by  some  sort  of  legal 
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forms,  but  archbishop  Sharp  exclaimed 
against  this  as  a  betrayal  of  the  church, 
and  he  was  supported  by  the  king's  com- 
missioner, Rothes.  Soon  nothing  could 
exceed  the  tyranny  of  these  proceedings,  and 
respectable  people,  on  the  most  trifling 
charge  which  involved  even  no  more  than 
a  reflection  upon  the  church  in  conversa- 
tion, were  thrown  into  prison,  or  were  pub- 
licly whipped,  branded,  and  sold  as  slaves 
to  be  sent  to  the  plantations.  Multitudes 
of  people  fled  to  Ulster  to  avoid  these  ini- 
quitous proceedings,  and  others  allowed 
themselves  to  be  outlawed  rather  than 
appear  before  the  court.  The  nobles  soon 
became  ashamed  of  it,  and  ceased  to  attend, 
and  after  it  had  been  in  existence  somewhat 
more  than  a  year  it  fell  into  such  absolute 
contempt,  that  nobody  would  attend  it  either 
as  judges  or  as  culprits.  Thus,  after  having 
in  a  short  time  inflicted  on  the  country  an 
immense  amount  of  misery  and  mischief, 
the  court  of  high  commission  expired  at 
the  end  of  two  years  from  the  impossibility 
of  sustaining  itself. 

Some  new  changes  in  the  administration 
were  caused  soon  after  this  by  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  which  made  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  lord  chancellor  of 
Scotland.  Archbishop  Sharp's  ambition 
was  again  excited,  and  he  attempted  by  a 
low  intrigue  to  obtain  this  important  office 
in  addition  to  those  he  already  held,  but  he 
was  disappointed.  Nevertheless,  the  new 
appointments  were  all  calculated  to  support 
and  give  new  intensity  to  the  episcopal  per- 
secution. Rothes,  an  unscrupulous  sup- 
porter of  the  court  and  of  the  bishops,  who 
was  already  the  king's  commissioner  and 
the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  king- 
dom, was  appointed  to  the  chancellorship; 
and  to  this  accumulation  of  offices  was  soon 
afterwards  added  the  treasurership,  made 
vacant  by  the  forced  resignation  of  the  earl 
of  Crawford. 

Meanwhile  persecution  raged  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  but  especially  in  the 
west,  where  sir  James  Turner  with  his 
licentious  troops  made  repeated  incursions 
as  though  they  were  visiting  the  country  of 
an  enemy.  The  court  of  high  commission 
had  been  relinquished,  but  the  privy  council 
had  fallen  entirely  under  the  influence  of 
archbishop  Sharp,  and  authorised  every  act 
of  passion  which  that  furious  prelate  chose 
to  dictate.  Their  wrath  was  continually 
provoked  by  reports  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers who  assembled  on  the  moors  and  hills 


to  listen  to  the  exhortations  of  faithful 
preachers,  or  who  performed  the  rites  of 
religion  in  private  houses  unauthorised  by 
the  eclesiastical  authorities.  They  attempted 
to  suppress  discussion  or  even  the  slightest 
freedom  of  discourse,  and  began  a  general 
crusade  against  written  as  well  as  printed 
papers.  One  of  these  was  an  English  trans- 
lation by  a  minister  of  the  name  of  Crook- 
shanks  of  the  Latin  treatise  of  Buchanan, 
Dejure  regni  apud  Scotos,  copies  of  which, 
in  manuscript,  were  circulated  among  the 
covenanters.  A  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  council,  commanding  all  copies  of  this 
book  to  be  delivered  up,  and  threatening 
with  prosecution  on  the  charge  of  sedition 
any  person  in  whose  possession  they  were 
found.  Even  the  speech  of  lord  "Warriston 
on  the  scaffold,  which  had  been  printed,  was 
proscribed,  and  the  printer  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned.  A  small  book  had  been  printed 
in  Holland,  written  it  was  said  by  one  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Wamphray,  and  entitled  an  Apologetical  Re- 
lation of  the  sufferings  of  the  faithful  minis- 
ters of  Scotland  since  the  year  1660,  and  it 
was  secretly  imported  into  Scotland  in  con- 
siderable numbers.  The  council,  in  great 
anger,  ordered  this  book  to  be  burnt  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  hangman,  and  im- 
posed a  fine  of  two  thousand  marks  on  any 
person  who  should  be  found  possessing  a 
copy  after  a  certain  day ;  but  the  effect  of 
this  proceeding  was  to  make  the  book  more 
sought  after  and  more  extensively  read. 

The  persecution  was  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, and  within  a  few  months  the  western 
districts,  which  had  always  been  the  strong- 
hold of  pure  presbyterianism,  were  subjected 
three  times  to  the  invasion  of  the  military, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1666,  sir  James 
Turner,  the  fiercest  of  these  military  per- 
secutors, quartered  the  troops  under  his 
command  in  the  west  during  seven  months. 
Preparatory  to  it,  a  measure  was  adopted 
which,  in  the  political  condition  of  Scotland, 
seemed  unusually  arbitrary.  Scotland  had 
not  yet  possessed  a  standing  army,  its  mili- 
tary force  depending  on  the  people,  who 
were  all  trained  to  and  possessed  of  arms, 
which  were  to  them  almost  a  birthright.  As 
it  was  easily  foreseen  that  arms  were  dan- 
gerous things  in  the  hands  of  an  oppressed 
and  persecuted  people,  an  order  was  sud- 
denly issued  for  the  disarming  of  the  western 
counties,  and  to  make  this  measure  still 
worse,  it  was  done  under  the  insulting  pre- 
text that  the  Scots  might  join  the  Dutch, 
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who  were  at  this  time  at  war  with  Great 
Britain.  Nor  was  this  all,  for,  under  the 
same,  pretext,  twenty  of  the  leading  gentle- 
men of  that  part  of  Scotland  were  thrown 
into  prison,  in  order  to  terrify  as  well  as 
weaken  any  opposition,  while,  by  carrying 
them  into  another  part  of  the  country  it  was 
believed  that  their  example  of  resistance 
would  be  taken  away  from  the  districts  in 
which  they  were  personally  known.  Then 
came  the  persecution.  "This  spring," 
Wodrow  tells  us,  speaking  of  the  year  1666, 
"  sir  James  Turner  makes  a  third  visit  to  the 
presbyterians  in  the  west  and  south,  and  it 
was  the  severest  visitation  they  yet  felt. 
Now  the  curate,  with  two  or  three  of  sir 
James's  soldiers,  fined  whom  they  pleased, 
and  made  their  exactions  as  large  as  they 
would.  Their  severities  the  former  years 
were  mostly  upon  the  common  people ;  but 
now  the  gentleman  must  pay,  if  his  lady, 
servants,  or  tenants,  were  not  exact  in  their 
attendance  on  the  incumbent's  sermons. 
The  tenants  must  be  oppressed  if  his  land- 
lord withdrew,  though  he  and  his  family  at- 
tended closely.  The  widow,  the  fatherless, 
the  old  and  infirm,  are  not  spared ;  the  poor 
must  beg  to  pay  their  church-fines.  The 
meat  is  snatched  from  the  innocent  children's 
mouths,  and  given  to  the  soldiers'  pleasure- 
dogs.  Many  houses  were  quartered  upon, 
till  all  the  substance  was  eaten  up,  and  then 
the  furniture  is  sold  or  burnt.  Thus  mul- 
titudes of  poor  families  were  scattered,  and 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  If  any  com- 
plained to  the  officers  of  the  illegal  and  bar- 
barous procedure  of  their  soldiers,  they  were 
beaten;  if  to  the  statesmen,  they  were  ne- 
glected. It  was  said,  some  of  our  noblemen 
at  this  time  were  so  far  wearied  of  the  merci- 
less methods  of  the  prelates,  that  they  ap- 
peared very  little  careful  how  odious  they 
rendered  themselves.  Indeed,  if  the  bishops 
were  formerly  hated  for  their  perjury  and 
profaneness,  every  merciful  and  ingenuous 
man  now  loathed  their  cruel  and  unrelenting 
temper ;  and  their  own  practises  did  them  a 
great  deal  more  hurt  than  all  the  field-meet- 
ings and  preachings  in  houses  privately  were 
capable  of  doing.  In  a  few  weeks  the  curates 
|  and  soldiers  gathered  upwards  of  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  Scots  from  the  west  country  pre- 
cisely for  their  nonconformity."  "  Truly," 
a  gentleman  writes  from  Galloway,  in  the 
mids£.of  this  persecution,  "  truly,  sir,  though 
I  be  no  fanatic,  nor  favourer  of  fanaticism, 
yet  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  affected,  not  only 
as  a  Christian,  but  as  a  man  and  member 
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within  this  kingdom ;  for  these  things  that 
are  fallen  out  here  seem  to  import,  not  only 
the  breaking  of  some  of  that  party  called 
fanatics,  but  the  quiet  undoing  of  a  consi- 
derable part  of  this  kingdom,  and  putting 
them  out  of  all  capacity  to  be  serviceable  in 
the  necessary  defence  of  the  rest  against  the 
invasions  of  a  foreign  army,  when  we  are  so 
often  threatened.  For  in  these  bounds  ge- 
nerally all  men  (without  difference)  are  dis- 
obliged and  discouraged  from  doing  any 
service  in  that  sort,  if  there  should  be  occa- 
sion offered.  I  wish  a  due  impression  upon 
you  also,  and  every  one  who  minds  the 
general  good  of  the  land,  and  chiefly  our 
rulers,  upon  whom  are  the  managing  of 
affairs  under  his  majesty,  that  remedy  might 
be  found  out  for  preventing  the  weakening 
and  destroying  our  own  selves,  especially 
now  when  we  are  in  hazard  from  our  enemies 
abroad.  But  it  is  a  sad  matter  that  no  man 
dare  represent  his  grievances  or  complain  of 
wrongs  done  to  him  or  his  interests,  lest  he 
be  ill-looked  on,  and  put  himself  in  hazard 
of  greater  sufferings,  as  several  here  have 
found  by  sad  experience,  for  complaining  to 
the  commanders.  The  first  of  these  suffer- 
ings was  begun  in  the  year  1663,  about  mid 
May,  when  the  forces  came  into  Dumfries 
and  Kirkcudbright.  The  second  war  in  the 
year  1665,  when  the  party,  horse  and  foot, 
came  in  under  the  command  of  sir  James 
Turner.  The  third  was  in  this  present  year 
1 666,  about  the  month  of  March,  or  beginning 
of  April,  when  the  party  came  in  under  the 
command  of  the  said  sir  James  Turner,  who 
yet  continues  in  the  country.  At  the  first 
two  times,  the  stewartry  of  Galloway  mainly 
suffered  by  them,  but  in  this  last  expedition 
not  only  Galloway  but  also  the  sheriffdom  of 
Nithsdale  hath  suffered,  of  which  I  have  sent 
you  a  short  account  here  enclosed ;  first,  as 
to  their  grievous  exactions  from  that  pe6ple, 
who  were  but  poor  before  this  time  in  com- 
parison of  other  parts ;  next,  you  will  find 
some  instances  of  several  of  the  soldiers'  in- 
human and  also  atheistical  deportment  in 
these  bounds.  I  could  have  sent  you  likewise 
an  account  of  many  stumbling-blocks  the 
people  have  from  their  present  preachers 
whom  they  call  curates,  both  as  to  their  abrupt 
entry,  and  contrary  their  consent ;  and  as  to 
the  light  and  unsober  conversation  of  the  most 
part  of  them  wherever  they  come,  and  also 
their  insolent  and  unbeseeming  carriage 
ill  pulpit;  but  I  forbear  in  this,  lest  I 
trouble  you  with  tediousness,  there  are  so 
many  instances  of  this  sort ;  and  it  is  need- 
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less,  seeing  they  are  so  notorious  to  all  men 
in  these  bounds ;  only  (to  make  you  laugh) 
I  must  add  one,  before  I  proceed,  which  is 
certain.  One  of  these  called  curates,  on  a 
certain  sabbath,  inveighing  against  his  people 
that  they  did  not  keep  the  kirk,  he  threa- 
tened them  after  this  manner : — '  God  nor 
I  be  hanged  over  the  balk  of  that  kirk,'  and 
at  another  time,  '  God  nor  I  be  hanged  over 
this  pulpit,  but  I  shall  gar  you  all  come  in 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  I'  By  these 
things,  you  may  easily  guess  if  these  men 
be  fit  to  travel  in  the  weighty  work  of  the 
ministry,  or  that  they  can  either  gain  love 
or  authority  among  the  people,  for  all  the 
business  that  is  made  to  bring  them  to  sub- 
jection. Sir,  I  hope  you  will  not  question 
but  I  am  a  lover  of  his  majesty's  interest 
and  the  country's  good,  having  given  some 
proof  of  this  in  former  times ;  but  consider- 
ing the  carriage 'of  these  men,  and  of  them 
who  are  employed  at  this  time  to  bring  the 
people  to  conformity,  I  am  far  mistaken  if 
either  the  one  or  the  other  be  fit  instru- 
ments for  persuading  others  to  their  duty 
either  to  God  or  man ;  yea,  I  am  apprehen- 
sive that  the  way  which  is  taken  shall  prove 
a  means  of  strengthening  that  people  in 
their  former  principles,  and  rendering  epis- 
copacy, bishops,  and  such  preachers,  more 
hateful  to  them  than  ever  before,  rather 
than  bring  them  to  a  cheerful  submission  ; 
and  others  who  shall  hear  of  the  very  de- 
plorable case  of  this  country,  cannot  but  be 
induced  both  to  compassionate  them,  and 
also  grow  in  moi-e  dislike  of  the  course  now 
carried  on.  And  to  speak  the  truth,  it 
seems  there  could  not  have  been  a  more 
expeditious  way  found  out  for  weakening 
that  cause  of  conformity,  and  strengthening 
that  cause  of  those  who  now  suffer;  yea,  J 
dare  say,  it  hath  done  as  much  to  this  pur- 
pose, if  not  more,  than  all  the  preachings  on 
<the  hills  and  in  houses  by  the  casten-out 
ministers.  This  people  are  weakened  in 
their  estates  indeed,  but  confirmed  in  their 
opinion.  It  is  palpable  that  the  intended 
conformity  cannot  be  gained  by  such  ex- 
treme dealing,  but  rather  marred."  In  the 
sequel  of  this  letter,  the  writer,  who  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  inclined  to  exag- 
gerate, gives  a  list  of  the  church-fines  ex- 
torted in  only  twenty-three  parishes,  in  the 
counties  of  Galloway  and  Dumfries,  amount- 
ing together  to  nearly  sixty-two  thousand 
pounds  Scots,  besides  other  enormous  fines 
and  penalties.  He  adds  :  "  That,  by  and 
attour  (besides)  all  the  foresaid  losses,  there 


are  many  families  (whose  sums  are  not  here 
reckoned)  in  probability  totally  ruined,  and 
many  others  scattered  already;  for  instance, 
in  Lochrutton,  a  little  parish,  I  find  to  be 
reckoned  to  be  above  sixteen  families  utterly 
broken.  In  Irongray  parish,  the  most  part 
of  the  families  put  from  housekeeping 
already,  the  soldiers  having  violently  taken 
away,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  from  several 
families,  the  thing  they  should  have  lived 
on,  even  to  the  leading  away  of  their  hay- 
stacks. I  forbear  to  set  down  the  rest  of 
the  broken  and  ruined  families,  until  I  can 
give  you  a  more  distinct  account;  only  I 
can  tell  you  in  general,  that  utter  ruin  to 
the  most  part  of  the  families  in  this  coun- 
try is  like  to  be  the  consequence  of  these 
grievous  and  intolerable  impositions;  and 
also,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  there  are 
several  gentlemen  who  formerly  were  well 
to  live,  that  are  now  put  from  housekeep- 
ing, and  forced  to  wander ;  yea,  ofttime  to 
be  beholden  to  others  for  a  night's  lodging, 
the  soldiers  having  possessed  themselves  in 
their  houses,  cattle,  plenishing  (furniture  and 
provision),  barns,  &c.  Ordinarily,  wherever 
they  come  to  quarter,  they  do  not  rest  con- 
tent with  sufficiency,  but  set  themselves  to 
waste  needlessly ;  at  some  times  send  for 
sheep  off  the  hill,  and  cast  whole  bulks  of 
them  to  their  hounds  and  ratches ;  also  by 
treading  and  scattering  corn  and  straw,  they 
and  their  pedies  at  their  pleasure,  and  usu- 
ally saying :  '  We  come  to  destroy,  and  we 
shall  destroy  you.'  They  have  this  for  an 
ordinary  use,  that  when  they  have  eaten  up 
the  master  or  landlord,  they  fall  next  upon 
the  poor  tenants  to  eat  them  up  also ;  yea, 
though  they  were  never  so  conformed  to 
hearing,  &c. ;  whereof  I  could  show  many 
instances,  which  I  cannot  for  shortness. 
Also,  in  other  places,  when  they  have  con- 
sumed the  tenant,  they  have  fallen  upon 
the  landlord ;  this  they  did  in  Kirkmahoe, 
upon  a  gentleman,  who  (for  aught  I  know) 
conforms  all  the  length  they  press  him  to 
as  yet.  It  is  observed  everywhere  in  that 
country,  that  those  who  have  conformed, 
and  are  obedient  to  the  laws  from  the  be- 
ginni.-.g,  and  others  who  have  conformed  of 
late,  do  no  less  suffer  than  those  who  hold 
out  to  the  last ;  yea,  some  in  several  parishes, 
who  have  given  subjection  to  what  is  de- 
manded, have  suffered  more  than  some  who 
have  given  none,  which  has  produced  an 
universal  discontent  and  outcry  in  this 
country.  And  many  husbands  here  who 
yield  obedience  to  the  full  length,  are 
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punished  by  fining,  cess,  and  quarter,  for 
their  wives'  not  obedience;  and  ye  know, 
sir,  that  is  sad,  for  there  are  many  wives 
who  will  not  be  commanded  by  their  hus- 
bands in  lesser  things  than  this;  but  I 
must  tell  you  that  this  hath  occasioned 
much  contention,  fire,  and  strife  in  families, 
and  brought  it  to  this  height,  that  some 
wives  are  found  to  flee  from  their  husbands, 
and  seek  a  shelter  elsewhere,  and  so  the 
poor  good  man  is  doubly  punished  for  all 
his  conformity.  .  .  .  Wherever  the  soldiers 
come  to  quarter,  they  ordinarily  hinder  or 
else  interrupt  the  worship  of  God  in  fami- 
lies by  their  threatenings  and  blasphemous 
expressions;  yea,  the  poor  people  are  so 
straitened,  that  scarcely  they  have  liberty 
to  call  on  God  in  secret  places,  but  they  are 
punished  by  those  men,  and  cruelly  mocked, 
to  the  constant  grief,  vexation,  and  disquiet 
of  those  upon  whom  they  are  quartered. 
Notwithstanding  of  all  these  impositions 
upon  that  people,  and  aggravations  of  their 
sufferings  above-mentioned,  yet  the  people 
are  commanded  to  take  a  bond,  wherein 
(besides  all  the  particular  obligations  re- 
quired in  that  bond)  is  contained  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  the  commander  of  that 
party  has  dealt  civilly  and  discreetly  with 
them." 

Such  was  Scotland  under   the  episcopa] 
persecution  of  1666.     But  the  government, 
not  content  with  the  infliction  of  this  amount 
of  suffering,   contrived  to  add  fearfully  to 
people's   burdens,   by   demanding    the    ar- 
rears of  the  fines   laid   on   by  Middleton 
the  payment  of  which  had  been  suspendec 
at  the  time  of  his  disgrace ;    and  this  was 
done  in  a  most  oppressive  manner.  "  Another 
kind  of  fines  exacted  this  year,"  says  Wodrow 
"  to  complete  the  misery  of  the  poor  country 
were  those  imposed  by  Middleton,  in   hi; 
second  session  of  parliament.    The  paymen 
of  those  was  suspended,  from  time  to  time 
till   Middleton   was   turned   out.     A   littl 
after,  those  were  divided  into  two  moieties 
and  a  day  assigned  for  the  payment  of  the 
first.    Some  who  were  able  and  well-informe 
of  the  hazard  of  delays,  paid  the  first  share 
and  got  their  discharge ;  but  a  good  man; 
others  did  not.     At  length  a  proclamation 
comes  out,   ordering  all  to  pay  the  whol 
fine  imposed  against  a  certain  day  of  thi 
present  year ;  and  the  council  remit  it  t 
the  commissioner,  the  earl   of  Rothes, 
take  his  own  way  to  collect  the  fines.     Hi 
method  was  this  :  the  troopers  of  the  king's 


guard  are  ordered  to  different  parts  of  the    sumptuous  house. 
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ountry,  especially  in  the  west  and  south, 
'here  most  of  the  fined  persons  were,  with 
sts  of  those  from  whom  they  were  to  uplift 
uch  and  such  sums.    The  gentlemen  of  the 
uard  were  commanded  to  take  free  quarters 
i  the  houses  of  all  in  their  lists,  till  they 
ad   paid   to   the   utmost   farthing.     With 
hese  severe  orders,  a  new  snare  was  added, 
urther  to  corrupt  the  country.     Any  who 
ould   take   the   oath   of    supremacy,    and 
ubscribe   the   declaration    openly   in    any 
ourt,  had  the  half  of  the  fine  remitted,  as 
ad   been   concerted   last   year;    and  such 
'ho  had  no  latitude  for  those,  must  have 
he  whole  exacted  with  the  utmost  rigour. 
Through   the   west   and   south,  multitudes 
were  obliged  to  pay  the  whole,  yea,  much 
more.      Noblemen,    gentlemen,    and    com- 
mons,   when   the    troopers    came   to   their 
louses,  if  they  had  not  the  money,  went 
iresently    and   borrowed    it,    and    gave    it 
hem  ;  but  this  was  not  all,  they  must  go  to 
Edinburgh,  and  report  their  discharge,  and 
when  there  satisfy  the  troopers   over   and 
ibove.     This    was    called   'riding-money;' 
and   sometimes   the    riding-money   was   as 
much  as  the  fine  itself,  to  the  common  sort, 
excuse  was  sustained,  but  the  taking  the 
bresaid  oath,  and  the  subscribing  the  de- 
ilaration    before   the   day   prefixed   in   the 
proclamation.     This  few  complied  with,  as 
contrary  to  their  principles  and  conscience  ; 
so  that  the  uplifting  of  these  fines,  as  well 
as   those   for    precise    nonconformity,    was 
undoubtedly  persecution  for  conscience'  sake, 
as  well  as  a  most  arbitrary  and  illegal  im- 
position in  its  own  nature.    Some  offered  to 
abide  a  trial  at  law,  as  being  free  from  all 
acts  of  rebellion,  which,  as  we  have  heard, 
was  the  pretext  of  the  imposing  the  fines, 
and  to  renounce  all  benefit  by  the  king's 
indemnity.    This  seems  indeed  to  be  allowed 
in  the  act  of  parliament,  but  would  not  be 
received   by   the   soldiers  ;    all   must    pay. 
Such    who    could    neither    entertain    the 
troopers,  nor  command  the  money  required 
of  them  by  the  act  of  fines,  were  straight- 
way haled  to  prison,  where  not  a  few  lay  a 
considerable   time   at   the   king's   charges ; 
and  so  great  was  the  poverty  many  were 
reduced    to   by    such    measures,    that    the 
troopers,  when  they  met  with  a  beggar  in 
their  way,   would   ask   in  jest  if  he  were 
fined. .  .  .  Vast  were  the  sums  exacted  at  this 
time,  and  the  collector  of  the  parliamentary 
fines,  though  formerly  a  person  of  a  broken 
fortune,  came  to  buy  an  estate  and  build  a 
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to  have  divided  these  spoils  among  them- 
selves ;  each  party,  when  in  power,  looked 
on  them  as  theirs ;  first  Middleton  and  his 
dependents,  who  imposed  them,  and  then 
Lauderdale  and  his  party,  who  uplifted 
them  ;  nevertheless,  both  missed  their  aim, 
and  bishop  Sharp  outwitted  them  both  ;  and 
within  a  little,  they  were  by  the  king's 
orders  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  army 
which  was  raised  at  his  instance." 

In  fact,  though  between  church  and  state, 
the  country  was  oppressed  to  such  a  degree 
that  we  cannot  help  wondering  at  the  pa- 
tience with  which  the  presbyterians  sup- 
ported it,  yet  the  result  in  converting  or 
overcoming  them  did  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  bishops,  and  archbishop  Sharp, 
in  the  violence  of  his  persecuting  zeal, 
charged  this  to  the  over  lenient  policy  of  the 
government.  Burnet  has  preserved  a  story 
which  deserves  to  be  given  in  his  own  words, 
as  a  characteristic  picture  of  the  men  who 
were  ruling  over  Scotland.  "  The  truth  is," 
this  writer  tells  us,  "  the  whole  face  of  the 
government  looked  liker  the  proceedings  of 
an  inquisition  than  of  legal  courts ;  and  yet 
Sharp  was  never  satisfied.  So  lord  Rothes 
and  he  went  up  to  court  in  the  first  year  of 
the  Dutch  war.  When  they  waited  first  on 
the  king,  Sharp  put  him  in  mind  of  what  he 
had  said  at  his  last  parting,  that  if  their 
matters  went  not  well,  none  must  be  blamed 
for  it  but  either  the  earl  of  Lauderdale,  or  of 
Rothes ;  and  now  he  came  to  tell  his  majesty 
that  things  were  worse  than  ever,  and  he 
must  do  the  earl  of  Rothes  the  justice  to  say, 
he  had  done  his  part.  Lord  Lauderdale  was 
all  on  fire  at  this,  but  durst  not  give  himself 
vent  before  the  king,  so  he  only  desired  that 
Sharp  would  come  to  particulars,  and  then 
he  should  know  what  he  had  to  say.  Sharp 
put  that  off  in  a  general  charge,  and  said  he 
knew  the  party  so  well,  that  if  they  were  not 
supported  by  secret  encouragement,  they 
would  have  been  long  ago  weary  of  the  oppo- 
sition they  gave  the  government.  The  king 
had  no  mind  to  enter  further  into  their  com- 
plaints. So  lord  Rothes  and  he  withdrew, 
and  were  observed  to  look  very  pleasantly 
upon  one  another  as  they  went  away.  Lord 
Lauderdale  told  the  king  he  was  now  accused 
to  his  face,  but  he  would  quickly  let  him  see 
what  a  man  Sharp  was.  So  he  obtained  a 
message  from  the  king  to  him,  of  which  he 
himself  was  to  be  the  bearer,  requiring  him 
to  put  his  complaints  in  writing,  and  to  come 
to  particulars.  He  followed  Sharp  home 
who  received  him  with  such  a  gaiety  as  if  he 
VOL.  in.  y 


lad  given   him  no  provocation.     But  lord 
Lauderdale  was  more  solemn,  and  told  him 
t  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  he  should  put 
;he  accusation  with  which  he  had  charged 
lim  in  writing.    Sharp  pretended  he  did  not 
comprehend   his    meaning.     He   answered, 
;he  matter  was  plain,  he  had  accused  him  to 
the  king,   and  he  must  either  go  through 
with  it  and  make  it  out,  otherwise  he  would 
:harge  him  with  leasing-making,  and  spoke 
in  a  terrible  tone  to  him.     Upon  that,  as  he 
told  me,  Sharp  fell  a  trembling  and  weeping ; 
tie  protested  he  meant  no  harm  to  him ;  he 
was  only  sorry  that  his  friends  were  upon  all 
occasions  pleading  for  favour  to  fanatics  (that 
was  become  the  term  of  reproach.)     Lord 
Lauderdale  said  that  would  not  serve  his 
turn ;  he  was  not  answerable  for  his  friends 
except  when  they  acted  by  directions  from 
him.    Sharp  offered  to  go  presently  with  him 
to  the  king,  and  to  clear  the  whole  matter. 
Lord  Lauderdale   had   no   mind   to   break 
openly  with  him ;  so  he  accepted  of  this,  and 
carried  him  to  the  king,  where  he  retracted 
all  he  had  said  in  so  gross  a  manner,  that  the 
king  said  afterwards,  lord  Lauderdale  was 
ill-natured  to  press  it  so  heavily,  and  to  force 
Sharp  on  giving  himself  the  lie  in  such  coarse 
terms.     This  went  to  Sharp's  heart;  so  he 
made  a  proposal  to  the  earl  of  Dumfries,  who 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  -lord  Middleton' s, 
to  try  if  a  reconciliation  could  be  made  be- 
tween him  and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  and  if  he 
would  be  content  to  come  into  the  govern- 
ment under  lord  Rothes.     Lord  Dumfries 
went  into  Kent,  where  the  lord  Middleton 
was  then  employed  in  a  military  command 
on  account  of  the  war,  and  he  had  Sharp's 
proposition  laid  before  him.     The  lord  Mid- 
dleton gave  lord  Drumfries  power  to  treat  in 
his  name,  but  said  he  knew  Sharp  too  well 
to  regard  anything  that   came  from   him. 
Before  lord  Dumfries  came  back,  Sharp  had 
tried  lord  Rothes,  but  found  he  would  not 
meddle  in  it ;  and  they  both  understood  that 
the  earl  of  Clarendon's  interest  was  declining, 
and  that  the  king  was  like  to  change  his 
measures.     So  when   lord   Dumfries  came 
back  to  give  Sharp  an  account  of  his  negotia- 
tion, ne  seemed  surprised,  and  denied  he  had 
given  him  any  such  commission.     This  en- 
raged the  earl  of  Dumfries,  so  that  he  pub- 
lished the  thing  in  all  companies;  among 
others,  he  told  it  very  particularly  to  my- 
self." 

The  primate,  however,  succeeded  in  his 
main  object,  which  was  to  obtain  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  standing  army  to  assist  the 
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bishops  in  their  crusade  against  the  presbyte- 
rians.  The  king  agreed,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, to  this  proposal,  as  the  army  was  to 
be  supported  with  the  fines  it  would  be  em- 
ployed to  levy,  or,  in  other  words,  it  was  to 
support  itself,  and  he  gave  orders  for  levying 
an  army,  for  the  purpose,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  nearly  contemporary  chronicler,  of  "guard- 
ing the  prelates,  executing  arbitrary  com- 
mands, and  suppressing  the  fanatics."  This 
army,  consisting  of  about  three  thousand  foot 
and  eight  troops  of  horse,  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  Thomas  Dalziel  of  Binns,  a  man 
of  naturally  ferocious  temper,  which  had  been 
made  worse  by  a  service  of  some  length  of 
time  in  Muscovy  or  Russia,  then  considered 
as  by  far  the  most  barbarous  country  in 
Europe.  Drummond,  his  lieutenant-general, 
had  been  in  the  same  service.  Among  the 
officers  serving  under  them  were  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Annaudale,  Airly,  and 
Kincardine,  the  lord  Newburgh,  and  other 
noblemen.  This  force  having  been  organised, 
an  arbitrary  proclamation  was  issued,  threat- 
ening the  utmost  penalties  against  all  non- 
conformists. This  continual  persecution  em- 
bittered the  minds  of  the  population,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  only  wanted 
able  and  respectable  leaders  to  cause  a  ge- 
neral insurrection. 

"  Upon  Tuesday,  November  13th,  1666," 
Wodrow  tells  us,  "  four  countrymen,  after 
great  hardships,  and  long  fasting  in  their 
wanderings,  came  to  the  small  country  vil- 
lage of  Dairy  in  Galloway,  to  get  a  little 
refreshment.  Upon  the  highway,  a  little 
from  that  place,  they  accidentally  met  with 
three  or  four  soldiers,  driving  before  them  a 
company  of  people,  neighbours  to  a  poor 
old  man  in  that  place,  who  had  fled  from 
his  own  house  himself,  in  order  to  oblige 
them  to  thrash  out  the  poor  man's  corns, 
that  of  them  they  might  make  money,  to 
satisfy  for  his  church-fines,  as  they  were 
now  termed.  This  troubled  the  four  honest 
men  very  much,  yet  they  passed  by  the  sol- 
diers, and  came  to  the  house  they  designed. 
"When  there  they  are  taking  a  little  refresh- 
ment, information  is  brought  them  that  the 
soldiers  had  seized  the  poor  old  man 
brought  him  to  his  house,  and  were  going 
to  strip  him  naked  and  set  him  upon  a  red- 
hot  gridiron  upon  which  bread  used  to  be 
baked,  and  were  using  unheard-of  torture 
and  barbarities  towards  him.  Whereupon 
they  resolved  to  do  what  in  them  lay,  to 
relieve  the  poor  man  their  fellow  sufferer ; 
and  presently  came  to  the  house,  and  ear- 
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nestly  entreat  the  soldiers  to  let  him  go, 
and  desist   from  their  severities.      Two   of 
the  soldiers  were  with  the  man  himself,  and 
refused  the  countrymen's  desire,  and  some 
ligh  words  passed  betwixt  them ;  upon  the 
rearing  of  which,  the  other  two  rush  out  of 
another  room  where  they  were,  with  drawn 
swords,  and  made  at  the  countrymen,  and 
almost  killed  two  of  them.     Thereupon  one 
of  them  discharged  his  pistol,  loaden,  as  I 
am  told,  with  tobacco-pipe,  all  the  ball  they 
aad,  and   hurt  one  of  the   soldiers.     This 
quickly  made  the  rest  yield,  and  the  country- 
men disarmed  them,  and  made  them  prison- 
3 ;  and  the  poor  old  man  is  happily  de- 
livered.    Now  the  countrymen  are  engaged, 
and  in  as  great  hazard  as  they  well  could 
be.     They  knew  they  would    be  .reckoned 
rebels,  and  therefore  resolved  to  go  through 
with  it,  and  stand  to  their  own  defence  the 
best  way  they  might.     There  were  about  a 
dozen  of  soldiers  in    another  place  of  the 
same    parish    of    Dairy,    about    the   same 
work,    of  oppressing   the   people  for   their 
church-fines.     Lest  these  should  come  and 
destroy  them,  they  resolve  to  prevent  them ; 
and  that  night  seven  or  eight  more  country- 
people  join  the  first  four,   and  to-morrow 
morning  early  they  went  and  surprised  the 
party   of    soldiers.      All   of   them    quietly 
rendered  their  arms,  except  one,  who  mak- 
ing resistance  was  killed.     By  this  time  they 
might  be   assured  of  very  terrible  reprisals, 
and  all  the  revenge  sir  James  Turner  was 
capable  to  make,  who  was  now  at  Dumfries, 
some   sixteen   or    eighteen    miles    distant ; 
therefore   the  laird  of  Barscob,   and  some 
other  gentlemen  near  by,  now  joined  with 
the  countrymen,  knowing  the  whole  country 
would  be  made  equally  guilty  and  perfectly 
destroyed,  resolve  to  be  beforehand  with  sir 
James;    and    gather    together   about    fifty 
horse  and  a  few  foot,  and,  without  any  loss 
of  time,   upon  Thursday,   November   15th, 
march  straight   to  Dumfries.     There  they 
surprised  sir  James  Turner,  make  him  pri- 
soner, and  disarm  all  his  soldiers,  without 
doing  hurt  to  any  of  them,  save  one,  who, 
upon  his  violent  resistance,   was  wounded. 
When   this   was   done,    in   their   abundant 
loyalty  they  went  to  the  cross  of  Dumfries, 
and  publicly  drank  the  king's  health  and 
prosperity    to   his   government;    for  which 
they  had  very  indifferent  thanks.    Such  was 
the  beginning  of  this  insurrection,  ah  occa- 
sional  tumult   upon   a  sudden  fray,    never 
thought  of  till  it  began.     I  am  told,   the 
person  who  seized  sir  James  was  Andrew 
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Gray,  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  accidentally 
in  the  country  at  this  time  about  his  busi- 
ness ;  he  left  them  very  soon,  as  did  many 
others;  yet  so  many  of  them  kept  together 
with  sir  James  their  prisoner,  as  were  the 
beginnings  of  their  little  army  which  was  a 
gathering.  Galloway  had  suffered  most,  and 
the  oppression  there  was  the  beginning  of 
the  quarrel ;  yet,  while  they  continued  there, 
their  numbers  were  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing three  hundred  men."  In  fact  the  very 
circumstance  of  the  rising  being  unpreme- 
ditated and  without  any  plan,  discouraged 
prudent  men  from  joining  in  it. 

Information  of  this  insurrection,  the  im- 
portance of  which  was  considerably  magni- 
fied, was  carried  immediately  to  the  council 
at  Edinburgh,   and  caused  no  little  terror 
and  alarm.     A  day  or  two  before,  the  earl  of 
Rothes  had  left  for  the  court,  and  a  dispatch 
was  now  sent  after  him.     At  the  same  time 
the  council   wrote   letters   to   the  earls   of 
Annandale,    Galloway,    Kilmarnock,    Glen- 
cairn,    Cassillis,    and    Lothian,    the    lords 
Drumlanerie  and  Newbottle,  and  sir  George 
Eliot,  directing  them  to  concentrate  their 
forces  in  the  disturbed  districts.     Next  day 
general  Dalziel  was  directed  to  march  with 
all   the   forces   he  had   to    Glasgow,    from 
whence  he  might  advance  to  the  place  where 
he   might   hear  that  the   insurrection  had 
come  to  a  head.     The  terror  of  the  council 
was  betrayed   more  unequivocally  in  their 
preparations  for  their  own  defence.     On  the 
first  arrival  of  the  news  of  a  rising,  they 
ordered  the  guards  of  the  town  of  Edinburgh 
to  be  doubled,  and  the  names  of  all  lodgers 
to   be   immediately   entered   in   a  list  and 
given  in.     On  the  19th  of  November,  the 
council  passed  a  resolution  that  "  consider- 
ing the  necessity  of  securing  the  town  of 
Edinburgh  from  all  attempts  of  rebellious 
persons,    the    magistrates    of    Edinburgh, 
Canongate,    and    Leith,    and    other   places 
within    their    liberties,    should    cause    the 
officers  of  the  several   companies  to  enrol 
all  the  soldiers  under  their  command,  and 
all   of  them,   officers   and   soldiers,   should 
give  their  oath  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the 
king,  and  that  they  shall  defend  his  autho- 
rity,  and   maintain   the    same    against  this 
insurrection  and  rebellion,  and  all  others,  to 
the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  and 
if  any   refused,   that  they   should  be   pre- 
sently disarmed,  their  persons  secured,  and 
the  council  acquainted  with  their  names." 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  letters  were  sent  to 
Fife  to  the  earl  of  Wemys  and  the  lords 


Newark,  Melvil,  and  Burleigh,  ordering 
;hem  "to  come  in  with  their  friends  and 
followers,  with  horses  and  arms,  to  defend 
the  town  of  Edinburgh,  that  so  the 
iing's  authority  may  be  defended  from 
rebellious  and  disaffected  persons  now  in 
arms."  All  this  display  of  warlike  prepara- 
;ions  was  made  under  the  direction  of  arch- 
Dishop  Sharp,  who  presided  in  the  council 
during  the  absence  of  Rothes,  and  his  as- 
sumption of  military  authority  gave  con- 
siderable offence  to  some  of  the  lords,  who 
complained  openly,  and  in  no  very  courtly 
terms,  that  there  should  be  nobody  in  Scot- 
land to  give  orders  at  such  a  juncture,  but 
a  priest. 

On  the  21st,  a  hasty  proclamation  was 
sent  down  to  the  general  to  be  proclaimed 
at  the  head  of  his  forces,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that,  "  whereas  by  the  clear  and  ex- 
press laws'  and  acts  of  parliament  of  this 
kingdom,  it  is  declared  to  be  high  treason 
for  the  subjects  of  the  same,  or  any  number 
of  them,  more  or  less,  upon  any  ground  or 
pretext  whatsoever,  to  rise  or  continue  in 
arms,    without   our    special   authority   and 
approbation ;    and  nevertheless  a  party   of 
disloyal  persons,  disaffected  to  our  govern- 
ment and  laws,  who  have  formerly  tasted  of 
our  royal  bounty  and  clemency,  whereunto 
they  owe  their  lives  and  fortunes,  having 
forfeited  the  same  by  their  former  rebellious 
practices,  under  the  cloak  of  religion,  the 
ordinary  colour   and    pretext  of  rebellion, 
have  now  again  risen  in  arms,  within  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  shires  of  Gal- 
loway and  Ayr,  and  other  western  shires; 
and  having  in  a  hostile  way  entered  within 
the  town  of  Dumfries,  have  there,  and  in 
other  places  of   the  country,   seized   upon 
the  persons  of  divers  of  our  good  subjects, 
have  plundered  and  robbed  them  and  others 
of  their  horses,  arms,  and  other  goods,  and 
have  done  and  committed  many  outrageous 
and  treasonable  deeds  and  attempts  against 
our  authority,   and  against  and   upon  our 
loyal  subjects.     And  we,  out  of  our  royal 
tenderness  for  the  peace  and  quiet  of  this 
our  ancient  kingdom,  being  careful  to  re- 
press  the  said   rebellion,   and   that  simple 
people  be  not  ensnared  by  the  said  rebels 
and  their  emissaries,  and  involved  in  their 
rebellion;    and  to  take  off  all  pretence  of 
ignorance  or  excuse,  do  therefore,  with  advice 
of  the  lords  of  our  privy  council,  declare  the 
said  insurrection  to  be  an  open,  manifest,  and 
horrid  rebellion  and  high  treason;  and  that 
the  authors  and  actors  in  the  same,  and  their 
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adherents,  are  and  ought  to  be  pursued  as 
professed  and  declared  traitors  unto  us ;  and 
do  hereby  command  and  charge  all  persons, 
who  are  in  arms  against  or  without  our  war- 
rant and  authority,  to  desist  from  their  re- 
bellion, and  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  to 
render   and   present   their   persons   to   the 
lieutenant-general   of  our   forces,  or   some 
others  of  our  officers  or  magistrates,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  publication  hereof; 
with  certification  that  if  they  continue  in 
their  rebellion  after  the  said  time,  they  shall 
be  holden  and  proceeded  against  as  incor- 
rigible and  desperate  traitors,  and  that  they 
shall   be  incapable  of  mercy  and   pardon. 
And  we  do  discharge  and  command  all  our 
subjects,   that   no  person   presume  to   aid, 
assist,   harbour,  reset,  or  any   way   supply 
the  said  rebels,  or  any  of  them,  under  the 
pain  of  treason ;  and  that  they  do  not  keep 
correspondence  or  intercommune  with  them, 
without  warrant  of  our  said  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, under   the  pain  foresaid;    and  we  do 
expect  in  this  juncture,  and  do  require  and 
command  all  our  subjects  to  be  assisting  to 
our  said  lieutenant-general,  under  the  pain 
foresaid,    and   being   required   by   him,    or 
others  having  authority  from  him  to  that 
effect,  to  rise  in  arms  with  all  their  power, 
and  to  join  and  concur  with  them  for  sup- 
pressing the  said  rebels,  under  the  pain  of 
treason,   if  they  refuse  or  disobey.      And 
further,  we  do  strictly  enjoin  and  command 
all  masters  of  families,  heritors,  and  other 
landlords,  that  they  be  careful  and  vigilant 
that  their  children,  servants,  and  domestics, 
and   their  tenants  and  others  under  their 
power,  do  not  break  out  and  join  with  the 
said   rebels ;    certifying   them,   if    they   be 
found  negligent  in  their  duty,  or  otherwise 
culpable  in  that  behalf,  they  shall  be  looked 
upon,  and  severely  punished,  as  disaffected 
persons  and  favouring  and  complying  with 
rebels." 

"  This  proclamation,"  observes  Wodrow, 
"  contains  no  promise  of  indemnity  in  it 
upon  laying  down  of  arms,  nor  any  en- 
couragement to  people  to  do  so,  as  is  usua 
in  such  cases.  Whether  this  proceeded 
from  haste,  or  from  the  cruel  disposition  anc 
designs  of  their  president,  I  am  not  to  de- 
termine ;  but  it  is  evident  enough,  this  wai 
upon  the  matter  to  command  the  people  to 
come  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  require  them 
to  submit  to  the  severities  of  the  prelates 
who  were  the  fountain  of  all  their  miseries 
and  to  subject  to  the  cruelty  of  the  arm 
whom  they  had  affronted ;  and  such  a  pro- 
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:lamation  could  have  little  other  effect,  but 
o  embolden  the  poor  men,  and  let  them  see 
hey  must  either  go  through  what  they  had 
icgun  or  die.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
late  of  the  proclamation  are  only  allowed  to 
hem  to  submit,  which  was  too  short  a  time 
or  its  reaching  Galloway ;  and  I  think  the 
;ountry-people  were  scarce  come  to  Ayrshire 
as  yet.  It  is  not  improbable  there  were 
dews  in  this  extraordinary  proclamation; 
ind  whether  it  was  afterwards  improved  by 
he  primate,  for  justifying  his  severities  on 
:he  persons  who  were  taken  prisoners,  I 
mow  not;  but  sir  George  Mackenzie  would 
rom  this  palliate  the  execution  of  those 
jood  men,  after  quarter  given  by  those  who 
;ook  them.  But  the  terms  given  posterior 
;o  this  proclamation,  by  such  who  had  the 
dng's  power  lodged  with  them,  fairly  re- 
move anything  that  could  be  in  this  deed  of 
;he  council;  and  if  the  proclamation  was 
mitted  with  designs  to  be  a  cover  to  such  a 
villany,  it  was  not  unlike  the  temper  and 
cunning  of  him  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
;he  council." 

Meanwhile  the  force  of  the  insurgents  was 
ncreasing  very  slowly.  After  the  capture 
of  sir  James  Turner  at  Dumfries,  they  sent 
a  deputation  to  Edinburgh,  to  ascertain 
bow  far  their  friends  there  were  inclined  to 
assist  them.  A  number  of  ministers,  gentle- 
men, and  others,  met  the  same  night  the 
messengers  arrived,  in  the  room  of  one  of 
the  most  zealous  and  resolute  of  the  presby- 
terian  ministers,  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson, 
where  it  was  debated  how  far  it  was  their 
duty  to  join  in  the  rising,  or  whether  it  was 
of  a  nature  to  justify  any  hopes  of  success. 
They  met  again  in  the  same  place  at  seven 
o'clock  next  morning,  to  resume  the  ques- 
tion, and,  the  general  feeling  being  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  lie  still  and  do  nothing  at 
such  a  juncture,  when  their  friends  were 
exposing  their  lives  for  their  religion  and 
liberty,  it  was  finally  resolved  that  they 
should  do  all  they  could  to  assist  the  in- 
surgents. Thereupon  colonel  James  Wal- 
lace, Mr.  Alexander  Robertson,  Mr.  John 
Welsh,  and  others,  set  off  immediately  to- 
wards the  west.  But  colonel  Wallace  was 
soon  convinced  that  the  means  of  carrying 
out  their  enterprise  were  likely  to  fall  far 
short  of  their  expectations.  He  was  assured 
that  forty  horsemen,  well  mounted,  would 
join  him  in  the  parish  of  Libbertoun,  but 
when  he  arrived  there,  the  forty  had  sunk 
down  to  seven  or  eight.  "  With  these," 
Wodrow  tells  us,  whose  minute  account  of 
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this  affair  will  give  the  best  notion  of  the 
state  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  "  the  colonel 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Linton,  and 
from  thence  ordered  off  Mr.  Robertson  to- 
wards Lesmahago,  to  dispose  people  to  join 
with  him  when  he  came  thither ;  but  he 
met  with  small  encouragement.  There- 
abouts the  colonel  came  with  his  men,  and 
rested  upon  the  sabbath.  Next  day  they 
had  notice  that  William  Lockhart  of  Wic- 
ketshaw,  with  a  party  of  Carluke  men,  and 
some  others,  were  marched  westward  to  the 
main  army,  and  so  they  followed  them.  In 
the  road  the  colonel  called  at  captain  Robert 
Lockhart's  house,  expecting  Mr.  Alexander 
Robertson  there,  according  to  appointment, 
but  the  captain  and  he  were  gone  forward. 
When  they  came  to  Evandale,  they  had  the 
first  accounts  of  the  laird  of  Blackwood's 
desiring  to  meet  with  the  colonel,  and  to 
understand  his  design  and  motions.  The 
colonel  being  uncertain  of  his  character,  did 
not  wait,  but  went  westward ;  and  in  their 
way  to  Mauchlin,  he  overtook  captain  Arnot, 
brother  to  the  laird  of  Lochridge,  and  a  few 
men  with  him.  They  lodged  all  together  at 
Mauchlin,  on  the  Tuesday's  night.  When 
there,  they  are  informed  their  friends  were 
all  gone  forward  to  Ayr,  and  thither  they 
resolve  to  go.  Their  hopes  were  here 
mightily  disappointed;  they  expected  to 
have  found  all  that  country  in  arms  for 
religion  and  liberty,  but  very  few  were 
stirring.  They  reckoned  much  upon  major- 
general  Montgomery,  who  had  been  harshly 
enough  treated  by  the  government,  and  the 
laird  of  Gadgirth  ;  but  find  they  were  both 
at  Eglintoun-house  waiting  upon  general 
Dalziel.  Several  ministers  they  were  made 
to  hope  would  join  them,  were  living  quietly 
in  their  families.  This  very  much  offended 
the  colonel  and  his  friends,  and  discouraged 
them,  when  they  found  many  whom  they 
judged  friends,  as  they  reckoned  the  most 
part  of  that  country,  standing  by  uncon- 
cerned. Meanwhile,  their  friends  were 
likewise  grieved  and  mourning  for  their 
undertaking,  looking  upon  it  as  very 
sudden,  unadvised,  and  unconcerted ;  and 
fearing  that  in  the  issue  it  might  prove  un- 
successful and  hurtful.  However,  the  colonel 
and  his  men  march  on  to  Ayr,  and  find  the 
body  of  the  forces  come  from  Galloway,  and 
such  who  had  joined  them  since,  rendez- 
vousing near  the  bridge  of  Boon ;  and  when 
he  was  going  towards  them,  a  messenger 
comes  from  Cunningham,  with  accounts 
bearing  that  a  considerable  body  of  men 


were  ready  there  to  join  them,  if  they  had 
one  to  gather  and  head  them.  Whereupon 
he  sent  off  captain  Arnot  with  forty  horse, 
to  encourage  and  bring  them  up,  and  he 
himself  with  the  rest  joined  the  general 
rendezvous.  Upon  the  Wednesday,  there 
they  had  certain  accounts,  that  Dalziel  and 
his  army  lay  at  Glasgow,  and  so  they  re- 
solved to-morrow  to  march  to  the  parish  of 
Ochiltree,  and  have  another  general  rendez- 
vous there,  where  Mr.  John  Guthrie,  minis- 
ter at  Tarbolton,  came  to  them,  with  some 
men  from  that  parish.  When  they  were 
all  come  to  the  place  of  meeting,  Mr.  Gabriel 
Semple  preached  to  them.  And  here  they 
first  modelled  themselves  into  an  army, 
choosing  their  officers,  and  disposing  their 
men  to  the  best  advantage,  and  placing  their 
guards.  At  Ochiltree  they  convene  their 
first  council  of  war,  and  after  application  to 
God  by  prayer,  and  reasoning  upon  their 
present  circumstances,  it  was  resolved  that, 
since  they  could  expect  little  more  assis- 
tance from  the  south  or  west,  except  captain 
Arnot's  company,  that  they  should  march 
eastward  to  Edinburgh,  especially  since  they 
were  apprehensive  the  enemy  might  attack 
them,  if  they  continued  much  longer  there, 
and  that  before  they  had  got  all  the  assis- 
tance they  expected.  So  they  marched 
eastward  upon  the  Friday  to  Cumnock,  and 
there  got  the  accounts  that  one  of  their 
friends,  John  Ross,  and  a  few  men  with  him 
coming  to  them,  were  intercepted  and  broken 
by  duke  Hamilton's  troop,  and  that  the  enemy 
was  approaching  them;  and  indeed  the 
council  were  not  wanting  in  raising  the 
country,  as  well  as  sending  the  army 
upon  them.  Accordingly,  I  find  one  act 
in  their  register,  November  23rd,  fact 
anent  the  shires  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  and 
Ayr.'  Its  tenor  is,  '  Forasmuch  as  the  in- 
surrection at  Dumfries  and  the  western 
shires,  is  grown  to  an  open  rebellion,  and 
the  number  of  desperate  rebels  increases, 
these  are  to  order  out  all  fencible  men  in 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Lanark  shires ;  and  all 
who  are  absent  from  the  general  rendezvous 
are  tn  be  noticed  and  apprehended/  The 
same  day  rendezvouses  are  appointed  in 
Mid-Lothian,  East  Lothian,  and  Teviotdale  ; 
and  colonel  Hurry  and  major  Thompson, 
with  the  forces  under  their  command,  are 
appointed  to  keep  guard  in  the  Canongate. 
Upon  these  advices,  the  little  army  marched 
from  Cumnock  that  evening,  forward  to  the 
Muir-kirk  of  Kyle  (Muirkirk),  in  a  most 
dreadful  rain,  and  through  a  long  muir 
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miserably  deep.  They  reached  not  their 
quarters  till  two  hours  within  night.  Great 
were  the  hardships  they  came  through,  they 
were  generally  as  wet  as  they  had  been 
dragged  through  a  river;  and  wet  as  they 
were,  their  foot  behoved  to  lodge  in  the 
church,  without  any  meat  that  night,  and 
little  fire  to  dry  them.  Here  Mr.  Andrew 
M'Corrnock,  an  Irish  minister  of  great 
piety,  commonly  called  the  '  good  man,' 
came  to  colonel  Wallace,  now  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief,  and  acquainted  him  it  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Robertson  and 
captain  Lockhart,  who  it  seems  had  been 
very  unsuccessful  in  their  endeavours  for 
assistances  to  the  colonel,  that  this  rising 
should  be  followed  no  further,  but  the 
people  dismissed  in  the  fairest  way  that 
might  be.  The  proposal  was  communicated 
to  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple,  a  minister  of  very 
great  authority  among  them,  and  urged 
with  all  earnestness.  Nothing  could  be 
concerted  that  night,  and  to-morrow,  being 
Saturday,  they  marched  to  Douglas,  and 
towards  Lanark.  By  the  way,  captain 
Arnot,  with  his  Cunningham  supply,  came 
up  with  them.  Two  hundred  had  been 
promised,  but  they  scarce  amounted  to 
forty. 

"  At  Douglas,  after  they  had  set  their 
guards  and  watch,  they  called  a  council  of 
war,  anent  the  proposal  made  by  Mr. 
M'Cormock.  After  prayer  to  the  Lord  for 
direction  in  that  matter  of  great  importance, 
the  question  was  stated,  whether  they  should 
scatter  or  continue  in  arms  ?  The  reasons 
offered  for  giving  up  this  enterprise,  from 
the  strength  of  the  enemy,  the  smallness  of 
their  numbers,  the  dispiritedness  of  the 
country,  and  the  present  unfitness  of  the 
season  for  action,  were  all  considered ;  the 
opinion  of  the  ministers  they  had  with  them 
was  heard,  and  then  the  officers  gave  theirs. 
All  of  them,  after  reasoning,  agreed,  t;hat 
they  had  a  clear  providential  call  to  this 
undertaking,  and  that  they  could  not  quit  it 
till  they  had  as  plain  a  warrant  to  desist  as 
they  had  to  gather  together.  They  were 
conscious  to  themselves,  nothing  was  in 
their  view  but  the  freeing  themselves  and 
their  country  from  the  horrible  oppression 
they  groaned  under,  and  to  lay  their  griev- 
ances before  the  government,  and  humbly 
to  crave  redress,  which  they  had  anent  to 
do  no  other  way  but  in  arms.  They  per- 
suaded themselves,  the  Lord  could  work  by 
few  as  well  as  by  many,  and  hoped  they 
were  a  handful  of  men  in  whom  the  Lord 
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would  concern  himself;  and  if  such  as  had 
encouraged  them  to  this  enterprise  and 
promised  assistance,  should  fail,  they  could 
not  help  it,  they  were  in  the  way  of  their 
dxity.  And  as  for  themselves,  if  their  desire 
misgave,  they  could  say  it  was  in  their  heart 
to  '  build  a  house  to  the  Lord/  and  to  act 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  and  were  not  unwilling  to 
die  sacrifices  for  these ;  yea,  they  reckoned 
a  testimony  for  the  Lord  and  their  country 
was  a  sufficient  reward  for  all  their  labour 
and  loss.  Thus  the  proposal  was  laid  aside, 
though  it  came  from  persons  who  were 
heartily  friends  to  their  cause  and  designs. 
The  council  of  war  had  other  two  questions 
before  them ;  one  was  anent  the  renewing 
the  covenants  these  lands  lie  under,  as  soon 
as  possible.  Unto  this  all  went  in  most 
unanimously ;  all  of  them,  generally  speak- 
ing, had  taken  them  before  with  knowledge 
and  reflection  ;  and  this  work  was  now 
buried,  and  scandalously  treated.  Indeed 
they  could  have  wished  for  more  time  to 
prepare  for  that  solemn  work,  and  more 
persons  of  all  ranks  to  join  in  it;  but  now 
they  had  not  their  choice,  and  behoved  to 
do  things  as  they  best  could,  and  not  still  as 
they  desired.  And  hereby  they  inclined  to 
give  a  proof  to  the  world,  that  their  cause 
and  principles  were  the  very  same  with  those 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  before  her  liber- 
ties were  arrested  out  of  her  hand ;  and 
they  knew  no  better  preparation  for  death, 
if  called  to  it,  than  a  solemn  resignation 
and  dedication  of  themselves  to  the  Lord. 
The  other  matter  under  their  consideration 
they  were  not  altogether  so  harmonious  in 
— what  to  do  with  sir  James  Turner,  whom 
they  still  carried  about  with  them  since  they 
left  Dumfries,  being  masters  of  no  prison  to 
put  him  in.  Some  were  for  putting  him  to 
death,  as  being  notoriously  guilty  of  murder, 
and  a  bitter  and  bloody  instrument  of  per- 
secution ;  but  the  most  part  were  peremp- 
tory against  this.  Those  acknowledged  sir 
James  had  been  a  grievous  oppressor,  and 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  many;  but 
then  they  would  have  it  considered  he  was  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  had  his  commission 
for  anything  he  did.  Yea,  I  am  told,  that 
sir  James  produced  letters  from  the  bishops 
and  others,  with  his  secret  instructions  and 
orders  for  a  great  deal  more  than  he  had 
done;  and  that  he  really  appeared  to  have 
been  pretty  moderate  even  in  his  severities, 
when  his  actings  were  compared  with  his 
orders  which  he  produced,  and  repeated 
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letters  from  the  prelates.  Whatever  be  in 
this,  moderate  measures  prevailed ;  he  was 
spared,  and  carried  forward  with  them. 
Sabbath  morning  they  marched  to  Lanark, 
through  Lesmahago.  In  the  way,  Knock- 
breck's  two  sons,  with  some  few  men  from 
Galloway,  overtook  them,  and  signified  no 
more  were  to  be  expected  from  the  south. 
At  night  they  came  to  Lanark,  and  set  their 
guards  and  watch,  and  ordered  their  men 
the  best  way  they  might,  and  appointed 
officers,  of  which  they  were  very  scarce,  to 
every  company.  This  night  it  was  intimated 
to  the  people  of  Lanark,  that  they  designed 
to  renew  the  covenant  in  that  place  to- 
morrow. It  might  have  been  expected  this 
would  have  engaged  the  people  thereabouts 
to  join  them ;  but  such  a  terror  at  this  time 
was  upon  the  spirits  of  the  country,  that  few 
or  none  of  their  best  friends  durst  or  would 
appear.  To-morrow  morning  they  were 
alarmed  with  the  accounts,  that  general 
Dalziel  was  within  a  few  miles  of  them  ; 
upon  which  some  were  for  delaying  the 
renewal  of  the  covenants,  but  they  were 
overruled ;  and  so,  after  they  had  sent  out 
their  scouts,  and  set  watches,  the  work  was 
begun.  They  could  not  easily,  with  the 
townsmen  and  country  about,  be  all  in  one 
place,  and  so  they  divided  into  two  com- 
panies. The  foot  gathered  together  upon 
the  High-street  of  Lanark,  and  Mr.  John 
Guthrie,  minister  of  Tarbolton,  preached 
unto  them.  .  .  .  After  sermon  he  read  the 
covenants  unto  them,  to  which,  with  uplifted 
hands,  at  every  article,  they  engaged,  with 
much  affection  and  concern.  The  horse- 
men met  at  the  head  of  the  town,  and  Mr. 
Gabriel  Semple  and  Mr.  John  Crookshanks 
preached.  .  .  .  After  sermon,  the  covenants 
were  read  and  sworn  as  above." 

A  declaration,  •  or  manifesto,  was  now 
drawn  up,  setting  forth  the  causes  of  the 
rising  and  the  object  at  which  the  insur- 
gents aimed,  but  their  position  soon  be- 
came too  critical  to  allow  them  to  derive 
any  benefit  from  appeals  to  their  country- 
men. "  It  was  at  Lanark,"  Wodrow  con- 
tinues, "  this  rolling  snow-ball  was  at  the 
biggest,  all  their  additions  they  could  expect 
from  the  south  and  west  being  come  up  to 
them.  Here  their  number  was  judged  to 
be  near  three  thousand,  but  indeed  a  com- 
pany of  raw  undisciplined  men,  neither 
tolerably  armed,  nor  in  any  order.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  many,  that  if  they  were  to 
engage  with  the  regular  troops,  it  had  been 
best  to  have  done  it  here,  since  after  this 


they  melted  away  very  sensibly ;  and,  upon 
a  supposition  of  their  defeat,  it  would  have 
been  much  their  advantage  to  have  met 
with  it  here,  where  the  country  was  their 
friend.  Indeed  further  east  they  had  very 
few,  and  this  the  handful  who  remained  felt 
afterwards.  About  this  time,  major  Kilgour, 
and  Mr.  John  Scot,  minister  of  Hawick, 
came  from  the  east  to  have  joined  them; 
but,  when  they  observed  their  want  of 
order  and  discipline,  they  quickly  left  them. 
While  they  were  at  Lanark,  William  Lawrie 
of  Black  wood,  came  up  to  them.  They 
hoped  he  was  to  have  joined  them,  but  he 
undeceived  them,  and  signified  he  was  come 
from  duke  Hamilton  to  commune  with  them, 
and  to  know  what  they  desired,  and  to  pre- 
vail with  them,  if  possible,  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  Whether  this  message  was  real,  or 
only  designed  for  their  trial,  I  know  not; 
but  the  gentleman  produced  no  documents 
of  any  proposals  from  the  duke,  and  he  took 
not  the  way  to  do  business,  never  applying 
to  colonel  Wallace,  or  any  of  the  officers  of 
the  army,  but  spoke  only  a  little  to  Mr. 
Gabriel  Semple,  and  quickly  withdrew. 
The  council  of  war  did  not  take  this  well, 
and  afterwards  wished  they  had  made  him 
prisoner,  since  this  method  he  took  looked 
as  if  he  had  come  to  set  information  of  their 
power  and  numbers.  Meanwhile,  all  the 
country  was  in  motion ;  every  sheriff  mus- 
tered the  heritors  and  fencible  men,  and  all 
appeared  ready  to  suppress  this  open  rebel- 
lion, as  it  was  termed.  Reports  and  lies 
were  spread  to  alarm  the  country,  and  stir 
them  up  against  the  people  now  in  arms. 
It  was  pretended,  forty  ships  with  an  army 
from  Holland,  were  landed  at  Dunbar,  to 
assist  the  whigs.  Such  senseless  stories 
were  coined  to  render  this  small  handful 
odious  to  the  country,  and  especially  to 
England,  who  at  present  were  in  war  with 
the  Dutch." 

Meanwhile  the  council  in  Edinburgh  still 
acted  as  though  under  the  influence  of  the 
greatest  alarm.  The  capital  was  placed 
under  arms,  cannon  were  brought  down 
from  the  castle  to  the  gates,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen from  the  surrounding  country  were 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  defence.  Nor  do 
these  fears  appear  to  have  been  dispelled  by 
the  despatches  they  received  from  Dalziel, 
assuring  them  that  he  was  in  close  pursuit 
of  the  rebels,  who  evidently  shunned  an 
engagement. 

"  Monday  afternoon,  Dalziel,  with  his 
army,  came  up  to  Lanark ;  ere  colonel  Wal- 
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lace  and  his  men  left  it,  they  were  within 
view  of  Stonebyres.     Now  the  poor  coun- 
trymen  had   little   time   to  deliberate :    to 
march  eastward  looked  like  a  plain  flight, 
the  general  following  close  upon  their  rear  ; 
yet,  chiefly  upon  the  suggestions  of  some 
of  the  common  soldiers  among  them,  that 
West  Lothian  would  join  them,  and  some 
hopes   that   the   city  of  Edinburgh   would 
receive  them,  they  resolved  to  go  eastward, 
and  to  be  at  Bathgate  that  night.     A  worse 
step  perhaps  could  scarcely  have  been  taken 
by  them ;  this  being  plainly  to  run  into  a 
net  betwixt  two  armies,  and  on  the  sword 
point.      No  friends   were   at   Bathgate   to 
meet  them ;  Edinburgh  was  all  up  against 
them,  and  sir  Andrew  Ramsay,  the  provost, 
is  mighty  active,  and  scarce  an  advocate  but 
is  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  everything  there  is 
secured.     It  is  a  fatal  thing  in  such  circum- 
stances to  lean  to  false  intelligence ;  there- 
upon groundless  hopes  are  entertained,  and 
unhappy  measures  run  into.      That  night 
they  came  to  Bathgate,  through  almost  an 
unpassable  muir,  and  one  of  the  worst  ways 
in  Scotland.     The  night  was  extremely  dark, 
and  they  reached  not  Bathgate  till  two  hours 
after  daylight  was  gone,  neither  was  there 
any    accommodation   to   be   had   there   for 
men  wet  and  weary  and  almost  spent  with 
fatigue.     About  eleven  at  night  they  had 
an  alarm  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy, 
and  at  midnight  were  obliged  to  begin  their 
march  towards  the   New   Bridge.      When 
they  came  that  length  in  the  morning,  they 
looked  rather  like  dying  men  than  soldiers 
going  to  a  battle.     It  would  have  almost 
made  their  very  enemies  to  relent,  to  have 
seen  so   many  weary,  faint,  half-drowned, 
half-starved  men,   betwixt   enemies  behind 
and  enemies  before.     It  was  reckoned  they 
lost  that  night  near  half  their  small  army ; 
and  truly,  considering  the  way,  season,  and 
weather,  it  was  a  wonder  the  half  of  them 
got  through.     Yet,  after  all,  they  still  enter- 
tained some  hopes  from  their  friends  in  the 
'  good  town/  and  so  resolved  to  march  to 
Collinton,  within  three  miles  of  it ;  though 
they  should  have  known  there  was  an  army 
at   Edinburgh,    and   the   general   with    his 
army   by   this   time   was  come  to    Calder 
within   five   miles    of    them.      Meanwhile 
all  gentlemen  and  others  who  have  horses 
in  Edinburgh,  are  by  the  council  ordered  to 
mount  them,  and  march  out,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  marquis  of  Montrose,  to  join 
the  general.      At    Bathgate,   the   27th,   o: 
I  early   on   this    day,    the    28th,    Mr.    John 
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Guthrie  fell  into  a  most  violent  fit  of  the 
jravel,    to   the    greatest   extremity    a   man 
could  be  in,  no   doubt  occasioned  by  the 
cold  and  ill-accommodation  he  had  got  these 
days  by-past,  and  was  carried  off  at  the  desire 
of  all  present;    and  so  he  was  not  at  the 
ngagement.     This  day,  or  Monday,  a  few 
jentlemen  in  Renfrewshire,  and  their  neigh- 
jours,  had  gathered  together  a  small  com- 
)any  of  horsemen,  some  call  them  about 
ifty,  with  a  design  to  join  colonel  Wallace ; 
jut  when  they  were  gathering,  and  a  little 
way  upon  their  road,  information  was  given 
them  that  Dalziel  was  betwixt  them   and 
;heir  friends ;  and  upon  this  they  saw  good 
;o  retire  and  dismiss.     The  captain  of  this 
ittle  troop  was  William  Muir  of  Caldwell, 
and  with  him  were   Robert  Ker  of  Kers- 
iand,    Caldwell   of    that    ilk,    the   laird    of 
Ralston,    John    Cunningham   of    Bedland, 
William   Porterfield   of    Quarrelton,    Alex- 
ander  Porterfield,    his  brother,   with  some 
others.     They  had  with  them  Mr.  Gabriel 
Maxwel  minister  at  Dundonald,  Mr.  George 
Ramsay  minister  at  Kilmaurs,  and  Mr.  John 
Carstairs  minister  at  Glasgow.     The  last,  I 
am  told,  came  with  them  much  against  his 
inclination,    and   engaged   only   to   obtem- 
perate  the  importunity  of  his  friends,  and 
not   till   he   had   reasoned,    as  far   as   was 
proper,  against  the  project,  and  very  much 
dissuaded  from  it.     The  laird  of  Blackston, 
in  the  shire  of  Renfrew,  was  likewise  with 
the  foresaid  gentlemen,  but,  it  would  seem, 
very   accidentally.      I    am    informed   that, 
when  they  were  met    at  a   country-house, 
one  of  them   saw  Blackston  riding  by,   as 
was   afterwards    known,    with    a  design   to 
have  joined  Dalziel.     Mr.  Gabriel  Maxwel 
went  out  to  him,  and,  after  some  commun- 
ing, prevailed  with  him  to  join  with  them  ; 
but  he  was  so  far  from  being  a  friend  to  the 
cause  they  were  appearing  for,  that,  I  am 
told,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  defeat  at 
Pentland,    he    went    to    the    archbishop    of 
Glasgow,   and,  upon   a  promise  of  pardon, 
discovered  and  informed  against  the  rest. 
I  have    the  following  account   from   other 
good  hands  in  a  different  turn,  that  Black- 
ston came  to  that  meeting,  not  accidentally, 
but  from  a  real  regard  to  the  cause  colonel 
Wallace  was  appearing  for ;  that  the  gentle- 
men were  surprised  when  he  came  to  them, 
as  knowing  his  head  was  not  so  fully  poised, 
as  were  necessary  for  consultations  of  that 
nature  they  were  engaged  in,  and  therefore 
kept  their  meeting  apart  from  him;  that  he 
still  hovering  about  the  door,  unhappily  spied 
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a  footman  of  my  lady  Rothes's  carrying  let- 
ters to  Egliutoun ;  he,  out  of  his  ungoverned 
zeal,  laid  hold  on  him,  opened  the  letters, 
and  after  perusal  of  them  and  returning 
them,  sent  him  off;  that  the  other  gentle- 
men were  highly  offended  at  him  for  so 
doing,  and  thereupon  broke  up;  and  that 
he  himself,  afterwards  reflecting  in  cold- 
blood  on  what  he  had  done,  thought  fit  to 
redeem  his  own  neck  by  accusing  his  neigh- 
bours. The  reader  will  find  him  afterwards 
led  as  a  witness  against  the  rest  very  early. 
The  council  confine  him  to  his  chamber  in 
Edinburgh ;  and  upon  the  6th  of  December, 
they  take  off  his  confinement,  upon  a  bond 
of  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  appear 
when  called.  It  was  remarked  that,  after 
this,  providence  frowned  very  much  upon 
him,  and  everything  went  cross.  This  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  in  a 
paper  he  left  behind  him,  when,  a  good 
many  years  after  this,  he  went  for  Carolina, 

but  he  died  at  sea  by  the  way." 

"  But  to  return  to  colonel  Wallace  and  his 
decreasing  army,  when  they  are  in  the  way 
to  Collinton,  the  laird  of  Black  wood  came  up 
again  to  them,  as  sent  by  duke  Hamilton, 
to  entreat  them  to  lay  down  their  arms  in 
hopes  of  an  indemnity,  which  the  duke  pro- 
mised to  endeavour  to  procure.  This  gen- 
tleman concurred  very  earnestly  with  the 
duke's  proposal.  The  colonel,  and  these 
with  him,  did  not  think  they  were  out  of 
their  duty,  and  were  much  set  upon  present- 
ing the  grievances  they  and  the  country  lay 
under,  in  order  to  have  them  redressed ;  and 
nothing  of  this  being  in  the  overture  made, 
they  could  not  fall  in  with  it,  and  dismissed 
Blackwood,  signifying  they  hoped  for  other 
things  from  him ;  and  came  to  their  next 
stage  at  Collinton.  When  it  was  too  late, 
there  they  found  that  none  of  their  friends 
in  Edinburgh  or  the  east  country  would  stir; 
many  were  hearty  well-wishers  to  them,  but 
few  had  clearness  to  take  up  arms  in  such 
circumstances,  and  those  who  had  found  all 
the  avenues  stopped,  and  could  not  possibly 
appear.  Here  both  their  hopes  and  counsels 
were  at  an  end.  When  at  this  pass,  Black- 
wood  comes  a  third  time,  and  with  him  the 
laird  of  Barskimming,  to  renew  the  former 
proposal,  withal  signifying  he  had  obtained 
the  general's  word  of  honour  for  a  cessation 
of  arms  till  next  morning,  and  that  he  had 
undertaken  as  much  for  them.  Finding  them- 
selves now  very  much  disappointed,  and  in  a 
very  ill  taking,  at  length  they  condescend  in 
their  council  of  war  to  name  a  commissioner 
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to  go  back  with  Blackwood  to  the  general, 
and  treat  with  him  in  their  name.  Their 
commissioner  being  outlawed,  Blackwood 
and  the  other  gave  it  them  as  their  opinion, 
that  the  gentleman  proposed  would  not  be 
acceptable ;  therefore  they  conclude  to  write 
to  the  general  by  the  two  come  from  him. 
The  letter  was  drawn,  and  signed  by  colonel 
Wallace.  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  by 
a  copy  of  it,  but  am  told  it  contained  a  re- 
presentation in  short  of  their  sad  oppression 
and  heavy  grievances,  a  declaration  of  their 
design,  to  apply  to  the  council  for  redress, 
and  their  desire  of  a  pass  for  one  of  their 
number,  that  misrepresent  their  grievances 
and  desires  more  fully.  They  concluded  with 
a  request,  that  Blackwood  might  return  to 
them  with  the  general's  answer  as  soon  as 
might  be.  Instead  of  this,  Dalziel,  upon 
receiving  of  their  letter,  dispatches  Black- 
wood  in  all  haste  to  Edinburgh,  to  lay  the 
letter  before  the  council,  and  writes  with 
him  his  own  sentiments  and  an  account  of 
his  present  circumstances.  How  this  was 
received  at  Edinburgh  I  have  no  further 
accounts  than  the  following  letter  to  the 
general,  which  I  find  in  the  council-books, 
dated  this  day.  It  appears  to  be  writ  after 
the  accounts  of  a  begun  action,  between  the 
general  and  colonel  Wallace,  were  reached 
Edinburgh ;  and  I  insert  it  here.  '  Right 
honourable,  the  letter  dated  at  Killeith 
(Kenleith)  this  day,  from  the  earl  of  New- 
burgh,  bearing  the  letter  sent  from  on« 
Wallace  to  your  excellency,  was  read  in 
council,  and  the  proposals  made  in  that  letter 
considered,  wherewith  they  are  no  ways  sa- 
tisfied. And  because  they  seem  to  ground 
themselves  upon  the  proclamation,  they  have 
sent  one  of  the  printed  copies,  whereby  it 
will  appear  there  is  no  such  thing  held  forth 
as  they  pretend  nnto ;  and  all  they  can  expect 
from  it  is,  that  if  they  should  lay  down  their 
arms,  and  come  in  to  your  excellency  within 
the  time  appointed,  they  might  petition  for 
mercy.  We  are  glad  to  hear  your  excellency 
hath  now  engaged  the  rebels,  we  hope  in  a 
short  time  to  have  an  account  of  them,  which 
shall  bf  welcome  news  to  your  humble  ser- 
vant, St.  Andrews,  J.  E.D.  C.  November  28, 
1666.'  Whether  the  general,  by  sending 
this  letter  to  the  council,  had  any  view  of 
favour  to  the  country-people,  I  shall  not 
determine  ;  but  it  would  appear  all  was  trick 
and  amusement,  till  he  should  come  up  with 
the  colonel  and  his  men,  since  no  return  was 
made  to  them,  as  they  desired,  nor  the  least 
hint  given  them  of  the  sending  their  letter 
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to  the  council ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  of 
all  the  assurances  given  of  a  cessation  of 
arms,  he  marches  his  army  straight  towards 
them.  Colonel  Wallace  and  his  men,  not- 
withstanding of  this  imperfect  sort  of  treaty, 
resolve  on  the  best  retreat  they  can,  for  their 
own  safety  and  sustenance  in  the  meantime ; 
and  turning  by  the  east  end  of  Pentland- 
hills,  they  resolve  on  the  way  to  Biggar. 
From  Collinton  they  march  to  the  house  in 
the  muir;  and  from  thence  to  the  fatal  spot 
called  the  Rullion-green,  where  they  draw 
up  the  dispirited  remains  of  an  army,  not 
exceeding  nine  hundred  weary  spent  men. 
The  reason  of  their  forming  themselves  there, 
was  not  any  view  of  a  battle,  for  they  were 
still  in  some  hope  of  a  peaceable  conclusion 
from  Blackwood's  negotiation;  but  merely 
to  review  the  state  of  their  poor  companies, 
and  to  prevent  straggling. 

"  The  order  Wallace  put  his  men  in  was 
this :  upon  the  backside  of  a  long  hill,  run- 
ning south  and  north,  he  divided  his  men 
into  three  bodies.  Upon  the  south  of  the  hill 
there  was  a  low  shoulder,  upon  the  north  a 
high  and  steep  shoulder.  Upon  the  low 
shoulder  southward  he  placed  a  small  body  of 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Barscob,  and 
the  Galloway  gentlemen ;  in  the  centre  were 
the  poor  unarmed  foot,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, and  upon  the  left  stood  the  greatest 
part  of  his  horse,  under  the  command  of 
major  Learmont.  This  handful  were  scarce 
well  put  in  this  posture,  when  they  were 
called  to  other  work  than  a  review.  An 
alarm  comes  that  a  body  of  horses  is  ap- 
proaching them.  At  first  they  pleased 
themselves,  that  it  might  be  some  friends 
coming  to  join  them ;  but  quickly  they 
found  it  was  Dalziel's  van,  who  had  cut 
through  the  ridge  of  Pentland-hills,  and 
come  straight  from  Calder  towards  them, 
quite  undiscovered  till  they  were  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  them,  upon  a  hill  oppo- 
site to  them.  There  was  a  great  descent 
and  hollow  betwixt  them,  so  they  could  not 
meet  on  that  side.  M'hen  they  had  viewed 
each  other  for  some  time,  Dalziel  sends  out 
a  party  of  about  fifty  horse  to  squint  along 
the  edge  of  the  hill,  and  attack  their  left 
wing.  Wallace  orders  out  captain  Arnot 
with  a  like  number  of  horse,  to  receive 
them.  The  captain  came  up  with  the 
general's  detachment  upon  a  piece  of  level 
plain  ground.  After  both  had  spent  their 
fire,  they  closed  upon  the  sword  point,  and 
fought  it  very  stoutly  for  a  good  while.  At 
length,  notwithstanding  all  their  advan- 
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tages,  Dalziel's  men  run;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  difficulty  of  the  ground,  their 
loss  had  been  far  greater  than  it  was. 
Divers  fell  on  both  sides;  and  of  the  cap- 
tain's party,  Mr.  John  Crookshanks  and 
Mr.  Andrew  M'Cormock,  two  ministers 
who  had  come  from  Ireland,  and  had  very 
much  encouraged  the  people  to  this  un- 
dertaking. Upon  this  little  advantage, 
Wallace  advanceth  with  a  party  of  foot  to- 
wards the  body  of  the  enemy's  horse,  they 
being  on  a  ground  upon  that  side  inacces- 
sible by  horse.  This  obliged  them  to  shift 
their  station,  and  to  draw  up  on  a  bank  or 
rising  ground  a  little  more  easterly ;  and 
there  they  continued  till  all  their  foot  came 
up.  These  being  arrived,  the  general  ad- 
vanced towards  Wallace,  and  drew  up  his 
whole  army  upon  the  skirt  of  the  same  hill, 
whereof  the  colonel  had  the  ridge,  which  is 
called  the  Rullion-green.  Being  thus  posted, 
the  general  orders  out  a  great  body  of  horse, 
attended  with  some  foot,  to  attack  the  wing 
commanded  by  major  Learmont.  To  meet 
those,  "Wallace  orders  out  another  party  of 
horse  flanked  with  foot.  After  firing  on 
both  sides,  they  close  one  upon  another, 
and  Wallace's  foot  force  Dalziel's  to  give 
way,  and  his  horse  run  also.  A  second 
party  of  horse,  the  same  way,  come  from  the 
general  upon  the  same  wing,  and  a  second 
party  meet  them  with  the  same  success,  and 
chase  them  beyond  the  front  of  their  army. 
But  a  third  body  of  horse  (for  the  general 
had  abundance  to  spare)  coming  up,  made 
Learmont's  men  retire  up  the  hill  to  their 
first  station ;  and  thus  the  dispute  is  mostly 
upon  the  left  wing  of  Wallace's  army. 
When  they  had  acquit  themselves  so  gal- 
lantly, Dalziel  advances  his  whole  left  wing 
of  horse  upon  the  colonel's  right,  where  he 
had  scarce  thirty  weak  horse  to  receive 
them.  These  were  soon  borne  down,  and 
the  general  carried  the  charge  so  briskly 
that  all  Wallace's  companies  gave  way,  were 
put  out  of  their  orders,  and  never  able  to 
rally  again.  The  slaughter  was  not  very 
great.  The  colonel  had  happily  placed  his 
men,  and  most  of  them  were  upon  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  got  the  easier  off.  It  was 
almost  dark  night  before  the  defeat;  and 
the  horsemen  who  pursued  were  most  part 
gentlemen,  and  pitied  their  own  innocent 
and  gallant  countrymen.  There  were  about 
fifty  of  the  countrymen  killed,  and  as  many 
taken  prisoners ;  a  very  few  of  Dalziel's 
men  were  killed,  but  several  wounded." 
After  this  battle,  which  took  place  on  the 
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28th  of  November,  "  Colonel  Wallace  and 
Mr.  John  Welsh  fled  over  the  hill  north- 
ward ;  and  when,  they  had  turned  their 
horses  from  them,  entered  into  a  country- 
man's barn  that  night,  and,  after  some  very  | 
refreshing  rest,  got  oft'  undiscovered.  We 
shall  afterwards  meet  with  Mr.  Welsh  about 
his  master's  work.  The  colonel,  after  some 
wanderings,  got  over  to  Holland,  and  lived 
many  years  there,  but  never  returned  to  his 
native  country.  Thus  was  this  body  of 
good  people  broken  and  dissipated.  It  was 
next  to  a  wonder,  and  can  scarce  be  ac- 
counted for,  except  from  the  goodness  of 
their  cause,  that  they  were  so  brave  on  this 
day  of  their  defeat,  if  either  the  constitution 
or  circumstances  of  such  an  army  be  con- 
sidered. They  were  but  a  small  handful  of 
untrained,  undisciplined  countrymen,  who 
had  never  seen  war ;  they  had  very  few 
officers,  and  these  had  little  authority." 

"  Now,"  Wodrow  goes  on  to  observe, 
"the  prelates  made  a  terrible  clamour,  and 
took  care  to  load  the  whole  body  of  presby- 
terians,  ministers,  and  people,  as  concerned 
in  this  rising,  and  misrepresented  them  as 
rebels,  enemies  to  the  government,  and  what 
not;  and  a  handle  was  taken  from  this  ap- 
pearance in  arms,  which  was  very  far  from 
being  any  concert  among  presbyterians 
through  the  nation,  to  violent  and  bear 
down  all  of  that  designation,  ministers  and 
people,  as  common  enemies.  The  utmost 
care  had  been  taken,  •before  and  after  the 
battle,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Upon  the 
country-people's  moving  from  Collinton,  the 
council  sent  one  Patrick  Murray  to  Teviot- 
dale,  to  acquaint  the  heritors  the  rebels 
were  moving  eastward,  and  all  the  passes 
were  appointed  to  be  guarded.  Immediately 
after  the  engagement,  they  sent  expresses  to 
Berwick,  to  stop  the  rebels  who  came  to 
the  borders;  and  likewise  order  earls  An- 
nandale,  Nithsdale,  and  lord  Drumlanerk, 
and  others  in  that  country,  to  keep  the 
forces  together  they  had  raised,  in  order  to 
apprehend  the  rebels  on  their  return.  Also 
the  forces  at  Linton-bridge  are  ordered  to 
keep  together  till  Saturday's  night:  Next 
day,  November  30th,  the  lord  treasurer  is 
ordered  by  the  council  to  secure  all  the 
goods  and  rents  belonging  to  any  of  the 
rebels  indicted  or  to  be  indicted,  and  to 
intromit  with  them,  with  a  reservation  of 
their  dues  resting  to  their  masters;  and  all 
hazard  being  now  well  nigh  over,  the  council 
give  liberty  to  all  the  forces  in  the  Merse, 
Teviotdale,  and  the  Forest  (Ettrick),  in 


Dumbarton  and  Stirling  shires,  to  dismiss,  j 
After  all  this  care  in  the  council,  now  ma-  | 
raged  by  the  primate,  I  need  scarce  notice, 
that  the  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the 
many  who  had  got  off  from  Pentland  with 
their  lives,  were  very  great;  not  a  few  who 
had  escaped  the  sword  at  Rullion-green, 
were  most  cruelly  murdered  by  the  country- 
people  ;  the  common  people,  in  many  places 
about,  wanted  the  bowels  of  men,  not  to  say 
Christians,  towards  the  scattered  party. 
Yea,  so  inhumane  were  some,  as  to  break 
in  upon  the  graves  of  those  who  had  been 
buried,  that  they  might  get  the  linen  some 
good  people  in  Edinburgh  had  provided  to 
bury  them  in ;  and  multitudes  were  forced 
for  many  years  to  lurk  and  hide  themselves, 
and  undergo  inexpressible  hardships,  having 
their  life  as  it  were  every  day  in  their 
hand."  ....  "  The  prisoners,  about  fifty  in 
number,  who  were  taken  at  the  battle,  were 
brought  in  by  the  soldiers  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  country-people  brought  in  about 
thirty  more  ;  they  were  all  crowded  together 
by  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  place 
near  the  tollbooth,  called  Haddock's  Hole, 
which  of  late  is  turned  to  a  better  use.  The 
late  French  king,  I  am  told,  turned  the 
noble  and  capacious  church  at  Charenton, 
near  Paris,  to  a  draught-house ;  and  this 
place,  out  of  which  those  innocents  were 
taken  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  is  since 
converted  to  a  church.  Some  of  the  better 
sort  were  put  into  the  tollbooth,  and  as  the 
council  promised  in  their  letter  to  the  king, 
'very  quick  despatch  was  made  of  them.' 
Bishop  Sharp,  the  president,  pushed  violently 
the  prosecution  and  execution  of  the  pri- 
soners;  and  indeed  his  bloodthirsty  temper 
at  this  time  made  him  very  odious.  I  am 
well  informed  that,  after  some  of  them  were 
condemned  and  a  few  executed,  a  letter  came 
down  from  the  king  discharging  taking  any 
more  lives.  This  letter  came  to  the  primate 
as  president,  and  ought  to  have  by  him 
been  communicated  to  the  council ;  but  the 
bloodthirsty  man  kept  it  up,  till  as  many  as 
he  had  a  mind  should  die  were  despatched. 
This  foul  act  of  his  he  was  very  justly 
charged  with  by  the  persons  who  some  years 
after  this  took  away  his  life ;  and  when  he 
cried  pitifully  for  mercy,  he  was  told  that, 
as  he  never  showed  mercy  to  others,  so  he 
was  to  expect  none  from  them.  This  base 
breach  of  trust  was  of  a  piece  with  another 
step  he  took  about  this  time.  When  the 
countrv-people  were  rising  in  the  south  and 
west,  he  wrote  up  a  letter  to  Lauderdale  or 
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Rothes,  to  be  communicated  to  the  king, 
wherein  he  signified  that  all  went  well  in 
Scotland,  and  that  every  man  was  in  his 
duty,  except  the  few  fanatics  who  were  in 
arms,  whom  he  feared  not.  At  the  same 
time  he  wrote  a  letter  to  another  noble- 
man at  court,  wherein  he  asserted  all  was 
wrong,  scarce  any  were  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  they  were  all  sold.  Both  the  letters,  of 
the  same  date,  were  read  to  the  king,  who 
now  saw  his  dishonesty  and  double  face, 
which  he  would  never  believe  before,  although 
he  had  several  hints  of  it  given  him.  After 
this,  I  am  told,  the  king  never  gave  him 
that  credit  he  had  with  him  before,  and 
trusted  him  very  little." 

The  proceedings  which  followed  the  sup- 
pression of  this  unfortunate  rising  were  of  a 
character    unnecessarily    sanguinary.     The 
prisoners  had  surrendered  on  a  promise  of 
quarter,  but  the  primate  determined  to  gra- 
tify his  revenge  against  the  presbyterians  in 
the  most  rigorous  manner,  and  he  overruled 
all  remonstrance  or  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  other  officers  of  the  crown.  "  When  this 
matter  came  to  be  reasoned  at  the  council- 
table,"  says  the  writer  we  have  been  quoting, 
"  sir  John  Gilmour,  the  best  lawyer  among 
them,  declined  peremptorily  to  give  his  judg- 
ment, knowing,  as  was  then  said,  that  if  he 
gave  his  opinion  for  taking  of  their  lives,  he 
would  go  against  both  law  and  conscience, 
and  if  he  voted  for  sparing  them,  he  would 
offend  both  the  president  {archbishop  Sharp) 
and  the  prelates.     It  fell  very  unhappily  to 
one  of  the  best  of  the  councillors,  to  give  it 
as  his  opinion,  when  others  were  silent,  that 
though  the  prisoners  ,had  their  lives  given 
them  in  the  field  as  soldiers,  yet  this  did  not 
prejudge  their  trial  in  law  as  subjects.     This 
was  greedily  backed  by  the  president,  and 
insisted  on  as  an  oracle,   and  gone  into  by 
the  council,  such  who  were  against  it  inclin- 
ing to  be  silent ;  and  the  council  remitted 
them  to  the  criminal  court.     They  say  that 
general  Dalziel,  when  he  had  the  accounts  of 
this,  cursed  and  swore  terribly,   and  said, 
were  he  to  serve  the  king  never  so  long, 
he  should  never  bring  in  a  prisoner  to  be 
butchered."     On  the  4th  of  December,  the 
court  accordingly  ordered  the  king's  advo- 
cate to  proceed  against  eleven  of  the  pri- 
soners, who  were  selected  as  the  first  batch 
of  victims;  and  the  same  day  the  justice- 
clerk,  sir  John  Hume,  "  one  of  the  greatest 
zealots  for  the    prelates  in  Scotland,"  and 
Mr.  William  Murray,  justice-deputy,  sat  ai 
judges  upon  them  in  the  tollbooth  of  Edin- 
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burgh.  The  prisoners  were  allowed  ad- 
vocates to  plead  for  them,  but  it  was  a  mere 
formality,  soon  ended,  and  the  prisoners  were 
found  guilty  and  ordered  to  be  hanged  at 
the  high-cross  on  the  7th  of  December.  On 
that  day  the  sentence  was  duly  executed, 
and,  by  order  of  the  council,  their  heads  and 
right-arms  were  cut  off,  the  latter  because 
they  had  been  raised  up  in  renewing  the 
covenant  at  Lanark ;  their  heads  were  sent 
to  be  stuck  up  as  traitors  at  Kirkcudbright, 
Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  and  at  Edinburgh, 
and  their  arms  at  Lanark,  the  town  where 
they  had  taken  the  covenant.  They  all 
suffered  with  great  firmness,  and  their  dying 
declaration,  in  which  they  protested  against 
the  cruel  tyranny  exercised  upon  their  coun- 
try, made  a  profound  impression. 

So  far  no  information,  or  confession  of  the 
prisoners,  could  be  obtained  which  showed 
the  rebellion  to  be  other  than  a  sudden 
rising,  totally  unconcerned  and  unprepared ; 
but  the  prelates,  who  wanted  to  bring  the 
whole  presbyterian  party  into  bad  odour  by  re- 
presenting this  as  only  a  part  of  a  dangerous 
and  extensive  conspiracy,  determined  to  force 
some  of  their  prisoners  to  a  confession  which 
would  better  suit  their  purpose.  For  this 
purpose,  the  horrible  torture  of  the  boots 
was  introduced,  and  two  of  another  batch  of 
prisoners  now  brought  out  for  trial  were 
selected  for  .the  experiment.  These  were 
Nielson  of  Corsack  and  Hugh  M'Kail.  The 
former  of  these  had  been  so  great  a  sufferer 
for  his  nonconformity,  that  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at  his  joining  in  any  desperate 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  government  which 
had  authorised  these  oppressions.  "Mr. 
Dalgliesh,"  Wodrow  tells  us,  "  the  curate  of 
Parton  had  no  small  hand  in  this  gentleman's 
hardships.  When  sir  James  Turner  came 
first  into  Galloway,  Corsack  was  soon  delated 
by  the  curate  for  nonconformity,  and  sir 
James  exacted  a  hundred  pounds  Scots  from 
him,  and,  contrary  to  promise,  he  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Kirkcudbright.  He  suffered 
very  much  by  quarterings  of  soldiers  upon 
him :  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the 
end  of  May  that  year,  he  had  troopers  lying 
on  him,  sometimes  ten,  sometimes  six,  some- 
times four  at  once,  and  was  forced  to  pay 
each  man  half-a-crown  a-day,  which  came  to 
eight  hundred  and  nineteen  pounds  Scots, 
and  free  quarters  besides  to  man  and  horse ; 
which,  moderately  computing  at  fifteenpence 
a-day,  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  eight 
pounds  ten  shillings.  Next  year,  sir  James 
Turner  sent  six  foot-soldiers  to  quarter  upon 
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him  from   March  to  the  middle  of  June. 
These  had  each  of  them  twelvepence  a-day, 
besides  free  quarters,  which  amounts  to  seven 
hundred    and   fifty-six   pounds.     By   those 
hardships,  Corsack  was  obliged  to  leave  his 
house,  and  wander  up  and  down ;  and  upon 
his  hiding,  he  lost  his  horse  worth  a  hundred 
pounds,  and  was  seized  himself  and  impri- 
soned for  some  time.     The  loss  of  his  house- 
hold stuff,  victuals,    and   most   part  of  his 
sheep,  cannot  be  well  reckoned.    When  they 
had  turned  his   lady  and   children   out  of 
doors,  they  fell  next  upon  his  tenants,  and 
obliged  them  to  bring  them  in  sheep,  lambs, 
meal,   and  malt,  till  they  were  well   nigh 
ruined.     And  last  of  all,  they  drove  all  his 
oxen  and  black  cattle  to  Glasgow,  and  sold 
them.     And  all  this  for  nothing  else  but 
precise  nonconformity.     After  all  this  op- 
pression, of  which  I  have  before  me  an  at- 
tested account,  the  reader  can  scarce  wonder 
that  he,  and  many  others  in  the  like  circum- 
stances, took  hold  on  the  first  opportunity 
that  offered,  to  complain  of  and  relieve  them- 
selves of  those  calamities.     When  essaying 
this,  he  is  taken  at  Peutland,  and,  when  a 
prisoner  in  Edinburgh  tollbooth,  sir  James 
Turner  used  his  interest  to  get  his  life  spared, 
because  Corsack,  out  of  his  truly  Christian 
temper,  saved  sir  James,  when  some  were 
seeking  to  take  his  life,  both  at  Dumfries 
and  afterwards,  though  few  had  felt  more 
of  his  severity  than  this  gentleman.     Mr. 
Dalgliesh  the  curate,  getting  notice  of  it, 
applied  himself  to  some  of  the  bishops,  and 
acquainted  them  that  Corsack  was  a  ring- 
leader to  the  fanatics  in  Galloway,  and  if  he 
were  spared,  he  needed  not  think  of  con- 
tinuing in  his  parish,  and  they  might  spare 
them  all.  This  went  further  than  sir  James's 
interest  could  go,  and  so  he  was  executed." 
Nielson  of  Corsack  was  put  to  the  boots, 
in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who 
had  returned  from  London  to  pursue  the  ex- 
aminations, but  all  they  could  draw  from  him 
was  the  declaration  that  the  rising  was  the 
mere  unpremeditated  result  of  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  government.     This  was  not 
what  the  bishops  wanted,  and  though  it  was 
repeated  amid  the  most  agonizing  shrieks, 
the  commissioner,  in  the  hope  of  forcing  him 
to  say  what  they  did  want,  frequently  called 
for  "  the  other  touch." 

Nor  did  the  persecution  of  Nielson  cease 
with  his  death.  "  His  lady  being  in  Edin- 
burgh after  her  husband's  death,  Maxwell  of 
Milton  came  to  the  house  of  Corsack,  with 
thirty  men,  and  took  away  everything  that 


was  portable,  and  destroyed  the  rest,  and 
turned  the  family  and  a  nurse  with  a  sucking- 
child  to  the  open  fields.  Sometime  after,  sir 
William  Bannantyne  came  and  inventoried 
anything  that  was  in  the  house,  seized  that 
year's  crop,  and  arrested  the  rents  in  the 
tenants'  hands.  One  of  the  tenants,  Arthur 
M'Gachie,  in  Glenhead,  with  his  wife  and  a 
young  child,  were  carried  off  prisoners,  and 
kept  some  weeks,  merely  because  he  had 
conversed  with  his  master  Corsack,  before 
Pentland,  a  day  or  two  after  he  had  been  at 
Dumfries.  The  same  sir  William,  a  little 
after,  came  and  took  lodging  with  thirty 
horse  in  Corsack,  till  the  lady  gave  him  a 
bond,  with  two  neighbour-gentlemen  cau- 
tioners, for  three  hundred  marks." 

Hugh  M'Kail  was  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  gained  a 
great  reputation  by  the  impressive  manner 
of  his  preaching;  he  had  been  but  a  few 
days  with  the  insurgents,  and,  on  account 
of  his  bodily  weakness,  had  left  them  before 
the  battle.  Great  intercession  had  been 
made  for  him,  but  in  vain,  by  the  marchio- 
ness of  Douglas  and  the  duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  he  was  condemned  to  the  gallows, 
after  having  suffered  the  torture  of  the 
boot  more  severely  even  than  Nielson;  for 
Rothes,  in  his  rage  at  not  being  able  to 
extort  the  sort  of  confession  he  wanted, 
ordered  his  leg  to  be  shattered  with  eleven 
strokes  of  the  mallet.  One  of  his  friends 
asking  him  how  he  felt  his  leg,  as  he  was 
mounting  the  scaffold,  he  observed  with  a 
smile  that  the  fear  of  his  neck  made  him 
forget  his  leg.  The  way  in  which  he  met 
his  fate  presented  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  these  numerous  examples  of  patience 
and  piety  under  suffering  which  were  at  this 
time  making  so  deep  an  impression  on  all 
Scotland,  that  after  awhile  the  plan  was 
adopted  of  beating  drums  around  the  victim 
who  was  undergoing  his  sentence  in  order 
to  hinder  his  voice  from  being  heard.  It 
was  said  that  archbishop  Sharp  indulged  a 
particular  hatred  against  this  young  man, 
and  that  it  was  to  make  sure  of  his  execu- 
tion that  he  withheld  the  king's  letter  for- 
bidding any  further  effusion  of  blood,  until 
his  execution  had  taken  place. 

After  the  trials  in  Edinburgh,  the  earl  of 
Rothes  made  a  judicial  progress  into  the 
west,  and  many  executions  took  place  at 
Glasgow,  Ayr,  Irvine,  and  Dumfries.  At 
Ayr,  the  executioner,  rather  than  be  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  these  victims  of  op- 
pression, disappeared,  and  it  was  with  great 
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difficulty  any  one  could  be  found  to  execute 
his  office.     At  Irvine,  the  hangman  abso- 
lutely refused  to  perform  las  duty,  and  was 
severely  punished  for  his  obstinacy.     But 
the  sufferings  inflicted  by  the  courts  were 
nothing  compared  to  that  caused    by   the 
military  exactions  which  followed  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rising,  and  which  extended 
more  or  less   through  the  following  year. 
The  best  notion   of  these,    again,    will   be 
given   by   following   the    plain    unadorned 
narrative  of  Wodrow  : — "  A  little  after  the 
victory  at  Pentland,"  he  tells  us,  "  general 
Dalziel,  with  a  considerable  number  of  his 
troops,   marched   westward   to  improve  his 
success  in  harassing  all  suspected  of  favour- 
ing presbyterians.  We  have  seen  the  powers 
given  him  by  the  council,   December   1st. 
Here  opens  a  scene  of  cruelty  unheard  of  be- 
fore in  Scotland.     Sir  James  Turner  lately 
had  forced  Galloway  to  rise  in  arms,  by  his 
cruelty  the  last  and  former  years;  but  he 
was   an   easy   master,    compared    with    the 
genera],     his    ruffians,     and    sir    "William 
Bannantyne,  this  year  (1667.)     The  reader 
cannot  form  any  notion  of  their  carriage, 
without  some  few  instances  out  of  many 
which  might  be  given.     It  was  the  smallest 
part  of  those  hardships,  that  the  soldiers 
took  free  quarters   through   the   west   and 
south,  as  if  they  had  been  in  an  enemy's 
country;    though   this   went  very    nigh   to 
destroy  the  sustenance  of  that  country.     In 
short,  the  soldiers  do  what  they  will,  with- 
out  control.      The    general    takes    up    his 
head-quarters  for  some  time  in  the  town  of 
Kilmarnock.    I  have  a  well-attested  account 
of  many  sums  extorted  from  the  inhabitants 
of  that   country-town,  too   large  to  insert 
here;  but  only  remark  from  it,  that  their 
loss,  by  quartering   of  soldiers   and   other 
impositions,   in  a  few  months  after   Pent- 
land,    at   a   very   modest    calculation,    was 
upwards  of  fifty  thousand  marks,  a  terrible 
sum  for  a  place  of  their  poverty  at  that 
time.     Hither  Dalziel  calls  in  the  country- 
people  about,  the  heritors,  and  whomsoever 
he  pleases.     Suspicion,  without  any  proba- 
tion, is  \vhat  he  goes  upon.     If  he  or  his 
informers   were   pleased    to    entertain   any 
jealousy  a  man  had  been  in  arms,  or  liar- 
toured  any  who  had  been  in  arms,  this  is 
reason  enough  to  sist  him  before  him ;  and, 
as  it  was  lately  at  the   commission   court, 
few  came  but  were  either  guilty,  or  made 
so,  if  they  had  any  money.     He  not  only 
examined    privately,    and    endeavoured    to 
expiscate  (fish  out)  crimes    and  then  pro- 
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nounced  sentence  as  he  pleased,  but  threat- 
ened and  cruelly  tortured  whom  he  would. 
Not  a  few,  yet  alive,  remember  how  he 
thrust  so  many  into  that  ugly  dungeon  in 
Kilmarnock,  called  the  thieves'  hole,  upon 
mere  suspicions  of  their  being  accessory  to 
the  late  rising,  where  they  could  not  move 
themselves  night  or  day,  but  were  obliged 
constantly  to  stand  upright.  AVhen  in  this 
pinfold,  one  of  them,  and  it  was  God's  good 
providence  there  were  not  many  more,  fell 
dangerously  sick ;  the  general  would  not 
allow  him  to  come  forth,  till  two  compas- 
sionate persons  were  bail  for  him,  to  return 
him  living  or  dead.  The  poor  man  died  in 
a  little,  and  the  two  sureties  were  forced  to 
bring  the  body  to  the  prison-door,  where  it 
lay  a  considerable  time,  till  the  general,  in 
his  great  humanity,  permitted  the  body  to 
be  buried.  But  somewhat  worse  follows. 
David  Finlay  in  Newmill's  parish,  not  far 
from  that  town,  is  by  order  brought  before 
him.  When  examined,  he  acknowledged 
he  was  accidentally  at  Lanark,  when  colonel 
Wallace  and  his  army  came  thither,  but 
had  not  joined  them.  Being  interrogate 
further  whom  he  saw  there,  he  gave  little 
satisfaction ;  and  because  he  would  not, 
and  indeed,  being  only  transiently  there 
upon  his  business,  could  not,  give  an  account 
of  the  rich  whigs  there,  presently  the  gene- 
ral sentences  him  to  die.  He  was  no  soldier 

under   Dalziel's   command,    no   judge   had 

•        i '  • 

passed   sentence  against  him,  no  witnesses 

were  adduced,  no  council  of  war  held,  and 
yet  the  poor  man  is  summarily  ordered  to 
be  shot  to  death  immediately.  When  he 
was  carried  off  from  the  general,  neither 
the  lieutenant  who  was  to  execute  the  sen- 
tence, nor  the  man  himself,  took  Dalziel  to 
be  in  earnest;  but  they  found  otherwise. 
The  soldiers  had  positive  orders  to  execute 
the  sentence ;  when  they  signified  so  much, 
the  poor  man  begged,  for  the  Lord's  sake, 
one  night's  time  to  prepare  for  eternity. 
The  lieutenant  was  so  affected,  that  he  re- 
turned to  the  general  and  earnestly  entreated 
the  poor  man  might  be  spared  but  till  to- 
morrow. His  answer  was  like  the  man  who 
gave  it,  '  that  he  would  teach  him  to  obey 
without  scruple.'  So  the  man  was  shot 
dead,  stripped  naked,  and  left  upon  the 
spot.  The  serjeant  who  had  brought  him 
from  his  own  house  to  the  general,  being 
wearied,  had  gone  to  his  bed  and  slept  a  lit- 
tle ;  when  he  awoke,  and  was  acquaiuted  with 
his  sudden  despatch,  he  sickened,  took  his 
|  bed  immediately,  and  died  in  a  day  or  two. 
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"  Another  instance  of  their  tender  mer- 
cies, was  towards  a  poor  countrywoman  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilmarnock.     A  gar- 
rison was  kept  in  the  house  of  the  dean, 
nigh  by  the  town;  the  soldiers  who  lodged 
there  used  frequently  to  traverse  the  country, 
to   see  if  they   could  find   out   any  of  the 
\vhigs   wandering   or    hiding.     One    day    a 
party  of  them  saw  a  man  at  some  distance, 
who,  upon  their  approach,  fled  into  a  coun- 
try-house   near   bv,   arid   both   doors   being 
open,  only  passed  through  it,  and  got  down 
into  a  ditch  full  of  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the   house,  and   stood   up  to  the  neck ; 
there    he    remained    undiscovered,    till    he 
escaped.      The  party,  when  they  observed 
him  flee,  pursued  hard  and  came  into  the 
poor  woman's  house,  and  searched  it  nar- 
rowly, but  miss  their  prey.     All  the  poor 
woman  could  say,  was,  that  indeed  a  man 
had   run  through  her  house,  and  she  knew 
nothing  about  him.     However,  because  she 
owned  the  man  had  been  in  her  house,  and 
could  not  produce  him,  she  is  brought  pri- 
soner to  Kilmarnock,  where  she  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  let  down  into  a  deep  pit,  under 
the  house  of  the  dean,   full  of  toads  and 
other  vile   creatures.     Her  shrieks   thence 
were  heard  at  a  great  distance ;  but  nobody 
durst    intercede    for    her,   otherwise    they 
would  have  been  sent  to  bear  her  company. 
Whether  she  died  there,  or  what  became  of 
her,  I  know  not.     Instances  of  such  severi- 
ties might  be  multiplied.     I   add   but   one 
further.     Sir  Mungo  Murray  had  the  com- 
mand of  some  soldiers,  and  was  rummaging 
up  and  down  for  intelligence  and  to  seize 
wanderers.     He  gets  notice  of  two  country- 
men who  had  given  a  night's  lodging  to  two 
of  the  Pentland  men,  when  coming  home. 
The  men  are  brought  in  before  him,  and, 
without  any  further  probation  than  hearsay, 
sir  Mungo  orders  the  two  countrymen  to  be 
bound  together  with  cords,  and  hanged  up 
by  their  thumbs  to  a  tree,  there  to  hang  all 
night.     It  is  odd  to  think  how  cruel  men 
fall   upon    such   methods  to   torment  their 
fellow-creatures,  as  this  and  others  we  shall 
meet    with.      The  poor  men  would  in  all 
probability    have    died    before    next    day, 
through  pain  and  torture,  had  not  some  of 
the  soldiers  been  so  merciful  as  to  cut  them 
down  to  save  their  lives,  though  this  was  at 
the  hazard  of  being  dealt  with  themselves 
in  the  same  way.     These  are  some  parts  of 
the    unprecedented   methods  taken  by  the 
army  in  the  west,  and  much  more  was  done 
of  this  sort.     The  vexation,  loss,  and  hard- 


ships the  country-people  were  put  to,  cannot 
be  expressed.  Meanwhile  the  poor  whigs 
either  got  off"  to  wander  in  a  strange  land, 
or  lurked  in  some  retired  corner  under  bor- 
rowed names,  or  hid  themselves  in  caves 
and  coal-pits;  and  this  was  the  sorest  winter 
of  persecution  Scotland  had  known  for  a 
long  time. 

"  Sir  William  Bannantyne,  much  about, 
the  same  time,  was  sent  into  Galloway  with 
a  considerable  party  of  soldiers  under  his 
command.     Some  of  his  cruelties  had  been 
noticed,  and  others  of  them  will  come  to  be 
narrated  afterwards;  I  shall  only  set  down 
here   attested   accounts  of  his  carriage   in 
two    or   three   parishes   upon   the   back  of 
Pentland.    The  reader  will  find  more  of  this 
nature  in  Naphtali.      He  was    more   than 
once  harassing  this  poor  country.     At  his 
first  incoming  after  Pentland,   he  brought 
four  hundred  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse  to 
Roger   Gordon's    of   Holm,  in    the   parish 
of  Dairy,   against  whom  nothing  could   be 
charged ;  but  wherever  they  pleased,  they 
took  free  quarters.     At  the  Holm,  he  and 
his  horsemen  ate  up  sixteen  bolls  of  corn, 
killed  and  ate  vast  numbers  of  sheep,  and 
consumed    abundance   of    meal   and  other 
things,  besides  what  they  took  away  from 
him  and  his  neighbours.     From  thence  they 
went  to  the  house  of  Earlston.     Some  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  family  of  Earlston  have 
been  pointed  at,  and  now  this  house  is  made 
a  garrison.    From  this,  parties  were  sent  out 
through  that  parish,  and  thereabout,  and  ex- 
ercised inexpressible  cruelties  upon  any  they 
were  pleased  to  allege  had  been  at  Pentland, 
or  conversed  with  such.     One  David  M'Gill, 
in  that  parish,  whom  they  came  to  apprehend, 
escaped    happily   from    them    in    womans' 
clothes ;  but  dreadful  was  they  way  taken  with 
his  poor  wife,,  whom  they  alleged  accessory 
to  her  husband's  escape.     They  seized  her, 
and  bound  her,  and  put  lighted  matches  be- 
tween her  fingers  for  several  hours ;  the  tor- 
ture and  pain  made  her  almost  distracted ; 
she  lost  one  of  her  hands,  and  in  a  few  days 
she  died.     They  pillaged  the  country  round 
about,  as  they  pleased.     Some  they  brought 
to  then-  garrison,  though  under  heavy  sick- 
ness, stripped  them  almost  naked  by  the  way, 
bound  them,  and  cast  them  into  nasty  places, 
without  the  least  accommodation  ;  and  it  was 
a  great  favour  to  let  them  out  when  at  the 
point  of  death.     Many  were  the  fines  the 
soldiers  uplifted  ;  from  one  countryman  in 
Dairy  parish  a  thous&nd  marks  were  exacted  ; 
another  poor  man  was  fined  in  three  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  marks,  a  part  of  it  was  paid, 
and  his  bond  taken  for  the  rest.     Another 
countr3'man  in  the  same  parish  had  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  imposed  upon  him,   and 
another  four  hundred  marks.     These  fines 
were  perfectly  arbitrary,  founded  upon  al- 
leged suspicions  that  the  poor  people  had 
been  concerned  in  the  rising,  and  so  were 
laid  on  just  as  the  soldiers  pleased,  and  as 
the  man  was  able  to  pay.     In  the  parish  of 
Carsphaven,    Gilbert   Monry  in  Marbrack, 
without  any  alleged  fault,  had  fifty  marks 
mposed   upon   him.     When   he   asked   sir 
"William  Bannantyne  for  what  he  was  fined, 
the  other  answered, '  because  you  have  gear, 
and  I  must  have  a  part  of  it.'     Great  num- 
aers  of  sheep  and  nolt  were  taken  in  that 
parish,  and  gentlemen  as  well  as  others  were 
ruined.     Alexander  Gordon  of  Knockbreck, 
for  his  sons  being  at  Pentland,   suffered  a 
jreat  deal,  and  his  family  after  him.     John 
Grordon   in  Canevel  had  his  whole  estate, 
being  sixteen  thousand  marks,  taken  from 
him ;  another  lost  his  lands  worth  about  six 
hundred    marks    a-year.      Seven    hundred 
marks  were  taken  by  the  soldiers  from  three 
countrymen  near  Loch  Boon.    In  the  parish 
of  Balmagie,  sir  William  came  into  a  public- 
house,   and   after  calling  for  some  ale,  he 
offered  wickedness  and  attempted  it  on  the 
mistress  of  the  house.     Her  husband  being 
present  resisted  him  ;  whereupon  sir  William 
struck   him  down  dead  on  the  spot;   and 
some  life  remaining,  when  about  to  kill  him 
outright,  a  gentleman  in  the  parish  being 
present,   endeavoured  to  prevent  him,  and 
fell  in  grips  with  sir  William,  and  being  too 
strong  for  him,   Bannantyne  called  in  the 
soldiers  who  were  at  the  door ;  they  took  the 
gentleman,  bound  him  with  his  head  betwixl 
his  knees,  and  his  hands  behind  his  back 
with  a  tether,  and  kept  him  Jying  on  the 
ground  in  that  pickle  all  that  Saturday's 
night  and  part  of  the  sabbath,  till  his  friends 
came  and  gave  bond  for  him.     This  gentle- 
man was  no  whig,  but  had  been  with  the 
king's  forces  at  Pentland.     Bannantyne  anc 
his  party  drank  in  the  house  most  of  th 
Lord's-day ;  and  when  they  could  drink  no 
more,    let   what    remained   run   upon   th 
ground,  and  rifled  the  house  of  all  in  it.     In 
short,  it  was  known  that  Bannantyne,  in 
this  country,  never  refused  to  let  his  men 
rob   and    plunder   wherever    they   pleased 
His  oppressions,  murders,  robberies,  rapes 
adulteries,  &c.,  were  so  many  and  atrocious 
that  the  managers  themselves  were  ashame 
of  them ;  and  we  shall  soon  afterwards  hea 
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hat  he  was  called  to  some  account  for  them, 
nd  forced  to  flee  the  nation ;  and  when  at 
jondon,  made  an  attempt  upon  Lauderdale, 
rhich  obliged  him  to  go  abroad,  where  he 
ied  in  misery.  Those  hardships  from  the 
rmy  continued  upon  the  west  and  south 
ountry,  till,  towards  the  beginning  of  June, 
squadron  of  Dutch  ships  came  up  the  Firth 
f  Forth,  to  make  reprisals  for  the  hurt  done 
o  their  trade  by  our  privateers.  They  shot 
ome  guns  at  Leith,  and  fired  some  hours 
pon  Burntisland,  without  doing  any  great 
.amage.  The  army  was  then  ordered  to  the 
ast  country  to  guard  the  coasts." 

The  prelates  exulted  in  what  they  con- 
idered  the  success  of  their  endeavours,  and, 
nstead  of  showing  any  inclination  to  re- 
ent,  they  aimed  at  the  entire  destruction 
f  their  opponents  by  increasing  the  severity 
)f  their  measures.     Many  of  the  richer  of 
he  presbyterian  party,  or,  as  they  were  now 
called,  the  whigs,  had  fled  the  country  in 
order  to  escape  the  storm,  and,  by  the  Scot- 
ish  law,  a  man  could  not  be  tried  in  his 
ibsence,  and  therefore  his  estates  could  not 
)e  confiscated.     This  bar  in  the  way  of  the 
reedy  appetite  of  the  ministers  of  oppres- 
sion was  to  be  broken  down ;  and  the  king's 
advocate  put  to  the  lords  of  the  session,  who 
lad  previously  been  tampered  with,  the  fol- 
owing  question  : — "  Whether  or  not  a  per- 
son guilty  of  high  treason  may  be  pursued 
Before  the  justices,   albeit  they  be  absent 
and   contumacious;    so    that    the  justices, 
upon  citation,  and  sufficient  probation  and 
evidence,  may  pronounce  sentence  and  doom 
of  forfeiture,  if  the  dittay  be  proven."    This 
question  was  supported  with  the  following 
reasons: — "1.    By  common   law,    albeit   a 
person  absent  cannot  be  condemned  for  a 
crime,  yet  in  treason,  which  is  crimen  ex- 
emptum,  this  is   a  speciality,  that   absents 
may  be  proceeded  against  and  sentenced. 
2.  By  act  1,  James  V.,  parl.   6,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  king  has  good  cause  and 
action  to  pursue  all  summonses  of  treason, 
committed  against  his  person  and  common- 
wealth,  conform  to  the  common  law  and 
good   equity   and   reason,    notwithstanding 
there  be  no  special  law,   act,  or  provision 
made  thereupon;  and  therefore,  seeing,  by 
the  common   law,  persons   guilty  of  lese- 
majesty  may  be  proceeded  against  and  sen- 
tenced, though  they  be  absent,  it  appears 
that  there  is  the  same  reason  that  the  jus- 
tices should  proceed  against  and   sentence 
persons  guilty  of  treason,   though  absent, 
and  that  they  are  sufficiently  warranted  by 
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the  said  act  to  do  so.  3.  It  is  inconsistent 
with  law,  reason,  and  equity,  that  a  person 
guilty  of  treason  should  be  in  a  better  case, 
and  his  majesty  in  a  worse,  by  the  contu- 
macy of  a  traitor,  the  same  being  an  addi- 
tion, if  any  can  be,  to  so  high  a  crime ;  and 
that  he  should  have  impunity,  and  his  ma- 
jesty prejudged  of  the  casualty  and  benefit 
arising  to  him  by  his  forfeiture.  4.  The 
parliament  is  in  use  to  proceed  and  pro- 
nounce forfeiture,  though  the  party  be  ab- 
sent ;  and  in  so  doing,  they  do  not  proceed 
by  a  legislative  way,  but  as  the  supreme 
judges ;  and  the  parliament  being  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  what  is  just  before  them,  is 
just  and  warrantable  before  other  judica- 
tories  in  like  cases.  5.  By  the  above-men- 
tioned act  of  parliament  it  is  statuted,  that 
summons  and  processes  of  treason  may  be 
intented  and  pursued,  after  the  decease  of 
the  delinquent,  against  his  memory  and 
estate,  for  deleting  the  one,  and  forfeiting 
the  other,  whereupon  sentence  may  follow 
to  the  effect  aforesaid.  And  therefore, 
seeing  sentence  may  follow  where  the  delin- 
quent cannot  be  present,  and  is  not  in- being, 
it  were  against  all  reason  that  where  they 
are  wilfully  and  contumaciously  absent, 
they  should  not  be  proceeded  against  and 
sentenced,  if  they  be  guilty;  and  it  were 
most  unjust  that  his  majesty  should  be 
forced  to  call  a  parliament  for  punishing 
and  forfeiting  of  persons  being  absent,  or 
that  he  should  wait  until  they  die,  espe- 
cially seeing  in  the  interim  the  probation 
;  may  perish  by  the  death  of  the  witnesses." 
The  lords  of  the  session,  tampered  with,  as 
we  have  already  said,  beforehand,  returned 
the  following  answer  : — "  The  lords  of  coun- 
cil and  session  having  considered  the  query 
presented  to  them  by  the  lord  Bellenden,  his 
majesty's  treasurer  deputy,  it  is  their  opinion 
that,  upon  the  justices'  citation,  and  suffi- 
cient probation  taken  before  the  judges  and 
assize,  they  may  proceed  and  pronounce 
sentence  thereintil,  and  forfeiture  against 
the  persons  guilty  of  high  treason,  though 
they  be  absent  and  contumacious."  Having 
'  obtained  this  decision,  the  council  prepared 
for  new  trials,  and  for  more  extensive  con- 
fiscations than  ever;  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  were  declared  valid  by  a  parlia- 
ment called  soon  afterwards,  in  an  act  which 
enlarged  their  powers  and  confirmed  the 
decision  of  the  lords  of  session. 

But  the  intensity  of  the  persecution  now 
gave  way  for  a  while  to  political  intrigues 
of  another  character.  A  profound  jealousy 
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had  been  rising  between  the  party  now 
in  office  in  Scotland  and  allied  with  the 
bishops  aiid  Lauderdale,  who  was  desirous 
of  putting  a  stop  to  the  prosecutions.  Since 
the  battle  of  Peutland,  the  prelates  had  ob- 
tained the  admission  into  the  council  of  the 
military  commanders,  who  naturally  made 
common  cause  with  them,  and  willingly 
united  with  them  in  a  plot  to  overthrow 
Lauderdale,  and  by  usurping  all  the  offices 
of  state,  to  hinder  any  others  from  sharing 
in  the  spoils  of  their  country.  Rothes,  a 
dissipated  and  indolent  man,  had  become 
the  mere  tool  of  the  prelatical  faction.  The 
eagerness,  however,  with  which  these  pur- 
sued their  design  proved  their  ruin.  1'hey 
proposed  to  continue  the  standing  army,  and 
to  use  it  in  enforcing  new  confiscations  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  they  obtained  from 
the  convention  of  estates,  which  met  on  the 
23rd  of  January,  1667,  a  subsidy  of  sixty- 
four  thousand  pounds  a-month  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  archbishop  of  Glasgow  and 
general  Drummond  were  dispatched  to 
London  with  letters  to  the  king,  asking  for 
his  confirmation  of  these  proceedings,  and 
never  dreaming  that  they  would  receive  any- 
thing but  an  approving  answer.  But  Lau- 
derdale had  easily  divined  their  intentions, 
and  had  prejudiced  the  king  against  them, 
so  that  their  message  was  received  coldly. 
Burnet  tells  an  anecdote  relating  to  this, 
affair  of  a  rather  characteristic  description. 
The  king,  it  seems,  when  he  received  the 
council's  letter,  flung  the  envelope  into  the 
fire,  which,  flying  up  the  chimney  in  a  flame, 
set  fire  to  the  latter.  Some  one  "of  the  cour- 
tiers remarked  that  the  Scottish  letter  had 
fired  Whitehall ;  upon  which  another  .re- 
joined, that  the  cover  alone  had  nearly'set 
the  palace  on  fire,  but  that  the  contents 
would  certainly  set  all  Scotland  in  a  blaze. 
This  joke  is  said  to  have  taken  deep  hold 
upon  the  king's  fancy,  and,  by  Lauderdale's 
advice,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  council,  ap- 
proving of  the  pressing  of  the  declaration 
and  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  recusants, 
but  giving  no  authority  to  confiscate  their 
estates.  The  surprise  of  the  council  at  this 
mission  was  increased  by  what  followed. 
The  disasters  of  the  Dutch  war  had  ruined 
the  influence  of  Clarendon,  and  in  him  arch- 
bishop Sharp  and  Rothes  lost  their  main 
support.  An  order  came  from  the  king  for 
removing  Sharp  from  the  privy  council  and 
confining  him  to  his  diocese.  The  earl  of 
Rothes  was  accused,  and  not  apparently  with- 
out reason,  of  having  by  remissness'in  his 
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duty  left  the  Scottish  coast  exposed  in  a  de- 
fenceless state  to  the  attacks  of  the  Dutch, 
and  he  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  except 
the   chancellorship.     That  of  lord  justice- 
clerk  was  given  to  sir  Robert  Murray,  who, 
in  conjunction  with  the  lords  Tweedale  and 
Kincardine,  had  also  the  management  of  the 
treasury.     Although  the   principles  of  the 
government  were  as  high  and  despotic  as 
ever,  the  persons  and  their  acts  were  much 
more  moderate ;  and  the  consternation  of  the 
bishops  was  at  its  height  when,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Dutch  war,  the  army  of  the 
west,  the   instrument  of  so   much  cruelty 
and  injustice,  was  ordered  to  be  disbanded. 
This  last  circumstance  was  the  more  mortify- 
ing, as  many  of  the  prelatical  faction,  reck- 
oning absolutely  on  the  permanence  of  this 
army,   had  been  buying  commissions  in  it 
which  they  considered  as  good  as  estates. 
This  reduction  of  the  military  establishment, 
however,  raised  the  question  as  to  the  manner 
in  which,  in  the  absence  of  this  force,  the 
presbyterians  were  to  be  coerced  into  obe- 
dience, and  this  question  was  debated  with 
some  warmth  in  the  council,  and  with  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion.     One  party 
urged  perseverance  in  the  old  system  of  fines 
and  plunder,  hoping  on  one  hand  to  enrich 
themselves  out  of  the  proceeds,  while  on  the 
other  hand  they  foresaw  that  it  would  keep 
up  the  popular  irritation,  and  doubly  em- 
barrass their  opponents  when  they  had  no 
standing  army ;  the  latter  proposed  a  mere 
bond  or  civil  engagement  to  keep  the  peace, 
which  was  to  be  subscribed  by  all  whom  it 
might  be  considered  necessary  to  call  upon 
to  do  so.     The  opposition  to  this  latter  plan 
was  so  strong,  that  it  was  only  after  three 
divisions,   that  it  was    agreed  to  adopt  it. 
This   resolution  was  taken  on  the  13th  ol 
September,  and  after  communication  with 
the  king,  a  proclamation  of  pardon  and  in- 
demnity was  issued  on  the  1st  of  October,  o: 
such  an  equivocal  character,  that  it  was  ob- 
served commonly  that  in  the  beginning  it 
pardoned  all  who  had  been  engaged  in  the 
insurrection,  in  the  middle  very  few,  and  in 
the  end  none  at  all.     At  the  same  time  the 
council  agreed  upon  the  bond  of  peace,  whicl 
for  such  of  the  rebels  as  could  find  cautions 
ran  as  follows  : — "  I,  A.  B.,  do  engage,  bind 
and  oblige  myself  to  keep  the  public  peace 
under  the  pain  of  a  year's  rent  of  all  ant 
whatsomever  lands  and  heritages  pertain  to 
me,  to  be  paid  in  case  I  contravene ;  and  alsc 
I  bind  and  oblige  me,  that  those  who  are  o 
at  any  time   hereafter   shall   be   my  men 
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tenants,  and  servants,  during  the  time  they 
shall  be  men,  tenants,  and  servants  to  me, 
hall  keep  the  public  peace,  under  the  pains 
respectively  after-mentioned,  to  be  paid,  toties 
quoties,  if  they  or  any  of  them  shall  do  in  the 
:ontrary ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  payment  of 
;he  full  value  of  a  year's  duty,  payable  to  me 
for  the  time  by  the  tenant  or  tenants  that 
ihall  happen  to  contravene ;  and  for  my  ser- 
vants, in  case  any  of  them  shall  contravene, 
the  full  value  of  a  year's  fee.     Which  sums 
bresaid,  I  bind  and  oblige  me,  my  heirs,  exe- 
cutors, and  successors,  in  the  case  foresaid, 
;o  pay  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
;reasurer,    or    treasurer-deputy,    who    shall 
lappen  to  be  for  the  time,  for  his  majesty's 
use ;  and  consent  these  presents  be  registrate 
n  the  books  of  privy  council." 

This  bond  was  rather  vaguely  expressed, 
and  there  was  much  debate  among  the  con- 
scientious presbyterians  as  to  the  propriety 
of  taking  it,  the  question  turning  on  the 
interpretation  'to  be   put   upon   the   words 
"  public  peace."     Some  thought  that  these 
words  involved  nothing   contrary   to   their 
principles,   while   others    feared   that   they 
might  be  interpreted  as  acknowledging  the 
present  ecclesiastical  government.     "Many 
papers  pro  and  con,"  says  Wodrow,   "  were 
handed  about  at  this  time.     The  hinge  of 
the  debate  lies  in  the  import  of  keeping  the 
public  peace,  and  the  non-resisting  clause  in 
the  printed  bond,  annexed  to  the  council's 
act,  which  indeed  defeats  the  pretended  de- 
sign to  these  persons,  and  probably  was  cast 
in   by   the   prelates   and    their   friends,    as 
knowing  it  would  render  the  pardon  very 
much  precarious.     The  question  then  was 
plainly  stated  thus,  whether  he  who  engageth 
to  keep  the  public  peace,  engageth  to  do 
nothing  which  may  disturb  or  alter  the  pre- 
sent laws  to  which  the  public  peace  plainly 
refers  ;  or,  whether  the  subscriber  only  binds 
himself  to  the  duties  of  righteousness  com- 
manded by   the    moral   law.     It   was   said 
upon  the  one  hand,  that  no  more   was  in 
keeping  the  public  peace,  but  what  we  are 
antecedently  bound  unto  by  the  second  table 
of  the  law  ;  and,  on  the  other  it  was  urged, 
that  when  two  persons  enter  into  a  solemn 
treaty  with  each  other,  they  are  bound,  not 
only  to  all  moral  duties,  antecedently  lying 
upon  them,  but  even  to  every  particular  in 
the  treaty,  and  are  to  keep  it,  even  though 
it  be  to  their  own  hurt,   according  to  all 
articles  and  clauses  in  it.    The  other  branch 
of  the  debate  anent  rising  in  arms  and  re- 
sisting tyrants,  or  subjects  endeavouring  to 
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have  unjust  and  unrighteous  laws  repealed 
by  arms,  when  precluded  of  all  other  me- 
thods of  redress,  both  which  had  been  done 
in  Scotland  more  than  once,  landed  in  long 
and  nice  reasonings.  People  did  divide  in 
their  judgments  and  practices,  as  frequently 
happens  in  dubious  aiid  debatable  cases. 
Some  took  it,  and  others  refused  it,  under 
different  views  of  the  extent,  import,  and 
meaning  of  the  words.  Yet,  for  anything  I 
can  learn,  there  followed  no  alienation  of 
affection  among  presbyterians,  but  the 
greatest  harmony  was  kept  up."  As,  how- 
ever, the  bond  was  not  enforced  very  harshly, 
the  dispute  relating  to  its  meaning  gradually 
died  away. 

The  country  was  now  tranquil,  and  the 
heat  of  persecution  had  so  far  subsided  that 
the  government  showed  an  inclination  to 
discountenance,  and  even  to  punish,  some 
of  the  authors  of  it.  A  very  remarkable 
book  was  published  at  this  moment,  entitled 
Naphtali,  or  the  Wrestlings  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  known  since  to  have  been  the 
joint  production  of  Mr.  (afterwards  sir) 
James  Stuart  of  Goodtrees  and  Mr.  James 
Stirling,  minister  at  Paisley;  as,  however, 
it  gave  a  very  strong  picture  of  the  late 
proceedings  against  the  presbyterians,  the 
council  ordered  it  to  be  burnt.  Complaints, 
however,  came  in  in  such  numbers,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  pay  some  further 
attention  to  them,  and,  though  Dalziel  and 
Drummond  were  overlooked,  it  was  deter- 
mined, in  the  February  of  1668,  to  institute 
judicial  proceedings  against  sir  James  Turner 
and  sir  William  Bannantyne.  Extortion 
and  cruelty  were  abundantly  proved  against 
them  both ;  and  Bannantyne  was  fined  two 
hundred  pounds  sterling  and  banished  the 
kingdom,  while  sir  James  Turner,  who 
pleaded  his  commission,  was  dismissed  the 
service. 

All  this,  however,  was  a  mere  change  of 
policy,  and  not  any  change  of  feelings  to- 
wards the  presbyterians.  The  disgrace  and 
exile  of  Clarendon  had  displeased  the  high 
church  party,  and  the  king,  aware  that  they 
were  hostile  to  his  present  government, 
sought  a  counterpoise  to  them  by  showing 
some  indulgence  to  the  nonconformists,  and 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  crown  in  Scot- 
land encouraged  the  presbyterian  ministers 
to  hope  for  better  times ;  although  conven- 
ticles were  still  strictly  proscribed,  and  mul- 
titudes of  those  who,  already  in  prison  for 
their  connexion  or  supposed  connexion  with 
the  Pentland  rising,  refused  to  take  the 


bond  of  peace  as  a  condition  of  obtaining 
their  liberty,  were  shipped  off  to  the  colo- 
nies. Moreover,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  lenient  designs  harboured  by  the  govern- 
ment, an  unhappy  occurrence  at  this  time 
tended  to  create  new  exasperation.  There 
was  a  young  minister  named  James  Mitchell, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  enthu- 
siastic zeal,  and  who,  having  been  active  at 
Pentland,  was  expressly  excepted  from  the 
indemnity.  He  appears  to  have  been  ren- 
dered desperate  by  this  persecution,  and  to 
have  imagined  that  he  had  a  call  to  execute 
vengeance  on  the  persecuting  primate,  arch- 
bishop Sharp.  On  the  llth  of  July,  1668, 
as  the  archbishop,  attended  by  the  bishop  of 
Orkney  (another  violent  persecutor),  was 
taking  coach  after  dinner  from  his  lodging 
at  the  Blackfriar  wynd  in  Edinburgh,  no 
sooner  had  the  archbishop  entered  the 
coach  and  taken  his  seat,  than  Mitchell, 
who  had  taken  his  station  to  watch  the 
primate's  movements,  discharged  a  pistol 
loaded  with  five  balls  in  at  the  door  of  the 
coach.  At  this  moment  the  bishop  of  Ork- 
ney, having  set  his  foot  in  the  boot  of  the 
coach,  was  raising  up  his  hand  to  assist 
himself  in  stepping  in,  and  received  in  his 
wrist  and  arm  the  shots  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  primate,  who  escaped  unhurt. 
Mitchell  walked  across  the  street  with  the 
greatest  composure ;  at  the  end  of  Niddry's 
wynd  a  man  offered  to  stop  him,  but  de- 
sisted on  his  showing  him  a  pistol ;  and  he 
walked  down  the  wynd,  and  to  his  own 
lodging  in  Steven  Law's  close,  where  he 
changed  his  clothes,  and  immediately  re- 
turned to  the  street  where  he  had  com- 
mitted the  deed.  There,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  discover  the  offender,  the  crowd 
looking  on  very  unconcernedly,  and  with  so 
little  sympathy  for  the  episcopal  order,  that 
it  is  said  that  when  the  cry  first  arose  that 
a  man  was  killed,  somebody  shouted  "  it  was 
but  a  bishop,"  upon  which  nobody  showed 
any  inclination  to  interfere.  A  proclama- 
tion was  immediately  issued,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  five  thousand  marks  for  the  discovery 
of  the  assassin,  but  it  produced  no  effect, 
and  it  was  not  till  years  after  that  it  was 
known  who  had  committed  this  attempt  on 
the  archbishop's  life.  It  was,  however, 
made  the  pretext  for  vexatious  proceedings 
against  a  number  of  presbyterian  families  in 
the  capital,  who  were  totally  innocent  of  it. 
The  bishop  of  Orkney  never  recovered  of 
the,  injuries  he  received  on  this  occasion ; 
and  archbishop  Sharp  was  so  terrified,  that 
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he  is  said  to  have  lived  ever  afterwards  in 
fear  of  assassination. 

The    Scottish    government   at    this   time 
seem  to  have  been  convinced  that  the  at- 
tempt to  coerce  the  presbyterians  by  the 
violent  measures  which  had  been  hitherto 
adopted,  was  a  failure,  and  they  resolved  to 
try  what  could  be  done  by  some  kind  of 
compromise.     The   agent   in   this    attempt 
was  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  a  man  of  mode- 
rate principles,  the  intimate  friend  of  Lau- 
derdale,    and   enjoying    to    a    considerable 
degree  the  favour  of  the  king.    Tweedale  had 
frequent  conferences  on  this  subject  with  some 
of  the  presbyterian  ministers,  who,  at  his 
suggestion,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  full  of 
expressions  of  their  affection  to  his  person 
and  of  their  firm  loyalty,  and  utterly  disclaim- 
ing the  treasonable  positions  which  were  laid 
to  the  charge  of  the  presbyterians.    Tweedale 
appears  to  have  carried  this  letter  with  him 
to  London,  whither  he  repaired  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  1669,  and  he  so  carried  the 
affair,  that  on  his  return,  at  a  council  held 
on  the  15th  of  July,  he  presented  the  fol- 
lowing letter  from  the  king  : — "  "Whereas, 
by  the  act  of  council  and  proclamation  at 
Glasgow  in  the  year  1662,  a  considerable 
number  of  ministers  were  at  once  turned 
out,  and  so  debarred  from  preaching  of  the 
gospel  and  exercise  of  the  ministry,  we  are 
graciously  pleased  to  authorise  you  and  our 
privy  council,  to  appoint   so  many    of  the 
outed   ministers,    as   have    lived   peaceably 
and  orderly  in  the  places  where  they  have 
resided,  to  return  and  preach,  and  exercise 
other  functions  of  their   ministry,    in   the 
parish  churches   where   they   formerly   re- 
sided and  served  (provided  they  be  vacant), 
and  to  allow   patrons  to  present  to  other 
vacant  churches  such  others  of  them  as  you 
shall  approve  of;  and  that  such  ministers  as 
shall  take  collation  from  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  and  keep  presbyteries  and  synods, 
may  be  warranted  to  lift  their  stipends  as 
other  ministers  of  the  kingdom;    but   for 
such  as  are  not  or  shall  not  be  collated  by 
the  bishop,  that  they  have  no  warrant  to 
meddle  with  the  local  stipend,  but  only  to 
possess  the  manse  and  glebe ;  and  that  you 
appoint  a  collector  for  those  and  all  other 
vacant  stipends,  who  shall  issue  the  same, 
and  shall  pay  a  yearly  maintenance  to  the 
said  not  collated  ministers,  as  you  shall  see 
fit  to  appoint.     That  all  who  are  restored 
and  allowed  to  exercise  the  ministry,  be,  in 
our  name  and  by  our  authority,  enjoined  to 
constitute  and   keep   kirk-sessions,   and  to 
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keep  presbyteries  and  synods,  as  was  done  j 
by  all  ministers  before  the  year  1638,  and  : 
that    such   of  them  as  shall  not  obey  our 
command  in  keeping  presbyteries,  be  con-  ] 
fined   within    the   bounds   of  the    parishes 
where  they  preach,  ay,  and  while  they  give 
assurance  to  keep  presbyteries  for  the  future. 
That   all   who   are    allowed   to   preach,    be 
strictly  enjoined  not  to  admit  any  of  their 
neighbour  or  any  other  parishes  unto  their 
communions,  nor  baptize  their  children,  nor 
marry  any  of  them,  without  the  allowance 
of  the  minister  of  the  parish  to  which  they 
>elong,  unless  it  be  vacant  for  the  time. 
And  if  it  be  found,  upon  complaint  made  by 
any  presbytery  unto  you  our  privy  council, 
;hat  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  or  other 
aarishes  resort  to  their  preachings,  and  de- 
sert their  own  parish  churches,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  offence  or  disorder, 
u  silence  the  minister  who  countenances 
;he  same,  for  shorter  or  longer  time;  and 
upon  a  second  complaint  verified,  that  you 
silence  again  for  a  longer  time  or  altogether 
;urn  out,  as  you  see  cause ;  and  upon  com- 
ilaint  made  and  verified,  of  any  seditious 
discourse   or  expressions  in  the  pulpit,   or 
Isewhere,  uttered  by  any  of  these  ministers, 
you  are  immediately  to  turn  them  out,  and 
further  punish  them  according  to  law  and 
the  degree  of  the  offence.     That  such  of  the 
outed  ministers  who  have  behaved  peaceably 
and  orderly,  and  are  not  re-entered  or  pre- 
sented as  aforesaid,  have  allowed  to  them 
four  hundred  marks  Scots  yearly,  out  of  the 
vacant  churches,  for  their  maintenance  till 
they  be  provided  of  churches ;  and  that  even 
such  as  shall  give  assurance  to  live  so  for  the 
future,  be  allowed  the  same  yearly  main- 
tenance.    And  seeing  by  these  orders  we 
have  taken  away  all  pretences  for  conven- 
ticles, and  provided  for  the  wants  of  such  as 
are  and  will  be  peaceable,  if  any  shall  here- 
after be  found  to  preach  without  authority, 
or  keep  conventicles,  our  express  pleasure 
is,  that  you  proceed  with  all  severity  against 
the  preachers  and  hearers  as  seditious  per- 
sons and  contemners  of  our  authority;  so 
leaving  the  management  of  these  orders  to 
your  prudence,  and  recommending  them  to 
your   care,    we    bid    you    farewell."     The 
bishops   were   extremely   opposed    to    this 
measure,  and  did  all  they  could  to  oppose 
it,  and  it  is  reported  that,  when  the  king's 
letter  was  read  in  council,  the   chancellor 
(Rothes)  said  he  would  take  care  it  should 
be  no  great  benefit  to  the  fanatics  in  Fife. 
Out  of  the  council,  the  prelates  and  some  of 
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the  high  church  ministry  held  a  meeting  to 
consider  of  means  of  hindering  the  indul- 
gence, which  they  feared  would  be  ruinous 
to  their  interest ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  act  directly  against  the  king's 
letter,  the  archbishop  is  said  to  have  con- 
soled his  brethren  by  promising  them  to  do 
his  utmost  to  make  this  measure  a  bone  of 
contention   among   the   presbyterians,    and 
that  he  set  himself  with  all  his  vigour  to 
have  it  so  clogged  from  time  to  time,  as  to 
divide  the  ministers  and  people  of  the  pres- 
byterian     persuasion     among     themselves. 
Such  in   fact   was   its   ultimate  effect.     It 
was  accepted  at  first  with  hesitation;  and 
many   of    the   ministers,    while   expressing 
their  gratitude  for  the  boon,  proposed  to 
take  it  with  explanations.     All  those,  how- 
ever, whose  names  were  included  in  the  list 
made  out  by  the  council,  accepted  the  indul- 
gence, and  about  forty-three  ministers  were 
thus  inducted.     The  people,  also,  were  in 
general  willing  to  obey;  and  the  plan  seemed 
to   promise    success.     But   dissension   soon 
showed  itself  among  the  presbyteriaus,  many 
of  whom  blamed  their   brethren  for  even 
this   measure   of  conformity.      Those   who 
complied,  justified  themselves  by  represent- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  good 
they  were  doing  by  opening  the   door  to 
further  indulgence ;  but  the  others  blamed 
them  for  following  a  course  which  implied 
their  acknowledging  the  king's  supremacy 
and  allowing  the  claim  of  the  council  to  an 
erastian  power ;  and  they  urged  that  it  was 
only  a  trick  of  the  government,  to  lull  sus- 
picion by  this  lenity  shown  to  a  few,  while 
they  were  preparing  greater  persecution  for 
the  ministers  who  were  not  included  in  the 
lists  and  for  the  people  in  those  parishes 
which  were  held  by  curates.     The  prelates, 
also,  acted  upon  the  archbishop's  suggestion, 
and  did  all  they  could  to  make  the  measure 
unpalatable;  and  after  a  few  months,  the 
policy  of  the  government  towards  the  pres- 
byterians   became    more    harsh,    and    the 
ministry  and  worship  of  those  who  had  ac- 
'cepted  the  indulgence  began  to  be  interfered 
:  with  in  such  a  manner   as  to  justify  the 
opposition  of  their  brethren. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  1669,  a  proclamation 
appeared  calling  a  new  parliament,  and  care 
was  taken  tomanage  the  elections  sothat  none 
disagreeable  to  the  court  should  be  elected 
Intimidation  was  unsparingly  employed  to 
secure  this  object.  Ou  this  occasion,  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale  obtained  the  appointment 
as  commissioner,  and  he  was  received  in 


Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  capital,  in  the 
most  pompous  manner.    The  object  for  which 
;his  parliament  was  called  was  by  this  time 
generally  known,  and  as  precepts  had  been 
ssued  upon  the  exchequer  for  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  favour  of  different  noble- 
men, it  was  generally  believed  that  they  had 
been  bought  over  to  betray  their  country. 
An  attempt  also  was,   or  appeared  to  be, 
made  to  conciliate  the  bishops  by  employing 
somewhat  more  rigour  against  the  presbyte- 
rians.    On  the  19th  of  October,  the  session 
of  parliament  was  opened,  and  its  commence- 
ment was   marked  by  new  encroachments 
on  the  old  forms  of  constitutional  freedom. 
Where,  formerly,  any  member  of  the  parlia- 
ment had  free  access  to  the  meeting  of  the 
lords  of  the  articles,  these  were  now  made 
secret ;  and  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  lords 
were  now  placed  by  themselves  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne,  instead  of  mixing  with 
the  temporal  peers.     The  king's  letter,  which 
was   produced   by  Lauderdale,    insisted   at 
length  on  his  fixed  resolution  to  maintain 
episcopacy,  which  he   commended  highly ; 
and  he  declared  it  to  be  his  will  that  con- 
venticles should  not  be  tolerated,  which  were 
the  more  unpardonable  since  his  grant  of 
indulgence.     He  next  pressed  upon  the  par- 
liament the  consideration  of  a  union  between 
the  two  countries.     What  particular  object 
the  king  and   Lauderdale  had  in  view  by 
bringing  forward  such  a  measure  at  this  mo- 
ment is  bv  no  means  clear;  but  it  was  not 
popular  in  either  country,  and  when  it  was 
proposed  to  take  the  measure  into  immediate 
consideration,  and  it  was  suggested  that  the 
nomination  of  commissioners  should  be  left 
to  the  king,   sir  George  Mackenzie  urged 
that  sufficient  time  should  be  given  for  ma- 
ture deliberation.     He  was  seconded  by  sir 
George  Gordon  of  Haddo,  who,  when  putting 
the  supposable  case  of  a  divided  succession, 
was   silenced  by  the  commissioner   in  the 
most  imperious  manner.     Gordon  then  pro- 
ceeded in  a  very  moderate  speech  to  point 
out  the  propriety  of  having  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  parliament  itself,  when  he 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  earl  of  Twee- 
dale,  who  said  that  such  long  speeches  were 
not  to  be  borne,  especially  when  their  object 
was  to  persuade  the  parliament  from  com- 
plying with  the  king's  desires.     After  this, 
there  was  no  further  opposition,  and   the 
king's  letter  was  fully  approved,   and  the 
Scottish  commissioners  for  the  union  left  to 
his  nomination.    This  parliament  next  passed 
an  act,  establishing  the  king's  supremacy  in 
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ecclesiastical  matters,  which  so  completely 
subjected  the  church  to  the  king's  pleasure, 
giving  him  power  even  to  change  the  religion 
of  the  state  if  he  liked,  that  it  was  afterwards 
supposed  that  Lauderdale  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  the  duke  of  York's  religion,  and 
that  he  intended,  by  laying  the  church  of  Scot- 
land at  his  mercy,  to  pave  the  way  for  that 
line  of  conduct  which  on  his  accession  he 
adopted,  and  thus  to  secure  himself  in  his 
favour.  This  act,  which  was  passed  on  the 
16th  of  November,  was  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — "  The  estates  of  parliament 
having  seriously  considered  how  necessary  it 
is,  for  the  good  and  peace  of  the  church  and 
state,  that  his  majesty's  power  and  authority, 
in  relation  to  matters  and  persons  ecclesias- 
tical, be  more  clearly  asserted  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  have  therefore  thought  fit  it  be 
enacted,  asserted,  and  declared ;  like  as  his 
majesty,  with  advice  and  consent  of  his 
estates  of  parliament,  doth  hereby  enact, 
assert,  and  declare :  that  his  majesty  hath 
the  supreme  authority  and  supremacy  over 
all  persons  and  in  all  clauses  ecclesiastical 
within  this  his  kingdom ;  and  that,  by  virtue 
thereof,  the  ordering  and  disposal  of  the 
external  government  and  policy  of  the  church, 
doth  properly  belong  to  his  majesty  and  his 
successors,  as  an  inherent  right  to  the  crown ; 
and  that  his  majesty  and  his  successors  may 
settle,  enact,  and  emit  such  constitutions, 
acts,  and  orders,  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  external  government  of  this  church, 
and  the  persons  employed  in  the  same,  and 
concerning  all  ecclesiastical  meetings,  and 
matters  to  be  proposed  and  determined 
therein,  as  they  in  their  royal  wisdom  shall 
think  fit ;  which  acts,  orders,  and  constitu- 
tions, being  recorded  in  the  books  of  council, 
and  duly  published,  are  to  be  observed  and 
obeyed  by  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  any 
law,  act,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing; like  as  his  majesty,  with  advice 
and  consent  foresaid,  doth  rescind  and  annul 
all  laws,  acts,  and  clauses  thereof,  and  all 
customs  and  constitutions,  civil  or  eccle- 
siastic, which  are  contrary  to  or  inconsistent 
with  his  majesty's  supremacy,  as  it  is  hereby 
asserted,  and  declares  the  same  void  and  null 
in  all  time  coming." 

The  occasion  taken  to  introduce  this  strong 
act  is  said  to  have  been  an  indiscreet  pro- 
ceeding of  the  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  who, 
extremely  galled  at  the  indulgence  granted 
to  the  presbyteriau  ministers,  agreed  with 
his  clergy  in  a  synod  held  in  September  to  a 
remonstrance  against  that  measure.  This 
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remonstrance,  which  struck  very  clearly  at 
the  king's  supremacy,  which  the  bishops 
were  ready  enough  to  allow  when  exerted  in 
their  favour,  and  as  ready  to  exclaim  against 
when  otherwise,  appears  not  to  have  been 
published,  but  a  copy  is  said  to  have  been 
obtained  surreptitiously,  and  carried  to  the 
king,  who  was  greatly  enraged,  called  it  a 
new  western  remonstrance,  and  ordered  that 
the  archbishop  should  be  removed  from  the 
parliament,  and  proceeded  against  according 
to  law.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  the  arch- 
bishop was  commanded  by  the  king  to  resign 
his  episcopal  office,  he  obeyed,  and  retired 
into  private  life.  It  is  said  that  archbishop 
Sharp,  undismayed  by  this  example,  preached 
to  this  parliament,  on  the  first  sabbath  after 
the  archbishop  of  Glasgow  had  been  placed 
under  arrest,  a  sermon  in  which  he  stated 
that  there  were  three  pretenders  to  su- 
premacy, the  pope,  the  king,  and  the  general 
assembly  of  the  presbyterians,  all  whose 
several  pretences  he  disproved  at  great  length. 
It  is  said  that  the  fact  of  the  archbishop  of 
Glasgow  having  being  already  selected  as  an 
example,  alone  saved  the  primate  from  pro- 
secution for  this  bold  attack,  but  that  it  was 
seized  upon  as  an  excuse  for  bringing  in  an 
act  which  should  assert  the  king's  supremacy 
more  strongly  and  definitely;  and  we  are 
told  further  that  people  in  general  were 
brought  to  look  with  a  more  favourable  eye 
upon  this  act  because  they  were  persuaded 
that  it  would  serve  them  as  a  screen  against 
episcopal  vengeance. 

A  great  part  of  the  time  of  this  parlia- 
ment was  occupied  with  matters  relating  to 
the  church  or  to  the  presbyterians.  A  few 
other  acts,  however,  passed,  generally  in  a 
manner  which  showed  how  utterly  the  great 
legislative  body  had  been  despoiled  of  its 
freedom.  The  council  had  in  the  interval 
since  the  last  parliament  raised  and  organ- 
ised a  body  of  militia,  to  be  always  at  the 
king's  orders,  and  though  this  was  done  in 
accordance  with  an  offer  made  to  the  crown 
in  the  preceding  parliament,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  obtain  an  act  in  confirmation  of  that 
of  the  council,  which  was  not  opposed.  The 
indecent  violence  with  which  Lauderdale 
acted  in  the  parliament  in  his  quality  of 
commissioner  was  enough  to  disgust  every- 
body. An  act  had  been  passed  in  the  par- 
liament of  1661,  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  fisheries,  whereby  foreign  salt  used  for 
curing  was  exempted  from  duty.  This  was 
evidently  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  salt 
masters,  among  whom  the  earl  of  Kiucar- 
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dine  held  a  prominent  place,  and  he  now 
brought  in  a  bill  subjecting  foreign  salt  to  a 
duty,  for  whatever  object  it  might  be  em- 
ployed, and  pretending  to  indemnify  the 
fishers  by  allowing  a  drawback  on  the  fish 
exported.  It  was  a  vexatious  as  well  as  an 
oppressive  measure,  in  many  respects,  and 
was  strenuously  opposed  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  burghs.  At  length  Lauder- 
dale  rose  in  a  rage,  and  declared  with  an 
oath,  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the  par- 
liament stopped  the  act  or  not,  for  if  its 
opponents  succeeded  in  obtaining  its  rejec- 
tion, they  should  be  no  gainers  by  it,  for  he 
would  by  virtue  of  the  king's  prerogative 
pepper  the  fishings  with  impositions.  After 
a  long  silence,  no  one  daring  to  make  a  re- 
mark on  this  coarse  insult  to  the  estates,  a 
humble  proposal  was  made  that  the  parlia- 
ment might  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  vote,  in 
order  that  its  opinion  might  be  known,  after 
which  they  were  willing  to  submit  to  any 
burdens  his  majesty  might  think  fit  to  im- 
pose upon  trade.  Lauderdale  condescended 
to  give  his  consent  to  the  vote  being  taken, 
and  it  was  reported  by  the  clerk  that  the 
numbers  were  equal,  and  that  the  casting 
vote  remained  with  the  chancellor.  The 
earl  of  Kinghorn  rose  immediately  and  de- 
clared that  this  report  was  an  untrue  one, 
and  that  there  was  really  a  small  majority 
against  the  act ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  the 
commissioner,  who  told  him  that,  though  he 
might  proceed  against  the  clerk  for  false- 
hood if  he  liked,  the  numbers  must  be  taken 
as  they  were  declared,  as  by  the  statement 
of  the  vote  already  made  there  was  jus  ac- 
qiiisitum  to  the  king.  Upon  this,  as  none 
dared  offer  farther  resistance,  the  clerk 
again  declared  the  votes  equal,  and  the 
chancellor  gave  his  casting  vote  in  favour  of 
the  act.  Among  other  acts  which  were 
passed  during  this  session  was  one  for  the 
annexation  of  the  isles  of  Orkney  and  Zet- 
land to  the  crown,  and  another  for  ratifying 
the  grant  of  his  father's  estates  and  title  to 
the  earl  of  Argy'le.  Lauderdale,  who  was 
now  the  most  unprincipled  of  the  adminis- 
trators to  the  king's  secret  pleasures,  dis- 
gusted the  Scots  by  the  extreme  licentious- 
ness of  his  language  and  manners  as  well  as 
by  his  haughtiness;  and  having  obtained 
from  the  parliament  all  that  he  wanted,  he 
dismissed  it  on  the  23rd  of  December,  with- 
out even  condescending  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  adjournment,  but  ordered  the  re- 


Edinburgh  would  take  notice  that  he  had  not, 
as  was  reported,  sold  the  crown  to  theEnglish. 
After  Lauderdale's  departure,  the  council 
was  left  again  to  pursue  its  measures  against 
the  presbyterians.  The  bishops  and  their 
party,  where  they  found  that  the  indulgence 
could  not  be  prevented,  had  endeavoured  to 
make  it  as  uneasy  as  possible  to  the  presby- 
terian  ministers  and  people.  The  existing 
vacancies  were  filled  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  curates,  the  bishops  not  caring 
how  ignorant  or  vicious  they  might  be,  so 
that  they  only  served  to  keep  out  the  in- 
dulged ministers ;  and  in  several  instances 
they  actually  appointed  curates,  after  the 
ministers  had  obtained  the  indulgence  and 
were  on  their  way  back  to  their  parishes. 
When  these  ministers  chose  to  resist,  they 
found  that  the  favour  shown  them  was 
merely  nominal,  and  that  almost  all  dis- 
putes were  decided  in  favour  of  the  episco- 
palians. Vexatious  complaints  were  got  up 
against  the  ministers  who  did  succeed  in 
recovering  their  parishes,  in  consequence  of 
which,  early  in  1670,  a  committee  was  sent 
to  the  west  to  examine  into  these  complaints 
and  into  the  general  conduct  of  the  indulged 
ministers.  The  latter,  however,  escaped 
much  more  easily  than  they  expected,  and 
the  committee  employed  itself  more  seri- 
ously in  proceedings  on  conventicles,  against 
which  new  proclamations  had  been  issued. 
On  the  13th  of  January,  instructions  were 
sent  to  the  forces,  renewing  former  orders 
against  conventicles,  with  an  additional 
clause  directing  the  officers  that,  "  upon 
notice  of  any  numerous  conventicle  kept 
since  November  1st  last  past,  or  to  be  kept 
hereafter,  you  shall  do  your  utmost  endea- 
vour to  seize  the  minister,  and  send  him 
into  Edinburgh  with  a  party,  and  the  names 
of  such  as  can  bear  witness  in  the  thing. 
You  are  also  to  seize  the  most  considerable 
heritors  and  tenants  present,  and  require 
bond  and  caution  to  appear  before  the  coun- 
cil at  a  certain  day ;  and  if  they  refuse  to 
give  surety,  send  them  in  with  a  party,  with 
a  list  of  persons  who  can  witness  against 
them."  These  instructions  were  carried 
out  with  some  severity,  and  led  to  the  more 
general  practice  of  meeting  in  the  fields, 
where  it  was  easier  to  disperse  suddenly 
than  in  a  house,  and  whither  many  carried 
arms  with  them  to  defend  their  ministers 
and  themselves.  Other  proclamations  to 
suppress  conventicles  appeared  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  and  the  proceedings  against 


galia  to  be  carried  back  to  the  castle,  and 

said  insultingly  that  he  hoped  the  wives  of  i  them  were  carried  on  with  great  activity. 
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In  spite  of  this  persecution,  the  practice 
of  field  conventicles  took  great  development 
this  year,  and  several  very  large  ones  were 
held,  in  a  manner  which  showed  the  reviving 
spirit   of   resistance    among    the    Scottish 
people,  and  gave  great  alarm  to  the  episco- 
palian  faction.      The   most   remarkable   of 
these  was  the  one  held  at  Beak-hill  in  the 
parish  of  Dunfermline  in  Fife,  by  two  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  nonconform- 
ing  ministers,  Mr.  John  Blackader  and  Mr. 
John  Dickson,  about  the  middle  of  June, 
and  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  regu- 
lar armed  meeting  of  this  kind,  and  is  a 
very  important  picture  of  the  times,  I  will 
give  the  account  of  it  in  the  words  of  one  of 
the  persons  principally  concerned  in  it,  the 
minister  Mr.  Blackader,  who  left  autobio- 
graphical   memoirs: — "On    Sunday    after- 
noon," he  tells  us,  "  people  had  begun  to 
assemble.     Many  lay  on   the   hill-side    all 
night,  some  stayed  about  a  constable's  house 
near  the  middle  of  the  hill,  several  others 
were  lodged  near  about,  among  whom  was 
Barscob,  with  nine  or  ten   Galloway  men. 
The  minister  (Mr.  Blackader)  came  privately 
from  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  night,  with  a 
single  gentleman  in  his  company.     At  In- 
verkeithing  he  slept  all  night  in  his  clothes, 
and  got  up  very  early,  expecting  word  where 
the  place  of  meeting  was  to  be,  which  the 
other   minister   was   to    advertise    him   of. 
However,  he  got  no  information,  and  so  set 
forward  in  uncertainty.     Near  the  hill  he 
met  one  sent  by  the  minister  to  conduct  him 
to  a  house  hard  by,  where  they  resolved, 
with  the  advice  of  the  people,  to  go  up  the 
hill,  for  the  more  security  and  the  better 
seeing  about  them.     When  they  came,  they 
found  the  people  gathered  and  gathering, 
and  lighted  at  the  constable's  house,  who 
seemed   to   make   them    welcome.      While 
they  were  in  the  house,  a  gentleman  was 
espied  coming  to  the  constable's  door  and 
talking  friendly  with  him,  who  went  away 
down  the  hill.     This  gave  occasion  of  new 
suspicion,  and  to  be  more  on  their  guard. 
However,  they  resolved  to  proceed  to  the 
work,  and  commit  the  event  to  the  Lord. 
When  a  fit  place  for  the  meeting  and  setting 
up  of  the  tent  was  provided,  which  the  con- 
stable concurred  in,  Mr.  Dickson  lectured 
and  preached  the  forenoon  of  the  day.     Mr 
Blackader  lay  at  the  outside,  within  hearing, 
having  care  to  order  matters,  and  see  how 
the  watch  was  kept.     In  time  of  lecture,  he 
perceived  some  fellows  driving  the  people's 
|  horses  down  the  brae,  which  he  supposed 
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was   a   design   to   carry   them  away.     He, 
rising  quietly  from  his  place,   asked  what 
they  meant.   They  answered,  it  was  to  drive 
;hem  to  better  grass.     However,  he  caused 
,hem  to  bring  them  all  back  again  within 
sight.     After  Mr.  Dickson  had  lectured  for 
considerable  space,  he  took  to  his  dis- 
course and  preached  on  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  '  For 
must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  his  ene- 
mies under  his  feet.'     In   time  of  sermon, 
several  ill-affected  country-people   dropped 
n  among  them,  which  being  observed  by 
Vlr.    Blackader    and    those    appointed    to 
watch,  he  resolved  to  suffer  all  to  come  and 
icar,  but  intended  to  hinder  the  going  away 
of  any  with  as   little   noise    as   might   be. 
Among  others  came  two  youths,  the  curate's 
sons,  and  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  fellows  at 
their  back  who  looked  sturdily;  but  after 
they  heard  they  looked  more  soberly.     The 
iwo  young  men  were   heard  to  say,  they 
would  go  near  the  tent,  and  walk  about  to 
the  back  side  of  it,  which  some  who  were 
appointed  to  watch  seeing,  followed  quickly, 
so  they  halted    on   their   way.     The   man 
that  came  to  the  constable's  house  in  the 
morning  was  seen  at  the  meeting,  aod  kept 
a  special  eye  upon.     Essaying  to  go  away 
to  his  horse  at  the  constable's,  two  able  men 
of  the  watch  went  after,  and  asked  why  he 
went  away.    He  answered,  he  was  but  going 
to  take  a  drink.     They  told  him  they  would 
go  with  him,  and  desired  him  to  haste  and 
not  hinder  them  from  the  rest  of  the  preach- 
ing.    So  he  came  back ;  but  he  was  intend- 
ing to  go  and  inform  the  lieutenant  of  the 
militia,  who  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
gathering  his  men.     However,  the  sermon 
closed   without    disturbance,    about    eleven 
hours  in  the  foreday,  the  work  having  begun 
about  eight.     Mr.  Blackader  was  to  preach 
in  the  afternoon.     He  retired  to  be  private 
for  a  little  meditation.     Hearing  a  noise, 
he  observed  some  bringing  back  the  curate's 
two  sons  with  some  violence,  which  he  see- 
ing, rebuked  them,  and  bade  let  them  come 
back  freely  without  hurt,  and  he  engaged 
for  them  they  would  not  go  away.     So  they 
stayed  quietly,  and  within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour   he   returned    and   entered    the   tent. 
After  some  preface,  which  was  countenanced 
with  much  influence,  not  only  on  professed 
friends,  but  on  those  also  who  came  with  ill- 
intentions,  that  they  stood  astonished,  with 
great  seeming  gravity  and  attention,  particu- 
larly the  two  young  men.     It  was,  indeed,  a 
composing  and  gaining   discourse,    holding 
forth  the  great  design  of  the  gospel,  to  invite 
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and  make  welcome  all  sorts  of  sinners  with- 
out exception.  After  prayer,  he  read  from 
1  Cor.  ix.  16, '  For  though  I  preach  the  gospel 
I  have  nothing  to  glory  of;  for  necessity  is 
laid  upon  me,  yea,  woe  is  unto  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel/  After  he  had  begun,  a 
gentleman  on  horseback,  and  some  few  with 
him,  came  to  the  meeting.  He  was  the 
lieutenant  of  the  militia  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  who,  alighting,  gave  his  horse  to 
hold,  and  came  in  among  the  people  on  the 
minister's  left  hand,  stood  there  a  space,  and 
heard  peaceably.  Then  essaying  to  get  to 
his  horse,  some  of  the  watch  did  greatly  de- 
sire he  would  stay  till  preaching  was  ended, 
telling  him  his  abrupt  departure  would  offend 
and  alarm  the  people.  But  he,  refusing  to 
stay,  began  to  threaten,  drawing  his  staff. 
They,  fearing  he  was  going  to  bring  a  party 
to  trouble  them,  did  gripe  and  hold  him  by 
force  as  he  was  putting  his  foot  into  the 
stirrup.  Upon  this,  Barscob  and  another 
young  man,  who  were  upon  the  opposite 
side,  seeing  him  draw  his  staff,  which  they 
thought  to  be  a  sword,  presently  ran,  each 
with  a  bent  pistol,  crying  out,  '  Rogue,  are 
you  drawing?'  Though  they  raised  a  little 
commotion  on  that  side,  yet  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  very  composed.  The  minister 
seeing  Barscob  and  the  other  so  hasting  to 
be  at  him,  fearing  they  should  have  killed 
him,  did  immediately  break  off,  to  step  aside 
for  composing  the  business,  and  desiring  the 
people  to  sit  still  till  he  returned,  for  he  was 
going  to  prevent  mischief.  Some,  not  willing 
that  he  should  venture  himself,  laboured  to 
hinder  him.  He  thrust  himself  from  them, 
and  passing  forward,  cried,  '  I  charge  you  not 
to  meddle  with  or  do  him  any  hurt',  which  had 
such  an  influence  on  them,  that  they  pro- 
fessed afterwards  they  had  no  more  power  to 
meddle  with  him.  The  lieutenant  seeing  it 
was  like  to  draw  to  good  earnest,  was  exceed- 
ingly afraid,  and  all  the  men  he  had.  But 
hearing  the  minister  discharging  the  people 
to  hurt  him,  he  thrust  next  to  be  at  the 
minister,  who  had  cried,  '  What  is  the  mat- 
ter, gentlemen  ?'  Whereupon  the  lieutenant 
said,  '  I  cannot  get  leave,  sir,  to  stand  on  my 
own  ground  for  these  men.'  The  minister 
said,  '  Let  me  see,  sir,  who  will  offer  to 
wrong  you ;  they  shall  as  soon  wrong  myself, 
for  we  came  here  to  offer  violence  to  no  man, 
but  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace ;  and,  sir, 
if  you  be  pleased  to  stay  in  peace,  you  shall 
be  as  welcome  as  any  here ;  but  if  you  will 
not,  you  may  go ;  we  shall  compel  no  man.' 
'  But,'  said  he,  '  they  have  taken  my  horse 
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from  me.'  Then  the  minister  called  to  restore 
him  his  horse,  seeing  he  would  not  stay  wil- 
lingly. Thus  he  was  dismisssed  without 
harm,  at  the  minister's  entreaty ;  who  judged 
it  most  convenient  that  the  gentleman,  and 
others  to  whom  he  should  report  it,  might 
have  more  occasion  of  conviction,  that  both 
ministers  and  people,  who  used  such  meet- 
ings, were  peaceable,  not  set  on  revenge, 
but  only  endeavouring  to  keep  up  the  free 
preaching  of  the  gospel  in  purity  and  power, 
in  as  harmless  and  inoffensive  a  way  as  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  company,  indeed,  would 
have  compelled  and  bound  him  to  stay,  if  he 
had  not  been  peaceable ;  but  they  were  con- 
vinced afterwards  that  it  was  better  to  let 
him  go  in  peace.  The  whole  time  of  this 
alarm  on  that  quarter,  all  the  rest  of  the 
people  sat  still  composedly,  which  was  ob- 
served more  than  ordinary,  in  any  meeting 
either  before  or  after  (seeing  such  a  stir),  as 
in  many  other  things  the  mighty  power  and 
hand  of  the  Lord  was  to  be  seen  in  that  day's 
work,  and  the  fruit  that  followed  thereon. 
When  the  lieutenant  was  gone,  the  rest,  that 
dropped  in  through  the  day  with  the  curate's 
two  sons,  stayed  still,  not  offering  to  follow. 
After  composing  that  stir,  which  lasted  about 
half  an  hour,  the  minister  returned  to  the 
tent,  and  followed  out  the  rest  of  his  work, 
preaching  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
with  singular  countenance,  especially  after 
composing  the  tumult.  All  the  time  there 
were  several  horse,  riding  hither  and  thither 
on  the  foot  of  the  hill  in  view  of  the  people ; 
but  none  offered  to  come  near,  for  a  terror 
had  seized  on  them,  as  was  heard  afterward, 
and  confessed  by  some  of  themselves.  The 
minister  apprehending  the  people  might  be 
alarmed  with  fear,  that  they  could  not  hear 
with  composure,  though  none  did  appear,  did 
for  their  cause  close  sooner  than  he  intended, 
though  the  people  professed  and  said  they 
would  rather  he  had  continued  longer,  for 
they  found  none  either  wearied  or  afraid." 

This  meeting  made  a  great  noise,  and  the 
bishops,  who  declared  that  the  insolence  of 
the  presbyterians  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  earls  of  Lauderdale 
and  Tweedale,  represented  it  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  rebellion.  Several  persons 
were  proceeded  against  for  being  present  at 
this  meeting,  and  were  fined,  or  otherwise 
punished.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent 
other  large  conventicles  from  being  held. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1670,  the  parlia- 
ment met  again,  according  to  its  adjourn- 
ment, the  two  great  questions  to  which  its 
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attention  was  chiefly  called  being  to  promote 
the  projected  union  with  England,  and  to 
labour  for  the  strengthening  of  the  episcopal 
church  government.      It  was  believed  that 
the  government  at  this  time  showed  itself 
less  tolerant  towards  the  presbyterians,  in 
order  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  bishops 
in  carrying  the  measure  of  the  union,  which 
was  popular  in  neither  country.     The  first 
act  of  the  parliament,  therefore,  was  one 
empowering  the  king  to  name  the  Scottish 
commissioners  for  treating  with  England  for 
a  union  between  the  two  countries.     They 
then  proceeded  to  pass  a  very  severe  act 
against  conventicles,  and  especially  against 
field  meetings.     All  persons  holding  or  at- 
tending house  conventicles,  were  subjected 
to  ruinous  fines;  and  husbands  were  made 
liable  for  their  wives,  parents  for  their  chil- 
dren, and  masters  for  their  servants,  if  any 
of  these  attended  such  meeting,  while  each 
burgh  was  made  liable  to  punishment  for 
a  house  conventicle  held  within  its  bounds. 
The  punishment  for  meeting  in  the  fields 
was  much  more  terrible.     "  And  further," 
says  this  act,  "  his  majesty  understanding 
that  divers  disaffected  persons  have  been  so 
maliciously  wicked  and  disloyal,  as  to  con- 
vocate  his  majesty's  subjects  to  open  meet- 
ings in  the  fields,  expressly  contrary  to  many 
public  laws  made  there  anent;    and   con- 
sidering that  these  meetings  are  the  ren- 
dezvouses of  rebellion,  and  tend  in  a  high 
measure  to  the  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace ;  doth  therefore,  with  advice  and  con- 
sent aforesaid,  statute  and  declare,  that  who- 
soever, without  license  and  authority  afore- 
said,   shall   preach,  expound    Scripture,   or 
pray,  at  any  of  those  meetings  in  the  field, 
or  in  any  house  where  there  be  more  persons 
than  the  house  contains  so  as  some  of  them 
be  without  doors  (which  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  a  field  conventicle),  or  who  shall  con- 
vocate  any  number  of  people  to  these  meet- 
ings, shall  be  punished  with  death,  and  con- 
fiscation of  their  goods.     And  it  is  hereby 
offered  and  assured,  that  if  any  of  his  ma- 
jesty's good  subjects  shall  seize  and  secure 
the  persons  of  any  who  shall  either  preach 
or  pray  at  these  field  meetings,  or  convocate 
any  persons  thereto,  they  shall,   for  every 
such  person  so  seized  and  secured,  have  five 
hundred  marks   paid    unto  them  for  their 
reward,   out  of  his  majesty's  treasury,   by 
the  commissioners  thereof,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  to  pay  the  same;  and  the  said 
seizers  and  their  assistants  are  hereby  in- 
demnified for  anv  slaughter  that  shall  be 
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committed  in  the  apprehending  and  secur- 
ing of  them.     And  as  to  all  heritors  and 
others  who  shall  be  present  at  any  of  these 
field    conventicles,    it   is   hereby   declared, 
they  are  to  be  fined  lolies  quoties  in  the 
double  of  the  respective  fines  appointed  for 
house  conventicles,  without  prejudice  of  any 
other  punishment  due  to  them  by  laws  as 
seditious    persons    and    disturbers    of    the 
peace  and  quiet  of  the  kirk  and  kingdom." 
Another  act,  intended  to  make  this  more 
effective,  was  equally  cruel  and  arbitrary. 
"  Forasmuch,"  it  said,  "  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  good  subjects  to  give  their  best  concur- 
rence and  assistance,  as  they  shall  be  there- 
unto required  by  public  authority,  for  dis- 
covery and  punishment  of  all  crimes  against 
the  public  laws,  or  which  may  tend  to  the 
breach  or  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  that  it  is  a  high  contempt 
of  authority,  and  a  signal  evidence  of  dis- 
loyalty and  inclination  to  rebellion,  to  refuse 
or  shift  the  same  when  required  thereunto  : 
therefore  his  majesty,  with  advice  and  con- 
sent of  his  estates  in  parliament,  doth  hereby 
statute  and  ordain,  that  all  and  every  sub- 
ject of  this   kingdom,  of  whatever  degree, 
sex,  or  quality  soever,  who  hereafter  shall 
be  called  by  his  majesty's  privy  council,  or 
any  others  having  authority  from  his  ma- 
jesty,   to    declare   and   depone   upon  oath, 
their  knowledge  of  any  crimes  against  the 
public  laws  and  peace  of  the  kingdom  :  and 
particularly  of  any  conventicles  or  other  un- 
lawful meetings,  and  of  the  several  circum- 
stances of  the  persons  present  and  things 
done  therein,  or  of  the  resetting  and  inter- 
communing  with  persons  who  are  or  here- 
after shall  be  declared  fugitives  or  rebels, 
are  obliged  in  conscience,  duty,  and  by  the 
allegiance  of  subjects,  to  declare  and  depone 
their  knowledge  thereof,  and  of  all  the  par- 
ticulars  relating   thereunto.      And   if  any 
shall  happen  to  be  so  perversely  wicked  and 
disloyal,  to  refuse  or  delay  to   declare  or 
depone,  being  thereunto  required,   as   said 
is;    his  majesty,   with  advice    and  consent 
foresaid,   appoints  their  punishment  to  be 
fining  and  close  imprisonment,  or  banish- 
ment  by   sending   them    to    his   majesty's 
plantations  in  the  Indies  or  elsewhere,  as 
his  majesty's  council  shall  think  fit."     The 
king  himself  is  reported  to  have  expressed 
his  dislike  to  these  acts,  as  too  severe,  but 
he  did  not  interfere  to  alleviate  them.     In 
parliament,  one  single  vote  was  given  against 
them,  that  of  the  earl  of  Cassillis.     Some 
opposition  on  the  vote  of  subsidies,  in  which 
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the  duke  of  Hamilton  stood  forward,  seemed 
to  mark  the  commencement  of  jealousies 
against  the  men  in  office  who  arrogated  all 
the  power  and  profits  of  the  government  to 
themselves. 

While   these   things   were    going   on    in 
parliament,  Leighton,  bishop  of  Dunblane, 
the  most  moderate  and  pacific  of  the  pre- 
lates, who   was   now  administrator   of  the 
diocese  of  Glasgow,  was  labouring  to  effect 
a  sort  of  accommodation  with  the  presby- 
terians.     When   he    entered  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  archbishopric,  he  found 
the  country  full  of  complaints  of  the  scandals 
of  his  clergy,  and  he  began  by  appointing  a 
committee  to   receive  complaints,   regulate 
the  affairs  of  ministers,  convene  before  them 
the  scandalous  and  unworthy,  make  trial  of 
what  was  laid  to  their  charge,  and  determine 
according  as  they  found  cause.     The  episco- 
palians in  general  looked  upon  Leighton's 
reforming    spirit   with   no   very   favourable 
eye,    while    the    presbyterians    complained 
that  the  proceedings  against  the  scandalous 
ministers   were    carried   on   in   a   very   in- 
dulgent and  partial  manner.     The  bishop, 
however,  was  not  discouraged,  but  he  fol- 
lowed up  this  step  with  an  attempt  to  re- 
trieve the  character  of  the  episcopal  clergy 
in  the  west  by  bringing  thither  some  min- 
isters of  greater  learning    and    reputation, 
and,  though  these  were  termed  ironically  by 
the  presbyterian  population  "  the  bishop's 
evangelists,"  they  were  most  of  them  well 
calculated  to  confer  credit  and  respectability 
upon    the    episcopal    church   in    Scotland. 
One  of  them  was  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
so  celebrated   as  bishop    of  Salisbury.     It 
was  not,  however,  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  that  Leighton  brought  forward  his 
plan  of  accommodation,  although  the  matter 
had  been  started  in  the  autumn  preceding. 
It  appears  that,  at  bishop  Leighton's  desire, 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale  had  written  letters  to 
certain  of  the  indulged  ministers,  desiring 
them  to  repair  to  Edinburgh  on  the  9th  of 
August,  when  he  had  an  important  commu- 
nication to  make  to  them.    They  all  obeyed, 
and    on   the    day   appointed   waited    upon 
Lauderdale  at  Holyrood-house,  where  they 
found  several  members  of  the  privy  council, 
with  bishop  Leighton  and  Gilbert  Burnet, 
the  latter  just  appointed  professor  of  divinity 
at  Glasgow.     Lauderdale  entered  upon  the 
subject  by  informing  the  ministers  that  he 
had  heard  of  no  complaints  against  any  of 
them  since  they  had  accepted  the  indulgence, 
and  that  he  had  sent  for  them  to  have  their 


advice  on  an  accommodation,  and  to  propose 
an  agreement  npon  joint  measures  which 
might  tend  to  the  peace  of  the  church.  He 
enlarged  upon  the  king's  great  condescen- 
sion to  them,  and  upon  his  wish  for  a  com- 
plete unity  and  harmony.  Leighton,  who 
next  spoke,  insisted  much  on  the  good  in- 
tentions of  the  king,  and  made  some  re- 
marks on  the  presbyterian  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  gave  great  offence  to  the 
ministers  present,  who  afterwards  drew  up  a 
reply  to  them.  Lauderdale  pressed  the 
ministers  to  give  their  sentiments  on  the 
proposal  of  an  accommodation  between  the 
dissenting  parties  in  the  west.  The  min- 
isters replied  that  this  proposal  concerned 
the  whole  body  of  presbyterians,  indulged 
and  not  indulged,  and  declined  giving  their 
private  judgment  on  a  matter  of  such 
general  concern,  until  they  had  consulted 
their  brethren.  The  result  of  this  con- 
ference was,  that  the  presbyterian  ministers, 
indulged  and  not  indulged,  were  allowed  to 
meet  among  themselves  to  consider  the 
bishop's  proposal,  and  they  were  given  time 
till  the  1st  of  November  to  prepare  their 
answer.  As  Leighton  had  not  given  them  his 
proposal  in  writing,  it  was  communicated 
among  the  presbyterian  ministers  in  the  fol- 
lowing shape  :  "  Presbyteries  being  set  up  by 
law,  as  they  were  established  before  the 
year  1638,  and  the  bishop  passing  from  his 
negative  voice,  and  we  having  liberty  to 
protest  and  declare  against  any  remainder 
of  prelatic  power  retained,  or  that  may 
happen  at  any  time  to  be  exercised  by  him, 
for  a  salvo  for  our  consciences  from  homolo- 
gation  thereof;  quceritur,  whether  we  can, 
with  safety  to  our  consciences  and  prin- 
ciples, join  in  these  presbyteries?  or,  what 
else  it  is  that  we  will  desire  or  do  for  peace 
in  the  church,  and  an  accommodation, 
episcopacy  being  always  preserved."  At  a 
very  full  meeting  of  the  presbyterian  min- 
isters of  the  south  and  west,  it  was  agreed, 
after  much  discussion,  that  these  concessions 
were  not  sufficient  to  be  a  foundation  of 
their  sitting  and  acting  in  presbyteries  and 
synods  with  the  prelates.  The  substance  of 
their  arguments  against  it  was,  that  although 
presbyterian  ministers  did  sit  and  act  with 
bishops  before  1638,  presbyterian  govern- 
ment was  then  established  by  law,  and  the 
prelates  were  merely  obtruded  upon  presby- 
teries and  synods,  whereas  now  espiscopacy 
was  established,  and  presbyteries  were  by 
law  abolished.  It  was  further  alleged  that 
the  old  presbyterians  made  a  difference 
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between  sitting  in  presbyteries  with  a  bishop 
or  his  constant  moderator,  and  sitting  with 
him  in  his  diocesan  synod.  After  the  pre- 
tended assembly  at  Glasgow  was  ratified  in 
1612,  and  the  bishops  were  invested  with 
the  sole  power  of  ordination  and  jurisdiction, 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  generally  speak- 
ing, left  the  bishops'  meetings  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  providence  opened  a  door,  they  did 
their  utmost  to  be  rid  of  the  prelates,  and 
brought  about  "  that  notable  revolution"  of 
1638,  of  which  their  joining  with  the  bishops 
at  present  would  be  a  plain  giving  up. 
Moreover,  they  were  suspicious  of  Leighton's 
sincerity  in  the  proposal  to  waive  the  bishop's 
negative  voice  in  these  meetings,  and  were 
led  by  some  ambiguous  phrases  he  had  used 
to  believe  that,  even  if  nominally  relin- 
quished, it  would  be  virtually  retained  under 
some  other  name.  On  these  and  other  con- 
siderations, the  ministers  pronounced  against 
the  accommodation. 

The  bishop  still  persisted,  and,  after 
several  conferences  with  the  ministers,  it 
was  arranged  that  the  matter  should  be 
more  fully  discussed  at  a  meeting  to  be  held 
at  Paisley  on  the  14th  of  December.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  bishop  Leighton, 
the  provost  of  Glasgow,  sir  John  Harper  of 
Cambusnethan,  Mr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  Mr. 
James  Ramsay,  dean  of  Glasgow,  and  about 
twenty -six  presbyterian  ministers.  The 
bishop  spoke  eloquently  and  at  great  length 
on  the  peace  of  the  church  and  the  evils  of 
division,  commending  the  episcopal  form  of 
government,  and  on  the  other  hand  dis- 
praising the  government  of  the  presbyterian 
church.  Mr.  John  Baird  then  spoke  for 
the  ministers,  and  said,  that  the  brethren 
had  seriously  considered  the  proposal  made 
to  them  in  August,  and  found  that  they  could 
not,  without  quitting  their  principles  and 
wronging  their  conscience,  condescend  to 
sit  in  judicatories  with  a  bishop,  under 
whatever  name,  who  is  not  chosen  by  these 
meetings,  nor  liable  to  censure  from  them 
for  malversation,  and  so  far  as  he  could, 
retains  his  negative  power,  and  continues  a 
prelate;  with  whom  they  reckoned  them- 
selves bound,  by  solemn  engagements  to 
God,  not  to  comply.  "  Then,"  exclaimed 
the  bishop,  "  is  there  no  hope  of  peace  ? — 
are  you  for  war  ? — is  all  this  in  vain  ?"  A 
dispute  now  arose  between  Burnet  and  some 
of  the  ministers  on  the  merits  of  presby- 
terianism,  which  was  ended  by  the  ministers 
asking  for  the  bishop's  proposals  in  writing, 
and  a  delay  till  the  morrow  to  consider 
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upon  them.  The  bishop  said  that  he  had  no 
warrant  to  give  anything  in  writing ;  but, 
at  the  desire  of  sir  John  Harper,  Burnet 
drew  up  a  series  of  proposals,  to  which  the 
bishop  gave  his  approbation.  These  proposals 
were: — "  1.  That  if  the  dissenting  brethren 
will  come  to  presbyteries  and  synods,  they 
shall  not  only  not  be  obliged  to  renounce 
their  own  private  opinion  anent  church 
government,  and  swear  or  subscribe  any- 
thing thereto,  but  shall  have  liberty  at  their 
entry  to  the  said  meetings  to  declare  and 
enter  it  in  what  form  they  please.  2.  That 
all  church  affairs  shall  be  arranged  in  pres- 
byteries or  synods,  by  the  free  vote  of 
presbyters,  or  the  major  part  of  them. 
3.  If  any  difference  fall  out  in  the  diocesan 
synods,  betwixt  any  of  the  members  thereof, 
it  shall  be  lawful  to  appeal  to  a  provincial 
synod,  or  their  committee.  4.  That  entrants 
being  lawfully  presented  by  the  patron,  and 
truly  tried  by  the  presbytery,  there  shall  be 
a  day  agreed  on  by  the  bishop  and  presby- 
tery for  their  meeting  together  for  their 
solemn  ordination  and  admission,  at  which 
there  shall  be  one  appointed  to  preach,  and 
that  it  shall  be  at  the  parish  church  where 
he  is  to  be  admitted,  except  in  the  case  of 
impossibility  or  extreme  inconveniency ;  and 
if  any  difference  fall  in  touching  that  affair, 
it  shall  be  referable  to  the  provincial  synods, 
or  their  committee,  as  any  other  matter. 

5.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  my  lord  com- 
missioner's  grace  will  make   good  what  he 
offered  anent  the  establishment  of  presby- 
teries and  synods;  and  we  trust  his  grace 
will  procure  such  security  to  these  brethren 
for  declaring  their  judgment,  that  they  may 
do  it  without  any   hazard  in  contravening 
any  law,  and  that  the  bishop  shall  humbly 
and  earnestly  recommend  this  to  his  grace. 

6.  That  no  entrant  shall  be  engaged  to  any 
canonical  oath  or  subscription  to  the  bishop, 
and  that  his  opinion  anent  that  government 
shall  not  prejudge  him  in  this,  but  that  it 
shall  be  free  for  him  to  declare." 

After  examining  this  paper,  the  ministers 
required  further  time  for  its  consideration, 
and  the  bishop  gave  them  till  the  llth  of 
January,  when  their  final  answer  would  be 
expected.  A  few  days  after  this  conference 
at  Paisley,  the  ministers  met  at  Kilmarnock, 
and  they  then  came  to  the  resolution  that 
the  bishop's  proposals  now  given  to  them  in 
writing  were  much  more  unsatisfactory  than 
his  previous  verbal  suggestions.  The  matter 
was,  however,  subjected  to  much  discussion, 
and  among  other  suggestions,  the  following 
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counter  proposals  were  drawn  up,  to  be  sug- 
gested by  the  presbyterians  as  the  grounds 
of  an  accommodation.    It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  were  ever  submitted  to  any  of  the  epis- 
copal  party,   but   they   are    interesting   as 
showing  us  the  farthest  point  of  conformity 
which  the  presbyterians  at  this  time  were 
willing   to   yield.     The   presbyteries,  then, 
proposed,  "  1.  That  episcopacy  being  reduced 
to  a  fixed  presidency  in  presbyteries,  synods, 
and  general  assemblies,  all  church  matters 
be  managed,  decided,  and  determined  by  the 
plurality  of  the  votes  of  presbyters  convened 
in  the  said  respective  meetings,  and  that 
bishops  act  nothing,  neither  in  ordination  or 
jurisdiction,  but  by  moderating  in  the  said 
meetings  without  a  negative.  2.  That  it  shall 
not  be  in  the  bishop's  power  to  refuse  to 
concur  in  the  ordination  of  any  persons  law- 
fully presented  by  the  patron,  and  duly  tried 
and  approved  by  the  presbytery;  and  that 
the  ordination  be  publicly  done  by  the  con- 
currence of  bishop   and  presbytery  at  the 
parish  kirk ;  and  in  case  the  bishop,  by  some 
intervening  invincible   impediment,   cannot 
keep  the  day  and  hour  agreed  upon,  that  a 
new  clay  be  appointed,  and  that  as  soon  as 
possibly  can  be  thereafter,  for  the  said  ordi- 
nation ;  and  in  case  the  bishop  shall  refuse 
or  delay  to  concur  in  the  ordination,  the 
lords  of  his  majesty's  privy  council  shall,  upon 
complaint  of  the  patron,    parish,  or  pres- 
bytery, direct  letters  of  horning,  charging 
liim  for  that  effect.     3.  That  as  general  as- 
semblies, synods,  and  presbyteries,  are  razed 
and  quite  taken  away,  by  act  of  parliament 
for  restitution  of  bishops  in  1662,  and  the 
act  for  a  national   synod,   so  they  be  also 
revived  again  by  act  of  parliament,  the  in- 
diction  of  the  general  assembly  being  re- 
served to  the  king,  and  the  moderating  in 
the  synods  to  the  bishops,  as  also  in  pres- 
byteries when  they  are  present,  and,  in  their 
absence,  by  other  moderators  chosen  by  the 
synod.     4.  That   outed   ministers,  not  yel 
indulged,  shall  enter  into  charges  as  freely  as 
they  who  are  indulged.     5.  Because  many 
godly  ministers  cannot  be  satisfied  in  their 
consciences  silently  to  concur  with  a  bishop 
or  a  fixed  president  in  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment; that  it  shall  be  leisome  (lawful)  to  them 
at  their  first  entering  into  the  said  presbyte- 
ries, synods,  and  general  assemblies,  and  as  oft 
thereafter  as  they  shall  think  fit,  to  protest 
G.  That  entrants  to  the  ministry  have  the  same 
liberty,  and  be  free  of  the  oath  of  canonica 
obedience.     7.  That  the  oath  of  allegiance 
be  cleared,  and  the  king's  power  and  su- 


premacy in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  be  only 
wtestas  civilis.     8.  And  lastly,  because  the 
ntervals  betwixt  general  assemblies  may  be 
ong,  to  the  effect  bishops  may  be  censurable 
or  their  lives  and  doctrine,  that  there  be  a 
meeting  yearly  of  the  whole  bishops,  with 
three  or  more  ministers,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
ree  votes  of  the  several  synods,  who  shall 
lave  power  to  depose,  suspend,  and  otherwise 
censure  the  bishops,  but  have  no  power  to 
meddle  in  any  other  ecclesiastical  matter." 
With  such  opposing  pretensions  and  claims, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Leighton's  plan  for 
an   accommodation   was   found   impossible. 
Perhaps,   indeed,   the    presbyterians    acted 
wisely  in  refusing  it,  for,  to  judge  by  their 
conduct   in   other   matters,    had  the  court 
agreed  to  and  carried  Leighton's  plan,  it 
would  probably  have  been  only  to  use  it  as  a 
snare,  so  that  the  ministers  might  have  found 
themselves  eventually  in  a  worse  case  than 
before.     At  the  meeting  at  Kilmarnock  a 
certain  number  of  ministers  were  chosen  as 
a  deputation  to  carry  their  answer  to  Edin- 
burgh on  the  day  appointed   (the  llth  of 
January,  1671),  and  this  answer  was  reduced 
to  writing,  in  which  form  it  was  to  be  given 
in  if  required.    They  were  received  at  Holy- 
rood-house  by  the  chancellor,  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  earl  of  Tweedale,  and  some 
other  members  of  the  privy  council,  with 
bishop    Leighton   and  Mr.   Burnet.     They 
appear  to  have  received  the  answer  of  the 
presbyterian  ministers  with  considerable  re- 
luctance,  and  a  second  conference  on  the 
subject  was  held  on  the  21st  of  January, 
after  which,  as  the  ministers  showed  no  in- 
clination to  yield,  the  matter  was  dropped. 
On  the  26th  of  the  same  month,  immediately 
after  the  proposal  for  an  accommodation  was 
at  an  end,  the  council  passed  an  act  confining 
all  the  indulged  ministers,   who  kept   not 
presbyteries  and  synods,  to  their  respective 
parishes. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of 
parliament,  the  Scottish  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  treat  on  the  subject  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms  proceeded  to  court, 
where  they  were  introduced  to  the  king  by 
Lauderdale  in  the  dark.  Charles  told  them 
that,  although  he  could  not  see  their  faces, 
he  hoped  that  they  were  met  to  promote 
the  good  of  both  kingdoms,  which  he 
assured  them  was  the  only  object  he  had 
in  this  design.  Lauderdale  then  compli- 
mented the  king,  by  telling  him  that  the 
Scots  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  inten- 
tions, that  they  would  willingly  have  left 
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the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands,  which  I 
Charles  said  they  might  safely  have  done. 
It  was  then  arranged  that  the  commissioners 
of  the  two  kingdoms  should  hold  their  joint 
meetings  at  Somerset-house,  and  the  first 
was  accordingly  held  there  on  the  17th 
of  September,  1670.  A  written  message 
from  the  king  was  there  delivered  to  them, 
in  which  the  subject  to  be  discussed  was 
divided  under  four  heads,  which  they  were 
at  liberty  to  take  under  consideration  in 
what  order  they  chose.  These  heads  were, 
1,  the  preserving  entire  to  either  kingdom 
their  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  2,  the 
uniting  of  the  two  kingdoms  inseparably 
into  one  monarchy ;  3,  the  reducing  of  the 
two  parliaments  to  one ;  4,  the  stating  of  all 
privileges,  trade,  and  other  advantages ; 
5,  the  making  secure  the  conditions  of  the 
union.  After  this  paper  had  been  read,  the 
commissioners  of  each  nation  separated  from 
the  others,  and  went  to  deliberate  apart,  the 
Scots  meeting  privately  in  the  lodgings  of 
the  earl  of  Lauderdale.  There  the  lord- 
advocate  earnestly  opposed  the  project, 
alleging  that  such  a  union  could  not  be 
effected  without  destroying  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
and  he  urged  that  the  Scottish  parliament 
could  neither  abolish  itself  nor  empower 
others  to  abolish  it,  one  of  which  things 
must  be  done  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
third  article.  An  existing  statute,  too  (the 
act  of  8  James  VI.),  made  it  treason  to 
attempt  any  alteration  in  the  parliament  or 
any  transfer  or  alienation  of  the  kingdom. 
The  union  proposed  by  king  James,  he  said, 
differed  entirely  from  the  one  on  which 
they  were  now  called  to  deliberate,  for  by 
the  former,  each  individual  state  was  to 
preserve  its  own  sovereignty,  as  in  the  union 
of  the  ancient  republics.  In  reply  to  this, 
Lauderdale  alleged  that  the  united  provinces 
were  in  the  same  condition,  each  having  its 
own  sovereignty  preserved,  although  they 
were  represented  in  a  common  council  for 
the  direction  and  government  of  the  whole ; 
and  that  the  republics  of  Greece  had  their 
general  council  of  the  amphictyons.  The 
English  commissioners  had  an  equal  objec- 
tion to  the  union  of  the  two  parliaments, 
because  they  believed  that  it  would  bring 
into  that  of  England  a  large  number  of 
needy  members,  who  might  be  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  whole.  Lauderdale  sug- 
gested that  this  difficulty  might  be  over- 
come by  letting  each  parliament  remain 
entire  and  independent,  but  authorising  the 
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king  to  call  them  together  to  deliberate  in 
common  on  any  great  emergency.  This 
proposal,  however,  was  not  in  accordance 
with  the  king's  design ;  and  after  consider- 
able debate,  it  was  finally  yielded  by  the 
commissioners  of  both  nations  that  the  par- 
liament should  be  incorporated  together, 
according  to  the  wording  of  the  third  article 
of  the  king's  message.  A  new"  difference 
now  arose,  the  English  commissioners  de- 
claring that  they  could  only  consent  to  the 
admission  into  the  united  parliament  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  that  proportion  to  be 
regulated  by  the  wealth  and  population  of 
the  country,  while  the  Scots  insisted  that 
all  the  members  constituting  their  own  par- 
liament should  oe  admitted  into  the  united 
legislative  body.  On  this  point  it  was  found 
impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement,  and 
the  conference  was  broken  up.  When 
Lauderdale  introduced  the  Scottish  com- 
missioners to  take  their  leave  of  the  king, 
the  latter  expressed  his  disappointment  at 
the  difficulties  which  had  arisen,  and  pro- 
mised to  think  of  some  expedient  for 
removing  them.  Thus  ended  for  the  pre- 
sent the  proposal  for  an  incorporate  union 
between  the  two  kingdoms. 

This  attempt  at  a  union  was  followed  by 
some  changes  in  the  Scottish  government, 
which  threw  the  supreme  power  in  that  king- 
dom more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale.  This  imperious  iioble- 
man  had  allowed  the  administration  in  Scot- 
land to  be  managed  by  the  earl  of  Tweedale 
and  sir  Robert  Murray,  who  had  been  gra- 
dually introducing  improvements  in  the  gov- 
ernment, and  had  in  some  degree  softened 
his  violence  and  extravagance.  Lauderdale 
had  been  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was 
living  openly  with  the  countess  of  Dysart,  an 
unprincipled  woman,  who  now,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  earl  of  Rothes,  excited  his 
jealousy  of  Tweedale,  and  he  effected  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  Scottish  government, 
placing  his  brother,  lord  Hatton,  at  its  head. 
About  this  time  the  countess  of  Lauderdale, 
who  had  retired  to  Paris,  died,  and  Lauder- 
dale immediately  married  lady  Dysart,  to  the 
no  little  scandal  of  his  best  friends,  among 
whom  was  sir  Robert  Murray,  who  incurred 
the  great  and  lasting  displeasure  of  his  old 
patron  by  advising  him  against  the  marriage. 
Lauderdale  now  united  in  his  own  person 
the  offices  of  king's  commissioner,  president 
of  the  council,  secretary  of  state,  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury,  captain  of 
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Edinburgh-castle  and  of  the  Bass,  agent  at 
court  for  the  royal  burghs,  and  one  of  the 
four  extraordinary  lords  of  session.  All  the 
other  important  offices  of  state  were  held  by 
his  relations  or  friends.  Lord  Hatton,  his 
brother,  was  treasurer,  deputy-general  of  the 
mint,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  session ;  the 
earl  of  Athol  was  lord  privy  seal,  justice 
general,  captain  of  the  king's  guard,  and  one 
of  the  four  extraordinary  lords  of  session ; 
the  earl  of  Kincardine  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners of  the  treasury,  vice-admiral  of 
Scotland,  and  an  extraordinary  lord  of  ses- 
sion ;  sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Stair  was  pre- 
sident of  the  court  of  session;  and  sir  James 
Lockhart  of  Lee  was  lord  justice-clerk. 

In  1672,  previous  to  his  being  sent  to 
Scotland  as  commissioner  to  open  the  third 
session  of  his  parliament,  the  earl  was  raised 
to  the  title  of  duke  of  Lauderdale.  Accom- 
panied by  his  duchess,  he  made  a  pompous 
progress  through  the  kingdom,  and  was 
received  everywhere  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour and  with  the  most  profound  servility. 
"When  parliament  was  opened,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  the  duchess  had  a  chair  of  state 
placed  for  her  in  the  parliament  house,  an 
honour  which  had  not  previously  been  con- 
ferred even  on  the  queen.  The  parliament 
began  by  approving  of  the  war  with  Holland, 
and  offering  their  services  in  carrying  it  on. 
They  then  passed  acts  in  favour  of  bishops, 
with  severe  penalties  against  the  noncon- 
formists. The  conduct  of  the  commissioner 
in  parliament  was,  as  usual,  haughty  and 
imperious.  With  his  sole  voice,  he  checked 
the  freedom  of  debate,  and  coerced  the  votes. 
He  had  opened  the  parliament  with  an  as- 
surance from  the  king  that  no  money  would 
be  asked  for  during  that  session ;  yet  parlia- 
ment had  not  long  been  sitting  before  he 
employed  the  earl  of  Athol  to  move  for  a 
voluntary  offer  of  a  subsidy.  This  met  with 
considerable  opposition,  in  revenge  for  which 
he  caused  a  member  of  the  house  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  his  only  offence  being  a 
suggestion  that  they  should  consult  their 
constituents  before  granting  the  money. 
Such  was  the  servility  of  the  parliament, 
that  no  resentment  was  shown  at  this  outrage 
on  its  privileges,  and  the  imprisoned  member, 
after  a  week's  confinement,  was  constrained 
to  beg  pardon  of  the  commissioner  on  his 
knees.  Meanwhile  the  country  was  doubly 
oppressed  by  the  creation  of  numerous  mo- 
nopolies, which  were  lavished  upon  Lauder- 
dale's  friends;  and  the  excessive  penalties 
against  presbyteriana  were  enforced  savagely 


in  order  to  supply  funds  for  the  extravagance 
of  himself  and  his  creatures. 

Having  carried  all  his  measures  without 
difficulty,   Lauderdale  adjourned  this   sub- 
servient parliament,  and  hastened  to  court 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  royal 
master,  and  assist  in.  his  designs  against  the 
liberties  of  England ;  but  he  was  destined 
there  to  meet  with  a  signal  disappointment. 
The  resistance  to  the  court  was  so  great, 
that  the   celebrated    "cabal"    was   broken 
up ;    one  of  its   members,  Ashley  Cooper 
earl   of   Shaftesbury,    had    deserted  to  the 
popular  side ;  and  the  parliament  resolved 
to  impeach  Buckingham,  and  voted  Lauder- 
dale to  be  a  grievance  and  unfit  to  be  em- 
ployed in  any  office.     Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1673,  this  latter  nobleman  went 
back  to  Scotland,  to  meet  the  parliament  of 
that    country    again,    but    he   found    that 
during  his  absence   a  formidable   coalition 
had    been   organised    against    him.    •  The 
spirit  of  resistance  shown  in  England,  had 
encouraged  the  discontented   in   Scotland, 
and  a  number  of  statesmen  who  had  personal 
piques  to  revenge,  leagued  together  in  an 
effort  to  drive  the  present  ministers  from 
power.     This  party  was  headed  by  the  duke 
of  Hamilton,  with  his  bother-in-law  the  earl 
of  Queensbury,  and  the  earl  of  Rothes,  who 
in  the  recent  ministerial  arrangements  had 
been  deprived   of  the    office    of  treasurer. 
They  were  supported  by  the  advocates,  who 
were  grieved  at  the  reduction  of  their  fees, 
and  by  the    burghs,  who  were    partly  in- 
fluenced by  the  advocates.     Parliament  met 
on  the  12th  of  November,  when,  as  usual, 
the  business  of  the  session  was  opened  by 
the   reading    of    the    king's   letter,    which 
chiefly    recommended    stronger     measures 
against  the  conventicles  of  the  presbyterians. 
When  it  was  moved  that  a  committee  should 
be  appointed  to  frame    an    answer  to   the 
letter,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  con- 
certed  the    mode    of    attack   in   a    secret 
meeting  of  his   party   the  evening  before, 
rose  to  demand  a  previous  inquiry  into  the 
grievances  of  the  nation,  and  this  demand 
was  immediately  seconded  and  supported  by 
a  number  of  voices.     The  court  was  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  and  at  first  the 
commissioner   and   the   ministers   of    state 
remained  perfectly  mute  under  this  unex- 
pected attack.     At  length  the  earl  of  Kin- 
cardine   interposed,    and   urged    that    this 
mode  of  proceeding  was  disrespectful  to  the 
king,  and  that  a  committee  of  grievance  was  a 
thing  unknown  in  Scotland.    The  opposition 
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replied  to  him,  and  the  debate  was  becom- 
ing warm,  when.  Lauderdale  proceeded  in 
his  usual  imperious  manner  to  overawe  the 
speakers,  but  in  vain  ;  for  one  of  the  op- 
position, sir  Patrick  Home  of  Polwart,  rose 
up  and  demanded  if  this  were  a  free  parlia- 
ment or  not.  Lauderdale,  who  saw  that  he 
had  lost  his  command  over  the  parliament, 
now  changed  his  tone,  and  made  a  pretence 
of  moderation.  He  proposed  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate,  and  a  conference  of 
some  of  the  ablest  men  of  both  parties  to  de- 
liberate quietly  on  the  redress  of  grievances. 
A  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the 
abbey,  at  which  Lauderdale  attempted  to 
appease  his  opponents  by  offering  to  abandon 
the  monopolies  upon  salt,  brandy,  and  to- 
bacco, which  were  three  of  the  grievances 
most  complained  of  by  the  people.  The 
representatives  of  the  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition rejected  this  proposal,  alleging  that 
they  could  agree  to  no  proposals  made 
privately  while  parliament  was  sitting. 
Lauderdale,  nevertheless,  abolished  these  op- 
pressive monopolies,  hoping  thereby  to  gain 
popularity;  but  the  opposition  exclaimed  that 
simple  abolition,  was  not  sufficient,  unless 
acts  were  passed  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  such  grievances  in  future ;  and  they  soon 
fixed  upon  other  abuses  equally  notorious. 


From  abuses,  they  proceeded  to  attack  per- 
sons,   and    an    impeachment    was    got    up 
against    sir   Andrew    Ramsey,    provost    of 
Edinburgh,   one  of  Lauderdale's   creatures 
who    was    particularly    notorious    for    his 
tyranny  and  unscrupulous   conduct.      The 
commissioner  became  alarmed,  for  if  Ramsey 
had  been  convicted  on  a  trial,  a  part  of  the 
accusation  would  have  fallen  upon  himself, 
and  he  resolved  to  stop  further  proceedings 
by  sacrificing  the  object  of  them.     Ramsey 
was  compelled  to  surrender  the  two  offices 
he  held,  that  of  provost  of  Edinburgh,  and 
that  of  a  lord  of  session.  Perceiving  that  itwas 
hopeless  to  contend  against  the  parliament 
in  its  present  humour,  Lauderdale  prorogued 
it,  and  hastened  to  London  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  his  opponents,  who  he  knew 
would  carry  their  accusations  to  court.     He 
had  already  dispatched  thither  the  earl  of 
Kincardine,   as  an    abler   diplomatist  than 
his  brother  lord  Hatton,  who  moreover  was 
struggling  there    against   an  accusation  of 
malversation  in  the  office  of  the    Scottish 
mint.      The  opposition,   or  country  party, 
was  soon   represented   in   London   by   the 
duke  of  Hamilton,   the  earl  of  Tweedale, 
and   major-general    Drummond,    but    they 
were  received  very  coldly  by  the  king,  who 
refused  to  abandon  his  ministers. 
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ALL  hope  of  prevailing  against  Lauderdale 
was  destroyed  by  the  arbitrary  and  treache- 
rous conduct  of  the  king,  who,  alarmed  at  the 
spirit  which  was  showing  itself  in  both  coun- 
tries, and  fearing  especially  the  consequences 
of  the  alliance  of  men  like  Shaftesbury  and 
Hamilton  with  the  popular  parties,  thought 
proper  to  temporise  for  a  moment.  He  gave 
the  latter  the  fullest  assurance,  which  he 
never  intended  to  adhere  to,  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  grievances  of  Scotland  should  be 
left  freely  and  entirely  to  the  parliament, 
and  Hamilton  thereupon  hastened  back  to 
Scotland  to  concert  with  his  party  the  plan 
to  be  pursued  in  the  approaching  session. 
When  the  house  sat  down,  the  country  party 
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was  prepared  to  move  an  answer  to  the 
king's  letter,  in  which  all  their  complaints 
should  be  embodied,  whereby  they  would 
have  obtained  possession  of  the  estates  for  a 
full  discussion  of  them ;  but  Lauderdale  had 
probably  received  some  intimation  of  their 
intention,  and  immediately  after  prayers  it 
was  announced  that  parliament  was  ad- 
journed by  command  of  the  king.  The  ex- 
postulations of  the  popular  leaders  were  not 
listened  to ;  but  the  parliament  was  shortly 
afterwards  dissolved,  and  no  other  Scottish 
parliament  was  assembled  during  the  whole 
of  Lauderdale's  administration. 

Lauderdale    also   appears   to   have   been 
alarmed  at  the  threatening  state  of  affairs, 
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and  to  have  felt  the  necessity  of  making 
some  attempt  to  gain  popularity.  Before  he 
left  Edinburgh  on  this  occasion,  he  caused 
to  be  published  at  the  cross,  with  great 
parade,  an  act  of  grace,  by  which  all  the 
fines  and  arrears  of  cess  and  levy  money 
were  discharged,  and  all  participation  in 
conventicles  previous  to  the  publication  of 
the  act  was  pardoned.  The  ministers  pro- 
tested against  this  act  as  not  being  pro- 
spective; but  some  way  or  other,  a  general 
belief  spread  abroad  that  Lauderdale  ap- 
proved of  the  conventicles,  and  that  he  in- 
tended to  procure  their  allowance  and  an  act 
of  favour  towards  the  persecuted  ministers. 
The  consequence  of  this  belief  was,  that  the 
conventicles  suddenly  increased  in  number, 
and  in  spite  of  the  laws  which  were  in  full 
force  against  them,  they  were  held  more 
openly  and  with  a  considerable  degree  of  im- 
punity. The  following  description  of  one  of 
these  meetings  at  which  the  sacrament  was 
administered,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Blackader 
himself,  one  of  the  ministers  who  officiated 
at  it,  has  been  quoted  more  than  once  to 
show  the  manner  in  which  these  proceedings 
were  conducted ;  this  meeting  was  held  in 
the  wild  country  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Whitadder. 

"At  the  desire  of  several  people  in  the 
Merse,  Mr.  Blackader,  and  some  other  min- 
isters, had  resolved  on  a  meeting  in  Teviot- 
dale,  and  day  and  place  was  fixed  for  keeping 
a  communion;  but  from  apprehensions  of 
danger,  this  resolution  was  changed,  as  it 
was  feared  they  might  come  to  imminent 
hazard.  It  was  agreed  to  delay  it  a  fort- 
night ;  and  advertisement  was  sent  to  the 
people  not  to  assemble.  The  report  of  the 
first  appointment  had  spread  throughout  the 
country,  and  many  were  prepared  to  resort 
thither  from  distant  and  divers  quarters. 
This  change  had  occasioned  great  uncer- 
tainty :  some  had  taken  their  journey  to  the 
Merse,  willing  to  venture  on  a  disappoint- 
ment, rather  than  miss  so  good  an  occasion 
}>y  sitting  still.  Mr.  Blackader  was  deter- 
mined to  go,  seeing  his  stay  would  discourage 
others ;  and  if  kept  back,  they  would  blame 
him.  He  told  them  it  was  not  likely  the 
meeting  would  hold ;  yet,  lest  any  should 
take  offence,  he  was  content  to  take  his  ven- 
ture with  them.  On  Friday  night  lie  took 
horse,  accompanied  with  a  small  body  of 
attendants,  and  was  joined  by  Mr.  John 
Dickson  at  the  port,  who  rod'e  with  him 
eleven  miles  that  night.  Many  people  were 
on  the  road,  setting  forward  to  be  in  time  for 
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sermon  on  Saturday  morning.  Not  a  few, 
be-west  of  Edinburgh,  hearing  the  report  of 
the  delay,  remained  at  home,  and  others  re- 
turned on  the  way.  Nobody  was  certain, 
either  from  far  or  near,  till  they  reached  the 
place ;  where  they  would  all  have  been  dis- 
appointed, if  providence  had  not  ordered  it 
better  than  human  arrangement;  for  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  the  people  had  prevailed 
with  Mr.  Welsh,  in  the  same  way  as  Mr. 
Blackader,  to  venture  at  a  hazard.  And  had 
it  been  delayed  a  day  or  two  longer,  it  would 
have  been  utterly  prevented,  as  the  noise  was 
spread,  and  the  troops  would  have  been  dis- 
persed to  stop  them.  Meantime  the  com- 
munion elements  had  been  prepared,  and 
the  people  in  Teviotdale  advertised.  Mr. 
Welsh  and  Mr.  Riddel  had  reached  the 
place  on  Saturday.  When  Mr.  Blackader 
arrived,  he  found  a  great  assembly,  and  still 
gathering  from  all  airts  (points  of  the  com- 
pass} ;  which  was  a  comfortable  surprisal  in 
this  uncertainty ;  whereat  they  all  marvelled, 
as  a  new  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom,  where- 
with the  true  head  of  the  church  did  order 
and  arrange  his  solemn  occasions.  The 
people  from  the  east  brought  reports  that 
caused  great  alarm.  It  was  rumoured  that 
the  earl  of  Hume,  as  ramp  a  youth  as  any  in 
the  country,  intended  to  assault  the  meeting 
with  his  men  and  militia,  and  that  parties  of 
the  regulars  were  coming  to  assist  him.  He 
had  profanely  threatened  to  make  their  horses 
drink  the  communion  wine,  and  trample  the 
sacred  elements  under  foot.  Most  of  the 
gentry  there,  and  even  the  commonalty,  were 
ill  set.  Upon  this  we  drew  hastily  together 
about  seven  or  eight  score  of  horse  on  the 
Saturday,  and  equipped  with  such  furniture 
as  they  had.  Picquets  of  twelve  or  sixteen 
men  were  appointed  to  reconnoitre  and  ride 
towards  the  suspected  parts.  Single  horse- 
men were  dispatched  to  greater  distances, 
to  view  the  country,  and  give  warning  in 
case  of  attack.  The  remainder  of  the  horse 
were  drawn  round  to  be  a  defence  at  sucli 
distance  as  they  might  hear  sermon,  and  be 
ready  to  act  if  need  be.  Every  means  was 
taken  to  compose  the  multitude  from  need- 
less alarm,  and  prevent,  in  a  harmless,  de- 
fensive way,  any  affront  that  might  be 
offered  to  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  work. 
Though  many,  of  their  own  accord,  had 
provided  for  their  safety  (and  this  was  more 
necessary,  when  they  had  to  stay  three 
days  together,  sojourning  by  lions'  dens  and 
the  mountains  of  leopards),  yet  none  had 
come  armed  with  hostile  intentions.  We 
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entered  on  the  administration  of  the  holy 
ordinance,  committing  it  and  ourselves  to 
the  invisible  protection  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  in  whose  name  we  were  met  to- 
gether. Our  trust  was  in  the  arm  of 
Jehovah,  which  was  better  than  weapons  of 
war  or  the  strengtli  of  hills.  If  the  God  of 
Jacob  was  our  refuge,  we  knew  that  our 
cause  would  prosper ; — that  in  his  favonr 
there  was  more  security  than  in  all  the 
defences  of  art  or  nature.  The  place  where 
we  convened  was  every  way  commodious, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  formed  on  pur- 
pose. It  was  a  green  and  pleasant  haugh 
(spot  of  level  ground]  fast  by  the  water  side 
[the  river  "Whitadder.]  On  either  hand 
there  was  a  spacious  brae  (declivity  of  a  kill), 
in  form  of  a  half-round,  covered  with  de- 
lightful pasture,  and  rising  with  a  gentle 
slope  to  a  goodly  height.  Above  us  was  the 
clear  blue  sky,  for  it  was  a  sweet  and  calm 
sabbath  morning,  promising  to  be  indeed 
one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.  There 
was  a  solemnity  in  the  place  befitting  the 
occasion,  and  elevating  the  whole  soul  to  a 
pure  and  holy  frame.  The  communion 
tables  were  spread  on  the  green  by  the 
water,  and  around  them  the  people  had 
arranged  themselves  in  decent  order.  But 
the  far  greater  multitude  sat  on  the  brae- 
face,  which  was  crowded  from  top  to  bottom, 
full  as  pleasant  a  sight  as  was  ever  seen  of 
that  sort.  Each  day,  at  the  congregation's 
dismissing,  the  ministers,  with  their  guards, 
and  as  many  of  the  people  as  could,  retired 
to  their  quarters  in  three  several  country 
towns,  where  they  might  be  provided  with 
necessaries  for  man  and  horse  for  payment. 
Several  of  the  yeomen  refused  to  take 
money  for  their  provisions,  but  cheerfully 
and  abundantly  invited  both  ministers  and 
gentlemen  each  day  at  dismissing.  The 
horsemen  drew  up  in  a  body  till  the  people 
left  the  place,  and  then  marched  in  goodly 
array  at  a  little  distance,  until  all  were 
safely  lodged  in  their  quarters ;  dividing 
themselves  into  three  squadrons,  one  for 
each  town  where  were  their  respective 
lodgings.  Each  party  had  its  own  com- 
mander. Watches  were  regularly  set  in 
empty  barns,  and  other  outhouses,  where 
guards  were  placed  during  the  night. 
Scouts  were  sent  to  look  about,  and  get 
intelligence.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  returned  to  the  meeting,  the  horse- 
men accompanied  them ;  all  the  three  parties 
met,  a  mile  from  the  spot,  and  marched  in  a 
full  body  to  the  consecrated  ground.  The 
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congregation  being  all  fairly  settled  in  their 
places,  the  guardsmen  took  their  several 
stations  as  formerly.  These  accidental  volun- 
teers seemed  to  have  been  the  gift  of  provi- 
dence, and  they  secured  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  the  audience ;  for,  from  Saturday 
morning,  when  the  work  began,  until  Mon- 
day afternoon,  we  suffered  not  the  least 
affront  or  molestation  from  enemies,  which 
appeared  wonderful.  At  first  there  was 
some  apprehension ;  but  the  people  sat  un- 
disturbed, and  the  whole  was  closed  in  as 
orderly  a  way  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of 
Scotland's  brightest  noon.  And  truly,  the 
spectacle  of  so  many  grave,  composed,  and 
devout  faces,  must  have  struck  the  adver- 
saries with  awe,  and  been  more  formidable 
than  any  outward  ability  of  fierce  looks  and 
warlike  array.  We  desired  not  the  counte- 
nance of  earthly  kings ;  there  was  a  spiri- 
tual and  divine  majesty  shining  on  the 
work,  and  sensible  evidence  that  the  great 
Master  of  assemblies  was  present  in  the 
midst.  It  \vas,  indeed,  the  doing  of  the 
Lord,  who  covered  us  a  table  in  the  wilder- 
ness, in  presence  of  our  foes,  and  reared  a 
pillar  of  glory  between  us  and  the  enemy, 
like  the  fiery  cloud  of  old,  that  separated 
between  the  camp  of  Israel  and  the  Egyp- 
tians, encouraging  to  the  one,  but  dark  and 
terrible  to  the  other.  Though  our  vows 
were  not  offered  within  the  courts  of  God's 
house,  they  wanted  not  sincerity  of  heart, 
which  is  better  than  the  reverence  of  sanc- 
tuaries. Amidst  the  lonely  mountains,  we 
remembered  the  words  of  our  Lord,  that 
true  worship  was  not  peculiar  to  Jerusalem 
or  Samaria;  that  the  beauty  of  holiness 
consisted  not  in  consecrated  buildings,  or 
material  temples.  We  remembered  the  ark 
of  the  Israelites,  which  had  sojourned  for 
years  in  the  desert,  with  no  dwelling-place 
but  the  tabernacles  of  the  plain.  We 
thought  of  Abraham,  and  the  ancient  patri- 
archs, who  laid  their  victims  on  the  rocks 
for  an  altar,  and  burnt  sweet  incense  under 
the  shade  of  the  green  tree.  The  ordinance 
of  the  last  supper,  that  memorial  of  his 
dying  love  till  his  second  coming,  was  sig- 
nally countenanced ;  and  backed  with  power 
and  refreshing  influence  from  above.  Blessed 
be  God,  for  he  hath  visited  and  confirmed 
his  heritage  when  it  was  weaiy.  In  that 
day,  Zion  put  on  the  beauty  of  Sharon  and 
Carmelj  the  mountains  broke  forth  into 
singing,  and  the  desert  place  was  made  to 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Few  such 
days  were  seen  in  the  desolate  church  of 
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Scotland,  and  few  will  ever  witness  the 
like.  There  was  a  rich  and  plentiful  effusion 
of  the  Spirit  shed  abroad  on  many  hearts. 
Their  souls,  filled  with  heavenly  transports, 
seemed  to  breathe  in  a  diviner  element,  and 
to  burn  upwards,  as  with  the  fire  of  a  pure 
and  holy  devotion.  The  ministers  were 
visibly  assisted  to  speak  home  to  the  con- 
science of  the  hearers.  It  seemed  as  if  God 
had  touched  their  lips  with  a  live  coal  from 
his  altar,  for  they  who  witnessed  declared, 
they  carried  more  like  ambassadors  from 
the  court  of  heaven,  than  men  cast  in 
earthly  mould.  The  tables  were  served  by 
some  gentlemen  and  persons  of  the  gravest 
deportment.  None  were  admitted  without 
tokens,  as  usual,  which  were  distributed  on 
the  Saturday,  but  only  to  such  as  were 
known  to  some  of  the  ministers,  or  persons 
of  trust,  to  be  free  of  public  scandals.  All 
the  regular  forms  were  gone  through :  the 
communicants  entered  at  one  end,  and  re- 
tired at  the  other,  a  way  being  kept  clear 
to  take  their  seats  again  on  the  hill-side. 
Mr.  Welsh  preached  the  action  sermon,  and 
served  the  first  two  tables,  as  he  was  ordi- 
narily put  to  do  on  such  occasions :  the 
other  four  ministers,  Mr.  Blackader,  Mr. 
Dickson,  Mr.  Riddel,  and  Mr.  Rae,  ex- 
horted the  rest  in  their  turn  :  the  table 
service  was  closed  by  Mr.  Welsh,  with 
solemn  thanksgiving — and  solemn  it  was — 
and  sweet  and  edifying  to  see  the  gravity 
and  composure  of  all  present,  as  well  as  all 
parts  of  the  service.  The  communion  was 
peaceably  concluded ;  all  the  people  heartily 
offering  up  their  melody  swelling  in  full 
unison  along  the  hill,  the  whole  congrega- 
tion joining  with  one  accord,  and  praising 
God  with  the  voice  of  psalms.  There  were 
two  long  tables,  and  one  short  across  the 
head,  with  seats  on  each  side.  About  a 
hundred  sat  at  every  table  ;  there  were  six- 
teen tables  in  all,  so  that  about  three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  communicated  that  day. 
The  afternoon  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Dickson,  from  Genesis  xxii.  14;  and 
verily  might  the  name  of  the  place  be  called 
Bethel,  or  Jehovah -jireh,  where  the  Lord's 
power  and  presence  was  so  signally  mani- 
fested. After  so  thick  and  fearful  a  dark- 
ness had  overshadowed  the  land,  the  light  of 
his  countenance  had  again  shone  through 
the  cloud  with  dazzling  brightness,  and 
many  there  would  remember  the  glory  of 
that  day.  Well  might  the  faith  of  the  good 
old  patriarch  be  contrasted  with  theirs  on 
that  occasion ;  they  had  come  on  a  journey 


of  three  days  into  the  wilderness  to  offer 
their  sacrifice ;  they  had  come  in  doubt  and 
perplexity  as  to  the  issue ;  but  the  God  of 
Jacob  had  been  their  refuge  and  their 
strength,  hiding  them  in  his  pavilion  in  the 
evil  day.  The  whole  of  this  solemn  service 
was  closed  by  Mr.  Blackader  on  Monday 
afternoon,  from  Isaiah  liii.  10." 

The  very  year  of  this  great  meeting  (1674), 
the  policy  of  the  court  towards  the  presby- 
terians  changed,  and  more  severe  proceed- 
ings were  adopted  against  the  conventicles. 
In  spite  of  some  vigorous  efforts  to  over- 
throw his  influence,  Lauderdale  seemed  to 
stand  firmer  in  the  king's  favour  than  ever, 
and  he  laid  aside  the  thin  mask  of  modera- 
tion, which  for  a  moment  he  had  assumed. 
Several  proclamations  of  the  Scottish  council 
had  already  indicated  the  returning  policy 
of  persecution,  when,  on  the  23rd  of  June, 
1674,  a  letter  came  from  the  king  to  the 
council  ordering  that  the  acts  against  con- 
venticles should  be  executed  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  and  announcing  that  he  had  directed 
English  troops  to  be  sent  to  Berwick,  and 
Irish  troops  to  the  coast  of  Ulster,  to  be 
ready  to  pass  into  Scotland  and  assist  in 
suppressing  the  presbyterians.  A  circum- 
stance had  occurred,  which,  though  of  very 
little  importance  in  itself,  was  much  talked 
of  and  made  a  handle  for  vexatious  pro- 
ceedings. As  the  mere  presenting  of  a 
petition  in  favour  of  the  covenanters  was 
treated  as  a  treasonable  offence,  and  no  man 
dared  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk,  the 
women  of  Edinburgh  resolved  to  try  what 
effect  their  interference  would  produce,  and 
they  met  together  and  drew  up  a  petition  to 
the  privy  council  in  the  following  words  : — 
"  Unto  the  right  honourable  the  lords  of 
his  majesty's  privy  council,  the  humble  sup- 
plication of  several  women  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  in  their  own  name,  and  in  the 
name  of  many  who  adhere  thereto,  humbly 
showeth,  that  whereas  your  petitioners  being 
long  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  a  faithful 
public  ministry,  and  of  the  purity  of  worship 
and  ordinances  that  God  hath  commanded, 
and  after  much  sad  suffering  for  attendance 
thereupon  in  private;  yet  for  some  short  while 
bygone,  and  in  the  time  when  his  majesty's 
commissioner  was  amongst  us,  your  lord- 
ships' petitioners  have,  without  molestation, 
enjoyed  some  small  liberty  by  his  majesty's 
gracious  connivance  ;  yet  now  we  are  sadly 
alarmed,  that  through  the  malicious  and 
false  information  given  in  by  some  of  those 
who  side  with  and  serve  the  bishops,  your 
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ordships  may  be  induced,  to  the  grief  of 
;he  hearts  of  many  thousands  in  this  land, 
;o  trouble  the  quiet  meetings  of  the  Lord's 
jeople  at   his  worship.      May  it  therefore 
ilease  your  lordships  to  grant  such  liberty 
;o  our  honest  ministers   that  are  through 
;he  land  and  in  this  city,  that  they  may  law- 
fully and  without  molestation  exercise  their 
holy   function,    as   the   people    shall  in  an 
orderly  way  call  them ;  that  we  may,  to  the 
comfort  of  our  souls,  enjoy  the  rich  blessing 
of  faithful   pastors,    and   that    our    pastors 
may  be  delivered  from  any  sinful  compliance 
with  what  is  contrary  to  the  known  judg- 
ment  of  honest   presbyterians.      In   doing 
whereof,  your  lordships  will  do  good  service 
to  God  and  the  king's  majesty,  and  deeply 
oblige  all  honest  people  in  the  land.     And 
your    petitioners     shall    ever     pray,"    &c. 
Fifteen  ladies,  chiefly  widows  of  ministers 
who  had  thus  no  husbands  to  compromise, 
undertook  each  to  present  a  copy  of  this 
petition    to    one    of    the    principal    privy 
councillors.     Accordingly,  when  the  council 
met  on  the  4th  of  June,  they  found  the  par- 
liament close  crowded  with  women.     The 
chancellor    entered   first,    accompanied    by 
the    primate     (Sharp),    who,    naturally    a 
coward,   stuck  close  to  him  and  exhibited 
unmistakable  signs  of  fear.      Some  of  the 
petitioners  assailed  him  with  the  epithets  of 
Judas  and  "  traitor,"  and  one,  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  neck,  said,  "  ere  all  be  done 
that  neck  behoveth  to  pay  for  it ;"  but  they 
offered  him  no  violence  or  other  incivility. 
A  copy  of  the  petition  was  first  presented 
to  the  chancellor  by  the  widow  of  Mr.  John 
Livingstone,  a  lady  much  respected  for  her 
virtues   and   piety.      He   received   it   with 
courtesy,  read  it,  and  listened  affably  to  the 
lady's  arguments,   as  holding   him  by  the 
sleeve   she   eloquently   pleaded    her   cause. 
They  walked  thus  together  to  the  door  oi 
the    council-chamber,    the   chancellor   now 
and  then  addressing  a  word  or  a  jest  to  the 
others,  and  appearing  to  enjoy  the  fright  oi 
the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.     Some  of  the 
partisans   of  that   prelate   afterwards    pre- 
tended that  his  courteous  bearing  on  this 
occasion  was  only  a  ruse  to  get  the  arch- 
bishop safe  into  the  council-chamber,  in  the 
belief  that  the  women  intended  to  assassi- 
nate him.     None  of  the  council,  however 
showed    any   want   of    courtesy   except  sir 
James  Dalrymple  of  Stair,  the  president  o 
the  court  of  session,  who,  when  the  petitior 
was  given  to  him,  threw  it  down  in  con 
tempt,  upon  whicli   one  of  the  lookers-on 
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xclaimed,  in  reference  to  some  circum- 
tances  of  his  past  history  which  he  had  no 
esire  should  be  remembered,  that  he  had 
lot  treated  the  remonstrance  in  the  same 
manner.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the 
:ouncil  met,  than  they  took  the  petition 
nto  consideration,  and  voted  it  a  seditious 
ibel ;  upon  which  about  a  dozen  of  the 
adies  who  had  subscribed  it  were  called  in, 
nd,  being  examined,  they  declared  "  that 
10  man  had  any  hand  in  the  petition,  but 
hat  they  were  moved  thereto  from  the  sense 
f  their  perishing  starved  condition,  tinder 
he  want  of  the  gospel,  having  none  to 
ireach  to  them  but  ignorant  and  profane 
men,  whom  they  could  not  hear."  Upon  this 
he  twelve  ladies  were  placed  under  arrest 
ind  confined  in  an  adjoining  room,  while 
he  provost  and  guard  were  sent  out  to  dis- 
>erse  the  crowd  ;  but  the  other  ladies  refused 
o  obey  unless  their  companions  were  set  at 
iberty,  and  the'  council  were  so  far  ashamed 
of  their  proceedings  that  they  let  them  go, 
and  the  crowd  immediately  dispersed.  Next 
council  day,  however,  they  seem  to  have 
repented  of  their  lenience,  and  the  whole 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  petition  were 
called,  apparently  without  previous  notice, 
'or  none  of  them  appeared,  and  three,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Johnston  (a  daughter  of  lord 
Warriston),  Mrs.  Cleland,  and  Lilias  Camp- 
iell,  were  committed  to  prison.  An  attempt 
was  now  made  to  give  great  importance  to 
this  occurrence;  on  the  25th  of  June,  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  these 
prisoners ;  and  subsequently  some  other 
women  were  arrested.  By  an  order  of  the 
council,  dated  the  12th  of  November,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Rutherford,  Mrs.  Margaret  John- 
ston, lady  Mersington,  and  several  other 
women  accused  of  being  concerned  in 
the  tumult  in  the  parliament-close,  were 
banished  from  the  capital. 

The  year  1675  was  remarkable  for  several 
flagrant  instances  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale  and  his  administration. 
One  of  these  is  deserving  of  notice,  on 
account  of  the  political  importance  which 
was  given  to  it.  A  private  law-suit  had 
arisen  between  the  earls  of  Dunfermline 
and  Callendar,  which  had  been  taken  up 
with  considerable  party  feeling,  as  the  latter 
noble  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  the  former  was  Lauderdale's 
uncle.  Lauderdale  was  in  a  minority  in 
the  parliament,  but  the  court  of  session,  was 
entirely  under  his  influence,  and  he  was 
determined  in  order  to  decide  the  cause 
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against  the  eavl  of  Callendar,  that  it  should 
be  tried  in  the  latter  court,   and    decided 
before  he    started   for   London.     To  effect 
this,  he  caused  the  established  rules  of  the 
court  to  be  broken  through,  in  order  that 
the  cause  might  be  brought  on  out  of  its 
turn,   and  sat  himself  as  an  extraordinary 
judge  for  the  occasion,  in  order  to  overawe 
the  judgment  which,  accordingly,  was  given 
against  the    duke    of   Hamilton's   relative. 
By  advice  of  his  counsel,  the  earl  of  Cal- 
Icndar  lodged  an  appeal  to  the  parliament. 
Lauderdale    hurried    to    London,    and   ob- 
tained a  letter  from  the  king  to  the  session, 
confirming   their    judgment,    declaring   his 
resolution  to  maintain  the  authority  of  that 
court   against   all   encroachments,  and   his 
entire   disapproval    of  all   appeals  from  it. 
But  this  was  not  all ;  for  it  was  intimated  to 
those  who  had  made  the  appeal,  and  to  the 
advocates  who  had  supported  it,  that  unless 
they  consented  to  make  a  solemn  disavowal 
of  all  right  of  appeal  from  that  court,  severe 
proceedings  would  be  taken  against  them  by 
the  crown.     The  advocates  refused  to  obey 
this  injunction,  and  as  a  punishment  they 
were  debarred  from  further  practice  during 
the  king's  pleasure  ;  and  were  banished  to  a 
distance  of  twelve  miles  from  Edinburgh, 
and  about  fifty  others  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Scottish  bar  followed  their 
example,    so  that    the   bar    itself    became 
divided  between  those  who  supported  the 
appeal  and   those   who   took   the   opposite 
side   of  the    question,  or,  in  other  words, 
between  those  who  supported  the  rights  of 
parliament   and   those  who   advocated   the 
arbitrary    authority    of     the     king.       The 
banished  advocates  looked  forward  anxiously 
to   a   meeting   of    parliament,    when   their 
opponents,  by  disavowing  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  parliament,  had  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  the  charge  of  high  treason  from 
that  body,  in  which  Hamilton's  party  were 
certain  of  a  majority.     The  advocates  had 
recourse  to  the  burghs,  to  strengthen  the 
parliamentary  interest,   but  they  failed   in 
carrying  their  point  in  a  convention  of  the 
burghs  held  at  Sterling,  by  the  treacherou: 
withdrawal  of  the  representative  of  Edin- 
burgh, baillie  Baird,  which  caused  the  con- 
vention  to   be    adjourned    to    the   capital. 
There  they  received  a  royal  mandate,  urging 
the  burghs  to  return  to  a  practice  which  had 
once  prevailed  of  electing  none  but  trades- 
men for  their  representatives.    The  pretence 
of  this  recommendation  was  that  they  shoulc 
recover  their  independence  of  the  nobility. 


3ut  it  was  evident  to  everybody  that  the 
real  object  was  to   overthrow   the    Hatnil- 
tonian   interest   and   obtain    a    parliament 
which  would  be  subservient  to  Lauderdale. 
The  advocates  thereupon  circulated  a  paper 
of    reasons,    why   this    practice   in   former 
times  had  not  succeeded,  and  had  been  laid 
aside.     They  said,  "  That  the  burgesses  and 
traders  being  unacquainted  with  law,  and 
unaccustomed    to    public    speaking,    were 
unable  to  defend  their   privileges  and  the 
general  interest  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
their  only  safety  lay  in  choosing  able  men 
who   could   stand   between   them   and  the 
other  two  estates  when  there  was  any  col- 
lision of  interests ;  and  that  the  electing  of 
such  men  was  the  only  expedient  by  which 
the   parliament   of    England   preserved   its 
liberty,    and   the    nation    their    privileges. 
Nor    was    there    any   hazard   to   trade   by 
choosing  such  as  were  not  traders,  for  there 
would  still  be  many  who  were,  and  could 
instruct  such  as  were    not,    provided    they 
were    honest ;    and    although    the   burghs 
would  not  restrict  themselves  to  traders,  by 
reviving  old  acts,  yet  this  did  not  prevent 
them  from  choosing  traders,  if  these  were 
the   best   qualified."     Other  reasons   were 
given,    and   the    convention    agreed   to   an 
answer  to  the  king's  letter,  drawn  up  by  sir 
George   Mackenzie,    sir   George   Lockhart, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Pringle  (three  of  the  most 
eminent  lawyers),  and  asserting  in  respectful 
language  the  unrestrained  right  of  election. 
Everything  contrary  to  the  king's  will  was 
at  this  time  treated  as  rebellion,  and  the 
privy  council  condemning  the  answer  of  the 
convention  as  a  seditious  paper,  fined  the 
provosts  of  Glasgow,   Aberdeen,   and  Jed- 
burgh,  as  the  authors  of  it.     The  advocates 
next   presented    an    address   to   the    privy 
council,  in  which  they  proved  the  right  of 
appeal  by  precedent  and  acts  of  parliament, 
and  urged  the  danger  of  forcing  them  to 
answer  upon  oath  on  matters  which  con- 
cerned their  clients,  which  the  court  had 
attempted  to  do :  but  there  were  expressions 
in  this  paper  which  showed  that  those  who 
had  written   it   began   already  to  fear  the 
danger  they  were  running  in  their  opposi- 
tion  to   the   court.     The   privy  council  at 
once  pronounced  that  the  address  was  sedi- 
tious, and  commenced  proceedings  against 
those   who   had  subscribed  it,   while   they 
sent  the  petition  itself  to  the  king.     The 
advocates  also  sent  a  deputation  to  London, 
to    defend   their    proceedings   and   explain 
their  motives;    but,  in   the   meantime,  sir 
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George  Mackenzie  assembled  all  those  of 
their  party  who  remained  in  Scotland, 
represented  to  them  the  hopelessness  of 
the  struggle  against  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  and  persuaded  them  to  submit,  and 
throw  themselves  upon  the  king's  mercy. 
Their  leaders,  who  were  in  London,  agreed, 
though  with  considerable  reluctance,  to  this 
course  ;  and  the  court  appears  to  have  been 
too  glad  to  gain  over  this  important  body  to 
make  any  hard  conditions.  But  the  burghs 
were  made  to  feel  the  royal  vengeance. 
Edinburgh,  as  the  first  burgh  in  rank,  was 
deprived  of  its  right  of  electing  its  magis- 
trates, which  was  only  restored  when  it  had 
lent  its  influence  and  assistance  in  carrying 
out  the  king's  designs  against  the  whole 
body  of  the  municipal  corporations.  At  a 
convention  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1675,  the  burghs  agreed  to  erase  from 
their  records  the  letter  in  which  they  had 
asserted  their  rights,  and  they  adopted  the 
king's  recommendation  to  revive  the  old 
acts  relating  to  the  qualification  of  their 
commissioners  to  parliament. 

The  proceeding  against  conventicles,  and 
against  the  presbyterians  in  general,  were 
now  assuming  a  more  threatening  character. 
The  nonconforming  ministers  were  sought 
out  and  treated  with  aggravated   severity, 
and  upon  a  groundless  declaration  of  the 
bishops  that  they  anticipated  an  armed  re- 
sistance, the  army  in  Ireland  was  ordered 
to  hold  itself  ready  for  embarkation,  and, 
besides  a  thousand  men  who  were  already 
at  Berwick,  an  additional  force  was  to  be 
raised,  and  the  militia  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties was  directed  to  hold  itself  ready  for 
action.     Spies  were  now  employed  by  the 
government,    who,    pretending    great   zeal, 
obtained  admission  to  the  conventicles  and 
meetings  of  the  presbyterians,  and  gave  in- 
formation  against   individuals,    while   they 
urged  the  more  rash  and  imprudent  of  the 
persecuted  religionists  to  open  insurrection. 
Some  slight  scuffles  arising  out  of  these  in- 
trigues were  immediately  seized  upon  as  the 
pretext  for  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  mea- 
sure, which  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
galling  to  the  sufferers.     A  certain  number 
|  of  houses  of  strength,  belonging  to  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  known  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  govern- 
ment, were  suddenly  seized  upon  and  garri- 
soned, under  pretence  that  it  was  necessary 
to  occupy  them  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing  disorders.      Among    the    places    thus 
seized  was  Cardross-castle  in  Perthshire,  the 
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louse  of  the  earl  of  Cardross,   which  had 
jeen  already  entered  in  a  violent  manner 
during  the   absence  of  its    proprietor,   and 
while  his  lady,  far  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
iloue  remained  in  charge  of  it.  As  Cardross 
s  on   the   bounds   of  the   highlands,    and 
;herefore  exposed  to  attacks  from  the  wild 
:lans,  the  sudden  visitation  was  the  more 
alarming.    The  following  plain  and  evidently 
unexaggerated  narrative  of  this  unjustifiable 
nvasion  of  private  property  is  given  by  lord 
Cardross  himself,  in  his  petition  to  the  privy 
council  for  redress.     "  I,"  he  says,  "  being 
n  Edinburgh,  and  having  left  my  wife   at 
lome  all  alone,  sir  Mungo  Murray,  accom- 
panied with  Walter  Stuart,  Henry  Graham, 
eorge  Murray,  James  Spottiswood,  Andrew 
Hume,  and  others,  did,  in  a  most  riotous 
and   tumultuary   manner,    come    into    my 
house   of  Cardross,    under   silence   of    the 
night,   and  there  commanded  the  gates  to 
be  opened  to  them,  threatening  to  break  up 
the   gates,    and   to   burn   the   house;    and 
though  their  names  were  soberly  desired  to 
be  known,  which  was  very  necessary  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  which  in  effect  is  in  the 
highlands,  and  at  midnight,  your  petitioner 
and  his  servants  being  from  home,  and  there 
being  only  a  lady  with  child  in  the  house, 
yet  they  would  give  no  other  answer  than 
that    they   were    Scotsmen,    which   answer 
was  so  far  from  obliging  any  to  obedience, 
that   it  justly   occasioned  jealousy.      Not- 
withstanding of  which,  the  gates  being  at 
last  opened  to  them,  they  did,   in  a  most 
tumultuary   manner,  enter   the  same,    and 
abuse   the    whole    house,    affrighting    your 
petitioner's  wife,  who  was  with  child,  and 
extending  their  incivility  to  such  a  barba- 
rous height,  that  they  forced  her  to  rise  from 
her  bed,  that  they  might  search  her  cham- 
ber;   and   albeit   they    knew,    as   shall   be 
proven,  that  the  little  room  off  the  dining- 
room  was  your  petitioner's  own  closet,  and 
that  your  petitioner  himself  was  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  my  wife  assured  them,  upon  her 
word   of  honour,    that   there  was   nothing 
there  but  papers,  lying  so  open,  and  in  such 
a  confusion,  that  she  could  suffer  none  to 
enter,  especially  at  such  a  time  of  the  night, 
and  in  such  a  number ;  yet  they  threatened 
to  break  open  the  door,  and  so  did  enter 
where  your  petitioner's  papers  of  greatest  im- 
portance were  exposed  to  the  greatest  dan- 
ger.    Likeas,  they  having  seized  upon  the 
persons  of  Mr.  John  King,  my  own  chap- 
lain, and  Mr.  Robert  Langlands,  governor 
to  my  brothers,  who  were  his  majesty's  free 
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lieges,  neither  acted  nor  denounced  for  any  | 
fact  or  crime,  and  who  were  not  hiding 
themselves,  but  peaceably  lying  in  their 
beds,  they  carried  them  most  insolently 
from  your  petitioner's  house,  who  was  an- 
swerable for  them,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  show  any  order;  and  though  your 
petitioner's  wife  did  most  earnestly  desire 
that  they  would  not  carry  away  her  servants 
till  she  should  come  down  stairs  and  speak 
with  them,  yet  they  did  refuse  that  small 
favour,  which  was  possibly  very  necessary 
for  her  service,  upon  some  domestic  con- 
siderations." 

When  lordCardross  received  intelligence  of 
this  outrage  in  Edinburgh,  he  immediately, 
as  has  been  already  intimated,  laid  a  com- 
plaint, by  way  of  petition,  before  the  privy 
council,  in  which  he  urged  his  right  as  a 
subject,  as  well  as  his  privileges  as  a  peer. 
After  describing  the  proceedings  of  sirMungo 
Murray  and  his  companion,  which  he  de- 
clared to  be  "  such  illegal  and  unwarrantable 
acts  as  were  never  formerly  practised  in 
Scotland,  nor  so  much  as  known  to  our 
happy  neighbours,"  he  proceeded  to  say  : — 
"  But  that  your  lordships  may  the  better 
reflect  upon  this  unwarrantable  act,  you 
will  be  pleased  to  consider,  1st,  that  none 
of  his  majesty's  guards,  nor  none  else,  can 
apprehend  the  persons  of  free  men,  except 
in  the  case  of  treason ;  and  the  most  they 
can  do,  is  to  secure  them  under  caution  : 
for  execution  can  in  no  law  precede  sen- 
tence, and  imprisonment  is  the  severest  of 
executions,  because  it  ruins  a  man's  affairs, 
and  deprives  him  of  liberty,  which  is  the 
best  and  noblest  part  of  property.  2do. 
Though  they  might  apprehend,  as  they  can- 
not, any  single  man's  person,  yet  to  be  sure 
they  cannot  threaten  to  break  up  doors,  nor 
invade  houses  under  silence  of  night;  for 
even  letters  of  caption  cannot  warrant  to 
do  that,  unless  it  be  first  proven  to  a  judge 
that  entry  in  his  majesty's  name  was  re- 
fused. 3tio.  Whatever  might  be  said  for  the 
apprehending  of  fugitives,  for  whom  none  is 
answerable,  and  where  there  may  be  hazard 
in  the  delay,  yet  as  to  servants,  for  whom 
your  petitioner  was  answerable,  conform  to 
the  late  act  of  council,  it  is  certainly  with- 
out all  warrant  to  apprehend  any  such  ;  and 
it  were  strange  that  heritors  must  both  give 
bonds,  and  must  yet  be  liable  to  have  their 
houses  made  open  at  such  unseasonable 
times.  4to.  Your  petitioner  craves  leave  to 
plead  so  far  a  privilege  common  to  him  with 
your  lordships,  as  to  allege  that  the  houses 


of  noblemen,  who  have  the  honour  to  be 
born  his  majesty's  counsellors,  and  who  are 
privileged  by  our  old  laws,  cannot  be  sum- 
marily searched,  nor  have  their  servants 
taken  from  them ;  and  if  your  lordships 
will  consider  the  consequences  that  will 
arise  from  this  practice  to  yourselves  and 
successors,  and  other  peers,  you  will  cer- 
tainly find,  that  as  this  has  never  been 
practised  in  Scotland,  so  it  were  dangerous 
and  dishonourable  that  any  soldiers  or 
others  should  have  it  in  their  power  to  force 
an  entry  into  your  houses,  to  force  your 
ladies  from  their  bed,  to  search  into  your 
closets  where  your  papers  of  importance  lie 
open,  in  your  absence ;  so  that,  in  the 
midst  of  your  greatest  solemnities,  or  when 
you  desire  most  to  be  private,  you  shall 
never  be  able  to  be  master  of  your  own 
houses  or  quiet,  but  that  insolent  soldiers 
shall  be  allowed  to  disturb  your  solemnities 
and  pry  into  your  secrets  at  their  pleasure. 
5to.  Though  this  were  allowable,  as  it  is  not, 
yet  they  should  have  showed  their  names  and 
orders  before  they  entered,  else  robbers 
may  enter  upon  such  pretexts,  and  the  sub- 
jects will  be  brought  to  that  fatal  necessity, 
as  either  to  allow  an  entry  to  every  vaga- 
bond, or  fall  under  the  compass  of  dis- 
obeying his  majesty ;  but  to  seize  upon  any 
person  without  showing  special  order,  was 
that  which  wanted  all  warrant  and  example, 
and  shall,  as  I  hope,  want  all  countenance 
and  allowance.  6to.  Though  a  warrant  had 
been  enough,  as  it  was  not,  yet  there  could 
not  be  a  warrant  to  seize  Mr.  Kobert  Lang- 
lauds  ;  and  so  conscious  were  they  of  their 
own  guilt  in  this  particular,  that  they  dis- 
missed him,  but  not  till  they  had  carried 
him  ten  miles,  and  kept  him  a  day  and  a 
night  prisoner ;  and  sure  he  was  either 
unlawfully  taken,  or,  if  lawfully  taken,  un- 
lawfully dismissed  :  and  if  this  be  lawful, 
then  it  must  be  lawful  by  the  same  rule  to 
take  any  of  the  lieges,  when  most  concerned 
about  things  most  important,  as  going  to  be 
married,  when  going  to  redeem  a  wadset 
(pledge),  or  transact  an  affair  of  the  greatest 
moment ;  so  that  anybody  may  be  affronted 
and  ruined  in  an  arbitrary  way  by  private 
soldiers." 

This  temperate  and  argumentative  appeal 
made  no  impression  on  the  council ;  and  it 
was  not  only  treated  with  neglect,  but  an- 
other incident  was  seized  upon  as  an  occasion 
for  persecuting  the  petitioner.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  country  people,  hearing  of 
the  seizure  of  Mr.  King,  who  was  a  favourite 
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minister,    rose   and   rescued  him  from  the 
soldiers ;  and  that  lord  Cardross's  nurse  and 
two  women  in  his  service,  hearing  of  a  tumult 
without,  were  induced  by  their  curiosity  to 
go  to  the  gate  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
The  council  chose  to  take  the  presence  of 
these  women  at  the  gate  as  a  proof  that  lord 
Cardross  was  "  art  and  part"  in  the  rescue  of 
King,  and  they  got  up  an  accusation  against 
his  lady  and  some  of  his  tenants  of  attending 
conventicles;   upon  which  his  lordship  was 
fined  a  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh-castle  during 
the  king's  pleasure  for  the  rescue  of  Mr.  King, 
and   subjected  to  a  further  penalty  of  one 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  for 
the   alleged   attendance  of  his   tenants    at 
conventicles.     As  a  further  punishment,  the 
house  of  Cardross  was  seized  for  a  garrison, 
although  there  was  a  better  house  for  the 
purpose   at  Doon,  within  five  miles  of  it, 
which  belonged  to  the  crown.    The  garrison- 
ing of  private  houses  caused  much  discontent 
throughout   the   country,    and   sir   Patrick 
Home  of  Polwart,  who  had  already  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  government  by  his 
activity   in   the    parliamentary    opposition, 
made  a  protest  against  it,  and  refused  to  pay 
the    arbitrary  exactions  levied  in  his  own 
shire  for  their  support.     But  the  bill  of  sus- 
pension he  offered  to  put  in  was  refused,  and, 
for  the  offence  of  taking  instruments  of  this 
refusal,    he  was    declared   incapable   of  all 
public  trust  and  imprisoned  in  Stirling-castle. 
'  A  new  act  of  rigour  against  the  attendants 
at  conventicles  marked  the  autumn  of  this 
year  (1675.)  "  Our  managers,"  says  Wodrow, 
"  unsatisfied  with  the  small  game  of  pickin 
up  a  minister  here  and  there,  give  a  general 
stroke  to  most  part  of  the  outed  ministers, 
and  when  they  cannot  reach  the  persons  oi 
poor  ministers  and  others,  resolved  to  make 
their  lives  as  bitter  and  uneasy  to  them  as 
may  be,  and  to  expose  them,  and  such  who 
shall  converse  with  them,  to  all  hazards  and 
difficulties  that  follow  an  intercommuning 
These  hazards  and  difficulties  will  be  besl 
imagined  from  the  words  of  the  documeni 
itself,  which  was  issued  on  the  6th  of  August 
As  it  was  perfectly  well  known  what  were 
the    invariable    consequences    of  appearing 
before  the  privy  council  when  summoned 
most  of  those  whose  names  were  proclairaec 
endeavoured  to  conceal  themselves,  or  dis 
regarded  the  summons,  and  with  the  sym 
pathies  of  the  great  mass  of  the  populatior 
concealment  was  by  no  means  difficult. 
letters  of  intercommuning  just  alluded  to 
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after   reciting   that    a  number   of  persons, 
vhose  names  are  given,  had  been  "  orderly 
[enounced  our  rebels,  and  put  to  our  horn, 
)y  virtue  of  letters  of  denunciation,  raised, 
used,  and  executed  at  the  instance  of  our 
advocates,  for  our  interest,  against  them,  for 
heir  not  compearing  personally  before  the 
ords  commissioners  of  our  privy  council  at 
dinburgh,  upon  the  16th  day  of  September, 
674,  to  have  answered  and  underlien  the 
aw,  for  their  being  present  at  house  and 
ield   conventicles,    and   withdrawing   from 
he  public  ordinances  in  their  own  parish 
:hurches,  and  having  had  their  children  bap- 
jzed  in  these  disorderly  meetings,  and  for 
,heir    inviting   outed    ministers   to   preach 
ihereat,  and  convocating  people  thereto,  and 
or   harbouring,    resetting,    supplying,    and 
id-responding  with  certain  outed  ministers," 
declares  that,  "  our  will  is  herefore,  and  we 
iharge  you  straigtly  and  command,  that  in- 
continent these  our  letters  seen,  ye  pass  to 
the  market-crosses  of  Edinburgh,  Hadding- 
on,   Lanark,    Cupar,    Perth,    Dunfermline, 
Stirling,    Glasgow,    Linlithgow,    and    other 
places  needful,   and   thereat,  in  our  name 
and  authority,  command  and  charge  all  and 
sundry  our  lieges  and  subjects,  that  they  nor 
none  of  them  presume  nor  take  upon  hand 
to  reset  (harbour),  supply,  or  intercommune 
with  any  of  the  foresaid  persons  our  rebels, 
for   the    causes  foresaid,    nor  furnish  them 
with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour,  victual, 
nor  no  other  thing  useful  or  comfortable  to 
them,  nor  have  intelligence  with  them  by 
word,  writ,  or  message,  or  any  other  manner 
of  way,  under  the  pain  to  be  reputed  and 
esteemed  art   and   part  with  them  in  the 
crimes  foresaid,  and  pursued  therefore  with 
all  rigour,  to  the  terror  of  others ;  requiring 
hereby  all  sheriffs,  stewards,  bailies  of  rega- 
lities and  bailiaries,  and  their  deputes,  and 
magistrates   of  burghs,  to   apprehend   and 
commit  to  prison  any  of  the  persons  above 
written,   our  rebels,   whom  they  shall  find 
within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  accord- 
ing to  justice,  as  you  will  answer  to  us  there- 
upon."     This    first    proscription    included 
nearly  a  hundred  persons,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  were  married  women,  and  several 
ladies  of  rank  and  title,  who  were  thus  in- 
hibited from  receiving  even  the  necessaries 
of   life   from    their    husbands   and   nearest 
relatives.     The   worst   consequence   of  this 
proclamation  was,  that  it  laid  everybody  open 
to  the  villany  of  spies  and  informers,  and 
spread  persecution  abroad  in  a  more  vexa- 
tious form  than  it  had  assumed  before. 
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Strange  to  say,  the  more  tlie  ministers 
and  those  who  heard  them  were  perse- 
cuted, the  more  the  conventicles  increased, 
in  spite  of  the  garrisons  or  the  letters  of 
intercommuning,  which  only  tended  to  ex- 
alt the  spirit  of  the  presbyterians  and  to 
render  them  more  desperate.  The  prose- 
cuted ministers  were  looked  upon  with  in- 
creased reverence  by  the  people,  who  con- 
cealed and  protected  them,  and  they  met  to 
hear  their  preaching  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  country,  choosing  such  spots  as  were 
best  calculated  for  concealment  or  defence ; 
for,  since  the  establishment  of  the  garrisons, 
they  more  frequently  carried  arms  to  their 
meetings,  which  were  generally  covered  and 
protected  by  troops  of  horse  stationed 
around.  The  consequence  of  this  was  fre- 
quent hostile  encounters,  in  which  not  un- 
commonly the  king's  soldiers  were  beaten. 
These  meetings  and  conflicts,  indeed,  be- 
came for  several  years  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  here  giving  an 
account  of  them.  An  authority  quoted  by 
Wodrow,  assures  us  that,  on  a  very  mode- 
rate computation,  nearly  seventeen  thousand 
persons  had  been  persecuted  for  attending 
conventions  before  the  end  of  the  vear 
1677. 

The  year  1676  had  been  distinguished  by 
an   attempt   among    the  bishops    to   over- 
throw the  inordinate  power  of  the  primate, 
of  whom  they  spoke  in  private  as  one  who 
aped  the  pope,  not  much  unlike  that  which 
had  failed  against  the  political  influence  of 
the   duke   of   Lauderdale.      The   lead   was 
taken  by  the  three  bishops  of  Edinburgh, 
Brechin,  and   Dumblane,   who,  after   some 
private  consultations  on  the  absolute  nullity 
to  which  the  power  of  the  other  bishops 
was  reduced  by  the  imperious  conduct  of 
the  primate,  resolved   upon   insisting   that 
the  act  appointing  national  synods  or  con- 
vocations   should    be    carried    into    effect, 
hoping    thereby   to    repress    somewhat    of 
Sharp's    power.       Sharp   immediately   per- 
ceived the  aim   of  this  movement,  and  de- 
termined to  counteract  it,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  obtaining  from  the  king  a  letter 
forbidding  the  convocation.     The  spirit  in 
which  he  acted  will  be  seen  clearly  in  the 
following  letter,  which  he  addressed  at  this 
time  to  the  archbishop    of  Canterbury : 
"  May  it  please  your  grace,"  he  said  to  the 
English  primate,  "  albeit  1  have  kept  long 
silence,  and  my  correspondence  with  your 
grace    hath   not   been   so  frequent   as  for- 
merly ;  yet,  like  the  son  of  Crossus,  I  musl 
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ry  out  when  my  mother,  the  church,  is  in 
lazard ;  and  I  believe,  if  I  should  hold  my 
icacc,  the  very  stones  should  speak,  for  the 
;ospel   is  now  at  stake.     We  are  assailed 
not  only  by  foreigners,  our  old  enemies  the 
"anatics,  who  were  never  of  us ;    but  also, 
alas  !  my  lord,  there  is  a  fire  set  to  our  own 
jedstraw,  by  sons  of  our  own  bowels,  who, 
viper-like,  seek  to  eat  that  which  produced 
them.     They  are  all  crying  for  a  general 
oiivocation  of  the  clergy,   upon  no  other 
account  but  to  shake  off  our  yoke,  and  break 
our  bands  asunder.     I  hope  your  grace  will 
ransider  your  own  hazard,   and  what   dis- 
orders have  followed  in  England  upon  our 
distempers  in  Scotland.     When  our  neigh- 
bour's house  is  on  fire,  'tis  time  to  look  to 
our  own.      Their  great  aim  and  design  is 
against   me,  who,    God   knows,  like  Paul, 
have    spent   myself  in  the  service   of  this 
church,  and  am  yet  willing  to  spend  what 
remains.     I  believe  no  man  can.  say  I  have 
run  in  vain ;  but  if  I  be  not  supported  by 
his  majesty's  special  favour,  through  your 
grace's  interposition,  I  shall  inevitably  suffer 
shipwreck ;  and  that  were  of  no  value  upon 
my  own  account,  but  I  see  through  my  side 
the  church  shall  be  wounded.      The  only 
remedy  is,  to  procure  his  majesty  to   dis- 
charge the  convocation,  which  will  calm  the 
storm,  and  quench  all  these  malicious  de- 
signs which  are  now  on  foot  to  disturb  the 
peace   of  the   church.      They   are   already 
come  to  that  height  of  insolence,  that  one 
Mr.   Cant,  a  presbyter,  has  shaken  off  all 
fear   of  God   and  regard  to   his  canonical 
oath,  in  calling  me  a  great  grievance  to  the 
church.     My  dear  lord  and  brother,  bestir 
yourself  in    this   affair,   and  remember  the 
woe  is  pronounced  against  all  those  who  arc 
at  ease  when  Zion  is  in  distress.     So  recom- 
mending  this   to   your   care,    I    am    your 
grace's    affectionate    brother    and    faithful 
servant — St.  Andrews."    Besides  thus  using 
every  exertion  to  secure  himself  at  court, 
the  primate  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit 
on  the  movement,  by  representing  that  this 
sudden    clamour  for   a   convocation  was   a 
mere  trick  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  party 
to   embarrass   the   court ;    and   he  was  so 
successful,   that   the  bishop  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  been  the  great  mover  in  the  matter, 
as  well  as  the  bishop  of  Brechiu,  suddenly 
closer  ed  the  cause,  and  left  the  bishop  of 
Dumblane  to  sustain  the  struggle  alone,  or 
at  least  with  the  assistance  only   of  some 
inferior    churchmen.       This   he    did    for    a 
time,   unaware   that   he   was   encountering 
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the  opposition  of  tlie  crown.  A  letter  was 
procured  from  the  king,  and  a  meeting  of 
the  bishops  was  held  at  St.  Andrews,  at 
which  the  bishop  of  Dumblane  was  not  only 
treated  with  studied  neglect,  but  he  was 
even  menaced  with  threats;  he  was  not 
allowed  to  see  the  king's  letter,  nor  even  to 
be  present  at  any  discussions,  and  he  found 
himself  subjected  to  treatment  of  such  a 
contemptuous  kind,  that  he  went  away  from 
the  meeting,  leaving  a  letter  for  the  primate, 
in  which  he  expostulated  against  the  tone  of 
the  proceedings.  The  meeting  found  him 
guilty  of  disrespect  to  his  metropolitan,  and 
as  a  punishment,  he  was  commanded  to  ex- 
change his  bishopric  of  Dumblane  for  that 
of  the  isles,  which  was  in  the  archiepiscopate 
of  Glasgow. 

The  persecution  of  the  presbyterians  in- 
creased as  the  power  of  archbishop  Sharp 
became  more  firmly  established.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  early  in  the  year  1676, 
to  perambulate  the  country,  but  the  men 
who  composed  them  professed  to  consider 
that  the  cruel  decrees  of  government  were 
intended  rather  in  terrorem  than  to  be 
strictly  executed,  and  their  proceedings 
were  far  from  satisfying  the  episcopal  fac- 
tion. A  new  plan  Avas  therefore  adopted 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  a  com- 
mittee for  public  affairs  was  appointed, 
at  the  head  of  which  were  placed  the 
two  archbishops,  with  Lauderdale's  brother, 
lord  Hatton,  who  were  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  noblemen  known  to  be  most 
devoted  to  Lauderdale,  and  by  the  officers 
of  state  and  law,  who  were  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  Three  members 
composed  a  quorum,  and  they  were  nomi- 
nally accountable  for  their  proceedings  to 
the  privy  council,  but  archbishop  Sharp 
appears  to  have  ruled  with  despotic  power, 
and  they  appear  seldom  to  have  troubled 
the  privy  council  with  any  account  of  their 
arbitrary  and  cruel  acts,  or  even  to  have 
kept  any  record  of  them.  Their  chief  agent 
was  an  unprincipled  man,  known  as  captain 
Carstairs,  who  was  busy  not  only  in  search- 
ing out  victims,  but  in  creating  crimes  for 
the  purpose  of  extorting  money  from  un- 
offending individuals.  An  example  of  his 
proceedings  was  furnished  soon  after  the 
establishment  of  the  committee  of  public 
affairs  in  the  case  of  Mr.  James  Kirkton, 
an  outed  minister,  to  whom  we  owe  a  history 
of  the  church  of  Scotland.  This  affair 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  June,  1676, 
and  is  thus  related  by  Wodrow,  who  used 
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for  his  materials  Kirkton's  own  account  of 
it  and  the  records  of  the  council : — "  Mr. 
Kirkton,  about  the  time  mentioned,  one 
day  walking  in  the  street  of  Edinburgh 
about  noon,  was  accosted  very  civilly  by  a 
young  gentleman  (we  shall  afterwards  find 
iiim  to  be  captain  Carstairs),  and  another 
gentleman,  and  a  lackey ;  he  knew  none  of 
them,  but  came  afterwards  to  know  both  to 
his  cost.  Carstairs  desired  to  speak  a  word 
with  Mr.  Kirktou ;  to  which  he  answered, 
he  would  wait  on  him,  suspecting  no  evil. 
When  walking  off  towards  the  side  of  the 
street,  he  asked  the  other,  (James  Scott  ot 
Tushilaw,)  who  this  young  gentleman  was, 
for  he  was  perfectly  a  stranger  to  him  j 
Scott  answered  him  with  silence  and  staring ; 
and  then  Mr.  Kirkton  found  he  was  tre- 
panned and  a  prisoner.  However,  he  was 
glad  when  they  carried  him  to  a  private 
house,  and  not  to  the  prison,  which  was  near 
by.  The  place  they  brought  him  unto  was 
Carstair's  own  chamber,  an  ugly,  dark  hole, 
in  one  Robert  Alexander,  a  messenger,  his 
house.  As  soon  as  Carstairs  got  him  into 
his  chamber,  he  sent  off  Scott  and  his  foot- 
man, probably  to  bring  some  more  of  their 
companions.  When  they  were  gone,  Mr. 
Kirkton  asked  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
him.  Carstairs  answered,  '  Sir,  you  owe  me 
money.'  Mr.  Kirkton  asked  him  whom  he 
took  him  to  be,  and  told  him  he  owed  him 
nothing.  The  other  replied,  '  Are  you  not 
John  Wardlaw  ?'  Mr.  Kirktou  said  he  was 
not,  and  ingenuously  told  him  who  he  was. 
Then  Carstairs  said, '  If  you  be  Mr.  Kirkton, 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  you.'  Then  Mr. 
Kirkton  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  re- 
turned he  was  Scott  of  Erkiltoun,  whom 
indeed  he  did  pretty  much  resemble;  yet 
Mr.  Kirkton  knew  not  what  to  make  of 
him,  he  spoke  things  so  inconsistent.  After 
they  had  been  about  half  an  hour  together, 
Mr.  Kirkton  began  to  imagine  Carstairs 
wanted  money,  and  was  just  beginning  to 
make  some  insinuations  that  way,  when 
that  excellent  gentleman,  Mr.  Kobert  Bailie 
of  Jerviswood,  a  near  relation  of  Kirkton's, 
Andrew  Stevenson,  and  Patrick  Johnston, 
merchants  in  Edinburgh,  having  got  some 
information  of  Mr.  Kirkton's  circumstances, 
and,  with  some  difficulty  having  fallen  upon 
the  house,  came  to  the  door,  and  called  to 
Carstairs  to  open,  asking  what  he  had  to  do 
with  a  man  in  a  dark  dungeon  all  alone. 
Mr.  Kirkton,  knowing  the  voice  of  his 
friends,  took  heart,  and  got  up,  saying, 
'  There  be  honest  men  at  your  door,  who 
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will  testify  what  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not 
John  Wardlaw  :  open  the  door  to  them/ 
'  That,'  says  Carstairs,  '  I  will  not,'  drawing 
his  pocket-pistol ;  which  Mr.  Kirkton  per- 
ceiving, thought  it  high  time  to  act  for  his 
own  safely,  and  grasped  Carstairs  close  in 
his  arms  :  so  mastering  both  his  hands  and 
the  pistol,  they  struggled  awhile  on  the 
floor.  The  gentlemen  without  hearing  the 
noise,  one,  crying  out  murder,  burst  open  the 
door,  aud  parted  them  without  the  least 
violence  to  Carstairs,  and  as  they  aud  Mr. 
Kirkton  were  going  out,  they  met  Scott  and 
his  companion  returning.  Thus  Mr.  Kirkton 
escaped,  but  the  others  inclined  not  to  quit 
their  game  so,  but  resolved  to  turn  their 
private  violence  to  state  service,  and  to  go 
straight  to  Hattoun,  and  tell  their  own  story, 
who  presently  calls  the  council,  almost  in 
time  of  dinner,  as  if  all  Edinburgh  had  been 
in  arms  to  resist  lawful  authority.  When 
the  council  got  together,  Hattoun  tells  the 
story,  as  the  villains  had  represented  it  to 
him,  that  some  of  their  public  officers  had 
catched  a  fanatic  minister,  and  that  he  was 
rescued  by  a  numerous  tumult  of  the  people 
of  Edinburgh.  The  council  made  a  dili- 
gent inquiry  into  the  matter,  and  could 
find  nothing  in  it  to  fix  upon.  Mr.  Kirkton 
had  taken  care  to  inform  his  friends  that  it 
was  a  real  robbery  they  designed,  and  a 
little  money  would  have  delivered  him,  if 
he  and  Carstairs  had  got  leave  to  finish 
their  communing.  Jerviswood  was  brought 
before  them,  and  gave  them  a  very  candid 
account  as  above ;  and  when  the  council 
had  gone  their  utmost,  they  could  find  no 
more  in  it ;  and  many  of  them  were  of 
opinion  it  were  best  to  drop  it.  This  bishop 
Sharp  violently  opposed,  and  alleged,  if 
Carstairs  were  not  supported  and  encouraged, 
and  Jerviswood  made  an  example,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  any  would  ever  prosecute 
fanatics,  and  insisted  with  such  vehemence, 
that  he  got  over  the  most  part  of  the 
counsellors  to  a  prosecution,  and  the  advo- 
cate is  ordered  to  form  a  libel  against  Jervis- 
wood. Next  council-day,  June  22nd,  'the 
lords  having  considered  the  libel  given  in 
by  his  majesty's  advocate  against  Mr. 
Robert  Bailie  of  Jerviswood,  for  his  rescu- 
ing Mr.  James  Kirkton,  and  deforcing  cap- 
tain Carstairs,  who  had  orders  to  apprehend 
Mr.  Kirkton,  find  the  libel  relevant,  and 
proven,  by  the  warrant  produced  by  the 
captain,  and  that  Jerviswood  is  guilty  of  an 
insolent  riot  and  deforcement,  aud  fine  him 
in  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  ap- 


point him  to  lie  in  prison  till  he  pay  it.' 
That  day,  I  am  told,  the  council  were  in  a 
terrible  rage,  so  that  when  several  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  had  got  in  to  see 
what  the  council  would  do  in  so  odious  a 
case,  the  question  was  stated,  whether  all 
the  people  in  the  lobby  should  be  im- 
prisoned or  not?  They  escaped  confine- 
ment but  by  one  vote.  The  council  remit 
to  the  committee  of  public  affairs  the  ex- 
amination of  Andrew  Stevenson  and  Patrick 
Johnston,  who  are  delated,  as  being  art  aud 
part  with  Jerviswood  in  the  deforcement; 
and  in  July  they  are  fined,  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  a  thousand  pounds  Scots,  aud  Mr.  John- 
ston in  a  thousand  marks ;  and  they  were 
to  continue  in  prison  till  payment." 

The  iniquity  of  this  proceeding  was  so 
great,  and  it  was  so  apparent  that  it  had 
originated  in  a  mere  attempt  of  Carstairs  to 
extort  money  (the  warrant  on  which  he  was 
pretended  to  have  acted  was  only  forged  by 
archbishop  Sharp  to  be  produced  at  the 
second  hearing  before  the  council),  that  it 
made  a  strong  sensation  not  only  in  Edin- 
burgh, but  throughout  the  kingdom.  Never- 
theless, so  utterly  did  the  court  disregard 
public  opinion,  that  it  was  made  a  pretext 
for  ejecting  from  the  council  several  noble- 
men who  were  not  agreeable  to  the  court, 
such  as  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  the  earls  of 
Dundonald  and  Dumfries,  and  one  or  two 
others,  who  were  accused  of  favouring  the 
fanatics ;  and  even  the  earl  of  Kincardine, 
on  the  same  pretence,  was  deprived  of  the 
secretaryship,  and  henceforward  this  latter 
nobleman  and  Lauderdale,  who  had  hitherto 
been  such  unscrupulous  allies,  became  bitter 
enemies. 

The  council,  thus  cleared  of  every  scrap  of 
liberality  or  patriotism  which  had  remained 
in  it,  pursued  its  course  of  arbitrary  persecu- 
tion more  energetically  than  ever;  and  they 
were  encouraged  by  the  readiness  with  which 
the  king  listened  to  their  worst  counsels. 
Many  of  the  victims  of  episcopal  tyranny  had 
sought  a  refuge  abroad ;  but  the  vengeance  of 
their  persecutors  followed  them  even  there, 
for  the  king  had  already  made  applications 
to  the  states-general  to  expel  them  from 
Holland,  where  they  had  hitherto  found  an 
undisturbed  asylum,  but  he  met  with  a  steady 
refusal.  The  king  now  repeated  the  demand, 
not  i'i  general  terms,  but  with  regard  to 
three  individuals,  who  were  peaceably  re- 
siding at  Rotterdam.  These  were,  colonel 
Wallace,  who  had  fought  at  Pentland,  and 
Mr.  Robert  M'Ward  and  Mr.  John  Brown, 
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two  ministers  who  had  been  banished  from 
Scotland  at   the   beginning   of  the   king's 
reign.     In   the   summer  of  1676,    Charles 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  states-general,  in 
which  he  demanded  that  these  three  men, 
as  guilty  of  lese-majesty  against  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  territories,  a  demand  to  which  he  al- 
leged that  they  were  compelled  to  accede  by 
the  treaty  between  the  two  countries.     The 
states -general  refused ;  and  they  based  their 
refusal  upon  a  denial  that  the  treaties  obliged 
them  to  any  proceedings  against  persons  in 
the  position  of  these  exiles,  at  the  same  time 
requiring  that  a  copy  of  the  judgment  by 
which  they  were  now  fleclared  rebels  should 
be  sent  to  them.     This  judgment  was  not 
forthcoming,   but  Charles  sent  sir  William 
Temple  as  an  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
press  still  more  earnestly  his  demand ;  and 
the    states-general,    anxious    to   avoid    any 
quarrel  with  England  at  that  moment,  yielded 
to   Charles's  wish,    but  with   undissembled 
reluctance,  and  not  without  an  assertion  of 
their  own  independence.     In  a  letter  to  the 
king,  written  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1677, 
the  estates  said :  "  We  are  willing  to  testify 
how  sensible  we  are  of  the  honour  of  your 
friendship  and  good  will,  and  that  we  prefer 
it  to  all  other  considerations ;  assuring  your 
majesty  that  we  will  not  fail  to  cause  the 
said  M'Ward,  Brown,  and  Wallis  to  depart 
within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  treaties 
from  the  bounds  of  this  country.     We  find 
ourselves,  however,  obliged  to  represent  to 
your  majesty,  that  we  believe  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  the  obligation  of  the  treaties  is 
reciprocal,  and  that  according  to  the  laws  of 
this  country  we  cannot  by  our  letters  de- 
clare any  person  fugitive  or  a  rebel,  unless 
he  has  been  recognised  as  such  by  a  sentence 
or  judgment  of  the  ordinary  criminal  court 
of  justice;  and  that  your  majesty  could  not 
pay  any  regard  to  any  letters  of  ours  making 
a  similar  declaration,  unless  accompanied  by 
such  sentence  or  judgment.     And  as  thus 
we  cannot  require  of  your  majesty  to  remove 
any  one  from  your  kingdoms  as  a  rebel  or 
fugitive   on  a  simple    declaration    made  by 
our  letters,  so  we  assure  ourselves,  sir,  that 
your  majesty  will  not  in  future  require  us 
by  simple  letters  to  remove  any  person  from 
our  territories,  before  he  be  declared  a  fugi- 
tive or  rebel,  according  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  your  majesty." 
The  resolution  of  the  states-general  on  the 
case  of  the  three  fugitives  sets  out  still  more 
strongly  the  sentiments  under  which  they 
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acted,  and  their  opinion  of  this  act  of  ty- 
'anny.  They  there  said  :  "  It  is  found  good 
icreby  to  declare,  that  although  the  foresaid 
;hree  Scotsmen  have  not  only  not  behaved 
,nd  comported  themselves  otherwise  than  as 
;ood  and  faithful  citizens  of  these  states, 
jut  have  also  given  many  and  indubitable 
aroofs  of  their  zeal  and  affection  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  truth,  which  their  high 
mightinesses  have  seen  with  pleasure,  and 
lould  have  wished  that  these  could  have 
continued  to  live  here  in  peace  and  security. 
Considering  the  risk  they  run,  however,  and 
considering  with  what  pressing  earnestness 
his  majesty  has  repeatedly  insisted,  by  three 
several  missives,  and  verbally  through  his 
envoy  extraordinary,  and  with  great  reason 
apprehending  a  breach  between  his  majesty 
and  these  states,  as  sir  Temple  has  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  in  terms  that  cannot 
be  mistaken,  they  feel  themselves  necessi- 
tated, in  order  to  obviate  so  great  an  evil  at 
this  conjuncture,  to  cause  the  foresaid  three 
Scotsmen  to  withdraw  from  this  country ; 
and  that  consequently  notice  shall  be  given 
to  the  foresaid  James  Wallace,  Robert 
M'Ward,  and  John  Brown,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
good  intentions  of  their  high  mightinesses  in 
having  their  property  disposed  of."  Thus 
even  .this  affair  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the 
episcopalians. 

So  confident,  indeed,  had  Sharp's  faction 
become  in  their  influence  at  court,  that  they 
began  to  attack  Lauderdale  himself.  The 
duke  had,  in  the  heat  of  his  contest  with  the 
Hamiltonians,  felt  it  politic  to  hold  out 
hopes  of  favour  to  the  presbyterian.  party, 
lest  they  should  throw  themselves  entirely 
into  the  scale  against  him ;  and  Sharp  and 
his  partisans,  jealous  of  the  slightest  show  of 
favour  to  their  opponents,  cried  out  that 
Lauderdale  was  treacherous  to  the  cause  of 
the  church,  and  even  set  abroad  reports  that 
he  had  been  bought  over  by  his  opponents. 
The  duke  at  once  denied  that  there  was  any 
compact  between  him  and  the  "fanatics;" 
but  he  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  epis- 
copal movement  against  him,  that  he  at 
once  made  common  cause  with  the  bishops 
and  backed  them  in  all  their  arbitrary  and 
tyrannical  measures,  which  he  could  the 
easier  do,  as  he  was  now  relieved  from  all 
fear  of  his  opponents  in  parliament.  Lau- 
derdale hastened  back  to  Scotland,  and  was 
received  on  the  borders  with  servile  eagerness 
by  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  nobility. 
As  the  number  of  conventicles  had  been  in- 
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creasing,  and  the  presbyterians,  despairing 
of  any  further  indulgence  from  the  govern- 
ment, had  adopted  the  alternative  of  meet- 
ing in  arms  to  protect  their  preachers,  it 
was  determined  to  try  new  measures  for 
suppressing  them,  and  the  first  was  of  so 
preposterous  a  character  that  it  proved  al- 
together impracticable.  On  the  2nd  of 
August,  1677,  the  privy  council,  under  the 
influence  of  Sharp  and  his  committee  of 
public  affairs,  issued  a  proclamation  re- 
quiring all  the  landed  proprietors,  heritors, 
and  other  landowners,  to  enter  into  a  bond 
that  neither  they  nor  their  families,  nor 
their  tenants  or  families,  nor  even  the  ser- 
vants on  their  estates,  should  absent  them- 
selves from  the  parish  church,  or  be  present 
at  any  conventicles,  or  receive  or  support 
any  outed  minister  or  intercommuned  per- 
son. In  the  west,  where  presbyterianism 
was  strongest,  and  where  nearly  seventeen 
thousand  persons  were  intercommuued,  even 
the  supporters  of  government  saw  that  it 
was  impossible  for  any  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man to  answer  for  every  individual  on  his 
estate  who  might  chauce  to  be  at  a  meeting, 
or  be  accused  of  being  there,  or  to  talk  with 
any  one  who  was  intercommuned,  and 
meetings  were  held  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
postulating with  the  government  against 
the  bond.  These  representations  were  so 
far  effective,  that  the  bond  was  not  pressed, 
but  the  prelates  were  meditating  a  still  less 
justifiable  measure,  introductory  to  which 
the  cry  of  the  church  being  in  danger  was 
raised  louder  than  ever.  Reports  also  were 
set  abroad  by  the  prelates  of  an  intended 
insurrection  in  the  west,  and  an  accidental 
disturbance  was  laid  hold  of  to  give  an 
apparent  consistency  to  them.  Captain 
Carstairs,  who  has  been  already  mentioned 
as  the  creature  of  the  bishops,  had  been 
busily  employed  for  some  time  in  com- 
mitting a  variety  of  outrages  on  the  presby- 
terians  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Fife,  where 
he  rode  about  with  a  dozen  or  more  horse- 
men, acting  under  the  commission  of  the 
archbishop  alone.  In  the  beginning  of 
October,  he  recived  information  that  some 
six  or  seven  heritors,  who  had  been  inter- 
communed, were  assembled  in  the  house  of 
John  Ealfour  of  Kinloch,  and  he  imme- 
diately proceeded  with  his  company  to 
attack  them.  On  their  arrival,  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  who  happened  to  be  at  the  door 
and  not  expecting  any  attack,  was  fired  upon 
without  any  previous  warning,  by  the  fore- 
most of  Carstair's  men,  an  Irish  desperado  i 


named  Garret ;  but,  the  shot  having  failed, 
he  shut  the  door  and  retreated  into  the 
house,  while  Garret  dismounted  to  follow 
him.  But  the  gentlemen  in  the  house 
haying  taken  the  alarm,  one  of  them  fired 
out  of  the  window  and  wounded  Garret  in 
the  shoulder  so  that  he  fell.  Carstairs  and 
his  men  immediately  fired  in  at  the  windows, 
and  wounded  one  of  the  heritors  slightly. 
The  latter  now  sallied  forth,  made  a  brisk 
attack  on  their  assailants,  and  put  them  to 
flight,  killing  one  of  their  horses.  Garret 
received  some  further  sword  wounds,  of 
which  however  he  recovered.  Carstairs 
immediately  carried  information  of  this  oc- 
currence to  the  archbishop,  who  laid  it 
before  the  council,  and  it  was  at  once  de- 
clared to  be  a  high  act  of  rebellion  and  a 
resisting  of  lawful  authority.  This  happened 
at  a  conjuncture  when  the  bishops  on  one 
side  were  seeking  some  new  occasion  to 
misrepresent  the  presbyterians,  and  when 
the  king,  acting  with  Lauderdale  and  the 
duke  of  York  and  under  French  influence, 
was  anxious  to  find  an  excuse  to  keep  up 
a  standing  army  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  crushing  the  liberties  of  his  subjects,  and 
Lauderdale  proceeded  to  London  towards 
the  end  of  October,  and  there,  it  is  said, 
obtained  the  king's  approval  for  employing 
the  savage  highlanders  against  the  presby- 
terians in  the  west  of  Scotland. 

The  council  in  Scotland,  meanwhile,  had 
been  pursuing  measures  which  were  evi- 
dently intended  to  seek  excuses  for  this 
violent  project,  or  at  least  to  cover  their 
plans  and  deceive  the  people.  On  the  175th 
of  October,  they  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  earls  of  Glencairn  and  Dun- 
donald  and  the  lord  Ross : — "  My  lords, 
there  having  been  frequent  informations 
sent  in  here,  of  extraordinary  insolencies 
committed  not  only  against  the  present 
orthodox  clergy,  by  usurping  their  pulpits, 
threatening  and  abusing  their  persons, 
and  setting  up  of  conventicle  houses,  and 
keeping  of  scandalous  and  seditious  conven- 
ticles in  the  fields,  the  great  seminaries  of 
rebellion;  but  likewise  of  the  great  preju- 
dice that  is  like  to  arise  to  his  majesty's 
authority  and  government,  and  to  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom  in  general :  we  did  there- 
fore think  it  necessary,  in  a  frequent  meet- 
ing' of  council  this  day,  to  require  your 
lordships  to  send  particular  expresses  with 
sure  bearers,  to  call  together  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  excise  and  militia  and  justices 
of  the  peace,  specified  in  the  list  here  en- 
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closed ;  and  when  they  meet  at  Irvine,  the 
2nd  day  of  November  next,  that  you  seri- 
ously represent  to  them,  how  highly,  in  his 
majesty's  name,  we  resent  the  foresaid  out- 
rages and  affronts  done  to  the  government 
in  the  shires  of  Ayr  and  Renfrew,  which 
have  been  frequently  represented  to  be  the 
most  considerable  seminaries  of  rebellion  in 
this   kingdom;    though   none    hath    more 
eminently  tasted  of  his  majesty's  clemency, 
nor  hath  his  majesty  indulged  any  shire  so 
much    as   these :    and   albeit   his  majesty's 
service,  and  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom,  would 
require  such  severe  courses  to  be  taken,  for 
curbing    those    insolencies    as   might   very 
much  prejudge  (prejudice)  the  heritors  of 
those   shires,  yet  his  majesty  and   council 
being  further  desirous  to  make  them  inex- 
cusable, and  to  the  end  that  the  kingdom 
may  see  that  the  prejudice  of  heritors  shall 
arise  from  their  own  negligence ;  therefore, 
we  thought  fit,  that   the  foresaid   persons 
should  be  called  together  in  a  meeting,  and 
under  characters  allowed  for  that  effect  by 
act  of  parliament,  that  they  may  deliberate 
upon  and  take  such  effectual  course  in  the 
affairs  of  the  said  shires,  and  for  quieting 
the  same  in  obedience  to  his  majesty's  laws 
(which  are  the  true  and  only  rule  of  loyalty 
and  faithfulness),  as  may  prevent  the  neces- 
sary and  severe  courses  that  must  be  taken 
for  securing  the  peace  in  those  parts;  in 
which  if  they  fail  (which  will  be  thought 
strange,  where  there  is  no  force  to  oppose 
them),  we  are  fully  resolved  to  repress  by 
force   and   his  majesty's  authority  all  such 
rebellious  and  factious  courses,  without  re- 
spect to  the  disadvantage  of  the  heritors, 
whom  his  majesty  will  then  look  upon  as 
involved  in  such  a  degree  of  guilt  as  may 
allow  the  greatest  degree  of  severity  as  may 
be  used  against  that  country.     So  expecting 
you  will  represent  this  to  the  meeting,  and 
that  they  will  show  their  ready  compliance, 
we  are,   your  lordships,    &c."     Before  the 
persons  thus  called  upon  could  hold  their 
meeting   in  obedience  to  the  council,  the 
latter  body,  on  the  1st  of  November,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  had  received  informa- 
tion of  some  growing  disorders  and  insolen- 
cies in  the  western  shires,  drew  up  a  pro- 
clamation, to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of  an 
insurrection,  the  nearest  highlanders  should 
be  ordei'ed  to  meet  at  Stirling,  and  letters 
were  directed  to  be  written  to  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  ordering  them  to  have  their  vas- 
sals and  tenants  ready  to   respond  to  the 
first  summons  which  should  be  addressed  to 
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;hem.  It  was  further  thought  fit  that  arms 
and  ammunition  should  be  sent  to  Stirling; 
and  the  forces  at  Glasgow  were  ordered  to 
Palkirk,  and  their  numbers  at  the  same 
;ime  to  be  completed  by  new  levies,  while 
other  troops  which  had  been  ordered  to  the 
lighlands  were  countermanded.  On  the 
2nd  of  November,  the  heritors  who  had 
oeen  summoned  in  accordance  with  the  let- 
;ers  of  the  privy  council,  met  at  Irvine,  and 
after  considerable  discussion,  they  joined 
unanimously  in  three  resolutions  : — "  1st. 
That  they  found  it  not  within  the  compass  of 
their  power  to  suppress  conventicles.  2ndly. 
That  it  is  their  humble  opinion  from  former 
experience,  that  a  toleration  of  presbyterians 
is  the  only  proper  expedient  to  settle  and 
preserve  the  peace,  and  cause  the  foresaid 
meetings  to  cease.  3rdly.  That  it  is  their 
bumble  motion,  that  the  extent  thereof  be 
no  less  than  what  his  majesty  had  graciously 
vouchsafed  to  his  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland."  These  resolutions  were  sent,  with 
the  warmest  professions  of  loyalty,  to  the 
three  noblemen  to  whom  the  council's  let- 
ters were  directed,  and  who  attended  at 
Irvine  during  the  meeting ;  but  they,  know- 
ing how  unpalatable  they  would  be  to  the 
council,  declined  receiving  them.  The  gen- 
themen  who  composed  the  meeting,  how- 
ever, refused  to  alter  their  resolutions,  and 
it  broke  up  without  any  further  result. 

The  three  noblemen  now  returned  the 
following  letter  to  the  council,  which  was 
read  in  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember : — "  My  lords,  we  received  the  coun- 
cil's order  on  Sunday  last  at  night,  and  used 
all  dispatch  in  sending  expresses,  and  went 
to  Irvine  yesterday  morning,  being  Friday 
November  2nd,  where  we  were  very  fre- 
quently (numerously)  met  by  all  who  were 
advertised,  to  whom  we  communicated  the 
council's  letter  to  us,  desiring  them  seriously 
to  deliberate  thereupon,  and  to  take  such 
effectual  course  for  quieting  these  shires,  in 
obedience  to  his  majesty's  laws,  and  sup- 
pressing the  disorders  therein  committed  : 
which  they  took  to  their  serious  considera- 
tion, and  continued  together  yesterday,  and 
much  of  the  night,  and  made  their  report  to 
us,  that  after  the  consideration  of  the  whole 
affair,  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  quiet  the 
disorders ;  which  they  desired  us  to  commu- 
nicate to  your  lordships.  We  are,  your 
lordships,  &c."  The  lords  of  the  council 
professed  to  be  highly  indignant  at  this 
reply,  and  they  now  made  no  secret  of  their 
design  of  raising  a  large  body  of  highlanders, 
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who  were  dreaded  everywhere  for  their  bar- 
barity and  propensity  to  rapine,  and  letting 
them  loose  upon  the  western  counties ;  and 
they  proposed  to  join  with  them  some  of  the 
standing  militia.  They  had  not  yet  received 
the  final  orders  from  court  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this  design,  but  they  made  so  sure  of 
them,  that  they  hastened  their  preparations 
for  carrying  them  into  execution  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  On  the  6th  of  De- 
cember, letters  were  sent  by  the  council  to 
the  eai'ls  of  Huntley,  Perth,  and  Airly, 
directing  them  to  put  their  men  in  a  posture 
of  marching,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness 
to  obey  their  call.  It  was  not  till  the  20th 
of  December,  that  the  king's  letter  arrived, 
but  it  was  full  and  unambiguous,  and  gave 
perfect  satisfaction  to  the  primate  and  his 
friends.  The  king  approved  of  the  council's 
plan  for  bringing  in  the  highlanders,  and 
gave  them  the  most  extensive  powers  to 
proceed  against  the  western  shires  as  they 
might  think  best.  On  the  26th,  the  com- 
mission for  raising  the  highlanders  was 
signed  by  the  privy  council,  and  directed  to 
the  principal  noblemen  in  the  north,  who 
were  commanded  to  "  convocate"  and  raise 
the  highlanders  within  their  bounds,  and  to 
be  with  them  at  Stirling  on  Thursday,  the 
24th  of  January,  and  in  their  march  thither 
they  were  "  to  take  quarter  for  their  money, 
and  to  force  quarter  for  their  money,  in  case 
the  same  shall  be  refused :  and  when  they 
are  arrived  at  the  town  of  Stirling,  the  day 
forcsaid,  we  hereby  command  him  and  them 
to  obey  such  orders  as  shall  be  sent  from 
our  privy  council,  their  committee  or  such 
person  or  persons  as  we  or  the  said  lords  of 
our  privy  council  shall  commissionate  to 
command  our  forces,  and  to  march  under 
their  command  wherever  they  shall  be 
ordered :  on  which  march,  we  hereby  au- 
thorise them  to  take  free  quarter,  according 
as  our  privy  council  or  their  committee 
shall  think  fit  to  order,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
seize  on  horses  for  carrying  their  sick  men, 
ammunition,  and  other  provisions ;  and  for 
their  encouragement,  we  hereby  indemnify 
them  against  all  pursuits,  civil  or  criminal, 
which  may  at  any  time  hereafter  be  in- 
tended against  them,  or  anything  they  shall 
do  in  our  service,  by  killing,  wounding, 
apprehending,  or  imprisoning  such  as  shall 
make  opposition  to  our  authority,  or  by 
seizing  such  as  they  have  reason  to  suspect, 
the  same  being  always  done  by  order  of  our 
privy  council,  their  committee,  or  of  the 
superior  officer ;  and  particularly  we  do 


hereby  give  them  all  such  power  and  in- 
demnity as  is  usual  and  necessary  for  such 
forces  as  are  raised  by  authority,  or  are  at 
any  times  commanded  to  go  upon  such  mili- 
tary expeditions."  Under  this  commission, 
the  army  which  was  popularly  known  as  the 
"  highland  host,"  prepared  to  march  into 
the  western  counties.  The  principal  chiefs 
who  were  called  out  were  the  marquis  of 
Athol,  and  the  earls  of  Mar,  Murray,  Caith- 
ness (the  laird  of  Glenorchy),  Perth,  Strath- 
more,  and  Airly,  and  at  Stirling,  on  the  day 
appointed,  they  were  joined  by  the  regular 
forces  under  the  earl  of  Linlithgow. 

These  preparations  alarmed  the  leading 
gentlemen  of  the  west,  who  consulted  to- 
gether and  resolved  to  go  up  to  court  and 
lay  the  real  state  of  affairs  before  the  king. 
But  Lauderdale  immediately  put  a  stop  to 
this,  for,  besides  addressing  letters  to  par- 
ticular individuals  ordering  them  to  attend 
upon  the  army,  he  procured,  on  the  3rd  of 
January,  an  act  of  council  forbidding  all 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  heritors,  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  council,  under  the  highest  penalties, 
and  requiring  all  between  sixty  and  sixteen 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  join  the 
army  when  called  upon.  A  new  bond  was 
now  sent  out  by  the  council,  which  the 
heritors  and  others  were  required  to  sign, 
and  in  some  parts  this  bond  was  accepted 
rather  than  risk  a  visit  from  the  "  highland 
host."  So  determined  were  the  council  to 
strike  terror  into  the  whole  population  by 
their  formidable  preparations,  that  on  the 
loth  of  January  they  ordered  a  train  of 
artillery  to  be  transported  from  Edinburgh 
to  Linlithgow,  from  thence  to  Kilsyth,  and 
finally  to  Glasgow.  On  the  18th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  council  appointed  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  attend  and  go  along  with 
the  army,  and  this  committee  received  a 
very  extensive  commission  and  very  large 
powers.  The  names  of  its  members  were 
the  marquis  of  Athol,  the  earls  of  Mar, 
Murray,  Glencairn,  Wigton,Strathmore,  Lin- 
lithgow, Airly,  Caithness,  and  Perth,  and  the 
lord  Ross.  Of  these  eleven,  nine  were  com- 
manders in  the  army,  of  which  the  commit- 
tee was  to  authorise  the  proceedings,  so  that 
in  fact  it  was  equivalent  to  placing  the  coun- 
try absolutely  at  the  discretion  of  the  military. 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county  of 
Ayr  met,  and,  anxious  to  avert  the  impend- 
ing calamity,  appointed  a  deputation  to 
proceed  to  Edinburgh  and  expostulate  with 
the  council.  They  were  to  represent  the 
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peaceableness  of  their  county,  and  that 
"  albeit  their  people  were  indeed  addicted  to 
conventicles,  and  thought  they  had  princi- 
ple and  solid  reason  for  so  being,  yet  this 
was  only  in  those  parishes  which  were 
denied  the  benefit  of  the  indulgence;  and 
that  not  only  in  their  shire,  but  likewise  in 
the  better  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  same 
mild  course  which  his  majesty  had  taken 
with  his  other  kingdoms  would  certainly 
prove  the  most  infallible  means  to  put  a 
period  to  these  alleged  disorders ;  which, 
even  yet,  they  were  not  without  hope  to 
attain  from  the  benign  disposition  of  their 
prince,  and  their  lordships'  intercession ; 
that  finally,  as  they  were  not  conscious  to 
themselves  of  a  disloyal  thought,  so  they 
could  not  discern  the  least  tendency  in  the 
people  to  disorder  or  rebellion ;  and  there- 
fore humbly  they  deprecate  that  severe  pro- 
cedure of  sending  among  them  so  inhumane 
and  barbarous  a  crew."  On  their  arrival 
in  the  capital,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  mani- 
fested his  high  displeasure  by  refusing  to 
receiye  the  deputation  or  any  message  from 
them.  They  at  last  obtained  leave  to  make 
a  proposal  that  the  standing  army  alone 
should  be  employed  to  enforce  the  law  (for 
they  had  dreadful  reminiscences  of  the 
ravages  of  the  Highlanders  under  Montrose), 
and  they  offered  in  this  case  to  make  them- 
selves answerable  for  the  peace  of  the  whole 
shire,  but  this  proposal  was  peremptorily 
rejected.  They  were  theu  told  by  the 
council  that  nothing  would  satisfy  the  court 
except  their  immediately  signing  the  bond 
and  engaging  themselves  for  the  rest  of  the 
heritors  to  do  the  like.  This  the  gentlemen 
composing  the  deputation  refused  to  do; 
which  put  the  duke  of  Lauderlale  in  such  a 
"frenzy,"  that,  as  he  stood  at  the  council 
table,  he  bared  his  arms  above  the  elbows, 
and  swore  by  Jehovah  he  would  make  them 
enter  into  these  bonds,  whether  they  would 
or  no.  "  These  things,"  Burnet  remarks, 
"  seemed  done  on  design  to  force  a  rebel- 
lion, which  they  thought  would  be  easily 
quashed,  and  would  give  a  good  colour  for 
keeping  up  an  army.  And  duke  Lander- 
dale's  party  depended  so  much  on  this,  that 
they  begun  to  divide  in  hopes  the  con- 
federated estates  among  them,  so  that  on 
Valentine's  day,  instead  of  drawing  mis- 
tresses they  drew  estates,  and  great  joy 
appeared  in  their  looks  upon  a  false  alarm 
that  was  brought  them  of  an  insurrection, 
but  they  were  as  much  dejected  when  they 
knew  it  was  false." 
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Upon  the  24th  of  January,  "  The  northern 
army — [we  quote  from  Wodrow] — rendes- 
vous  at  Stirling,  where,  besides  other  pieces 
of  rudeness,  they  raised  fire  more  than  once. 
The  earls  were  their  colonels  when  regi- 
mented; their  lairds  and  chieftains  were  their 
captains ;  their  adherents  and  friends,  under- 
officers ;  and  the  very  scum  of  that  uncivil- 
ised country  were  their  common  soldiers. 
These,  with  the  Angus  militia,  and  some 
gentlemen  from  Perthshire,  march  from 
Stirling  the  25th,  and  with  the  regular 
forces  they  are  all  at  or  about  Glasgow  the 
26th.  Their  numbers  were  as  follow : — 
About  a  thousand  foot  of  regular  forces; 
the  Angus  militia  and  Perthshire  gentlemen 
about  two  thousand  two  hundred;  and  of 
the  highlanders  about  six  thousand;  the 
horse  guards  were  eight  score,  and  five  other 
troops  of  horse,  beside  the  several  retinues 
of  the  lords  of  the  committee  and  others 
waiting  on ;  and  a  vast  number  of  stragglers 
who  came  only  for  booty  and  plunder;  so 
that,  by  an  easy  calculation,  they  may  be 
reckoned  ten  thousand  in  all.  They  had  no 
small  store  of  ammunition  with  them,  four 
field  pieces,  vast  numbers  of  spades,  shovels, 
mattocks,  as  if  they  had  been  to  have  at- 
tacked great  fortifications.  They  had  good 
store  of  iron  shackles,  as  if  they  were  to 
lead  back  vast  numbers  of  slaves ;  and 
thumb-locks,  as  they  call  them,  to  make 
their  examinations  and  trials  with.  The 
musketeers  had  their  daggers  so  made,  as,  if 
need  were,  to  fasten  upon  the  mouth  of 
their  pieces,  and  maul  horses,  like  our  bayo- 
nets, not  yet  brought  to  perfection.  In 
this  posture  came  they  west." 

As  soon  as  the  highland  host  was  thus 
assembled,  the  council  began  to  adopt  new 
and  more  arbitrary  measures.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  February,  they  issued  two  pro- 
clamations, one  forbidding  all  landlords  or 
masters  to  receive  upon  their  estates  or  into 
their  employment  tenants  or  servants  who 
had  not  taken  the  bond ;  and  the  second 
forbidding  the  harbouring  or  rescuing  of 
tenants  or  cotters  who  refused  it.  As  these 
proclamations  failed  in  producing  the  efl'ect 
intended,  the  council  hit  upon  a  new  means 
of  oppression.  When  an  individual  felt 
himself  threatened  with  personal  violence 
from  another  individual,  he  obtained  against 
him  a  writ  of  lawburrows,  which  obliged 
him  to  give  security  for  keeping  the  peace. 
A  writ  of  lawburrows  was  now  issued  at  the 
suit  of  the  king  against  his  subjects,  and  all 
whose  peaceableness  the  court  thought  fit  to 
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doubt  were  required  to  give  security  for 
themselves,  wives,  children,  and  tenants,  in 
terms  of  the  bond,  arid  under  the  penalty  of 
double  their  yearly  rents,  and  any  other 
punishment  the  council  judged  right  to 
inflict.  They  were  further  ordered  to 
comply  with  these  orders  within  six  days 
after  the  charge  was  given,  or  be  declared 
rebels. 

Meanwhile  the  ravages  of  the  Highlanders 
were  of  the  most  destructive  kind.  "  It 
may  be  observed,"  Wodrow,  on  good  in- 
formation informs  us,  "  that  the  soldiers 
and  highlanders,  both  in  and  about  Glasgow 
and  the  shire  of  Ayr,  behaved  with  that 
exorbitant  rudeness  and  insolence,  as  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  a  conquering 
enemy.  To  say  nothing  of  the  free  quar- 
ters taken,  not  only  by  the  highlanders,  as 
soon  as  they  came  to  Stirling,  but  even  by 
the  standing  forces,  who  every  day  received 
the  king's  pay,  whithersoever  they  went  to 
the  westward  of  Glasgow,  and  also  by  the 
Angus  militia,  when  the  three  weeks  were 
out  for  which  their  shire  had  advanced  them 
pay :  these  I  pass,  because  their  commission 
may  seem  to  countenance  them  in  them, 
and  come  to  some  other  of  their  odd  prac- 
tices. The  avowed  disobedience  of  the 
common  sort  to  their  leaders  and  comman- 
ders deserves  our  notice,  both  as  a  proof 
and  the  fountain  of  their  unaccountable 
carriage.  Very  often  they  would  peremp- 
torily refuse  to  take  the  quarters  allotted  to 
them,  or  to  do  anything  else  that  went  cross 
to  their  own  barbarous  humours ;  and  ordi- 
narily thev  would  come  in  multitudes,  sixty, 
seventy,  or  eighty  together,  not  only  to 
gentlemen's  houses,  but  to  those  of  tenants 
and  cotters ;  yea,  that  length  some  of  them 
came,  as  to  present  daggers  to  the  breasts 
of  some  of  their  officers,  when  required  to 
restore  goods  to  such  whom  they  had  un- 
justly plundered.  When  this  was  often  and 
openly  done,  the  reader  will  guess  what  was 
to  be  expected  from  a  host  where  every 
mean  rascal  who  'had  impudence  enough, 
demeaned  himself  as  an  insulting  tyrant, 
without  any  possible  check.  Further,  these 
people  not  content  with  free  quarter  (which 
was  illegal,  and  used  to  make  people 
strain  themselves  beyond  their  power,  to 
satisfy  their  unreasonable  demands),  they 
openly  robbed,  upon  the  high  road  and  in 
houses ;  some  they  stripped  naked,  when 
several  miles  distant  from  their  houses,  and 
many  at  and  in  their  houses,  and  everywhere 
took  from  the  country-people  pots,  pans, 
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wearing-clothes,  and  everything  which  had 
been  made  for  them,  and  money  wherever 
they  could  reach  it ;  and  under  all  none  durst 
complain :  when  any  offered  but  to  do  it, 
they  were  knocked  down  and  wounded, 
and  the  whole  neighbourhood  was  dealt 
the  worse  with  upon  that  account ;  yea, 
people  saw  it  was  needless  to  complain.  And 
as  if  all  this  had  been  but  little,  they  pil- 
laged houses,  and  that  even  in  towns  privi- 
leged with  protections  ;  others  in  the  country 
they  broke  in  upon,  and  rifled  and  killed 
their  cattle,  far  beyond  what  they  made  use 
of  for  their  provision.  In  some  places  they 
tortured  people,  by  scorching  their  bodies  at 
vast  fires,  and  otherwise,  till  they  forced 
them  to  discover  where  their  money  and 
goods  were  hid  to  avoid  their  thievish  hands ; 
and  drove  away  vast  multitudes  of  horses, 
first  in  their  march  westward,  to  carry  the 
ammunition  and  royal  artillery,  as  was  pre- 
tended, and  then  in  their  return,  to  carry 
away  their  baggage,  spoil,  and  plunder. 
The  loss  by  all  this  cannot  be  computed  in 
any  exact  way.  Again,  those  scoundrels,  as 
if  they  had  been  possessed  of  the  power  of 
king  and  parliament,  without  any  warrant, 
imposed  their  tribute  in  several  places,  and 
threatened  the  burning  of  houses,  and  worse, 
if  they  were  denied;  a  crime  much  worse 
than  that  which  in  our  law  is  termed,  with 
relation  to  the  highlands  where  it  is  used, 
'  black  mail,'  which  is  punishable  with  the 
pains  of  theft  and  robbery.  The  meanest 
straggler  exacted  his  sixpence  a-day,  and 
the  modelled  forces  their  shilling  or  mark 
Scots  a-day,  and  their  subalterns,  captains, 
and  leaders,  their  twenty-pence,  half-crowns, 
and  crowns,  as  they  pleased  to  require  ;  and 
the  poor  country-people  were  forced  to  find 
it  or  borrow  it  for  them.  This  was  generally 
practised  by  highlanders,  besides  their  free 
quarter.  Over  and  above  all  this,  some 
poor  families  were  constrained,  merely  to 
gratify  them  in  their  excesses,  in  a  few  days 
to  expend  thirty  or  forty  shillings  sterling 
for  brandy  and  tobacco  to  them.  It  was  a 
common  practice  with  them,  to  go  from 
their  quarters  and  purchase  their  own  vic- 
tuals, and  at  their  return  to  compel  their 
proper  landlords  to  give  money  for  their 
absence  and  pay  for  what  they  bought ;  yea, 
to  pay  for  the  blank  men  who  were  not  in 
their  company,  but  they  pretended  should 
have  been  with  them.  In  other  places  they 
taxed  and  cessed  the  land,  at  the  rate  of  a 
penny  halfpenny  a-day  the  acre ;  and  in- 
stances can  be  given  where  one  small  com- 
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pany  this  way  gathered  eleven  pounds 
sterling  at  one,  another  sixty  dollars ;  and 
in  the  corner  of  one  parish  there  was  ad- 
vanced six  score  of  dollars  in  a  night  or 
two,  to  satisfy  tin's  lawless  and  exorbitant 
charge;  aud,  lastly,  after  they  received  this 
dry  quarter,  as  they  called  it,  the  poor  people 
gave  seven  score  of  dollars  to  save  them 
from  plunder,  and  yet  at  their  removal  the 
place  was  plundered  after  all.  To  crown  all, 
it  is  well  known  these  vile  miscreants,  openly 
in  cities  and  towns,  offered  to  commit  rapes, 
and  it  is  fit  to  draw  a  veil  over  their  excesses 
of  unnatural  and  horrid  wickedness  up  and 
down  the  country.  I  likewise  pass  the 
woundings,  beatings,  and  cutting  off  fingers 
and  hands,  of  which  I  find  some  complaints 
tabled  before  the  committee,  and  satisfac- 
tion promised ;  and  it  is  certain  all  these 
and  many  other  enormities  were  done  with- 
out the  least  punishment,  unless  it  were  a 
night's  detention  in  the  guard  sometimes. 
Yea,  too  many  of  their  leaders  and  officers, 
captains,  and  field  officers  also,  were  their 
encouragers  and  partakers  with  them  in 
those  villanies.  One  of  their  prime  com- 
manders was  heard,  upon  the  head  of  a  dis- 
contented regiment,  not  only  to  enjoin  them 
to  take  free  quarter,  and  whatever  else 
they  need,  but,  after  many  fair  promises, 
providing  they  would  stay  and  not  quit  the 
service,  he  gave  them  so  vile  and  lewd  an 
advice,  that  I  shall  not  repeat  it." 

The  sums  of  money  taken  from  the  people 
in  the  west  in  this  manner  were  very  great, 
but  as  much  more  was  destroyed  than  taken, 
the  exact  loss  could  never  be  estimated.  The 
whole  proceeding  was  so  disgraceful,  and  cast 
so  much  odium  on  its  authors,  that  some- 
thing like  a  feeling  of  shame  obliged  them 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  "  Experience  let  our 
managers  see,  that  the  west  country  would 
neither  sign  the  bond,  nor  yet  rise  in  arms, 
as  the  prelates  expected,  but  were  patient 
under  all  the  arbitrary  courses  taken  with 
them ;  and  some  of  them  began  to  be 
ashamed  they  had  tried  an  experiment,  as 
ineffectual  for  its  designed  end,  as  odious  in 
itself;  and  as  it  was  never  tried  before,  so  I 
hope  it  shall  never  be  attempted  afterwards. 
So  after  the  highlanders  had  wasted  the 
country,  though  they  liked  their  quarters 
very  well,  yet  they  marched  off,  except  five 
hundred,  who,  with  the  Angus  militia  and 
standing  forces,  continued  till  the  end  of 
April,  when  orders  came  to  dismiss  them. 
When  the  highlanders  went  back,  one  would 
have  thought  they  had  been  at  the  sacking 
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of  some  besieged  town,  by  their  baggage  and 
luggage.  They  were  loaded  with  spoil ;  they 
carried  away  a  great  many  horses,  and  no 
small  quantity  of  goods  out  of  merchants' 
ships,  whole  webs  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
some  silver  plate  bearing  the  names  and 
arms  of  gentlemen.  You  would  have  seen 
them  with  loads  of  bed-clothes,  carpets,  men 
and  women's  wearing-clothes,  pots,  pans, 
gridirons,  shoes,  and  other  furniture,  whereof 
they  had  pillaged  the  country ;  and  two  of 
their  colonels,  Airly  and  Strathmore,  are 
said  to  have  sent  home  great  sums  of  money, 
which  could  not  all  be  the  produce  of  their 
pay ;  and  no  great  wonder,  when,  from  one 
country  parish  by  calculation  it  was  found 
that  one  way  and  another  a  thousand  pounds 
sterling  had  been  exacted  and  got.  In  their 
return  homeward,  they  continued  to  take  free 
quarter,  and  this  without  restraint,  except 
that  now  and  then  a  few  country-people, 
without  arms,  would  set  upon  some  of 
them,  after  they  were  disbanded,  and  retook 
their  own  goods,  without  taking  anything 
but  what  belonged  to  themselves.  I  am 
further  told  by  one  who  was  present,  that 
the  students  at  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and 
other  youths  in  town  with  them,  stopped  the 
bridge  of  Glasgow,  the  river  being  high, 
against  near  two  thousand  of  them ;  neither 
did  they  permit  them  to  pass,  till  they  had 
delivered  the  spoil  they  carried  with  them, 
and  only  forty  of  them  were  allowed  to  pass 
at  once,  and  conveyed  out  at  the  west  port, 
and  not  suffered  to  go  through  the  town; 
that  the  custom-house  was  near-by  filled  with 
pots,  pans,  bed-clothes,  wearing  clothes, 
rug  coats,  gray  cloaks,  and  the  like;  but, 
unless  it  was  in  the  parish  of  Campsie,  where 
one  of  the  highlanders  was  killed,  I  do  not 
hear  of  any  other  resistance  made  anywhere." 
Immediately  after  the  calling  in  of  the 
highlanders,  the  council,  apprehensive  that 
some  of  the  noblemen  or  others  might  repair 
to  England  aud  make  a  true  representation 
of  the  state  of  affairs  to  the  king  or  to  the 
people  of  that  kingdom,  sent  forth  a  pro- 
clamation, forbidding  any  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman, under  the  most  severe  penalties,  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  Nevertheless,  some  per- 
sons of  influence  had  made  their  way  to 
court,  and  archbishop  Sharp's  faction  appear 
to  have  been  alarmed,  for  on  the  26th  of 
March  the  council  sent  two  of  their  number, 
the  earl  of  Murray  and  the  lord  Collington,  in 
haste  to  the  king,  with  the  following  letter  : — 
"  May  it  please  your  majesty,  Thcinsolencies 
committed  against  your  majesty's  authority, 
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which,    after    express   warrant   from   your 
majesty,  forced  us  to  arm  such  of  your  sub- 
jects as  were  pleased  to  offer  themselves,  did 
also  oblige  us  to  emit  a  proclamation,  dis- 
charging all  noblemen,  gentlemen,  heritors, 
and  magistrates  of  burghs,  to  depart  forth  of 
this    kingdom,   without   license   from   your 
majesty's  privy  council  during  that  service 
only ;  which  proclamation  is  suitable  to  your 
laws  and  the  constant  practice  of  council, 
and  was   necessary  upon   this   occasion   to 
prevent  the  departure  of  such  as  probably 
might  disappoint  any  security  that  was  to 
be    demanded   of  them   for    securing   the 
peace  of  this  kingdom,  or  any  assistance  that 
might  be  craved  from  them  in  this  your 
majesty's   sendee,  and   to  which  they   are 
liable    by  the  express  laws   of  the  nation. 
Notwithstanding    whereof,    we    have    good 
reason  to  believe,  that  after  our  endeavours 
were  ready  to  have  attained  the  wished-for 
effects,  some  of  those  who  were  obliged  to 
concur   in   prosecution   of    your   majesty's 
commands,  as  being  sheriffs,   and  enjoying 
other  offices  under  you,  have  not  only  re- 
fused  to   take   the    bond   offered   in    your 
name,    and   by   warrant    from   your   letter 
dated  December   llth,   or    to   secure    the 
peace,  being  charged   upon   their   refusing 
the  bond ;  but  have,  with,  much  noise  and 
observation,  gone  to  England,  in  contempt 
of  your  proclamation,  without  seeking  any 
license   from   your   council,   as  others   did, 
and    as    the    proclamation    required,    and 
which  was  never  refused  when  desired  by 
any  of  your  people  on  good   reasons;    by 
which  your    majesty's  authority,   in    your 
council  (which  is  the  great  source  of  your 
government  here)  is  highly  contemned,  not 
only  in  this  instance,  but  in  the  preparative, 
and  your  people  diverted  in  their  present 
obedience,  in  expectation  of  such  alterations 
as  are  promised  by  those  bold  undertakings ; 
some  being  induced  to  believe,  that  none 
durst    attempt   that  which    none   of    your 
people   ever   formerly    did,    without    extra- 
ordinary assurances.     But  we  who  remem- 
ber, with  much  gratitude,  with  how  much 
firmness  your  majesty  hath  owned  us,  and 
all  your  other  judicatories  (who  having  no 
design  but  what  may  tend  to  secure  your 
throne  and  people),    do,    with    all   humble 
confidence,  expect  that  your  majesty  will, 
by  your  princely  care  and  prudence,   dis- 
courage   all   such   endeavours    as    tend   to 
enervate  your  royal  authority,  and  affront 
your  privy  council.     In   pursuance  of  this 
our  duty,   and  to  prevent    such  ill  conse- 


quences as  might  ensue  on  this  new  and 
dangerous  preparative,  we  have  sent  two 
of  our  number  to  give  your  majesty  a 
most  exact  account  of  what  is  past,  and  who 
might  satisfy  such  doubts  as  might  occur  to 
your  majesty,  in  which  you  could  not  so 
well  be  satisfied  by  letters ;  and  the  earl  of 
Murray  having  been  constantly  present  in 
the  committee  in  the  west,  and  the  lord 
Collington  in  all  the  meetings  "and  com- 
mittee here,  and  both  being  of  a  known 
integrity  and  ability,  we  hope  may  be  fully 
able  to  confute  easily  such  unworthy  mis- 
reports  as  others  have  choosed  to  raise  now, 
as  formerly,  at  a  time  when  your  majesty  is 
like  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  war,  and  hath 
assembled  your  parliament  of  England. 
These  reflections  on  their  procedure,  and 
the  remedies  thereof,  are,  with  all  submis- 
sion, left  and  expected  from  your  majesty." 

The  proclamation  forbidding  noblemen 
and  others  to  quit  the  kingdom  was  followed 
by  another  forbidding  all  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  to  approach  the  capital,  which  of 
course  had  the  same  object  of  hindering 
personal  complaints  or  expostulations.  Pro- 
ceedings like  these  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  galling  to  the  nobles  of  Scotland,  to 
whatever  degree  they  might  have  lost  the 
independent  spirit  of  their  forefathers,  and 
while  many  acquiesced  in  silent  discontent, 
there  were  a  few  who  resisted  as  far  as  they 
dared  the  arbitrary  mandates  of  the  council. 
Among  the  latter  was  the  earl  of  Cassillis. 
Having  declined  to  take  the  bond  or  comply 
with  the  letters  of  lawburrows,  the  council 
proclaimed  him  a  rebel.  He  went  to  Edin- 
burgh to  justify  himself,  but  was  met  by  the 
proclamation  forbidding  noblemen  or  gentle- 
men to  repair  to  the  capital ;  upon  which  he 
disregarded  the  previous  proclamation,  and 
hurried  to  London,  where,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  he  ob- 
tained access  to  the  royal  ear.  The  king 
requested  him  to  put  down  his  complaints 
in  writing,  and  with  all  the  dangers  which 
at  that  time  attended  upon  such  a  document, 
he  courageously  placed  his  signature  to  the 
following  statement,  which  will  give  the  best 
narrative  of  his  case : — 

"  The  marquis  of  Athol,  earls  of  Mar, 
Murray,  Perth,  Caithness,  Strathmorc,  and 
others,  having  been  empowered  by  his  ma- 
jesty's privy  council,  to  raise  and  convocate 
the  Highlanders  within  their  respective 
bounds,  as  also  their  whole  vassals,  and  all 
others  under  their  command,  and  to  march 
to  any  place  where  the  council  or  committee 
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thereof  should  command  them,  and  in  their  j 
march  they  were  ordered  to  take  free  quar-  : 
ters,  and   were  indemnified  for  what   they  ; 
should   do,    by   killing,   wounding,    appre-  j 
bending,    or   imprisoning   such    as    should  I 
make  any  opposition,  or  such  as  they  should  : 
have  any  reason  to  suspect ;  as  by  a  com- 
mission given   to  each  of  them   from   the 
privy  council,  dated  the  26th  of  December 
last   does   fully   appear.     This   commission 
from  the  privy  council,  in  so  far  as  the  same 
doth  order  the  taking  of  free  quarters,  the 
earl  does  humbly  conceive  to  be  expressly 
contrary   to   the  5th   act  of  his   majesty's 
first   parliament,    wherein    it    is    declared, 
'That  his  majesty's  subjects  shall  be  free 
from   provision   and    maintenance    of    any 
armies  and  garrisons  which  shall  be  raised 
and   kept   in   the   country.'      The   earl   of 
Strathmore  and  others  being  warranted  by 
their  commission  to  convocate  the  militia  in 
the  shire  of  Angus  and  to  march  with  them 
into  the   west   country  upon   free  quarter, 
this  accordingly  was  done ;  notwithstanding 
by  the  25th  act  of  the  third  session  of  his 
majesty's  first  parliament,  the  militia  forces 
are  to  be  furnished  with  forty  days'  provi- 
sion from  the  shires  out  of  which  they  are 
raised,  and   the   country  to  be  free  of  all 
other    charge    for   their    maintenance.     A 
letter  of  the  3rd  of  January  following,   at 
the  command  of  the  privy  council,  was  sent 
by  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  to  the  earl  of 
Cassillis,  as  bailie  principal  of  Carrick,  to 
attend  the  committee  of  council  at  Glas- 
gow, the  26th  of  that  month,  and  to  receive 
and  obey  the  orders  of  the  committee.     In 
obedience   to  which  he  did  attend   at  the 
time    and  place   appointed.     The   lords   of 
the  committee,  by  their  order  at  Glasgow, 
the  29th  of  January,  commanded  him,  as 
bailie  principal  of  Carrick,  to  receive  from 
all  persons  in  whose  hands  the  militia  arms 
were,  the  whole  militia  arms  of  the  bailiary, 
as   swords,    pistols,    holsters,   &c. ;   and   all 
heritors,  life-renters,   and    others,   were   to 
bring  with  them  their  tenants,  cotters,  and 
servants,  with  their  arms  of  all  sorts,  mus- 
quets,  pistols,  swords,  pikes,  halberts,  locha- 
ber-axes,  dirks,  and  whingers,  to  be  delivered 
upon  oath  to  such  as  the  major-general  should 
appoint,  in  the  presence  of  the  earl  of  Cas- 
sillis or  his  deputes;  and  whosoever  should 
not  give  up  their  arms  upon  oath,  should  be 
quartered  upon  :  an  account  whereof  he  was 
to  return  at  Ayr,  the  7th  of  February  fol- 
lowing ;  which  was  done  accordingly.     The 
lords  of  the  committee    at    Avr,   by   their 
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warrant  of  the  7th  of  February,  did  order 
and  command  the  earl  of  Cassillis  to  destroy 
and   demolish    the    meeting-houses   within 
the  bailiary  of  Carrick,  and  to  raze  them  to 
the  ground,  or  to  destroy  or  burn  them  ; 
and  to  make  a  strict  and  exact  inquiry  into 
the  persons  who  built  them;  or  had  bcvu 
actors    and    abettors    thereof,    and    whose 
grounds  they  were  built  upon ;  all  which  he 
did  accordingly,  though  the  lords  would  not 
allow  him  any  of  the  standing  forces  nor 
the  gentlemen  his  friends  to  go  along  armed 
to  assist  him.     But  when  he  gave  the  lords 
an  account   that   he   had   demolished   and 
razed  them  to  the  ground,  they  did,  by  a   : 
new  warrant  under  their  hands,  command 
him  to  bring  back  the  timber  of  these  meet-   i 
iug-houses  to  the  same  place   where  they 
were  built,   and  to  cause  cut  it%to  pieces, 
and  there  to  burn  the  same  to  ashes ;  which 
accordingly  he  caused    do.     The   lords   of 
the  committee,  by  their  letter  from  Ayr  of 
the  9th  of  February,  did  ordain  the  earl  of 
Cassillis  to  publish  with  all  expedition  their  I 
proclamation  at  the  market-cross  of  May-  ' 
bole,  being  the  head  burgh  of  that  bailiary, 
and  upon  the  next  Sabbath-day  at  the  seve-  \ 
ral  parish  church  doors  within  the   same,  ' 
requiring    and    commanding    all    heritors, 
life-renters,  and  others,  of  the  said  bailiary, 
to  appear  before  the  lords  at  Ayr,  the  22nd 
of  February   next   following,    to   subscribe 
such   bonds  as  the   committee   should    ap- 
point;   which   proclamation   was  published 
accordingly.     Yet,  notwithstanding  the  earl 
of  Cassillis  had  given  ready  and  entire  obe- 
dience to  all  the  orders  and  commands  of 
the  committee,  upon  the  10th  of  February, 
that  is,  twelve  days  before  they  were  com- 
manded  to   appear,   fifteen    hundred   men 
were  sent  upon  free  quarter  into  the  j  uris-  j 
diction   of  Carrick,    most    of    whom    were  ! 
quartered  upon  the  earl  of  Cassillis's  estates  ;  ; 
whereby  not  only   free    quarters,   but   dry 
quarters,  plundering,   and  other  exactions, 
many  insolencies   and  cruelties   have  been 
committed,  too  tedious  and  lamentable  to 
report ;  of  all  which  proceedings  he  gave  an 
account  by  letters  unto  his  grace  the  duke 
of  Monmouth.     Upon   the   22nd   of  Feb- 
ruary, the  earl  of  Cassillis,  in  obedience  to  i 
the  proclamation,  together  with  all  the  heri- 
tors, life-renters,  and  others,  did  appear  at 
Ayr,  and  a  bond  being  tendered  to  him  to 
be  subscribed,  obliging  him  that  his  whole ' 
family,   tenants,   and  cotters,  and  their  re-] 
spective  families,  should  abstain  from  con- 
venticles, nor  should  reset,  supply,  or  com- 
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mune  with  forfeited  persons,  intercommuned 
ministers,  vagrant  preachers,  but  should 
endeavour  to  apprehend  them  ;  and  in  case 
their  tenants  and  others  should  contravene 
and  be  guilty,  they  were  to  be  presented  to 
the  judge  ordinary,  or  they  were  to  be  removed 
oft'  the  ground ;  and  if  he  should  fail  in  any  of 
these  particulars,  he  should  be  liable  to  the 
same  penalties  the  delinquents  had  in- 
curred. Which  the  earl  of  Cassillis  denied 
to  subscribe,  conceiving,  as  the  bond  was 
founded  on  no  law,  so  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  perform ;  and  that  such  practice 
was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  all 
other  nations.  Whereupon  a  libel  was  given 
in  against  him,  at  the  instance  of  his  ma- 
jesty's advocates,  charging  him  to  appear 
the  23rd  of  February,  before  the  lords  of 
the  committee,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion, 
for  being  at  conventicles,  and  other  crimes 
of  a  very  high  nature,  and  was  to  give  his 
oath  upon  the  verity  of  the  libel;  who  ac- 
cordingly did  appear,  and  upon,  examination 
he  did  depone  negatively,  only,  if  there  had 
been  any  conventicles  upon  his  ground,  or 
if  his  tenants  had  been  at  them,  he  knew 
no  further  thereof  than  by  hearsay,  he  him- 
self swearing  he  never  saw  any  such  con- 
venticles nor  any  of  his  tenants  present  at 
them.  At  that  time  also  the  lords  of  the 
committee  did  issue  out  another  proclama- 
tion, commanding  all  noblemen,  heritors, 
and  others,  who  would  not  subscribe  the 
bond,  to  sell  off  and  dispose  all  their  horses 
which  were  above  the  value  of  four  pounds 
sterling  price,  before  the  1st  of  March  next 
ensuing  ;  and  in  case  any  horse  above  that 
value  were  found  in  any  of  their  possessions 
after  that  time,  they  should  not  only  lose 
the  horse,  but  forfeit  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots  money.  Immediately 
upon  his  refusal  to  subscribe  the  bond, 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  cleared  himself 
by  oath  of  all  the  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
the  lords  appointed  a  messenger  to  charge 
him  with  letters  of  lawburrows,  to  enact 
himself  in  the  books  of  the  privy  council, 
that  his  wife,  children,  men,  tenants,  cotters, 
and  servants,  should  not  go  to  conventicles, 
and  other  disorderly  meetings,  under  the 
pain  and  penalty  of  double  his  valued  yearly 
rent;  and  in  case  of  failie  (failure),  he  was 
to  be  denounced  rebel  within  six  days. 
Upon  which  he  wrote  to  the  lords  of  the 
committee,  to  entreat  their  lordships  for  a 
week's  continuance  (prolongation  of  the 
time] ;  but  the  lords  did  refuse  to  grant  him 
such  a  favour.  Whereupon  he  did  imme- 


diately repair  to  Edinburgh,  to  attend  the 
privy  council,  and  to  offer  them  all  possible 
satisfaction,  according  to  law ;  but  upon  his 
coming  there,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
forth,  commanding  all  noblemen,  heritors, 
and  others  of  the  west  country,  to  depart 
out  of  Edinburgh  within  three  days  to  their 
own  houses ;  before  which  time  he  was 
actually  denounced  rebel  at  the  market- 
cross  of  Ayr,  being  the  head  burgh  of  the 
shire,  and  letters  of  caption  issued  forth 
against  him,  for  apprehending  his  person. 
Whereupon,  finding  himself  iu  so  great  a 
strait,  and  his  case  being  brought  to  such 
an  extremity,  and  not  knowing  how  to  find 
a  remedy  in  Scotland,  ;u; .  being  assured 
many  of  these  proceedings  were  illegal,  and 
not  warrantable  either  by  the  statutes  or 
customs  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  repair  to  his  sacred 
majesty,  as  being  the  fountain  of  justice, 
and  to  whose  sentence  and  determination 
he  is  content  to  submit  his  life  and  fortune ; 
being  assured  iu  his  own  conscience,  that 
he  has  not  nor  ever  shall  knowingly  violate 
any  of  his  majesty's  laws  or  commands; 
and  therefore  humbly  implores  his  majesty 
may  be  pleased  to  consider  his  case,  and  to 
examine  how  far  these  proceedings  against 
him  and  his  tenants,  and  the  usage  he  hath 
met  with  from  the  insolence  of  the  high- 
landers  and  others,  are  warranted  by  law 
and  customs  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. — 
CASSILLIS." 

The  spirited  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Cassillis 
found  imitators  in  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
and  about  sixteen  other  noblemen,  and  up- 
wards of  forty  gentlemen,  who  disregarded 
the  proclamation  forbidding  them  to  leave 
the  kingdom,  and  proceeded  to  London.  It 
was  this  which  gave  the  alarm  to  the  privy 
council,  and  caused  them  to  send  up  the 
earl  of  Murray  and  lord  Collington  with  the 
letter  to  the  king  we  have  already  given 
above.  The  king  at  once  indulged  them  by 
approving  their  proceedings,  but  he  was 
embarrassed  by  the  complaints  of  the  noble- 
men and  others,  who  had  now  been  joined 
by  the  earls  of  Athol  and  Perth,  two  of  the 
commanders  in  the  "  highland  host,"  and  he 
was  obliged  to  give  some  attention  to  them, 
the  more  so  as  their  presence  in  the  capital 
and  its  cause  was  producing  a  powerful  effect 
in  England.  The  parliament  of  England 
was  then  sitting,  and  alarmed  at  the  arbi- 
trary proceedings  in  the  north,  which  they 
looked  upon  as  the  precursors  to  similar 
outrages  on  their  own  liberties,  they  a'.'ain 
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petitioned    that   the   duke    of    Lauderdale 
might  be  dismissed  from  the  king's  councils, 
and  expressed  in  very  decided  terms  their 
disapprobation  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
government   of  Scotland.      Charles   would 
listen  to  no  complaints  against  Lauderdale, 
to  whom  he  gave  the  fullest  protection,  but 
he   thought   it  necessary  to  do  something 
towards   appeasing    the    threatened    storm, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  privy  council  of  Scot- 
land, "that  he  had  considered  the  repre- 
sentations made  to  him  by  some  of  his  sub- 
jects anent  the  late  methods  with  the  west 
country,  with  the  answers  and  replies,  which 
so  fortified  the  representations,  that  he  re- 
solved to  hear  and  consider  things  fully; 
but,  in  the  meantime,  commanded  that  the 
lawburrows   be  suspended   till   his   further 
pleasure  should  be  sent,  and  that   all  the 
forces  except  his  own  guards  should  be  dis- 
banded."    The  astonishment  of  the  council 
on  receiving  this  message  was  very  great, 
for  they  expected  that  they  were  going  to 
receive  full  encouragement  and  impunity  in 
the  course  they  were  running,  and  they  had 
never  supposed  but  the  earl  of  Cassillis  would 
have  been  sent  back  at  once  to  Scotland  to 
be   put  upon   his   trial.     In   all   haste,  sir 
George  Mackenzie  was  dispatched  to  court, 
with  instructions  to  urge  upon  the  king  the 
danger  likely  to  arise  from  the  ill-timed  in- 
terference of  these  noblemen  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  "fanatics."    His  representa- 
tions went  so  far,  that  the  king  was  persuaded, 
though  only  with  great  difficulty,  to  admit 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  and  as  many  of  the 
other  noblemen  as  their  patience  and  means 
had  allowed  to  stay  with  him  to  an  audience. 
They  were  then  told  that  they  had  been 
guilty  of  contempt  of  the  royal  authority  in 
leaving  the  kingdom  contrary  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  privy  council.     They  replied 
to  this  that  it  had  ever  been  the  privilege  of 
the  Scottish  nobility  to  approach  the  throne 
freely,  and  that  there  was  never  a  greater 
necessity  for  their  doing  so  than  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when,  in  a  time  of  profound 
repose,  a  host  of  barbarians  had  been  intro- 
duced to  press  illegal  bonds  and  to  exercise 
all  the  atrocities  of  war  on  a  peaceful  people. 
"Despairing  to  obtain   any  redress,"   they 
said,  "  or  to  be  allowed  to  pursue  measures 
which,  in  their  opinion,  would  have  preserved 
and  would  still  restore  tranquillity  to  their 
distracted  country,  represented  as  disloyal 
only  by  the  foulest  calumny,  had  now  re- 
paired to  the  royal  presence  as  their  best 
refuge,    and    implored   from   his    majesty's 
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justice  more  lenient  and  legal  treatment." 
The  envoys  of  the  Scottish   privy   council 
pretended  that  they  had  gone  no  further 
than  was  necessary  to  prevent  a  rebellion, 
which  was  on  the   point  of  breaking  out, 
talked  of  the  exemplary  moderation  of  the 
highlandcrs,  and  said  that  they  had  been 
obliged   to   have    recourse    to    them    only 
because  the  noblemen  who  were  now  com- 
plaining had  neglected   to   do   their  duty. 
The  noblemen,  in  answer  to  this,  described 
the  enormities  of  the  case  in  such  terms, 
that   the   king   himself  was  moved  to  say 
more  than  once  that  these  were  horrid  things 
indeed,  but   under  cover  of  this  apparent 
commiseration,   he  tried   insidiously  to  get 
them  to  set  their  grievances  down  in  writing, 
and  under  their  signatures.     They  required 
a  security  that  this   paper  should   not   be 
made  use  of  against  them,  if  they  gave  it  in, 
but  the  king  only  offered  them  the  word  of 
a  prince,   and  they  declined.     When  they 
were  about  to  retire,  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
dropped  on  his  knee  and  requested  to  be 
allowed  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  which  was 
refused,  Charles  putting  both  his  hands  be- 
hind his  back,  that  he  might  not  be  able  to 
reach  them ;  and  he  stood  in  this  posture 
till  their  departure.    Three  days  afterwards, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  he  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  which 
shows   how   little   those   who   in   any  way 
resisted   the    arbitrary   proceedings   of  the 
court  had  to  expect : — "  Charles  R.  Right 
trusty,  &c.     We  greet  you  well.     The  incli- 
nation we  have  to  distribute  justice  equally 
to  all  our  subjects,  and  the  desire  we  have 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  our  privy  council, 
did  prevail  with  us  to  hear  what  could  be 
said  against  some  late  proceedings  in  that 
our    ancient   kingdom,  for   repressing  field 
conventicles  and  other  disorders ;  and  now, 
after   full   information   from   such  as  were 
authorised  by  you  to  attend  us,  and  hearing 
such  as  pretend  they  were  injured,  we  do, 
as  formerly,  fully  approve  your  proceedings ; 
and  the  rather  that,  after  trial  taken  by  us, 
we  find  that  such  as  complained  refuse  to 
sign  any  complaint  against  those  proceed- 
ings as  illegal.     We   have  thought  fit  for 
obviating  such  clamours  for  the  future,  to 
declare  that  we  are  highly  dissatisfied  with 
such    as   have    caused  these  clamours,  and 
that   we   will,    on    all    occasions,    proceed 
according  to  our  laws  against  such  as  en- 
deavour to  lese  our  prerogative,  oppose  out- 
laws and  our   privy  council.     We  do  also 
recommend  to  you  to  take  all  such  legal 
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courses  as  may  maintain  our  authority, 
secure  the  peace  of  that  our  kingdom,  and 
support  the  government  of  the  church,  as  it 
is  now  established  by  law.  In  doing  whereof, 
you  may  rest  fully  assured  of  our  assistance 
and  protection  upon  all  occasions :  and  so 
we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Given  at  our 
court  at  Whitehall,  the  28th  of  May,  1678, 
and  of  our  reign  the  thirtieth  year.  By  his 
majesty's  command. — LAUDERDALE." 

For  some  reason  or  other,  amid  all  these 
threatening  circumstances,  the  hopes  of  the 
presbyterians  were  raised,  and  they  believed 
that  now  the  king  had  heard  the  truth  from 
the  Scottish  noblemen,  he  would  grant 
them  indulgence.  The  consequence  was  a 
great  and  sudden  increase  of  conventicles, 
and  many  of  the  highlanders,  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  began  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  southern  brethren.  Ex- 
aggerated reports  were,  as  usual,  sent 
by  the  privy  council  to  the  king,  which 
produced  a  letter  in  the  following  terms, 
dated  on  the  7th  of  May : — "  Charles  R. 
Right  trusty,  &c.,  we  greet  you  well.  After 
full  and  satisfactory  information  from  the 
lords  commissionate  by  you  here,  of  what 
hath  been  done  by  you  in  our  service,  we  do 
again  approve  of  your  proceedings  and  your 
care,  assuring  you  of  our  favour,  assistance, 
and  protection,  upon  all  occasions  :  and  for 
the  more  effectual  demonstration  thereof, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  signify  to  you,  and 
by  you  to  our  people  there,  that  we  are 
firmly  resolved  to  own  and  assert  our 
authority,  so  as  it  may  equally  encourage 
you,  and  discourage  all  such  as  by  seditious 
practices  endeavour  to  asperse  you  and 
lessen  our  authority  and  prerogative  :  and 
finding  by  good  information  that  the  fanatics 
there,  expecting  encouragement  from  such 
as  oppose  you,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
present  juncture  of  affairs  here,  have  of 
late,  with  great  insolence,  flocked  together 
in  open  and  field  conventicles,  those  rendez- 
vouses of  rebellion,  and  have  dared  to  op- 
pose our  forces.  Though  we  neither  need 
nor  do  fear  such  insolent  attempts,  yet, 
from  a  just  care  of  our  authority,  and  kind- 
ness to  our  subjects  there,  we  have  thought 
fit  to  order  some  more  forces  to  be  levied, 
and  for  that  effect  we  have  commanded  the 
lords  of  our  treasury  to  take  an  effectual 
course  for  providing  what  money  we  shall 
find  necessary  for  raising  and  maintaining 
those  troops  at  our  charges.  We  shall  ex- 
pect a  speedy  and  exact  account  of  what 
number  and  quality  of  troops  may  be  neces- 


sary upon  this  occasion,  to  the  end  we  may 
direct  commissions,  and  give  such  orders 
as  we  shall  find  requisite;  and  for  doing 
this,  this  shall  be  your  warrant.  And  so  we 
bid  you  heartily  farewell. — LAUDERDALE." 

This  proclamation  was  soon  followed  by 
another  measure  tending  to  the  same  ob- 
ject. It  was  considered  right  that  the 
Scottish  people  should  pay  for  the  instru- 
ments oppressing  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  seems  to  have  struck  the  state 
managers  that  the  moment  when  so  many 
of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  op- 
position were  absent  in  England,  might  be 
seized  with  advantage  to  hurry  through  the 
elections  of  the  estates  in  the  interest  of  the 
court.  Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  May, 
there  appeared  a  proclamation  from  the 
king  announcing  that,  "  the  great  kindness 
we  bear  to  that  our  ancient  kingdom  hath 
at  all  times  inclined  us  to  be  very  watchful 
over  all  its  concerns,  and  considering  that 
all  kings  and  states  do  at  present  carefully 
secure  themselves  and  their  people,  by  pro- 
viding against  all  such  foreign  invasions 
and  intestine  commotions  as  may  make 
them  a  prey  to  their  enemies,  and  that  it 
is  not  fit  that  that  our  kingdom  should  only 
of  all  others  remain  without  defence,  es- 
pecially at  a  time  wherein  those  execrable 
field  conventicles  (so  justly  termed  in  our 
laws  the  rendezvouses  of  rebellion)  do  still 
grow  in  their  numbers  and  insolence  ; 
against  all  which  our  present  forces  cannot 
in  reason  be  thought  a  suitable  security. 
Therefore,  and  that  we  may  be  the  better 
enabled  to  raise  some  more  forces,  for 
securing  that  our  kingdom  against  all 
foreign  invasions  and  intestine  commotions, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  the  most  equal 
and  regular  way,  and  let  the  world  see  the 
unanimous  affection  of  our  people  to  us,  we 
have  thought  fit  to  call  a  convention  of  the 
estates  of  that  our  ancient  kingdom,  to 
meet  at  Edinburgh  upon  the  twenty-sixth 
day  of  June  next  to  come."  The  elections 
were  carried  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court,  and  when  the  estates  met,  the  repre- 
sentatives vied  with  each  other  in  the  ex- 
tent of  their  servility.  It  was  agreed  that 
five  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse 
should  be  raised,  and  a  grant  of  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  pounds  Scots,  to  be  raised 
in  five  years  by  a  cess,  was  voted  for  their 
support.  At  the  same  time  the  convention 
passed  a  strong  declaration  of  their  devoted 
loyalty  and  of  their  confidence  in  Lauder- 
dale  and  approval  of  his  government. 
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Out  of  doors,  this  cess  was  looked  upon 
with  great  dissatisfaction,  for  it  was  well 
known  that  the  greater  part  of  the  money 
was  to  be  distributed  among  the  creatures 
of  the  court,  who  were  to  have  commissions 
as  the  officers  of  the  new  levies.  Among 
the  presbyterians,  the  cess  gave  rise  to  an 
unexpected  and  an  injurious  division.  As 
the  act  stated  that  the  money  was  raised  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  suppressing  conventicles, 
which  was  equivalent,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
presbyterians,  to  suppressing  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel,  the  more  zealous  of  the 
ministers,  and  especially  the  younger  men, 
thought  that  the  payment  of  the  cess  ought 
to  be  resisted.  Many,  however,  of  the 
older  and  more  experienced,  who  were 
joined  by  all  those  who  had  accepted  the 
indulgence,  thought,  on  the  contrary,  that 
the  cess  ought  to  be  paid  quietly,  because, 
as  a  forced  exaction,  it  could  not  imply  a 
voluntary  assistance  to  the  enemies  of  the 
gospel,  while  resistance  would  only  expose 
them  to  greater  and  unnecessary  severities. 
At  all  times  like  this  we  are  describing, 
there  are  those  who  seek  persecution,  and 
those  who,  with  equal  sincerity  in  the 
cause,  are  willing  to  avoid  it;  but  there 
were  in  this  case  some  who  wished  to  steer 
a  middle  course,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  pay  the  cess,  but  under  a  protest 
that  they  did  not  give  it  intentionally  for 
the  raising  of  the  soldiers,  but  merely  in  ac- 
cordance with  Christ's  injunction  to  render 
unto  Csesar  the  things  which  were  Caesar's. 
These  formed  but  a  small  party;  but  the 
dispute  itself  led  to  a  degree  of  disunion 
which  was  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the 
presbyterians. 

The  prelates  now  had  everything  their 
own  way,  and  the  committee  of  public 
affairs  proceeded  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. It  was  actually  made  criminal  to  be 
suspected  of  being  suspected,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  if  any  number  of  persons  were 
found  together  in  the  fields  anywhere  near 
where  a  conventicle  had  been  held,  or  was 
going  to  be  held,  such  persons  should  be 
arrested  and  considered  as  attending  on  the 
conventicle.  The  sheriffs  were  suspected  as 
not  being  in  general  sufficiently  zealous  and 
severe  against  the  presbyterians,  and  as  they 
chose  their  own  deputes,  the  latter  shared 
in  the  same  suspicion.  The  prelates,  there- 
fore, considered  it  necessary  to  have  crea- 
tures of  their  own  who  would  more  rigidly 
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execute  the  acts  of  council,  and  they  ob- 
tained the  erection  of  a  new  officer  in  each 
shire,  whose  duties  were  those  of  a  sheriff 
depute,  but  who  was  called  a  sheriff  bailie- 
depute,  and  was  nominated  by  the  crown, 
which  meant,  of  course,  by  the  committee 
of  public  affairs.  The  sole  business  of  this 
new  officer  was  to  execute  the  laws  and  acts 
of  council  against  those  who  were  anyways 
implicated  in  the  holding  of  conventicles,  or 
who  had  intercourse  with  intercommuned  per- 
sons, and  they  were  invested  with  the  powers 
of  justices  of  the  peace.  The  military  in 
each  district  were  placed  under  their  orders, 
and  they  were  ordered  to  disperse  all  con- 
venticles by  force,  and  were  by  anticipation 
pardoned  for  any  slaughter  or  wounding 
they  might  commit.  They  were  also  armed 
with  extraordinary  powers  over  the  persons 
and  goods  of  all  suspected  people,  and  they 
might  take  anybody's  house  they  thought 
necessary  as  a  garrison.  All  the  acts  against 
the  presbyterians  were  now  carried  out  in 
such  a  rigorous  and  inquisitorial  manner, 
that  the  conventicles  began  to  assume  ex- 
actly the  form  which  the  government  wished 
for  an  excuse  for  still  more  hostile  proceed- 
ings. The  arming  of  the  presbyterians  was 
now  carried  on  upon  so  extensive  a  scale, 
that  each  conventicle  appeared  more  like  a 
little  army,  than  a  meeting  for  religious 
worship,  and  as  the  possession  of  arms  and 
the  meeting  together  in  such  numbers  ren- 
dered some  of  the  attendants  bolder  and 
more  violent  in  their  zeal,  scenes  occurred 
which  might  be  easily  laid  hold  of  as  han- 
dles for  misrepresenting  the  principles  and 
designs  of  the  whole  body.  This  new  fea- 
ture and  the  popish  plot  in  England  served 
for  further  excuses  for  maintaining  and  re- 
inforcing a  standing  army.  As  the  power 
of  the  committee  for  public  affairs  had  been 
considerably  extended,  and  three  were  made 
a  quorum,  which  number  seems  almost 
always  to  have  consisted  of  the  two  arch- 
bishops and  the  bishop  of  Galloway,  the 
whole  odium  of  these  proceedings  fell,  and 
probably  not  unjustly,  on  the  prelates ;  and 
the  violence  of  the  curates,  which  actually 
drove  more  people  to  the  conventicles  than 
would  otherwise  have  gone,  kept  up  and 
exasperated  the  general  irritation,  which 
was  now  rapidly  making  people  ripe  for  an 
insurrection.  The  new  sheriff  deputes  were 
chosen  with  care,  and  were  generally  un- 
principled and  unscrupulous  executors  of 
the  orders  they  received  from  their  supe- 
riors. One  of  those  who  rendered  himself 
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most  obnoxious,  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  i 
Oarmichael,  a  bankrupt  citizen  of  Edin-  j 
burgh,  who  had  been  selected  by  the  arch- 
bishop as  a  fit  agent  to  hunt  out  the  pres-  [ 
byterians  in  the  county  of  Fife,  his  own  ; 
diocese.  The  outrages  which  he  committed  j 
as  sheriff-depute  there  were  calculated  to 
drive  those  against  whom  they  were  directed 
to  the  utmost  pitch  of  desperation.  Many 
of  the  smaller  proprietors  of  land  were  ab- 
solutely ruined;  and  their  families  and 
servants  were  exposed  to  every  kind  of  bar- 
barity to  force  them  to  give  evidence  which 
would  serve  the  purposes  of  the  persecutors. 
The  sick,  and  even  females  in  childbirth, 
were  treated  with  infamous  brutality;  and 
women  and  children  were  not  only  turned 
out  of  their  houses  with  no  other  means  of 
sustenance  except  begging,  but  those  who 
should  dare  to  extend  their  charity  to  them 
were  threatened  with  the  most  grievous 
penalties.  The  country  was  filled  with  out- 
lawed men,  many  of  whom  had  held  a  re- 
spectable position  in  the  world,  and  had 
lived  in  comparative  affluence,  but  who  now 
skulked  from  one  hiding-place  to  another, 
and  who  were  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts. 
Such  men  became  naturally  desperate,  and 
they  were  ready  to  enter  upon  any  enter- 
prise against  their  oppressors.  A  party  of 
these  outlawed  heritors,  among  whom  the 
names  have  been  preserved  of  David  Hack- 
ston  of  Rathillet,  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch, 
James  Russell  of  Kettle,  Andrew  Gibson, 
two  Hendersons,  William  Dalziel,  and  Bal- 
four of  Gilston,  resolved  to  avenge  the  suf- 
ferings of  themselves  and  their  brethren  by 
the  murder  of  the  odious  Carmichael,  whom 
they  reckoned  on  intercepting  at  a  hunting 
match  at  which  they  learnt  that  he  was  to 
be  present  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
3rd  of  May,  1679,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cupar. 

On  that  day  nine  conspirators  took  their 
post  to  watch  their  victim,  who,  however, 
having  received  information  that  suspicious 
characters  had  been  seen  lurking  about,  left 
the  hunting  party  early,  and  escaped  the 
danger.  After  waiting  some  time  in  vain, 
the  conspirators  became  aware  that  their 
design  had  failed,  and  were  preparing  to 
separate,  when  a  boy  arrived  from  one  of 
their  friends,  Robert  Black  of  Baldinny, 
with  information  that  archbishop  Sharp 
was  at  Ceres,  and  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  returning  by  way  of  Blebo-hole,  near  the 
spot  where  they  were  waiting  for  Carmichael. 
It  struck  them  as  if  providence  had  iuter- 
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fered  to  disappoint  them  of  the  minor  of- 
fender in  order  to  throw  into  their  power 
their  greatest  and  bitterest  enemy,  and  one 
of  them  exclaimed,  with  warmth,  "Truly,  this 
is  of  God !  he  is  delivered  into  our  hands." 
It  was  immediately  resolved  that  the  pri- 
mate should  be  slain,  one  only,  Hackston  of 
Rathillet,  dissenting,  on  the  grouuds  that  it 
was  one  of  those  important  acts  which 
should  not  be  done  hastily  or  without  ma- 
ture deliberation,  and  that  he  himself, 
having  had  a  private  quarrel  with  the  pre- 
late on  the  subject  of  tithes,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  act  from  personal  motives.  He 
therefore  declined  taking  an  active  part  in. 
the  exploit,  but  declared  that  he  would 
remain  with  them,  and  not  desert  them. 
The  scruples  of  the  others  were  quickly 
silenced  by  the  consideration  that  they 
should  not  benefit  themselves  by  sparing 
their  enemyj  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his 
cruelty  would  only  increase  with  his  sense 
of  danger  if  they  let  him  escape;  and  all 
further  deliberation  was  cut  short  by  Balfour 
of  Kinloch,  who,  exclaiming,  "  Gentlemen, 
follow  me ! "  led  the  way  in  the  direction 
where  they  expected  to  meet  with  the  arch- 
bishop. As  they  approached  the  village  of 
Magus,  about  two  miles  from  St.  Andrews, 
they  descried  the  primate's  coach.  Russell 
of  Kettle,  who  had  the  fleetest  horse  of  the 
party,  hurried  forward  to  ascertain  if  the 
archbishop  were  in  the  carriage,  and  finding 
this  to  be  the  case,  he.  shouted  out  to  his 
companions,  "  Judas  oe  taken."  Sharp 
instantly  screamed  to  his  coachman  in  the 
greatest  terror  to  drive  faster,  and  the  latter 
urged  the  horses  forward,  and  brandished 
his  whip  to  prevent  the  assailants  from  ap- 
proaching. One  of  them  at  length  got  in 
advance  and  struck  the  leading  horse  in  the 
face  with  his  sword,  while  another  wounded 
and  dismounted  the  postilion,  and  cut  the 
traces.  The  archbishop  as  yet  had  received 
no  injury,  although  several  shots  had  been 
fired,  and  some  of  them  had  passed  through 
the  coach ;  but  as  soon  as  this  was  stopped, 
the  archbishop  was  ordered  to  come  out, 
that  his  daughter,  who  was  in  the  carriage 
with  him,  might  receive  no  hurt  in  the 
execution  of  their  design.  He  refused  and 
began  to  expostulate,  when  a  pistol  was 
fired  at  him,  but  still  without  effect.  One 
of  the  party  then  laid  hands  upon  him,  and 
dragged  him  from  his  seat,  and  he  fell  on 
his  knees  on  the  ground,  begging  in  the 
most  abject  manner  for  mercy,  and  pro- 
mising that  if  they  would  let  him  live  they 
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should  jjever  be  troubled  for  what  they 
had  clone.  The  character  of  archbishop 
Sharp  was  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any 
trust  being  put  in  his  promises,  but  they 
reminded  him  of  his  base  treachery  towards 
Mitchell,  one  of  his  most  recent  victims,  and 
told  him  that  they  were  not  actuated  by 
any  motives  of  personal  revenge,  but  that 
they  were  commissioned  by  God  to  execute 
just  judgment  upon  him,  as  a  murderer,  an 
apostate,  and  an  open  persecutor  of  the 
church  of  Christ,  which  he  had  betrayed 
and  tormented  for  eighteen  years  by  dipping 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  saint*.  lie 
still  entreated  anxiously  for  his  life,  but  the 
only  reply  was  an  earnest  exhortation  to 
prepare  for  eternity  and  God's  judgment, 
and  he  was  reminded  of  having  held  back 
the  king's  letter  of  mercy,  after  the  battle 
of  Pcjitland,  until  a  number  of  his  victims 
\yere  executed,  that  they  might  not  have  the 
advantage  of  it.  His  daughter's  entreaties, 
who  had  left  the  carriage  and  fallen  cm  her 
knees  beside  him,  might  have  had  more  effect, 
but  that  they  acted  under  the  conviction 
that,  if  he  were  spared,  Jjis  vengeance  would 
have  fallen  not  only  upqn  them,  but  upon 
the  whole  body  of  the  presbytcriaus,  and 


having  fired  again  with  no  more  effect  than 
before,  they  struck  him  repeatedly  with 
their  swords,  until  he  fell  flat  and  motionless 
on  his  face.  Believing  him  dead,  they  were 
mounting  their  horses  to  leave  him,  when 
they  were  arrested  by  an  imprudent  excla- 
mation of  his  daughter,  who,  as  she  knelt 
by  him  shrieking  and  weeping  bitterly, 
called  out  suddenly  to  the  coachman  to 
come  to  her  help,  as  there  was  still  life  in 
him.  One  of  the  party  immediately  called 
to  his  companions  to  return  and  finish  their 
work,  as,  if  he  survived,  it  would  be  worse 
for  them  than  if  they  had  never  entered 
upon  it ;  and  they  came  back  and  dispatched 
their  victim.  They  then  disarmed  the  pri- 
mate's servants,  and  carrying  off  their  arms 
and  his  papers,  remained  together  till  even- 
ing, and  then,  having  examined  the  papers 
together,  they  separated  each  to  shift  for 
hiinself.  It  was  remarked  as  an  extraordi- 
nary circumstance,  that,  although  the  coun- 
try was  overrun  in  every  direction  by 
troopers  and  other  agents  of  the  bishops, 
the  actors  in  this  dreadful  scene  met  with 
no  interruption  in  their  designs,  and  that 
thqy  were  allowed  to  remain  together  all  the 
day  without  being  disturbed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  P.ISING  IN  LANARKSHIRE;  DEFEAT  OP  THE  COVENANTERS  AT  DOTHWELL  BRIDGE  ;  VINDICTIVE  PRO 
CEKDINCS  WHICH  FOLLOWED;  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK  IN  SCOTLAND;  TRIAL  AND  ESCAPE  OF  THE  KARL  OF 
ARGYLE. 


THE  slaughter  of  archbishop  Sharp  caused 
a  great  sensation;  and,  though  his  death 
was  lamented  by  few  (for  he  was  hated  even 
by  his  own  party),  it  was  spoken  of  by  the 
court  in  terms  of  great  indignation,  and 
was  made  a  handle  for  new  persecutions. 
Jp  a  proclamation  offering  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  marks  to  any  one  who  should  dis- 
cover and  efl'ect  the  seizure  of  the  mur- 
derers, and  pardon  and  reward  to  any  one 
of  those  who  would  inform  against  his  asso- 
ciates, they  affected  to  consider  the  slaughter 
us  an  act  of  sacrilege,  and  described  it  as  a 
parricide  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  barbarity 
of  pagans  and  heathens.  They  endeavoured 
at  the  same  time  to  throw  the  odium  of  the 
act  upon  the  whole  body  of  presbyterians, 
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by  intimating  that  as  long  as  field  conven- 
ticles were  allowed  to  exist,  crimes  of  the 
same  description  were  to  be  expected  daily, 
and  none  of  the  prelates  or  zealous  minis- 
ters of  the  crown  were  safe.  On  the  8th  of 
May>  a  proclamation  appeared,  prohibiting 
the  use  or  possession  of  arms,  and  this  was 
soon  followed  by  an  act  of  a  more  severe 
nature,  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
primatq  before  his  death.  This  proclama- 
tion not  only  called  upon  all  magistrates  to 
carry  out  to  the  letter  all  the  existing  acts 
against  conventicles,  which  were  so  severe 
that  they  had  in  few  cases  been  hitherto 
executed  otherwise  than  partially,  but  it  con- 
ferredupon  all  officers  of  the  army  the  power  of 
judging  summarily  and  inflicting  upon  those 
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who  were  concerned  in  conventicles  the 
pains  of  high  treason.  There  was  some- 
thing so  monstrous  in  thus  giving  the  power 
of  life  and  death  to  the  meanest  sergeant, 
that  the  privy  council,  subservient  as  it  was 
to  the  faction  which  now  ruled,  refused 
their  consent  to  this  proclamation  unless 
it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of 
the  king.  A  copy  was  accordingly  sent  to 
England,  and  it  now  returned  with  the 
king's  entire  approbation,  coupled  with  a 
declaration  that  he  would  maintain  his  au- 
thority and  support  his  council  in  all  their 
proceedings,  however  they  might  be  cla- 
moured against. 

The  number  of  men  who  were  driven  into 
a  state  of  outlawry  by  these  violent  pro- 
ceedings was  very  great,  and  as  these  always 
met  in  the  conventicles  in  arms,  and  formed 
into  troops  for  defence,  they  were  becoming 
not  only  a  numerous  but  a  disciplined  body. 
At  the  conclusion  of  each  meeting  it  was 
intimated  among  themselves  where  and  when 
they  were  to  meet  next,  so  that  there  was  a 
certain  degree  of  regularity  in  their  mo- 
tions ;  and  as  nearly  the  same  body  of  inter- 
coromnned  men  met  in  arms  on  each  occa- 
sion, they  began  gradually  to  aim  at  some- 
thing more  than  mere  resistance,  and  a 
more  violent  party  gradually  formed  itself, 
holding  the  opinion  that  it  was  wisdom 
if  not  duty  to  attack  and  disable  their  enemy 
before  he  attacked  them.  The  leader  of  this 
party  was  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  of 
the  laird  of  Preston,  a  zealous  and  con- 
scientious man, but  obstinate  and  unfurnished 
with  the  judgment  necessary  for  the  posi- 
tion he  had  thus  assumed.  His  party  were 
further  excited  by  the  arrival  among  them 
of  the  men  who  were  guilty  of  the  arch- 
bishop's death,  and  who  believed  that  their 
best  chance  of  safety  lay  in  a  general  rising. 
If  the  presbyterian  party  had  been  united, 
and  had  possessed  able  leaders,  at  this 
moment,  it  is  probable  that  such  a  rising 
would  have  been  successful. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of 
the  restoration,  Hamilton,  resolving  to  sig- 
nalise himself  by  some  bold  exploit,  went 
with  about  eighty  armed  men  and  a  minister 
named  Douglas  to  the  royal  burgh  of  Ruthcr- 
glen  in  Lanarkshire,  and  put  out  all  the 
bonfires  which  had  been  made  to  celebrate 
the  king's  return  to  his  throne.  They  then 
publicly  burnt  the  act  rcscissory,  the  act 
establishing  prelacy,  and  the  other  acts  of 
parliament  and  council  against  the  presbyte- 
rians,  and  having  stuck  up  a  declaration  of 


adherence  to  the  solemn  league  and  covenant 
and  the  work  of  reformation,  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Louden-hill,  where  Mr. 
Douglas   was   to   preach    on   the  following 
Sabbath.     Information  of  this    daring   act 
was  immediately  carried  to  the  agents  of  the 
court,  and  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  these, 
Grahame  of  Claverhouse,  a  name  afterwards 
so  notoriously  connected  with  episcopal  per- 
secution, who  was  at  this  time  stationed  at 
Glasgow,   marched  on   the   Saturday,   with 
three   troops    of  horse    and  some  foot,    to 
Hamilton,   where  he    surprised    a  minister 
named  King  and  about  fourteen  unarmed 
countrymen,  who  were  there  for  the  purpose 
of    attending   the   next    day's   Conven'ticle. 
Next  morning  he  tied  his  prisoners  together 
in  couples,  and  telling  them  scornfully  that 
he  would  take  them  to  hear  the  sermon,  he 
drove  them  before  his  troops  towards  the 
place  where  the  conventicle  was  to  be  held. 
When  the  scouts  sent  o'ut  by  the  covenanters 
brought    intelligence   of    the   approach    of 
Claverhouse  and  his  troops,  those  who  had 
arms    immediately    drew   up    under    their 
leaders,  Hamilton,  Cleland,  who  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  in  the  cause,  Balfour 
and  Rathillet,  two  of  those  concerned  in  the 
slaughter  of  the  archbishop,  and  John  Nisbet 
of  Hardhill,  and  determined  that  they  would 
not  only  protect  the  meeting  and  prevent  it 
from  being  dispersed,  but  that  they  would 
advance  against   Claverhouse    and  attempt 
the  liberation  of  their  brethren  whom  he 
had  captured.     They  mustered  about  forty 
horse  and  perhaps  nearly  two  hundred  foot, 
and  with   this  force   they  encountered  the 
royal  troops  at  a  place  on  the  moor  called 
Drumclog.  After  a  short  struggle,  the  king's 
troops  gave  way  and  fled  in  the  utmost  dis- 
order, having  had  between  thirty  and  forty 
killed,  and  a  considerable  number  wounded, 
among  whom  were  several  officers.    Claver- 
house himself  narrowly  escaped,  after  having 
a  horse  shot  under  him,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  his  men  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  covenanters  are  said  to  have  had  only 
two  or  three    men  killed    and  about  four 
wounded,  and  Mr.  King  and  his  companions 
were  all  set  free. 

The  rising  having  thus  commenced  acci- 
dentally, the  leaders  of  this  band  of  cove- 
nanter, encouraged  by  their  success,  deter- 
mined to  persevere,  and  they  marched  to 
Hamilton,  where  they  passed  that  night.  The 
rumour  of  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse,  which 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  soon  brought  ac- 
cessions to  their  numbers,  and  when  they 
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proceeded  towards  Glasgow  on  the  Monday, 
they  began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
formidable  army.    Claverhouse,  however,  had 
had  time  to  barricade  the  streets  of  that  city 
with  carts,  timber,   and  whatever  material 
came  to  hand,  and  after  a  long  and  fruitless 
attempt  to -enter  it,  the    covenanters  were 
obliged  to  retire,  having  however  sustained 
but  a  trifling  loss.     They  now  challenged 
the  king's  troops  to  come  out  and  fight  them 
in  the  fields ;  but  as  their  challenge  was  not 
responded  to,  they  returned  to  Hamilton,  and 
being  joined  by  many  heritors  and  yeomen 
from  other  counties,  they  at  first  appear  to 
have   been   confident   of   ultimate    success, 
although  their  numbers  probably  never  ex- 
ceeded four  or  five  thousand,  who  looked 
upon  Robert  Hamilton  as  their  commander. 
These  were  weakened,  however,  by  disunion, 
arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
the  chiefs   upon  minor  points,  which  were 
disputed  with  unnecessary  obstinacy.     Ha- 
milton, with  Douglas  and  Cargil  among  the 
ministers,  and  Balfour  and  Hackston  among 
the   chiefs,    representing   the  most  zealous 
party  of  the   presbyterians,    insisted   upon 
setting  forth  a  public  confession  and  enume- 
ration of  the  defections  of  the  church  and 
the  sins  of  the  land,   and  they  obstinately 
contended  for  a  strong  declaration  against 
the  indulgence.     The  more  moderate  party 
urged  that  these  things  should  be  left  for 
the  decision  of  a  free  parliament,  and  re- 
proached the  others  with  being  more  taken 
up  with  the  sins  of  others  than  with  their 
own;  yet  they  absolutely  refused  to  yield, 
and  the  dispute  continued  with  so  much  heat 
that  the  more  moderate  leaders  proposed  to 
withdraw.    These  disputes,  however,  had  the 
most  injurious  consequences  as  regarded  the 
prospects  of  the  insurrection ;  for,  while  the 
insurgents  were  actually  masters  of  the  west 
country  for  a  full  month,  they  wasted  the 
whole  of  their  time   in  theological  debate 
instead  of  action  in  the  field,  and  they  lost 
the   opportunity    of    supplying    themselves 
with  the  munitions  of  war  and  of  disciplining 
their  men,  while  many  who,  encouraged  by 
their  first  success,  were  on  the  road  to  join 
them,  turned  back  to  their  homes  in  despair 
when  they  heard  of  their  disputes. 

The  government  meanwhile  was  differently 
occupied.  No  sooner  had  intelligence  of  the 
rising  reached  the  capital,  than  the  privj 
council  met  and  immediately  issued  a  pro- 
clamation calling  upon  the  rebels  to  lay  down 
their  arms  within  twenty-four  hours  and 
surrender  themselves  unconditionally  to  the 
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:arl  of  Linlithgow,  as  commander  of  the 
brces  in  the  west.  By  other  proclamations 
vhich  followed  one  another  rapidly,  the 
militia  were  ordered  to  assemble,  and  all 
icritors  and  freeholders  were  commanded  to 
attend  the  king's  army.  Every  precaution 
was  taken  to  protect  the  capital,  which 
seemed  to  be  all  that  the  privy  council 
thought  of  doing  until  reinforcements  ar- 
rived from  England.  The  forces  which 
were  in  Glascow  evacuated  that  city,  and 
marched  to  join  those  under  the  earl  of 
Linlithgow,  which  they  did  at  Larbert 
Moor ;  but  even  with  his  united  army  that 
nobleman  judged  it  unwise  to  risk  an  en- 
agement  with  the  insurgents,  and  by  the 
directions  of  the  council  he  drew  back  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital.  At  court 
the  character  of  the  rising  was  misrepre- 
sented so  as  to  be  made  a  justification  of  all 
the  severe  measures  which  had  been  adopted, 
and  as  an  excuse  for  further  rigour.  Hamil- 
ton and  other  noblemen,  who  had  agrain 

*  O 

repaired  to  court,  were  not  listened  to,  and 
it  was  only  with  difficulty,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  the  king's  favourite  son, 
that  they  obtained  the  appointment  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  to  command  the  forces 
which  were  to  be  sent  against  the  rebels. 
The  duke  was  at  first  allowed  a  discretionary 
power  to  act  according  to  circumstances ;  but 
Lauderdale  contrived  to  have  his  instruc- 
tions altered,  and  he  was  enjoined  finally 
not  to  negotiate  on  any  terms,  but  to  fight. 
The  duke  of  Monmouth  arrived  in  Edin- 
burgh on  the  18th  of  June,  and  was  imme- 
diately admitted  a  member  of  the  privy 
council,  though  his  appointment  to  the 
command  of  the  army  was  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  all  Lauderdale's  friends.  He 
set  out  to  assume  his  command  next  day, 
and  the  force  under  him,  increased  by  rein- 
forcements of  regular  troops  from  England, 
amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  men ;  but 
his  advance  was  retarded  by  the  slowness 
(intentional  it  was  believed)  with  which  the 
necessary  supplies  were  sent  from  Edin- 
burgh. Unfortunately  for  the  insurgents, 
they  neither  took  advantage  of  this  delay 
to  attempt  to  make  their  peace,  nor  to 
increase  their  chances  of  success,  but  they 
continued  to  occupy  themselves  with  the 
same  disputes,  and  as  violently  as  ever. 
They  had  not  even  appointed  tkeir  officers, 
nor  formed  any  plan  of  operations,  and 
they  were  almost  without  ammunition. 
When  the  duke  of  Monmouth  approached 
with  the  king's  army,  he  found  them  en- 
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camped  on  a  moor  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Clyde,  in  a  position  that  could  only  he 
attacked  by  a  very  narrow  bridge  at  Both- 
well,  the  river  being  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance too  deep  to  be  forded.  Early  in  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  of  June,  which  was 
sabbath-day,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few 
shots  between  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
king's  army  and  those  who  defended  the 
bridge,  a  deputation  from  the  insurgents 
waited  upon  the  duke  with  a  petition  for 
terms  of  peace,  and  he  granted  them  a 
cessation  for  an  hour,  but  he  told  them  the 
only  terms  it  was  in  his  power  to  listen  to 
were  those  of  unconditional  surrender,  and, 
as  they  considered  this  as  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  vengeance  of  their 
enemies,  the  messengers  returned.  The 
king's  army  then  advanced,  but  the  few 
men  who  guarded  the  bridge  not  only 
offered  a  brave  resistance,  but  even  ad- 
vanced and  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
cannon.  Had  they  been  properly  supported, 
the  consequence  might  have  been  serious  to 
the  king's  army,  but  left  quite  alone  they 
•were  obliged  immediately  to  retire  back 
upon  the  bridge,  and  exposed  without  am- 
munition to  the  enemy's  artillery  which  was 
now  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  they  aban- 
doned their  artillery  also,  and  retreated 
slowly  towards  the  moor,  keeping  in  check 
a  body  of  three  hundred  foot  and  a  troop 
of  horse  under  lord  Livingstone,  which 
crossed  the  bridge  and  pursued  them.  The 
resistance  offered  by  this  small  body  of  men 
was  the  only  part  of  the  affair  which  could 
be  called  a  battle,  for  the  royal  army  was 
now  allowed  to  cross  the  bridge  and  form 
011  the  moor  without  the  least  molestation, 
and  on  the  first  attack,  the  insurgents  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  About  four  hun- 
dred were  slain  in  the  pursuit,  and  the 
slaughter  would  have  been  greater,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  humanity  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  who  ordered  the  fugitives  to  be 
spared.  Twelve  hundred  prisoners  were 
taken,  among  whom  were  two  ministers, 
Mv.  King  and  Mr.  Kid.  The  inferior  offi- 
cers, to  whose  care  they  were  entrusted,  be- 
haved with  a  spirit  of  vindictive  cruelty 
which  presented  a  broad  contrast  to  the 
generosity  of  their  commander,  and  showed 
that  they  looked  for  their  reward  from  the 
creatures  of  Lauderdale.  The  unfortunate 
captives  were  stripped  almost  naked,  and  in 
that  condition  ordered  to  lie  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  and  not  stir  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  and  some  who  ventured  to  raise  them- 


selves for  ease  were  immediately  shot.  They 
were  afterwards  tied  two  and  two  together, 
and  driven  like  a  drove  of  cattle  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  they  were  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  mob,  any  one  who  showed 
the  slightest  sympathy  for  them  being 
treated  roughly  by  the  soldiers.  Even  the 
women  who,  in  compassion,  brought  them 
refreshments,  were  insulted  and  their  chari- 
table offerings  thrown  away.  After  the 
battle,  and  even  when  the  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  from  the  pursuit,  they  spread 
themselves  over  the  neighbourhood,  and 
numbers  of  unarmed  peasantry,  who  (it 
being  Sunday)  had  been  on  their  way  to 
the  camp  to  hear  a  sermon,  were  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  Claverhouse  proposed  to  the 
duke  that  the  army  should  be  rewarded 
with  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  Glasgow 
and  Hamilton,  but  his  proposal  was  rejected 
with  the  indignation  it  deserved.  The 
former  city,  however,  was  compelled  by 
the  government  to  relinquish  a  debt  of 
thirty  thousand  marks  which  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  owed  to  it,  and  this  money  was 
employed  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  were  disappointed  at  the  rejection 
of  Claverhouse's  proposal.  No  sooner  had 
Monmouth  ascertained  that  all  fear  of 
further  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  insur- 
gents was  over,  than  he  withdrew  the  troops, 
and  stopped  the  march  of  others  which  were 
on  their  way  to  join  him;  and,  when  he 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  he  caused  surgeons 
to  be  procured  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
prisoners,  and  did  what  else  he  could  for 
their  comfort,  to  the  astonishment  of  people 
who  of  late  had  been  accustomed  to  nothing 
approaching  to  humanity  in  the  behaviour 
of  the  government  towards  their  vanquished 
victims. 

The  king,  however,  was  far  from  sharing 
the  generous  feelings  of  his  son,  and  the  di- 
rections which  came  down  from  court  were 
of  a  severe  character.  Charles  ordered  the 
privy  council  to  examine  the  leaders  of  the 
insurrection,  and  try  to  induce  them  by  pro- 
mises of  reward  or  by  torture  to  discover 
their  foreign  correspondents,  believing  that 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  in 
England  might  be  involved  in  the  rebellion. 
They  were  also  required  to  inflict  exemplary 
punishment  on  the  heritors,  ministers,  and 
principal  ringleaders,  and  to  transport  three 
or  four  hundred  of  the  commoner  sort  as 
slaves  to  the  plantations.  By  the  side  of 
these  severities,  a  show  of  clemency  was 
affected,  and  the  execution  of  the  acts  and 
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laws  against  house  conventicles  were  sus- 
pended on  the  south  side  of  the  Tay,  while 
the  mass  of  the  prisoners  were  set  at  libertj' 
on  a  promise  that  they  would  not  again  bear 
arms  against  the  king  or  attend  field  con- 
venticles.    The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  two 
miles  round  it,  those  of  St.  Andrews,  Glas- 
gow, and  Stirling,  and  one  mile  round  each, 
and  the  lordships  of  Musselburgh  and  Dal- 
keith  were  excepted  from  the  suspension  of 
the  acts  against  house  conventicles.     At  the 
same  time  Morimouth  proclaimed  an  indem- 
nity to  all  tenants  and  sub-tenants  who  had 
been  in  arms  at  Bothwell,  on  their  submis- 
sion.    By  the  humanity  he  showed  to  the 
prisoners,    and   by  his    evident   inclination 
to  compassionate  their  sufferings,  the  duke 
gained  the  confidence  of  the  presbyterians, 
and  before  he  left    Scotland,  they  waited 
upon  him  with  a  supplication,  praying  him 
to  be  their  mediator  with  the  king  "  for  some 
ease  and  redress  of  their  great  grievances, 
the  saddest  and  heaviest  of  which  they  al- 
leged were  unknown  to  his  majesty.     All 
nonconformist  ministers,  a  very  few  excepted, 
were  turned  from  their  charges,  dwellings, 
and  livelihood,  and  exposed  to  long,  severe, 
and  expensive  imprisonments,  for  no  other 
cause  than  that  they  could  not  comply  with 
prelacy;  against  which  they  were  engaged 
under  so  many  strong  and  high  bonds,  and 
found    themselves    under   a   constraint    oi 
preaching  the  gospel  through  an  obligation 
from  their  office,  without  the  least  disrespect 
to  his  majesty's  authority  or  laws.     Other 
preachers,   without   trial,  were   denounced, 
intercornmuned,    confined,    and    banished ; 
while  the   people,  for  only  bearing,   were 
besides  grievous  imprisonment,  pressed  with 
exorbitant  fines,  and  many  sold  as  slaves  to 
foreign  lands,  or  to  serve  in  the  wars  of  the 
French  king.     All  they  asked  was,  that  his 
majesty  would  grant   them  the  liberty  o: 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  exercising  church 
order  among  those  of  their  own  persuasion/ 
The  duke  listened  to  them,  declared  his  own 
conviction   of  the  loyalty  of  the    Scottisl 
people,  and  said  that  they  deserved  a  ful 
share  of  the  royal  favour. 

Scotland,   however,  was  allowed  to  reap 
little  benefit  from  the  favourable  disposition 
of  the  duke  of  Monmouth.     The   Scottisl 
lords  in  London  had  obtained  an  audienci 
of  the  king  at  Windsor  castle  on  the  8th  o 
July,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  two 
advocates,  sir  George  Lockhart  and  sir  Johr 
Cunninghame,  they  impeached  the  duke  o 
Laudcrdale,    and   produced    against  him 
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cries  of  articles,  founded  partly  upon  the 

ntroduction  of  the  highland  host  and  the 

llegal  proceedings  which  followed,  and  on  a 

variety  of  equally  illegal  acts  against  indivi- 

luals  who  had  offended  him  personally.    To 

;xcuse  and  cover  all  these  proceedings,  he 

ad,  they  said,  deliberately  misrepresented 

he  state  of  affairs  to  the  king;  and  they 

accused  him  also  of  breach  of  public  faith,  of 

monopolies,  and  of  bribery.     The  king's  ad- 

ocate  answered  by  accusing  them  of  chal- 

eiiging  the  king's  prerogative,  in  supposing 

had  not  a  right  to  order  all  the  things  oi 
which  they  complained.  The  advocates  for 
,he  impeachment  argued  that  the  privy 
:ouncil,  under  Lauderdale's  directions,  had 
abused  the  prerogative  in  their  application  of 
t.  The  king's  advocate  replied  that  to 
question  the  application  was  to  question  the 
dng,  under  whose  commission  he  acted,  and 
;hat  they  were  not  answerable  for  their  acts 
;o  anybody  else ;  upon  which  the  other  party 
declined  to  act  any-  farther,  on  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  king  was  introduced 
as  a  party.  In  the  end  the  king  declared 
that  the  accusations  were  in  general  mali- 
cious or  slanderous,  with  the  exception  of 
some  minor  points  which  should  be  inquired 
into;  and  he  expressed  his  displeasure  that 
any  of  the  Scottish  nobles  should  presume 
to  weaken  his  authority  by  becoming  inter- 
cessors for  his  people,  which  he  said  was  a 
very  factious  and  dangerous  practice,  and 
should  not  be  tolerated  in  future.  He  at 
the  same  time  made  out  a  full  pardon  for 
Lauderdale  for  all  the  things  with  which  he 
had  been  charged;  and  he  even  intimated 
that  he  should  have  been  better  pleased  if 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  had  caused  all  the 
prisoners  at  Bothwell-bridge  to  be  massacred 
on  the  spot.  Yet  Charles  is  said  to  have 
remarked  in  private  that  Lauderdale  had 
certainly  done  many  "d.-unnablc  things" 
against  the  people,  but  he  saw  nothing  that 
he  had  done  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
king.  An  attempt,  however,  was  made  to 
appease  a  little  the  odium  excited  by  these 
arbitrary  proceedings  by  the  publication  of 
an  indemnity  and  an  act  of  indulgence,  but 
the  former  was  so  hampered  with  limitations 
that  it  was  useless,  and  the  tendency  and 
apparent  intention  of  the  latter  was  to  breed 
dissension  among  those  to  whom  it  was 
offered. 

While  things  were  taking  this  turn  in 
the  south,  the  council  in  Edinburgh,  no 
longer  restrained  by  the  presence  of  the 
duke  of  Monmouth,  were  indulging  their 
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vengeance  upon  the  prisoners.  The  two 
ministers  were  first  brought  to  trial  and 
subjected  to  torture,  and  they  acknowledged 
what  was  termed  "  consociation"  with  the 
insurgents ;  that  is,  that  they  were  passive 
but  not  active  approvers  of  their  cause. 
Mr.  King  pleaded  that  he  had  not  gone  to 
the  rebel  camp  voluntarily ;  that  while  there 
he  had  exerted  himself  in  urging  the  in- 
surgents to  return  to  their  obedience ;  and 
that  he  had  taken  the  first  opportunity  to 
leave  them,  which  was  before  the  battle. 
Mr.  Kid  made  a  similar  plea ;  he  said  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  camp  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhorting  the  rebels  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  that,  though  detained  there 
against  his  will,  he  had  cautiously  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  their  acts.  Neither 
of  them,  however,  was  allowed  to  produce 
any  exculpatory  witnesses,  but  their  con- 
fession of  having  been  with  the  rebels  was 
declared  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  their 
guilt,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed 
upon  them.  On  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  August,  a  scaffold  was  erected  at  the 
high-cross  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  king's 
indemnity  was  published  with  great  so- 
lemnity; and  the  same  afternoon  another 
scaffold  was  erected  on  the  same  spot,  and 
the  two  ministers  were  hanged,  and  their 
heads  and  arms  cut  off  and  fixed  upon  the 
tollbooth.  Five  other  prisoners  were  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  in  chains  on  Magus- 
moor,  at  the  spot  where  archbishop  Sharp 
was  murdered ;  and  to  make  this  scene  more 
like  a  mockery  of  justice,  of  the  men  selected 
for  this  purpose  some  had  never  been  in 
Fife,  and  others  had  never  to  their  knowledge 
seen  the  archbishop.  The  twelve  hundred 
prisoners  brought  from  Bothwell-bridge  had 
been  placed  together  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  Greyfriars,  where  they  were  confined 
without  any  covering  between  them  and  the 
sky  for  five  months.  They  were  allowed  at 
first  each  about  four  ounces  of  coarse  bread 
a-day,  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ale  for 
drink,  but  after  Monmouth's  departure,  the 
ale  was  changed  for  water,  and  their  general 
treatment  was  much  more  rigorous.  They 
were  robbed  of  all  their  cash  and  of  much 
of  their  apparel ;  any  additional  comfort 
attempted  to  be  conveyed  to  them  by  their 
friends  was  intercepted  and  taken  by  the 
sentinels;  and  if  any  of  them  ventured  to 
complain  or  expostulate,  they  only  exposed 
themselves  to  the  brutal  insults  of  the 
soldiers,  who  knew  that  whatever  ill-treat- 
ment they  subjected  them  to,  would  be  re- 


warded rather  than  disapproved  by  those  in 
power. 

According  to  the  king's  orders,  the  ma- 
jority of  these  prisoners  were  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  but  before  they  were  allowed  to 
profit  by  this  indulgence,  they  were  ex- 
pected to  subscribe  bonds  of  peace,  by 
which  they  engaged  never  to  take  arms 
against  or  resist  his  majesty  or  any  of  his 
authorities,  and  they  were  informed  that  if 
they  ever  attended  any  field  conventicle 
they  would  thereby  forfeit  the  benefit  of 
the  indemnity,  and  the  law  against  them 
would  be  carried  into  summary  execution. 
Many  accepted  this  bond,  but  a  much  larger 
number,  considering  that  in  so  doing  they 
would  be  passing  a  censure  on  their  brethren 
who  had  been  slaughtered  in  the  cause,  re- 
fused, and  resolved  rather  to  submit  to  death 
or  slavery.  Some  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioner,  and  of  those  who 
were  sent  to  the  plantations  a  portion  only 
ever  reached  their  destination,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
treated.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  shipped  at  Leith  on 
board  a  vessel  which  was  not  calculated  to 
hold  more  than  a  hundred,  and  they  were 
stowed  in  the  hold  so  close  that  they  had 
hardly  room  to  lie  down,  though  some  of 
them  were  suffering  with  fluxes  and  other 
diseases  brought  on  by  exposure  and  priva- 
tion. As  a  further  aggravation  of  their 
sufferings,  they  were  not  allowed  sufficient 
water  to  quench  their  thirst.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  as  they  were  passing  the 
Orkneys,  they  were  attacked  by  a  violent 
tempest,  and  the  prisoners,  believing  the 
ship  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  petitioned 
the  captain  that  they  might  be  landed  and 
committed  to  prison  until  the  weather  were 
calmed,  but  instead  of  listening  to  their 
request,  he  ordered  the  hatches  to  be  nailed 
down  upon  them.  As  the  day  advanced  the 
storm  increased,  and  at  night  the  ship  struck 
upon  the  rocks  and  went  down.  The  cap- 
tain and  crew  made  their  escape  without 
even  taking  the  trouble  to  open  the  hatch- 
way, until  one  of  the  sailors,  more  humane 
than  his  companions,  returned  on  board 
with  great  risk  to  himself,  and  cut  an  open- 
ing through  the  deck  with  an  axe.  By  this 
means  about  forty  got  out  and  made  their 
escape,  but  the  remainder  were  all  drowned 
in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  Nor  were  those 
who  took  the  bond  suffered  to  live  quietly  at 
their  homes ;  for  soldiers  were  sent  into  the 
districts  which  had  furnished  recruits  to  the 
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insurgent  army,  who  lived  at  discretion, 
plundering  and  committing  every  kind  of 
cruelty,  while  the  officers  carried  off  and 
sold  for  their  own  profit  the  cattle  and 
goods  of  the  more  substantial  heritors  and 
tenants.  Claverhouse  and  the  troops  under 
his  command,  who  were  quartered  in  Gallo- 
way, rendered  themselves  especially  noto- 
rious by  the  atrocities  they  committed. 
Certain  officers  received  gifts  in  general 
terms  from  the  king  and  council  of  the 
movables  of  all  'the  persons  in  a  certain 
parish,  or  sometimes  of  several  parishes 
conjoined,  who  had  been  at  Bothwell;  and 
these  officers,  who  were  termed  donatars, 
acted  with  the  greatest  rapacity,  plundering 
not  only  those  who  had  been  in  the  rebel- 
lion, but  almost  anybody  against  whom  they 
could  raise  up  a  suspicion  for  an  excuse  for 
their  violence.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this 
effective  way  of  pillaging  and  ruining  the 
country,  the  council  revived  an  old  law  re- 
lating to  the  calling  of  the  king's  lieges  to 
attend  his  host,  and  made  this  the  founda- 
tion for  innumerable  fines  and  confiscations. 
Circuit  courts  of  justiciary  were  sent  round 
the  country,  upon  the  pretext  of  punishing 
those  who  had  not  accepted  of  the  indem- 
nity, but  more  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
seeking  out  those  who  had  been  accessory  to 
the  murder  of  the  primate,  or  who  had 
resisted  the  king's  forces  at  Drumclog,  or 
who  had  been  with  the  rebel  army  at  Both- 
well-bridge  or  Hamilton-moor,  or  who  had 
frequented  conventicles.  Clerks  were  sent 
in  advance  to  gather  evidence  and  prepare 
the  proceedings,  and  as  in  every  parish  the 
curates  were  active  informers,  very  few  who 
were  known  to  be  zealous  presbyterians 
escaped  their  persecution. 

A  revolution  was  at  this  moment  taking 
place  in  the  English  court,  of  which  the 
result  was  the  recall  of  the  duke  of  York 
from  exile,  but  as  it  was  thought  that  his 
suddeii  appearance  in  England  in  the  then 
existing  state  of  public  feeling  would  be 
imprudent,  it  was  therefore  arranged  that 
he  should  proceed  to  Scotland  and  make 
his  temporary  residence  in  the  capital 
of  that  kingdom.  The  duke  arrived  at 
Berwick  upon  the  21st  of  November,  and 
he  was  conveyed  by  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  entered 
in  great  state  on  the  24th.  Sixteen  com- 
panies of  trained  bands  received  him  at  the 
city  gate,  from  whom  sixty  men  were  chosen 
and  accoutred  as  his  body  guard,  and  an  un- 
usually magnificent  banquet  was  given  to  him 
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by  the  city  magistrates.  The  duke  was  im- 
mediately admitted,  without  being  required 
to  take  the  oath,  to  act  as  a  privy  councillor, 
and  his  presence  and  his  known  sentiments 
strengthened  and  encouraged  the  court 
party,  though  on  this  occasion  he  did  not 
actively  promote  the  persecution  of  the 
presbyterians.  New  severities  were,  how- 
ever, practised  by  order  of  the  council, 
among  which  was  the  sending  out  of  a 
military  commission  with  very  vexatious 
and  oppressive  powers.  In  one  object  he 
was  completely  successful,  which  was  the 
gaining  the  attachment  of  the  highland 
chiefs,  who  were  many  of  them  inclined  to 
popery;  and  when  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1680,' he  left  Edinburgh  for  England,  he 
carried  with  him  a  letter  from  the  council 
to  the  king,  speaking  of  his  conduct  in 
Scotland  in  the  most  laudatory  terms. 

The  strict  presbyterians,  who  steadily 
refused  the  bond,  were  gradually  reduced 
in  numbers,  and  had  become  absolutely 
outcasts  from  society,  the  only  places  of 
precarious  safety  for  them  being  the  moun- 
tain wilds.  Their  ministers  were  reduced 
to  two,  Cameron,  from  whom  they  after- 
wards took  their  name  of  Cameronians, 
and  Cargil.  The  latter  was  about  this 
time  in  company  with  Hall  of  Haughead, 
at  Queensferry,  when  the  governor  of  Black- 
ness castle,  informed  of  their  presence  by 
the  curates  of  Caridin  and  BoiTowstounness, 
came  upon  them  by  surprise.  Hall,  in 
assisting  the  minister  to  escape,  was  mor- 
tally wounded,  and  his  captors  found  upon 
his  person  an  imperfect  draught  of  a  decla- 
ration, describing  the  tyranny  of  Charles 
Stuart,  who,  it  is  said,  was  to  be  rejected 
as  king  for  having  treasonably  changed  the 
constitution  to  a  despotism,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  substitute  for  hereditary  royalty 
the  civil  and  judicial  law  which  God  gave 
to  the  children  of  Israel.  This  wild  project 
was  immediately  published  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a  document  calculated  to  throw 
discredit  on  the  presbyterian  party  in 
general,  who  were  charged  as  being  repub- 
licans, and  as  aiming  at  changing  the  estab- 
lished form  of  government.  These  imputa- 
tions drove  the  zealous  presbyterians  or 
"  fanatics,"  to  make  a  public  avowal  of 
their  attachment  to  monarchy,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  a 
king  who  had  deprived  them  of  the  common 
rights  of  subjects.  Cargil,  after  his  escape 
from  Queensferry,  had  joined  Mr.  Cameron 
and  his  brother,  who  were  with  their  fol- 
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lowers  in  Ayrshire,  and  who  had  drawn  up 
a  declaration  of  the  description  just  alluded 
to.  On  the  22nd  of  June,  about  twenty  of 
them,  with  Cargil  and  the  Camerons,  all 
armed,  proceeded  to  Sanquhar,  and  there 
published  their  declaration,  and  affixed  a 
copy  to  the  cross.  In  this  document,  they 
I  declared  their  constant  adherence  to  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  acknow- 
ledged by  their  covenants,  but  disowned 
Charles  Stuart  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  for 
his  perjury  and  breach  of  covenant,  and  for 
his  usurpation  over  the  church  and  tyranny 
in  the  state,  declaring  war  against  him  and 
his  supporters,  and  protesting  against  the 
duke  of  York  as  a  papist,  and  therefore 
incapable  of  occupying  the  throne.  No 
sooner  was  the  council  informed  of  this  de- 
claration, than  they  issued  a  proclamation 
offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  any 
person  concerned  in  it,  and  ordering  that 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  districts 
of  the  age  of  sixteen  or  upwards  should  be 
examined  on  oath,  and  under  the  denuncia- 
tion of  a  heavy  penalty,  as  to  any  know- 
ledge they  had  of  any  of  the  proscribed 
persons  or  of  their  lurking  places.  Orders 
were  at  the  same  time  dispatched  to  general 
Dalziel,  who  commanded  at  Lanark,  to  send 
out  parties  of  dragoons  to  scour  the  country, 
and  if  possible  arrest  the  leaders  of  the 
outlaws.  A  troop  of  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  dragoons,  under  the  command  of 
Bruce  of  Earshall,  came  unexpectedly  at  a 
place  called  Aird's  Moss,  upon  a  party  of 
the  Camerouians,  consisting  of  about  forty 
foot  and  twenty-six  horse,  headed  by  Hack- 
ston  of  Rathillet,  with  whom  were  the  two 
Camerons.  Knowing  that  they  had  no 
mercy  to  expect  if  taken,  the  covenanters 
drew  up  at  the  entrance  to  the  moss,  and 
determined  to  try  and  charge  through  their 
enemies.  But  the  foot  were  ill-armed  and 
unable  to  give  any  adequate  support  to  their 
horse,  and  the  latter,  boldly  attacking  the 
king's  soldiers,  were  surrounded  and  over- 
powered. The  two  Camerons  were  among 
the  slain,  while  Hackstou,  severely  wounded, 
was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  carried  in  this 
condition  to  Lanark,  where,  without  any  at- 
tention paid  to  his  wounds,  he  was  examined 
by  the  brutal  Dalziel,  who  threatened  to 
roast  him  because  some  of  his  answers  were 
not  satisfactory,  and  ordered  him  to  be  put 
in  irons  and  fastened  to  the  floor.  The 
head  and  right  hand  of  Richard  Cameron, 
the  minister,  were  cut  off  and  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, where,  as  a  refinement  in  cruelty, 
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they  were  shown  to  his  aged  father,  who 
was  in  prison.  The  prisoners  were  all  car- 
ried to  Edinburgh  in  the  most  ignominious 
manner.  When  Hackston  was  brought  be- 
fore the  council,  he  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  king's  authority,  as  being  contrary  to 
that  of  God  and  his  church,  and  his  state 
of  weakness  only  (for  his  wounds  had  not 
been  attended  to)  saved  him  from  the 
torture.  As  a  matter  of  form  he  was  sent 
to  the  court  of  justice  for  trial,  but  as  he 
declined  its  jurisdiction,  he  was  condemned 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  being  conducted 
from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  executed 
with  all  the  cruel  and  disgusting  details  then 
included  in  the  punishment  of  high  treason. 
His  body  was  quartered,  and  the  quarters 
exposed  at  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Leith, 
and  Burntisland.  The  heads  of  their  com- 
panions were  raised  on  spikes  over  the  gates 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

As  the  numbers  of  the  outlawed  presby- 
terians  decreased,  the  ferocity  with  which 
the  council  prosecuted  them  seemed  to 
increase,  and  the  boldness  of  the  victims 
increased  also.  Cargil  was  now  their  only 
minister,  and  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Camerons,  and  the  execution  of  Hackston 
and  his  companions,  he  proceeded  to  an 
extraordinary  act  of  retaliation.  In  the 
latter  end  of  September  Cargil  preached  at 
Torwood  in  Stirlingshire,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  sermon,  he  published  with 
all  solemnity  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  the  king,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale, 
the  earl  of  Rothes,  general  Dalziel,  and  sir 
George  Mackenzie  (the  lord-advocate),  and 
others  to  whom  the  miseries  in  Scotland  were 
ascribed,  including  the  dukes  of  York  and 
Monmouth.  The  form  of  this  excommuni- 
cation is  remai'kable,  in  connection  with  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  promul- 
gated. Against  the  king  it  was  worded  as  fol- 
lows : — "  I,  being  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  having  authority  and  power  from  him, 
do  in  his  name  and  by  his  spirit  excom- 
municate, cast  out  of  the  true  church,  and 
deliver  up  to  Satan,  Charles  Stuart,  king,  &c. 
1st.  For  his  high  mocking  of  God,  in  that 
after  he  had  acknowledged  his  own  sins,  his 
father's  sins,  and  his  mother's  idolatry,  yet 
he  had  gone  on  more  avowedly  in  the  same 
than  all  before  him.  2nd.  For  his  great 
perjurv  in  breaking  and  burning  the  cove- 
nant. 3rd.  For  his  rescinding  all  laws  for 
establishing  the  reformation,  and  enacting 
laws  contrary  thereunto.  4th.  For  command- 
ing of  armies  to  destroy  the  Lord's  people. 
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5th.  For  liis  being  an  enemy  to  true  pro- 
testants,  and  being  a  helper  to  the  papists. 
6th.  For  his  granting  remissions  and  pardons 
for  murderers,  which  is  in  the  power  of  no 
king  to  do,  being  expressly  contrary  to  the 
law  of  God.  7th.  For  his  adulteries  and 
dissembling  with  God  and  man."  There 
was  a  certain  degree  of  superstitious  feeling 
with  regard  to  the  terrible  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, which  is  said  to  have  weighed 
upon  the  minds  even  of  those  who  aifected 
most  to  despise  Cargil's  proceeding,  and  the 
effect  it  produced  was  certainly  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  its  more  immediate  conse- 
quence was  to  increase  the  rage  of  those 
against  whom  it  was  more  especially  directed. 
In  the  latter  part  of  this  year  the  duke  of 
York  returned  to  Scotland.  He  had  now 
made  open  profession  of  the  Roman  catholic 
religion,  and  as  the  liberal  party  in  England 
were  preparing  a  violent  parliamentary 
attack  upon  him,  it  was  judged  advisable 
by  his  friends  that  he  should  not  be  present. 
Accompanied  by  his  duchess,  lie  proceeded 
to  Scotland  by  sea,  and  landed  at  Kirkcaldy 
on  the  26th  of  October.  He  did  not  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  Edinburgh,  but  when  he 
did  arrive  in  the  capital  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  he  was  received  in  the  most  flattering 
manner,  though,  as  it  happened  that  the 
great  cannon  called  Mons  Meg  burst  in 
firing  it  to  welcome  him  in  the  castle,  this 
circumstance  was  looked  upon  by  many 
as  an  unlucky  omen.  He  was  assured  by 
the  privy  council  that  they  were  all  ready 
to  risk  their  lives  in  his  cause,  and  he  im- 
mediately took  an  active  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  Lauderdale,  whose 
mental  faculties  had  gradually  given  way, 
was  no  longer  capable  of  executing  the 
duties  of  his  office  as  secretary,  which  was 
transferred  to  the  earl  of  Murray.  The 
duke  now  threw  off  the  mask  of  moderation 
which  he  had  assumed  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, and  he  promoted  in  every  possible 
way  the  persecution  of  the  nonconformists. 
Whether  it  was  designed  to  raise  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  in  England,  or  as  an  excuse  for 
new  severities  in  Scotland,  a  fictitious  con- 
spiracy against  the  duke's  life  was  got  up 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  three  persons, 
Archibald  Stuart  of  Borrowstounness,  Robert 
Hamilton  of  Kinneil,  and  an  apothecary  of 
Glasgow  named  John  Spreul,  were  put  to 
the  torture  in  order  to  force  them  to  what 
might  be  called  a  confession.  The  operation 
of  torturing  was  performed  in  the  duke's 
presence,  and  the  exquisite  sufferings  of  the 
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victims  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  him 
only  a  remark  on  the  ingenuity  of  the  pro- 
cess. In  these  proceedings  the  declaration 
published  at  Sanquhar  was  joined  with  the 
excommunication  at  Torwood,  and  with  the 
murder  of  archbishop  Sharp,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  having  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  tyrannical  government  of  king  Charles, 
was  assumed  to  be  a  proof  of  participation 
in  a  plot  to  assassinate  the  duke  of  York. 
As  a  further  criterion  of  guilt,  all  persons 
whom  the  authorities  chose  to  suspect, 
were  compelled  to  state  whether  they  ap- 
proved Or  disapproved  the  murder  of  the 
primate;  and  as  many  conscientiously  be- 
lieved that  that  deed  was  a  judgment  of  God 
upon  their  archpersecutor,  however  far  they 
might  have  been  from  approving  a  murder. 
they  were  equally  unwilling  to  condemn  this 
act;  and  this  opened  a  wide  field  for  persecu- 
tion. Refusing  to  call  the  rising  at  Bothwell 
rebellion  or  the  slaughter  of  the  archbishop 
a  murder,  was  treated  as  an  act  of  high 
treason,  and  not  a  few  men,  on  this  charge 
alone,  were  sent  to  the  scaffold. 

The  popular  sentiment  in  Scotland  with 
regard  to  the  religion  now  professed  by  the 
duke  of  York  was  exhibited  very  soon  after 
his  arrival.  On  the  Christmas-day  follow- 
ing, some  students  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh  having  seen  in  a  tavern  a  picture 
representing  the  burning  of  the  pope  in 
effigy  in  London,  resolved  to  imitate  them 
in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  they  proceeded 
to  dress  up  a  figure  to  represent  his  holi- 
ness, with  all  the  accompaniments  of  triple 
crown,  keys,  &c.  They  placed  him  in  a 
seat  intended  to  represent  the  inaugural 
chair  at  Rome,  and  having  carried  him  to 
the  head  of  the  Cowgate,  they  there 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  him,  and  then  carried  him  to  the 
foot  of  the  Blackfriars'  wynd.  As  they  were 
aware  that  the  military  had  been  ordered 
out  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  this 
insult  to  the  religion  of  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  the  students  announced  publicly 
that  their  procession  was  to  terminate  in 
the  grass  market,  the  common  place  of 
execution,  where  they  intended  to  hang 
and  burn  the  effigy ;  and  the  soldiers, 
putting  full  faith  in  this  statement,  went 
and  took  their  post  at  the  gallows.  The 
students,  having  thus  adroitly  gained  their 
|  object,  turned  with  their  procession,  headed 
by  three  students  with  torches  preceding 
the  image,  along  the  Blackfriars'  wynd  into 
the  High-street.  There  they  set  down  the 
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chair,  pronounced  a  mock  sentence  on  the 
pope,  and  then  setting  fire  to  him,  it  soon 
communicated  with  some  gunpowder  which 
had  been  placed  inside,  and  his  holiness  was 
blown  into  the  air.  The  apprentices  and 
sons  of  burgesses,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  the  students,  wore  blue  ribbons,  the 
ancient  badge  of  the  covenant.  The  blue 
ribbons  were  also  worn  by  the  students  at 
Glasgow,  who,  however,  omitted  the  burning 
of  the  pope. 

The  riot,  as  it  was  termed  in  Edinburgh, 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  council ;  the  j 
college  was  shut  up,  and  several  of  those 
who  were  known  to  have  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  mock  ceremony  were  im- 
prisoned. The  provost,  sir  James  Dick, 
showed  so  much  bitterness  against  them, 
that  the  students,  exasperated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council,  threatened  to  burn 
his  house ;  and  while  the  matter  was  pend- 
ing, Priestficld,  his  residence  iu  the  country, 
was  burnt.  This  fire,  however,  could  not  be 
traced  to  the  students,  and,  from  some  cir- 
cumstances which  transpired,  it  was  gene- 
rally believed  that  the  duke  of  York  had 
contrived  the  burning  of  the  house  in  the 
hope  of  thereby  throwing  suspicion  and 
odium  on  the  party  opposed  to  him.  The 
council,  however,  entirely  failed  in  making 
out  any  connexion  between  the  burning  of 
the  pope's  effigy  and  the  pretended  designs 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  on  the  1st  of 
February,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  they 
allowed  the  students,  who  had  been  banished 
fifteen  miles  from  the  city,  to  return  to  their 
classes  on  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance.  At 
Glasgow,  also,  the  conduct  of  the  students 
was  taken  up  by  the  authorities,  and  some 
of  the  students,  most  of  whom  were  sons  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  some  account, 
were  called  before  the  masters  and  the 
archbishop  to  answer  for  their  doings. 
!  Among  these  was  the  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  a  fine  high-spirited  youth,  who  boldly 
!  defending  himself  and  his  fellows,  persisted 
j  in  addressing  the  archbishop  with  the  mere 
title  of  sir,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the  people 
in  authority.  At  last  his  regent,  one  Mr. 
Nicholson,  stopped  him,  and  said,  "  Wil- 
liam, you  do  not  understand  whom  you 
speak  to ;  he  is  a  greater  person  than  your- 
self:" to  which  the  young  marquis  replied, 
proudly,  "  I  know  the  king  has  been  pleased 
to  make  him  a  spiritual  lord,  but  I  know 
likewise  that  the  piper  of  Arbroath's  son  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  son  of  my 
father;  there  is  more  noble  blood  in  my 


veins  than  that  of  the  whole  fourteen  of 
them  put  together."  A  comparatively 
trivial  circumstance  like  this  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  under  all  her  miseries  there 
still  lurked  a  spirit  in  Scotland  which  would 
be  sufficient  one  day  to  enable  her  to  recover 
herself. 

The  year  1681  was  a  year  of  bitter  per- 
secution. Under  the  immediate  countenance 
of  the  duke,  who,  after  the  affair  of  the 
students  had  been  arranged,  made  a  progress 
with  great  pomp  to  Linlithgow  and  Stirling, 
the  courts  of  justice  were  made  the  scenes  of 
illegal  proceedings  of  the  most  infamous 
character.  The  practice  was  now  adopted, 
on  every  occasion  before  the  juries  retired 
to  consider  their  verdict,  to  threaten  them 
by  the  king's  advocate  with  a  process  of 
error  if  they  returned  an  improper  one,  which 
of  course  meant  a  verdict  against  the  crown. 
The  iniquity  of  these  proceedings  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  6ft- quoted  example  of  two 
poor  women,  Isobel  Allison  and  Marion 
Harvey.  They  were  both  quite  young,  the 
former  living  in  Perth  and  the  other  a  maid 
servant  in  Borrowstounness,  and  their  only 
crimes  were  that  Isobel  had  been  heard  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  badness  of  the 
times,  and  Marion  was  found  walking  peace- 
ably on  the  highway  to  hear  a  sermon. 
Being  simple  women,  they  were  easily  en- 
snared by  the  artful  questioning  of  the  privy 
council,  and  they  were  induced  to  confess 
that  they  approved  of  the  Sanquhar  declara- 
tion, and  that  they  had  attended  Mr.  Car- 
gil's  preaching  and  had  conversed  with  in- 
tercommuned  persons.  They  were  then 
turned  over  to  the  justiciary,  arid,  their  con- 
fessions being  the  sole  evidence  against  them, 
they  were  convicted  of  high  treason  and 
condemned  to  the  gallows.  The  jury  having 
shown  some  hesitation  with  regard  to  the 
verdict,  were  insulted  and  threatened  by  the 
advocate.  The  two  victims  were  hanged  along 
with  some  women  who  had  been  convicted  of 
child-murder ;  and  even  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh went  out  of  his  way  to  insult  them, 
telling  them  on  the  scaffold  that  they  should 
hear  a  curate  for  once  in  their  lives,  although 
they  had  never  heard  one  before,  and  he 
ordered  one  of  his  suffragans  to  pray.  But 
the  two  women  suddenly  raised  their  voices, 
and  sang  in  unison  the  23rd  psalm,  so  as 
completely  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  curate. 
They  died  with  much  composure,  rejoicing 
in  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered.  Cargil 
himself  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  agents  of  government.  One  evening 
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as  lie  Teas  returning  from  preaching  on 
Dunsyre-common,  between  Clydesdale  and 
Lothian,  he  was  seized  with  two  of  his  com- 
panions by  Irving  of  Bonshaw,  and  carried 
to  Lanark.  They  were  then  mounted  on 
horses,  -without  saddle,  and  their  feet  tied 
under  the  horses'  bellies,  and  in  that  manner 
led  to  Glasgow,  and  thence  to  Edinburgh. 
Cargil's  trial  was  short,  for  his  offences,  such 
as  they  were,  were  many  and  well-known, 
and  he  was  hurried  to  the  scaffold,  where  he 
suffered,  with  five  of  his  companions,  with  a 
smile  ou  his  countenance.  Whenever  he 
attempted  to  address  the  people,  he  was  in- 
terrupted by  beating  of  drums. 

In  the  midst  of  this  persecution,  a  small 
sect  of  wild  visionaries  arose,  who  called 
themselves  by  the  somewhat  singular  title  of 
"  the  sweet  singers."  They  were,  however, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Gibbites,  from  a 
sailor  of  Borrowstounness  named  John  Gibb, 
who  was  their  leader.  This  singular  sect 
consisted  chiefly  of  women,  and  is  said  to 
have  never  exceeded  the  number  of  thirty 
persons.  One  of  their  tenets  was  that  they 
ought  not  directly  or  indirectly  pay  to- 
wards the  support  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  therefore,  to  avoid  consuming 
anything  that  was  exciseable,  they  left  their 
homes  and  retired  to  desert  places,  and  for 
days  together  they  would  live  upon  nothing 
but  herbs  and  moss-water.  They  had  visions 
of  terrible  judgments  that  were  to  come  upon 
the  land,  and  some  of  them  actually  took 
their  station  on  the  summit  of  the  Pentland 
hills,  in  the  belief  that  they  should  witness 
the  immediate  and  entire  destruction  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  which  had  merited  God's 
wrath  by  its  sins.  Finding  themselves  dis- 
appointed, they  resisted  the  greater  part  of 
the  scriptures,  renounced  all  authority  of 
tyrants  in  the  world,  and  declared  that  they 
would  associate  with  no  other  sect  or  deno- 
mination of  Christians.  Cargil  had  visited 
them  and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  reclaim 
them  from  their  strange  opinions.  The  gov- 
ernment seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
absurdities  of  these  people  might  possibly  be 
used  as  a  means  of  throwing  further  odium 
upon  the  character  of  the  unconquerable 
covenanters.  A  troop  of  dragoons  was  there- 
fore sent  out,  who  surprised  them  in  the 
fields  where  they  had  passed  a  whole  month 
at  Woodhill  craigs,  between  Lothian  and 
Tweedale,  and  captured  the  whole  party. 
They  were  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  the 
men  were  committed  to  the  tollbooth,  and 
the  women  to  the  house  of  correction.  When 
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they  were  examined  before  the  duke  of  York 
and  the  privy  council,  their  madness  was  so 
evident,  that  orders  were  given  to  set  them 
at  liberty,  on  their  signing  an  abjuration  of 
the  disloyal  doctrines  which  they  had  at  one 
time  professed,  and  giving  security  for  their 
future  good  behaviour.  The  fit  of  enthusiasm 
appears  to  have  passed  over,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  them  after  their  liberation,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  returned  quietly  to  their 
domestic  duties. 

The  duke  of  York  had  views  beyond  the 
mere  persecution  of  covenanters,  and  he 
seems  to  have  believed  at  this  time  that  his 
position  would  be  strengthened  by  calling  a 
Scottish  parliament,  and  accordingly  the 
estates  were  summoned  to  meet  on  the  8th 
of  July,  1681,  the  duke  being  appointed 
the  king's  commissioner.  An  objection  to 
this  appointment,  on  account  of  the  duke's 
religion  and  his  not  taking  the  oaths,  was 
prepared  and  privately  circulated,  but  as 
the  duke  of  Hamilton  was  unwilling  to  run 
the  risk  of  bringing  it  forward  without 
being  sure  of  a  majority,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  drop.  The  meeting  was  a  full 
one,  and  the  parliament  was  held  with  great 
pomp.  The  earl  of  Argyle  carried  the 
crown ;  and  the  earl  of  Athol  was  nominated 
president,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Rothes.  The  king's 
letter  and  the  duke's  speech  were  equally 
extravagant  misrepresentations  of  the  truth; 
and  the  parliamentary  proceedings  were 
distinguished  chiefly  by  the  servility  of  the 
members  of  the  estates.  Although  the 
duke  was  a  professed  papist,  they  passed  an 
act  of  succession,  making  it  high  treason 
to  propose  or  attempt  any  alteration  or 
limitation  of  the  hereditary  rights  of  the 
crown,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  no 
difference  of  religion,  nor  any  act  of  par- 
liament made  or  to  be  made,  could  hinder 
the  nearest  heir  from  the  free,  full,  and 
active  administration  of  the  government. 
An  assessment  was  voted  for  the  support  of 
the  standing  army.  The  fines  for  attending 
conventicles  were  doubled;  and  heritors 
were  ordered  to  turn  out  their  tenants  or 
cotters,  and  masters  their  servants,  who 
were  accused  of  attending  them.  The  most 
important  question  which  came  under  de- 
bate was  that  of  imposing  such  a  test  on  all 
persons  holding  public  offices,  as  would  have 
effectually  excluded  papists  from  places  of 
trust;  and  it  is  said  that  the  members  had 
been  treacherously  induced  to  pass  the  act 
of  succession  in  favour  of  the  duke  by  a 
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promise  that  this  act  should  be  allowed  to 
pass.  When,  however,  the  measure  was 
brought  forward,  and  a  committee  appointed, 
the  duke  professed  to  be  greatly  displeased, 
but  by  a  dishonourable  trick  he  contrived  to 
turn  it  to  his  own  advantage.  The  lords  of 
the  articles  were  directed  to  draw  up  a  bill 
which  instead  of  affording  any  security  for 
the  protestant  religion,  was  in  reality  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  crown  and  a  declaration  of  passive 
obedience.  The  whole  bill  was  warmly  op- 
posed by  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who  insisted 
especially  on  the  looseness  of  the  protection 
given  to  the  protestant  religion.  Lord 
Belhaven,  who  followed  him  on  the  same 
side,  remarked  that  whatever  security  the 
oath  might  be  against  innovations  of  their 
own,  it  gave  them  none  against  a  popish 
or  fanatical  king.  For  this  slight  remark, 
lord  Belhaveu  was  immediately  sent  prisoner 
to  the  castle,  and  threatened  with  an  im- 
peachment by  the  lord-advocate,  and  he 
only  made  his  peace  by  a  humble  submis- 
sion. An  amendment  was  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Argyle,  in  very  guarded  terms, 
proposing  an  additional  clause  to  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  would  serve  as  a  sufficient 
barrier  against  popery,  and  that  the  duke 
alone,  of  the  royal  family,  should  be  exempted 
from  taking  the  oath ;  but  this,  as  well  as  all 
other  proposed  amendments,  was  scouted 
by  the  duke  in  the  most  contemptuous 
manner.  It  was  necessary,  however,  to 
explain  what  was  meant  by  the  protestant 
religion,  and  as  the  court  party  had  not 
thought  of  this  question,  they  were  rather 
at  a  loss  to  answer  it.  At  length  it  was 
suggested  by  one  of  them  that  they  should 
take  the  confession  of  faith  ratified  by  the 
first  parliament  of  James  VI.,  and  the  pre- 
lates, quite  unacquainted  with  this  confession, 
which  had  been  so  long  superseded  by  the 
Westminster  confession,  and  believing  that 
it  formed  a  complete  barrier  against  the 
presbyterians,  agreed  to  it  without  ex- 
amination. The  opponents  of  the  bill  de- 
manded a  short  delay — they  would  have 
been  content  with  twenty-four  hours — to 
give  time  for  its  consideration,  but  the 
duke,  as  commissioner,  refused  peremp- 
torily, and  it  was  hurried  through  the 
house  in  the  most  indecent  manner,  and 
passed  only  by  a  small  majority.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  act  was  full  of 
anomalies,  and  while  the  confession  of  faith, 
which  was  sworn  to  be  religiously  observed, 
actually  enjoined  the  duty  of  associating 


together  to  resist  tyranny,  and  limited  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  the  next  clause  de- 
clared the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  crown 
and  the  extreme  doctrine  of  passive  obe- 
dience. Other  acts  followed,  of  less  im- 
portance in  their  general  bearing,  but  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  spirit,  and  calculated 
more  or  less  to  assist  the  work  of  persecution 
against  all  who  resisted  in  any  way  the 
royal  will. 

The  enforcing  of  this  test  became  im- 
mediately a  subject  of  discontent  among  all 
parties,  for  it  was  not  until  then  that  the 
real  anomalies  of  the  act  were  perceived. 
Even  among  the  episcopalian  clergy,  many 
objected  to  it,  and  showed  so  much  re- 
luctance to  taking  the  oath,  that  John 
Paterson,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  drew  up  an 
explanation  for  the  sake  of  removing  their 
scruples.  It  is  said  the  bishop's  first  ex- 
planation was  rather  a  long  one,  and  that, 
when  he  was  going  to  read  it  to  the  council, 
the  duke  of  York  prevented  him  in  his  rude 
and  authoritative  manner,  quoting  a  vulgar 
proverb,  "  The  first  chapter  of  John  and  a 
stone  will  chase  a  dog."  A  brief  explana- 
tion was  then  agreed  to  by  the  council,  and 
afterwards  approved  by  the  king,  to  the 
effect  that  assent  was  not  required  to  every 
proposition  in  the  confession  of  faith,  but 
only  a  general  approval  of  the  fundamental 
articles  as  opposed  to  popery  and  fanaticism, 
and  that  no  encroachment  was  intended  on 
the  intrinsic  spiritual  power  of  the  church, 
nor  any  prejudice  to  episcopal  government. 
Many  of  the  clergy  still  objected,  alleging 
that  when  they  took  an  oath  in  certain 
words  which  had  a  distinct  and  literal 
meaning,  that  meaning  could  not  be  altered 
by  an  explanation.  It  is  said  that  as  many 
as  eighty  of  the  more  conscientious  clergy 
resigned  their  livings  rather  than  take  the 
oath.  Some  of  the  nobility  also  carried 
their  repugnance  so  far  as  to  resign  their 
official  situations.  Others  took  the  oath 
with  verbal  explanations  of  their  own. 
Among  these  latter  was  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
who,  knowing  that  he  already  lay  under  the 
duke's  displeasure  because  he  had  not  been 
sufficiently  servile  in  parliament,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  resign  his  offices  and  go 
into  voluntary  exile  rather  than  take  the 
oath.  But  at  the  pressing  desire  of  the 
duke  of  York,  he  agreed  to  take  it  as  a 
member  of  the  privy  council,  with  an  ex- 
planation which  was  approved  by  the  duke 
himself.  This  explanation  was  expressed  in 
the  following  words  : — "  I  have  considered 
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the  test,  and  am  desirous  to  give  obedience 
as  far  as  I  cau.  I  am  confident  the  par- 
liament never  intended  to  impose  contra- 
dictory oaths,  therefore  I  think,  no  man  can. 
explain  it  but  for  himself  Accordingly,  J 
take  it  in  as  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
itself  and  the  protestant  religion ;  and  I  do 
declare  I  mean  not  to  bind  up  myself  in  my 
station,  and  in  a  lawful  way  to  wish  and 
endeavour  any  alteration  I  think  to  the 
advantage  of  the  church  or  state  nor  repug- 
nant to  the  protestant  religion  and  my 
loyalty  :  and  this  I  understand  as  a  part  of 
my  oath."  After  he  had  thus  qualified  it, 
the  oath  was  administered  to  him,  and 
the  duke  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  told 
him  to  take  his  seat  at  the  council-board. 
The  explanatory  act  of  the  bishop  of  Edin- 
burgh was  then  brought  forward,  but,  as  it 
had  been  debated  in  his  absence,  he  declined 
voting  upon  it. 

Argyle's  conduct  throughout  had,  how- 
ever, given  too  great  otTence  to  the  duke 
to  be  forgiven  by  one  who  was  not  inclined 
to  brook  the  slightest  opposition  to  his  will, 
and  he  had  already  determined  to  make 
him  a  striking  example  of  his  vengeance. 
Next  day  the  earl  was  required  to  take  the 
test  again,  in  his  character  of  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury,  which  he  consented 
to  do  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done  it 
in  the  character  of  a  privy  councillor.  Upon 
this,  some  members  of  the  council  alleged 
that  he  had  spoken  so  low  on  the  previous 
day  that  his  explanation  was  not  heard  by 
them  all.  Argyle  now,  unwarily,  presented 
his  explanation,  in  writing,  and,  having  read 
it,  declared  that  he  was  ready  to  sign  it. 
lie  was  desired  to  withdraw  while  the  coun- 
cil deliberated  on  the  paper,  and  various 
circumstances  now  led  him  to  suspect  that 
they  were  laying  a  snare  for  him,  so  that, 
when  recalled  before  the  council  and  re- 
quired to  put  his  signature  to  his  written 
explanation,  he  refused.  In  the  absence  of 
his  signature,  the  duke  of  Montrose,  as 
president  of  the  council,  attested  the  docu- 
ment, and  the  earl  was  immediately  dis- 
missed from  all  his  offices,  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  not  taken  the  oath  in  the  terms, 
sense,  and  meaning  appointed  by  act  of  par- 
liament. Next  day  Argyle  went  to  the 
duke  and  expressed  his  surprise  that  an 
explanation  which  he  had  approved  in  the 
first  instance  should  have  given  so  much 
offence  on  the  second;  but  he  only  re- 
proached him  with  declining  to  vote  on  the 
explanation  agreed  to  by  the  council,  and 
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told  him  with  a  threatening  frown  that  he 
and  some  others  wanted  to  bring  trouble 
on  a  few  harmless  catholics,  but  that  it 
should  fall  upon  themselves.  The  same 
evening  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to 
the  castle,  and  directions  were  given  to  the 
king's  advocate,  sir  George  Mackenzie,  to 
proceed  against  the  earl  of  Argyle  for  trea- 
son and  other  such  crimes,  upon  the  paper 
relating  to  the  test  which  he  had  presented 
to  the  council.  The  king's  approval  of  the 
prosecution  was  procured  without  difficulty, 
although  he  had  always  expressed  personal 
attachment  to  Argyle  as  one  of  the  most 
loyal  of  his  servants,  and  the  privy  council 
went  so  far  as  to  refuse  leave  to  sir  George 
Lockhart  to  act  as  his  counsel,  until  they 
feared  that  if  they  persisted  in  their  refusal, 
the  earl  would  decline  to  plead.  Eight  of 
the  most  eminent  advocates  were  threatened 
with  severe  punishment  for  giving  it  as  their 
opinion  that .  his  explanation  of  the  test  did 
not  amount  to  a  crime,  and  a  committee  of 
the  privy  council  was  actually  appointed  to 
consider  if  that  legal  opinion  did  not  imply 
scandal  against  the  government,  and  there- 
fore come  under  the  head  of  Icasing-inaking. 
The  charge,  which  was  drawn  up  by  the 
king's  advocate,  laid  upon  Argyle  the  crimes 
of  leasing-making,  perjury,  and  treason,  and 
it  is  such  a  singular  specimen,  of  infamous 
as  well  as  ridiculous  sophistry,  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  repeated  in  full.  It  ran  as 
follows : — "  You  declared  that  you  had  con- 
sidered the  test,  and  was  desirous  to  give 
obedience  as  far  as  you  could ;  whereby  you 
clearly  insinuated  that  you  were  not  able  to 
give  full  obedience.  You  declared  that  you 
were  confident  the  parliament  never  intended 
to  impose  contradictory  oaths ;  thereby  in- 
tending to  abuse  the  people  with  a  belief 
that  the  parliament  had  been  so  impious  as 
really  and  actually  to  have  imposed  contra- 
dictory oaths.  You  subjoined  that  every 
man  must  explain  it  for  himself,  and  take 
it  in  his  own  sense;  by  which  not  only  that 
excellent  law,  but  all  other  oaths  and  laws, 
shall  be  rendered  altogether  useless  to  the 
government,  which  is  not  only  an  open  and 
violent  depraving  of  his  majesty's  laws  and 
acts  of  parliament,  but  likewise  a  settling  of 
the  legislative  power  on  private  subjects. 
You  declare  that  you  take  the  test  in  so  far 
only  as  it  is  consistent  with  itself  and  with 
the  protestant  religion ;  by  which  you  mali- 
ciously intimate  to  the  people  that  the  said 
oath  is  inconsistent  with  itself  and  with  the 
protestant  religion,  which  is  not  only  a  down- 
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right  depraving  of  the  said  act  of  parliament, 
but  is  likewise  a  misconstruing  of  his  ma- 
jesty's and  the  parliament's  proceedings,  and 
misrepresenting  them  to  the  people  in  the 
highest  degree  and  in  the  tenderest  points, 
implying  that  the  king  and  parliament  have 
done  things  inconsistent  with  the  protestant 
religion,  for  securing  of  which  that  test  was 
particularly  intended.  You  expressly  de- 
clare, that  you  mean  not,  by  taking  the 
said  test,  to  bind  up  yourself  from  wishing 
and  endeavouring  any  alteration,  in  a  lawful 
way,  that  you  shall  think  fit  for  advancing 
of  church  and  state;  whereby  you  not  only 
declare  yourself,  but,  by  your  example,  in- 
vite others  to  think  themselves  loosed  from 
that  obligation,  and  that  it  is  free  for  them 
to  make  any  alteration  in  either  they  shall 
think  fit,  concluding  your  whole  paper  with 
these  words,  'and  this  I  understand  as  a 
part  of  my  oath;'  which  is  a  treasonable 
invasion  of  the  royal  legislative  power,  as  if 
it  were  lawful  for  you  to  make  to  yourself 
an  act  of  parliament,  since  he  who  can  make 
any  part  of  an  act  may  make  the  whole. 
Of  the  which  crimes  above  mentioned,  you, 
the  said  Archibald  earl  of  Argylc,  are  actor 
art  and  fart,  which  being  found  by  the 
assize,  you  ought  to  be  punished  with  the 
pains  of  death,  forfeiture,  and  escheat  of 
lands  and  goods,  to  tlie  terror  of  others  to 
commit  the  like  hereafter."  Against  the 
relevancy  of  this  monstrous  charge,  Argyle's 
two  advocates,  Lockhart  and  Dalrymple, 
pleaded  in  an  able  manner,  calculated  to 
strike  conviction  to  everybody's  mind,  and, 
although  it  was  well  understood  that  the 
government  was  determined  on  having  a 
verdict  against  him,  two  of  the  ablest  and 
most  respectable  of  the  judges  declared 
against  the  relevance  of  the  libel,  while  the 
other  two,  who  were  little  better  than  tools 
of  the  government,  gave  their  opinions 
against  the  prisoner.  The  earl  of  Queens- 
berry,  who  presided  as  justice-general,  and 
who  had  himself  taken  the  oath  with  an 
explanation,  declined  incurring  the  risk  or 
odium  of  giving  his  casting  vote  against 
Argyle;  and  to  escape  out  of  this  difficulty, 
the  court  part}',  after  midnight,  sent  for  an 
aged  and  infirm  judge,  lord  Nairn,  who  was 
brought  from  his  bed  into  the  court  to  turn 
the  scale  by  his  vote.  When  the  clerk 
began  to  read  over  the  proceedings,  lord 
Nairn  fell  asleep,  and  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  that  state  till  they  were  concluded,  when 
he  was  roused  and  gave  his  vote  for  the 
relevancy  of  the  charge.  Next  morning  it 


was  announced  in  court  that  the  judges  had 
overruled  the  plea  of  Argyle's  advocates, 
and  decided  that  the  charge  was  relevant. 

The  jury  appointed  to  try  the  earl  was 
formed  of  men  selected  for  the  purpose ;  the 
marquis  of  Montrose,  the  foreman,  was  no- 
torious for  his  hereditary  hatred  to  his 
house,  and  most  of  the  others  were  personal 
enemies,  as  well  as  being  tools  of  the  gov- 
ernment. They  were,  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, the  earls  of  Linlithgow,  Roxburgh, 
Dumfries,  Airly,  Perth,  Dalhousie,  and 
Middleton,  the  lords  Sinclair,  Lindores,  and 
Burntisland,  and  the  lairds  of  Gosford,  Bal- 
lymain,  Park,  Gordon,  and  Claverhouse. 
Before  this  jury  Argyle  declined  offering 
any  defence,  alleging  that,  since  what  had 
been  said  so  well  against  the  relevancy  of 
the  charge  had  been  overruled,  there  was  no 
need  for  him  to  give  them  any  more  trouble. 
In  spite  of  the  known  character  of  the  jury, 
the  lord-advocate,  before  they  retired,  threat- 
ened them  with  a  writ  of  error  if  they  gave 
an  improper  verdict.  They  took  but  a  short 
time  to  consider,  and  then  gave  it  as  their 
unanimous  verdict  that  Argyle  was  guilty  of 
treason  and  leasing-making,  although  by  a 
majority  of  voices  they  acquitted  him  of  per- 
jury. The  king,  when  he  allowed  of  the 
council's  proceedings  against  the  earl,  had 
ordered  that  sentence  should  not  be  pro- 
nounced upon  him  till  they  had  communi- 
cated with  him.  A  messenger  was,  there- 
fore, immediately  dispatched  to  court,  with 
information  of  his  conviction  and  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  king  to  pronounce  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  deferring  its 
execution  to  his  royal  pleasure;  and  the 
king  complied  with  the  same  ease  as  when 
he  gave  authority  for  the  prosecution.  Be- 
fore the  messenger's  return,  it  was  evident, 
from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  that  the 
duke  of  York  made  no  doubt  of  the  king's 
compliance,  and  that  he  was  resolved  upon 
Argyle's  immediate  execution;  and  it  was 
even  announced  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  being  removed  from  the  castle  to  the 
common  jail,  which  was  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding with  peers  preparatory  to  their  ex- 
ecution. 

Argyle  had  also  dispatched  a  messenger 
to  court,  who  no  sooner  obtained  certain 
information  that  the  king  had  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  death  against  him,  than  he 
set  off  back  to  Scotland,  and,  having  out- 
ridden the  messenger  of  the  council  by 
twenty-four  hours,  gave  the  earl  full  and 
timelv  warning  of  his  danger.  The  same 
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evening,  being  visited  in  his  prison  by  his 
step-daughter,  the  lady  Sophia  Lindsay,  he 
went  out  with  her  in  the  disguise  of  a 
page  holding  up  her  train.  It  is  related 
that,  as  he  passed  the  castle  gate,  the  sen- 
tinel, having  some  suspicion,  seized  him  by  j 
the  arm,  which  threw  him  into  an  agitation . 
that  made  him  drop  the  train.  Lady  \ 
Sophia,  with  the  greatest  presence  of  mind, 
turned  round  and  snatched  up  her  train  out 
of  the  mud,  and,  assuming  an  air  of  pas-  \ 
sionate  anger,  she  called  him  a  careless 
loun,  and  struck  him  with  it  in  the  face, 
which  was  so  besmeared  with  the  dirt  that 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  recognise  him. 
The  sentinel  then  let  him  go  without  further 
observation,  and  he  was  carried  to  Mr.  John 
Scott,  minister  of  Hawick,  under  whose 
direction  he  rode  to  the  house  of  Pringle  of 
Torwoodlee.  Pringle  sent  him  across  the 
border  to  Mr.  Veitch,  an  exiled  minister 
who  was  residing  in  Northumberland,  and 
who  undertook  the  further  management  of 
his  escape,  the  details  of  which  are  so  ro- 
mantic, that  they  deserve  to  be  given  in 
Veitch's  own  words  as  he  relates  them  in 
his  Memoirs : — "  Mr.  Veitch,"  he  tells  us, 
speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person, 
"carried  Argyle  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Hope, 
in  disguise,  to  one  of  his  preaching  stations 
on  the  sabbath,  and  on  the  Monday  morn- 
ing took  him  to  a  friend's  house  between 
Newcastle  and  Newburn,  where  he  left  him 
until  he  went  on  to  Newcastle,  and  bought 
three  horses  for  him  and  his  two  servants, 
which  cost  him  about  twenty-seven  pounds 
sterling,  which  Mr.  Veitch  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket,  finding  Mr.  Hope  scarce  of 
money.  Having  done  this,  he  ordered  Mr. 
Hope's  two  servants  to  go  to  a  change-house 
on  the  way  to  Leeds,  seventeen  miles  from 
Newcastle,  and  he  and  Mr.  Hope  crossed 
Tyne  at  Newburn,  and  went  to  a  bye  inn 
over  against  Durham.  They  called  next 
day  for  the  servants,  and  took  them  along. 
On  Thursday  they  went  towards  Rotherham, 
thinking  to  lodge  four  or  five  miles  beyond 
it  that  night;  but  the  day  being  very  rainy, 
and  he  complaining  he  was  wet  to  the  skin, 
and  seeing  we  must  needs  take  up  at  Rother- 
ham, we  resolved  to  take  the  post-house,  as 
least  suspected,  rather  than  a  bye  inn.  We 
were  not  well  in  our  chamber,  and  had  got 
some  faggots  to  dry  us,  when  a  livery-man, 
well  mounted,  and  calling  for  the  hostler, 
asked  briskly,  '  Came  there  not  here  some 
gentlemen  shortly,'  which  put  us  all  in  fear. 
But,  after  inquiry,  it  was  some  gentle- 
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men's  servants,  who,  having  seen  us  before 
them  upon  the  road,  and  thinking  we  might 
call  at  the  post-house  and  take  up  the  best 
rooms,  had  sent  this  fellow  to  see.  Mr. 
Veitch  calling  for  a  flagon  of  ale,  and  a 
bottle  of  wine,  and  some  bread,  called  for 
the  landlord  and  landlady  to  drink  with 
them,  and  talked  a  little,  asking  for  several 
gentry  in  the  country,  how  far  they  lived 
from  tli  at  place,  telling  them  that  they  were 
relations  to  some  of  his  neighbour  gentry  in 
Northumberland.  This  he  did  that  the 
landlord  and  landlady  might  know  they 
were  Englishmen,  which  happened  well ; 
for,  while  we  were  at  supper,  the  post-boy 
coming  from  Doncaster  gave  his  master  a 
letter  from  that  postmaster,  which,  after  he 
had  read,  he  at  length  reached  it  up  to  the 
table-head  to  Mr.  Veitch,  who  was  sitting 
there  as  the  chief  gentleman  of  the  com- 
pany, having  Argyle's  page  now  in  disguise 
standing  at  .his  back.  After  Mr.  Veitch 
had  read  it  at  great  leisure,  he  was  almost 
nonplussed  what  to  think  or  say;  for  the 
narrative  of  the  letter  was  to  tell  that 
Argyle  was  escaped  out  of  the  castle,  and 
that  there  was  five  hundred  pounds  sterling 
bid  for  him,  whoever  should  apprehend  him. 
'  If  you  find  him/  said  the  postmaster  in  his 
letter,  '  and  apprehend  him  in  your  road, 
let  me  go  snips  with  you ;  and  if  I  find  him, 
you  shall  go  snips  with  me.'  He  (Mr. Veitch) 
broke  out  by  way  of  laughter,  and  said, 
'  Mr.  Hope,  here  are  admirable  good  news 
for  you  and  me.  The  earl  of  Argyle  is 
escaped,  by  these  news ;  we  that  are  travel- 
ling southward  may  come  to  hit  upon  him, 
for  if  he  be  come  to  England  he  will  readily 
take  bye  ways ;  and,  if  we  hit  upon  him,  live 
hundred  pounds  reward  will  do  us  good  ser- 
vice ;  only  I  fear  he  rides  much  these  moon- 
light mornings.  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
to  give  my  landlord  a  bottle  of  sack,  to  let 
his  hostler  direct  us  early  in  the  way  to 
Clown,  and  I  promise,  if  we  find  the  prize, 
he  shall  share  of  the  reward.'  To  which 
the  landlord  replied,  '  The  hostler  is  at  your 
honour's  service ;' — so  Mr.  Veitch  called  for 
a  bottle  of  sack,  to  drink  to  their  good  suc- 
cess. They  went  early  in  the  morning 
away,  and  searched  the  house,  but  found  no 
one  lodger.  Ere  they  came  to  Clown 
they  dismissed  the  hostler,  and  breakfasted 
at  that  place.  After  which  Mr.  Veitch  sent 
the  servants  to  the  '  plume  and  feathers'  at 
Nottingham,  and  sent  Argyle  upon  the 
horse  that  carried  the  cloak-bag.  So  they 
rode  that  Saturday's  night  to  Mr.  Willis's 
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house  at  Glasswell,  and  staid  there  till  Mon- 
day. It  was  one  of  Mr.  Veitch's  haunts, 
and  he  preached  all  the  sabbath  to  the 
meeting.  In  the  meantime  Mr.  Veitch, 
thinking  upon  the  alarm  given,  and  that 
things  looked  more  dangerous  and  difficult- 
like,  he  thought  fit  to  advise  with  an  honest 
old  Oliverian,  captain  Lockyer,  about  their 
j  safe  getting  to  London,  who  generously 
offered  to  conduct  my  lord  Argyle  safely 
thither;  which  he  did,  bringing  him  first  to 
Battersea,  four  miles  above  London,  to  Mr. 
Smith's,  a  sugar  baker's  house,  whose  lady 
was  a  very  pious,  wise,  and  generous  gentle- 
woman. They  were  rich,  and  had  no  chil- 
dren." From  London,  Argyle,  having 
evaded  all  pursuit,  made  his  escape  to  Hol- 
land. 

The  duke  of  York  and  his  creatures  in 
Edinburgh  were  furious  at  the  escape  of 
their  victim.  As  stated  above,  a  reward 
was  immediately  proclaimed  for  his  appre- 
hension. The  young  lady  Sophia  Lindsay, 
who  had  contrived  his  evasion,  was  called 
before  the  privy  council,  and,  so  low  was 
the  state  of  real  gallantry  among  these 
much-talked-of  cavaliers,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  have  her  whipped  publicly  through 
the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  this  proposal 
would  perhaps  have  been  carried  out,  had  it 
not  been  stopped  by  the  duke  himself.  In 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  countess,  that 
sentence  could  not  be  legally  pronounced 
on  her  husband  in  his  absence,  the  court 
proceeded  against  him  in  the  most  rigorous 
manner,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  record, 
no  sooner  was  the  king's  approval  known, 
than  "  the  lords  commissioners  of  justiciary 
adjudged  Archibald  earl  of  Argyle  to  be 
executed  as  a  traitor,  when  apprehended; 
his  name,  memory,  and  honours  to  be  ex- 
tinct, and  his  arms  to  be  riven  forth  and 
delete  out  of  the  books  of  arms,  so  that  his 
posterity  might  never  have  place,  nor  be 
able  hereafter  to  bruik  (possess)  or  enjoy  any 
honours,  offices,  titles,  or  dignities,  within 
the  realm,  in  all  time  coming;  and  to  have 
forfeited,  omitted,  and  tint  (lost)  all  and 
sundry  his  lands,  tenements,  Sec.,  to  our 
sovereign,  to  remain  perpetually  with  his 
highness  in  property." 

This  tyrannical  proceeding  excited  great 
indignation  through  both  kingdoms,  and 
tended  much  to  increase  the  popular  hatred 
of  the  duke  of  York,  and  the  melancholy 
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anticipations  of  what  his  government  would 
be  when  he  should  have  obtained  the  crown. 
A  statement  of  the  case  was  printed  in  Lon- 
don, and  the  proceedings  of  the  government 
were  so  universally  condemned,  that  lord 
Halifax,  in  talking  of  it  to  the  king,  told 
him,  that  he  would  not  speak  of  what  might 
be  allowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  because 
he  was  ignorant  of  it,  but  that  he  knew  the 
law  of  England  would  not  hang  a  dog  for 
such  offence.  The  opposition  to  the  test  in 
Scotland  was  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  the  flagrant  injustice  shown  to- 
wards the  earl  of  Argyle,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  very  hospital  children  made 
mockery  of  the  crown  lawyers.  "  The  boys 
of  Heriot's  hospital  resolved  among  them- 
selves that  the  house-dog,  belonging  to  the 
establishment,  held  a  public  office,  and 
ought  to  take  the  test.  The  paper  being  pre- 
sented to  the  mastiff,  it  refused  to  swallow 
the  same  until  it  was  rubbed  over  with  butter. 
Being  a  second  time  tendered  (buttered  as 
above  mentioned)  the  dog  swallowed  it ;  and 
was  next  accused  and  condemned  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  test  with  a  qualification,  as 
in  the  case  of  Argyle."  Such  is  the  anec- 
dote handed  down  by  a  writer  who  was 
not  partial  to  the  presbyterian  party,  and 
it  shows  us  how  general  was  the  feeling 
of  distaste  to  the  government,  when  it  ex- 
tended even  to  the  children  of  the  people. 
Among  those  of  the  opposition  who  had 
titles  or  property  to  lose,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  of  consternation.  Some  of  the  more 
obnoxious,  such  as  the  earl  of  London,  Dal- 
rymple  of  Stair,  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
withdrew  to  the  continent ;  while  many  of 
the  nobility,  among  whom  were  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  earls  of  Haddington,  Niths- 
dale,  Galloway,  Cassillis,  Findlater,  Callen- 
dar,  and  Sutherland,  the  countess  of  Rothes, 
the  viscount  Kenmuir,  and  the  lords  Car- 
dross  and  Torphichen,  resigned  their  heri- 
table jurisdiction,  rather  than  take  this 
oath;  though  four  months  afterwards  Hamil- 
ton took  it,  and  was  restored  to  his  offices 
and  jurisdictions.  A  general  feeling  of 
alarm  began  to  spread  among  the  episco- 
palian party  itself,  when  it  was  seen  that 
even  long  and  devoted  loyalty  was  no  pro- 
tection against  the  vengeance  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  slightest  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  duke  of  York. 
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THE  CAMERONIANS  ;   DEATH  OF   LAUDERDALE  J  THE  PERSECUTIONS  INCREASE  ;  THE  RYE-HOUSE  PLOT,  AND 
ITS  CONSEQUENCES  IN  SCOTLAND  j   AFFAIR  OF  ENTERKIN  PASS;   DEATH  OF  CHARLES  II. 


THE    strict    covenanters,   or    Cameronians, 
now  only  kept  together  in  the  wildest  parts 
of  the  country,  and  met  in  small  parties, 
under  the  shelter  of  caves  or  woods,  or  in 
the  least  frequented  parts  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  prayed,  read  the  scriptures,  and 
exhorted  one  another.     Since  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cargil,  they  had  no  authorised  preachers, 
and  according  to  their  principles  of  church 
government,  there  was  nobody  among  them 
capable    of    ordaining   ministers.       In   this 
dilemma,  they  managed  to  keep  up  a  general 
correspondence  among  themselves,  for   the 
purpose    of    regulating    their    conduct,    by 
means  of  delegates  sent  from  each  separate 
party  or  society  to  a  general  meeting.    This 
plan  was  adopted  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1681,  and  the  first  general  meeting  was 
held  at  Logan-house  in  the  parish  of  Lesma- 
hago,  in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember in  that  year.     At  this  meeting  the 
covenanters  agreed  upon    a   declaration  of 
their  principles,  and  a  warning  to  the  people, 
in  which  they  asserted  their  subjection  to  a 
lawful  government  as  an  ordinance  of  God, 
but    declared   that    Charles    Stuart,  by  his 
multifarious  crimes,  had  forfeited  his  title  to 
the  crown.     They  enumerated  those  crimes, 
and  protested  against  all  the  acts  of  himself 
and    his    parliament    since    the    year  1660. 
On  the  12th  of  January,  a  party  of  about 
forty  armed  men  proceeded  to  Lanark,  and 
there,  after  publicly  burning   the  test  act, 
they  read  this  declaration,  in  which  there 
was   much   that   under    the   circumstances 
was   unwise,    and   affixed   it   to    the  cross. 
The  privy  council  was  highly  provoked  at 
this  proceeding,  and  as  the  actors  in  it  could 
not   easily    be   reached,    a   rather   singular 
mode    of    retaliation    was    adopted.       The 
solemn    league    and    covenant,    along    with 
the  Lanark  declaration,  was  ordered  to  be 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman  at  the  high- 
cross    in   Edinburgh,    on    a    lofty   scaffold 
erected  for  the  purpose,  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrates  and  with  great  ceremony. 
Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  town  of  Lanark, 
which  was  quite  unable  to  resist  the  band  of 
armed  covenanters  who  had  invaded  it,  was 
fined  six   thousand  marks  for  allowing  the 
declaration  to  be  published. 

Soon  after   these   occurrences,    Scotland 


was  liberated  from  the  presence,  though  not 
"rom  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  York,  for 
:he  success  of  the  court  party  in  England 
:iad  enabled  the  king  to  recall  his  brother 
into  that  country.  He  paid  a  last  visit  to 
Scotland  in  the  May  of  the  same  year  (1082), 
and  on  his  way  narrowly  escaped  perishing 
3y  shipwreck.  He  now  placed  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  three  of  his  most 
devoted  and  obsequious  friends,  giving  the 
treasurership  to  Queensberry,  who  was  made 
a  marquis ;  the  office  of  justice-general  to 
the  earl  of  Perth ;  and  that  of  chancellor  to 
sir  George  Gordon,  of  Haddo,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Aberdeen.  Having  thus 
appointed  ministers  of  state  to  his  liking, 
the  duke,  in  taking  leave  of  the  council, 
recommended  them  to  follow  out  rigorously 
the  course  into  which  he  had  led  them, 
and  urged  them  to  send  more  troops  into 
the  western  counties  as  the  only  means 
of  enforcing  obedience.  The  council,  in 
return,  thanked  him  for  the  excellent  pattern 
of  government  he  had  shown  them,  and  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  proceed  in  future 
according  to  his  mandates.  He  was  no 
sooner  gone,  than  in  the  same  spirit  they 
ordered  general  Dalziel  to  act  with  more 
severity  against  all  who  did  not  attend  their 
parish  churches,  and  to  make  strict  inquiry 
after  those  who  evaded  pursuit.  With  him 
were  joined  the  earl  of  Dumfries,  and  the 
lairds  of  Claverhouse  and  Meldrum,  and 
they  received  a  new  commission  for  raising 
fines  and  penalties,  and  for  confiscating 
property,  which,  as  it  has  been  remarked, 
was  equivalent  to  a  free  permission  to  ha- 
rass and  plunder  at  will.  At  this  moment, 
another  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  Came- 
ronians, held  at  Talla-linn  in  Tweedmoor 
in  the  month  of  June,  provoked  the  privy 
council  to  contrive  new  modes  of  oppres- 
sion. All  persons  who  should  happen  to 
hear  of  two  or  three  of  the  Cameronians 
meeting  together,  and  who  should  not  give 
information  and  assist  in  raising  the  hue 
and  cry  against  them,  were  to  be  considered 
equally  guilty  with  the  offenders;  and  as 
the  legitimate  magistrates  were  still  believed 
to  harbour  a  feeling  of  too  much  leniency 
towards  offenders,  their  functions  were  fur- 
ther transferred  to  commissioners,  chiefly 
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military  officers,  appointed  by  the  council 
itself.  Between  the  council  and  their  com- 
missioners, the  country  was  filled  with  cases 
of  infamous  injustice,  from  which  no  rank 
in  society  was  spared.  The  lady  Douglas 
of  Cavers  was  called  before  this  kind  of 
inquisition,  and  required  to  swear  that  she 
had  not  been  present  at  any  conventicle 
since  1679,  which  declining  to  do,  she  was 
fined  five  hundred  pounds,  and  imprisoned 
two  years  in  the  castle  of  Stirling.  A  still 
more  outrageous  case  was  that  of  Hume  of 
Hume,  who  was  indicted  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1682,  of  having  appeared  in 
arms  in  actual  rebellion,  but  as  the  attempt 
to  prove  this  charge  failed  entirely,  they 
were  compelled  to  drop  it.  He  was,  how- 
ever, retained  in  custody,  and  a  more  full 
indictment  was  got  up,  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  laid  siege  to  the  house  of  sir  Henry 
M'Dowall  of  Mackerston,  and  demanded 
the  delivery  of  horse  and  harness,  but  that 
finding  the  gates  bolted  against  him,  he  had 
proceeded  thence  in  martial  array  to  Kelso, 
Selkirk,  and  Hawick,  still  endeavouring  to 
seize  munitions  of  war,  and  that  he  had 
resisted  the  king's  troops  and  intended  to 
join  the  rebels  at  Bothwell.  It  appears,  as 
Hurne  asserted,  that  the  whole  foundation 
of  this  charge  was  that  he  had  gone,  with 
a  single  servant,  to  the  house  of  sir  Henry 
M'Dowall,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
a  horse,  and  he  offered  to  bring  unobjec- 
tionable evidence  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment ;  but  it  was  decided  by  the  lord-advo- 
cate and  the  judges  that  he  should  not  be 
allowed  to  produce  any  exculpatory  evi- 
dence, and  the  jury  actually  brought  him 
in  guilty  of  a  crime  with  which  he  had  not 
been  charged  and  to  which  none  of  the 
evidence  had  sworn,  that  of  commanding  a 
party  of  rebel  horse  and  besieging  the  castle 
of  Hawick.  Some  of  Hume's  friends  at 
court  had  procured  a  pardon  for  him,  but  it 
was  deliberately  held  back  by  the  earl  of 
Perth,  whose  countess  basely  and  coarsely 
insulted  Hume's  wife  when  she  came  to 
implore  her  interposition  for  his  life,  and 
he  was  carried  to  the  gallows,  where  he 
met  his  death  in  an  exemplary  manner.  A 
countryman  named  William  Cochrane,  was 
hanged  merely  because  he  would  not  say 
"  God  save  the  king,"  alleging  as  the  rea- 
son of  his  refusal  that  in  doing  so  he  should 
be  approving  all  the  tyrannical  acts  and  per- 
secutions against  his  unfortunate  brethren. 
His  companion  on  the  gallows  vas  a  pedlar 
of  Stonehouse,  named  James  Robertson, 


who,  when  under  examination  before  major 
White,  declined  answering  questions  the 
tendency  of  which  was  to  criminate  him- 
self; upon  which  the  major  seized  him  by 
the  nose  and  wrung  it  till  the  blood  gushed 
out.  He  was  closely  watched  by  his  guards 
in  prison,  and  their  captain,  having  ob- 
served him  draw  out  a  bible  and  attempt 
to  join  with  a  fellow- prisoner  in  worshipping 
God,  rushed  in  and  tore  the  book  brutally 
from  his  hands.  As  they  were  carrying  him 
to  Edinburgh,  they  had  to  stay  a  night  at 
Linlithgow,  and  the  soldiers,  in  mockery, 
invited  him  to  drink  the  king's  health, 
which  he  refused ;  and  in  revenge,  they  tied 
him  head  and  foot  together,  and  left  him  in 
that  plight  lying  on  a  damp  floor  all  night. 
Next  morning  he  was  tied  on  the  bare  back 
of  a  horse,  and  carried  in  this  manner  to 
the  capital,  where  he  was  immediately  con- 
ducted through  the  form  of  a  trial  and  hur- 
ried to  the  gallows.  At  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  he  was  about  to  speak  to  the  people 
who  were  assembled  as  spectators,  when  the 
drums  were  immediately  beat  to  drown  his 
voice ;  and  on  his  complaining  of  this  as  a 
cruel  interruption,  the  town  major,  who  in 
his  official  capacity  attended  the  execution, 
beat  him  violently  with  his  cane.  Most  of 
the  minor  agents  of  government  in  these 
unceasing  persecutions  were  picked  out  as 
men  of  ferocious  character,  and  they  all 
seemed  trained  for  that  purpose.  On  one 
occasion,  Irvine  of  Bonshaw,  a  man  whose 
name  is  rather  notorious  in  the  history  of 
this  period,  had  arrested  about  thirty  per- 
sons accused  of  not  attending  in  church, 
and  marched  them  from  Hamilton  to 
Lanark.  Although  it  was  a  cold  night  in 
the  month  of  November,  they  were  con- 
fined in  a  hole  so  full  of  filth  that  they 
could  neither  lie  down  nor  sit,  and  they 
were  kept  entirely  without  provisions  or 
warmth.  Next  morning,  horses  were  brought 
to  convey  them  to  Edinburgh,  under  the 
escort  of  a  party  of  dragoons.  The  horses 
had  been  provided  with  bags  of  straw  for 
saddles,  which  Irvine  immediately  ordered 
to  be  taken  off1.  He  then  caused  the  pris- 
oners to  be  tied  by  the  arms  in  couples, 
placed  them  on  the  bare  backs  of  the  horses, 
and  tied  their  feet  together  under  the  horses' 
bellies  so  tight  that  their  ankles  were  lace- 
rated by  the  cords.  He  conducted  them  in. 
this  posture  at  full  gallop,and  whenever  their 
guards  stopped  on  the  road  to  carouse  at  a 
tavern,  they  were  kept  outside,  without  being 
released  for  a  moment,  and  without  anv  re- 
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freshment.  Their  sufferings  were  so  great  that 
for  a  considerable  time  after  their  arrival  in 
Edinburgh  they  could  neither  stand  nor  sit. 

On  the  24th  of  August,  1682,  the  duke  of 
Lauderdale  quitted  a  world  in  which  he  had 
been  the  instrument  of  so  much  tyranny  and 
injustice.'  His  latter  end  was  singularly 
wretched,  for,  broken  down  in  body  and 
mind  by  his  intemperance  and  consequent 
disease,  he  was  further  subjected  to  the  most 
cruel  tyranny  by  the  infamous  woman  whom 
he  had  made  his  wife.  He  appears  to  have 
been  long  despised  by  those  who  had  formerly 
frowned  upon  him,  and  to  have  been  deserted 
by  most  of  his  friends.  The  contempt  which 
he  had  brought  upon  himself  extended  to 
his  brother  lord  Hatton,  who  succeeded  to 
the  title  of  earl  of  Lauderdale.  This  noble- 
man had  beeu  deeply  concerned  in  many  of 
the  most  iniquitous  proceedings  of  Lauder- 
,dale's  administration.  He  had,  in  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Mitchell,  committed  the  most  flagrant 
perjury,  and  as  the  proofs  existed  in  writing, 
proceedings  were  commenced  against  him  in 
parliament ;  but  as  it  was  feared  that  the  hon- 
our of  the  king  himself  would  be  exposed  by 
any  further  inquiry  into  Mitchell's  case,  they 
were  allowed  to  proceed  no  further.  Another 
affair,  equally  disgraceful,  was  afterwards 
brought  to  light.  A  charge  had  been  brought 
against  lord  Bargeny  of  being  accessary  to 
the  rising  at  Bothwell,  but,  as  nothing  what- 
ever could  be  proved  against  him,  he  had 
been  set  at  liberty  on  his  security.  He  dis- 
covered afterward's  that  lord  Hatton,  the  earl 
of  Murray,  and  sir  John  Dalrymple,  expect- 
ing by  their  condemnation  of  lord  Bargeny 
±o  obtain  his  estates  for  themselves,  had  in- 
duced some  prisoners  taken  at  Bothwell- 
bridge,  under  a  promise  of  rewarding  them 
largely  .out  of  the  forfeited  estates,  to  give 
false  evidence  to  the  effect  that  not  only 
lord  Bargeny  but  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
himself  had  been  directly  implicated  in  the 
rising.  On  the  day  of  trial,  it  appears,  the 
witnesses  turned  faint-hearted,  and  refused 
to  swear,  and  he  thus  escaped.  Lord  Bar- 
geny now  threatened  proceedings  against 
Hatton,  and  offered  to  produce  his  proofs, 
but,  as  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  duke  of 
York's  friends  would  be  implicated,  he  was 
persuaded  to  desist.  On  the  death  of  his 
brother,  a  new  charge  was  brought  against 
Hatton  of  malversation  in  his  office  of  the 
mint,  which  involved  him  in  ruinous  pro- 
ceedings, and  he  was  dismissed  from  that 
and  all  his  other  offices. 

The  year  1683  was  if  possible  more  dis- 
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tinguished  than  that  which  preceded  it  by 
the  intensity  of  persecution.  The  episcopal 
curates  seemed  to  emulate  one  another  in  the 
activity  with  which  they  sought  and  informed 
against  all  persons  who  were  absent  from 
service  or  who  prayed  or  read  the  bible  at 
home  in  their  families,  or  who  were  sus- 
pected of  such  offences.  The  powers  of  the 
commissioners  sent  round  by  the  privy 
council  were  considerably  enlarged,  and  as 
they  shared  extensively  in  the  fines  and  con- 
fiscations, they  failed  not  to  make  these 
heavy  and  to  exact  them  rigorously.  These 
agents  of  oppression  were  not  contented 
with  plundering  those  who  were  suspected 
of  presbyterianism,  but  they  now  proceeded 
to  increase  their  own  gains  by  levying  fines 
upon  men  who  were  totally  exempt  from 
such  suspicions,  on  the  plea  that  they  had 
attempted  to  save  others  from  their  rapacity. 
Thus,  Claverhouse  lodged  a  complaint  against 
sir  John  Dalrymple,  alleging  that  he,  in  his 
office  of  heritable  bailie  of  Glenluce,  had  in- 
terposed to  save  his  own  and  his  father's 
tenants  from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred 
by  their  disaffection  to  the  episcopalian 
church,  upon  which,  under  the  pretext  that  by 
his  interference  he  had  weakened  the  hands 
of  the  king's  authority,  Dalrymple  was  de- 
prived of  his  office  of  bailie  during  his  life,  and 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling.  To  prevent  such  interference  iu 
future,  new  powers  were  given  to  the  military 
commissioners,  which  gave  them  a  most  ar- 
bitrary control  over  the  lawful  magistrates. 
The  council  now  advanced  a  step  in  this 
system  of  persecution,  by  subjecting  women 
and  small  children  to  fines,  and  making  their 
husbands  and  fathers  liable  for  the  payment. 
It  was  declared  that  a  child  was  capable  of 
being  fined  when  it  had  reached  the  age  of 
seven  years.  To  deprive  the  accused  of  all 
chance  of  a  fair  trial  in  the  court  of  justiciary, 
the  council  obtained  a  letter  from  the  king, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  depriving  him 
of  the  right  of  seeing  a  list  of  the  jury  before 
the  trial,  and  ordered  that  the  latter  should 
be  examined  on  their  oath  privately  by  the 
council  before  they  went  into  court.  The 
inutility  of  offering  any  defence  now  became 
so  evident,  that  many  who  were  accused 
attempted  to  secure  their  personal  safety  by 
giving  up  their  property.  When  William 
Martin  of  Dallarg  was  brought  upon  his  trial, 
on  a  charge  of  having  been  in  rebellion,  he 
asserted  his  innocence,  but  met  the  prosecu- 
tion by  producing  in  court  a  written  re- 
nunciation of  all  his  property  to  the  king,  in 
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the  following  words : — "  Be  it  kend  (known) 
to  all  men,  me  William  Martin,  eldest  son 
of  James  Martin  of  Dallarg ;  forasmuch  as  I 
am  pursued  by  the  lords  of  justiciary,  for 
alleged  being  in  the  rebellion  of  1679,  and 
seeing  I  am  neither  heritor,  nor  guilty  of  the 
said  crime,  therefore  in  their  presence  I 
renounce  and  resign  in  favour  of  the  king's 
most  excellent  majesty,  the  lord  high  trea- 
surer and  treasurer-depute,  all  lands  and 
heritages  befallen  to  me,  wherein  I  was  in- 
feoffed  or  had  a  right  before  the  said  rebellion 
or  his  majesty's  gracious  indemnity;  and 
oblige  me,  my  heirs  and  successors,  to  denude 
myself  hereof  omni  habili  modo  at  sight  of 
the  lord-treasurer  or  treasurer-depute,  and 
consent  these  presents  be  registrated."  The 
judges,  satisfied  with  this  concession,  stopped 
the  proceedings,  and  merely  ordered  him  to 
give  his  personal  security  for  his  appearance 
when  cited.  Many  followed  this  example, 
and  procured  their  safety  by  sacrificing  their 
estates,  or  preserved  a  part  by  giving  up  the 
rest.  But  the  council  made  continual  ad- 
vances in  their  course  of  oppression,  and 
they  seemed  resolved  not  to  stop  until  they 
had  all  the  landed  property  of  Scotland  at 
their  mercy.  William  Laurie,  tutor  of 
Blackwood, — that  is,  guardian  of  Blackwood 
during  the  minority  of  his  son  by  Maria 
Weir,  the  heiress  of  that  estate,  was  a  man 
residing  in  Edinburgh  and  not  respected  by 
either  party,  for  the  whigs  looked  upon 
him  as  a  spy  of  the  episcopalians,  and  the 
latter  considered  him  as  a  mere  tool  on  whose 
fidelity  they  could  not  reckon.  It  appears 
to  have  been  the  wish  of  the  council  to  con- 
fiscate the  estates  of  Blackwood,  so  they 
brought  a  prosecution  against  Laurie  for 
conversing  with  and  receiving  rebels  who 
had  been  at  Bothwell,  and  allowing  tenants 
of  his  who  were  engaged  in  the  rebellion  to 
return  and  reside  on  his  lands.  He  alleged 
in  his  defence,  that  he  was  not  an  heritor, 
but  only  tutor  of  the  estate;  that,  his  usual 
residence  being  in  Edinburgh  where  the 
rolls  of  the  persons  accused  were  not  pub- 
lished, he  had  no  means  of  knowing  who 
were  the  reputed  rebels;  and  that  the  persons 
with  whom  he  was  said  to  have  conversed 
had  neither  been  convicted,  pursued,  nor 
intercommuned,  but  had  been  included  in 
the  indemnity  and  resided  openly  in  the 
country  ever  since.  The  judges,  however, 
decided  that  if  persons  were  in  fact  rebels  or 
were  strongly  suspected  to  be  rebels,  it  did 
not  require  their  conviction  to  make  it  treason 
to  converse  with  them ;  and  upon  this  opinion 


William  Laurie  was  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  beheaded.  Upon  his  humble 
submission,  and  through  the  influence  of  the 
marquis  of  Douglas,  whom  he  served  in  the 
capacity  of  steward,  his  sentence  as  far  as 
regarded  his  life  only  was  commuted.  The 
difficulty,  amounting  nearly  to  an  impossibi- 
lity, of  avoiding  processes  of  this  kind,  may 
be  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  persons  actually  accused  was  so 
enormous,  that  the  rolls  of  names  for  Ayr- 
shire consisted  of  upwards  of  three  hundred 
sheets  of  paper,  while  there  were  upwards 
of  two  hundred  in  those  for  Lanarkshire. 

To  strengthen  further  the  arms  of  the 
privy  council  in  such  cases,  a  proclamation 
was  issued  on  the  13th  of  April,  1683,  in 
which  the  king  expressed  his  great  satisfac- 
tion at  the  methods  recently  adopted  by  the 
council  against  the  fanatic  party,  and  his 
regret  at  the  too  great  favour  and  indul- 
gence he  had  previously  granted  them.  He 
declared  that  it  was  now  his  firm  resolution 
to  extirpate  entirely  their  seditious  princi- 
ples, and  to  maintain  episcopacy  by  a  more 
vigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  all 
who  had  conversed  or  communicated  with 
notorious  rebels,  although  they  might  neither 
have  been  convicted  nor  even  accused ;  and 
the  king's  advocate  was  ordered  to  summon 
before  the  privy  council  all  who  were  sus- 
pected of  conversing  or  communicating  by 
chance  or  accident  with  the  disaffected. 
The  injustice  and  oppressive  character  of 
this  proclamation  was  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  independent  of  the  loose- 
ness of  the  term  "  notorious  rebels,"  which 
might  be  stretched  to  include  almost  any- 
body, after  the  indemnity  people  had  con- 
versed with  those  who  were  included  in  it 
without  dread,  and  that  these  were  esti.- 
mated  to  amount  in  the  southern  and 
western  districts  at  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  persons.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  the  proclamation  appeared,  than  circuit 
justiciary  courts  were  appointed  and  sent 
round,  which  spread  desolation  over  the  coun- 
try wherever  they  passed.  Their  proceed- 
ings were  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  and 
descended  to  such  trifling  cases,  that  an. 
individual  at  Stirling  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  up  for  trial  on,  the  charge  of  revil- 
ing the  episcopal  clergy  because  he  had 
caused  a  piper  to  play  "  The  deil  stick  the 
minister,"  whereas  a  number  of  fiddlers  were 
ready  to  declare  that  it  was  the  well-known 
name  of  a  popular  tune.  As  an  example  of 
the  sort  of  justice  which  characterised  these 
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courts,    we    may   cite   the  case  of   Robert 
Hamilton  of  Monkland,  whose  charge  was 
that  he  had  held  a  council  of  war  with  the 
murderers  of  archbishop  Sharp,  or  that  at 
least  he  had  conversed  with  them,  and  that 
he  had  received  rent  from   a  tenant  who 
had  been  in  the  rising  at  Bothwell.     The 
man  thus  accused  did  not  deny  his  conver- 
sation with  the  rebels,  but  he  said  that  he 
"  had  ever  been  orderly  and  loyal,  had  at- 
tended  his   parish    church   regularly,   paid 
cess,   and   had  never  in  any   shape  joined 
with  the   disaffected.      So   far   from   that, 
when  they  assembled  in  numbers  near  his 
property,    he  retired   to  avoid   them ;    but 
learning  that  his  son,  a  child  about  seven 
years  of  age,  had  after  nightfall  wandered, 
and   supposing   that  some  of   his  servants 
might  have  carried  him  to  Shawhead-muir, 
where  there  was  a  crowd  of  spectators  look- 
ing upon  the  encampment,  he  went  thither 
and  found  him,  but  he  did  not  whftn  there 
either  mix  or  rendezvous  with  the  rebels, 
and  in  half-an-hour  left  the  place  and  went 
to  his  own  house.     He  continued  for  some 
days  after  to  reside  in  Hamilton,  whence  he 
sent  an  earnest  request  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  who  was  with  the  rebels,  to  leave  them 
immediately,  as  their  enterprise  would  be 
ruinous."     With  regard  to  his  tenants,  they 
had  all,  he  said,  embraced  the  king's  in- 
demnity, and  therefore  there  was  no  treason 
in  conversing  with  them.     The  king's  advo- 
cate, with  infamous  sophistry,  replied,  "  that 
the  act  libelled  was  treasonable,  and  circum- 
stances could   never  palliate  nor  alter  it; 
they  could  only  prove  the  intention  with 
which  he  went  among  the  rebels,  and  about 
that  he,  the  public  prosecutor,  was  not  at  all 
obliged  to  inquire."     The  victim  was  con- 
demned and  sentenced  to  be  executed,  and 
his  estates  to  be  confiscated.     He  petitioned 
and  offered  to  take  the  test,  upon  which, 
with  some  difficulty,  his  life  was  spared,  and 
he  was  only  imprisoned   seventeen  weeks, 
and  fined  to  the  amount  of  eight  years'  rent 
of   his  estate,  which  was  sixteen  thousand 
pounds.     The  eagerness  with  which  men  ol 
property  were  pursued  may  be  understood 
from   the    circumstance,    that  sir   William 
Scott  of  Harden,  having  been  fined  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  sterling  for  his  wife's  ab- 
sence  from    church,    the    king's    advocate 
(Mackenzie)  obtained  a  gift  of  the  fine,  anc 
exacted  it  with  interest.     The  test  was  every 
day  carried  more  and  more  beyond  its  ori- 
ginal intention,   and  was  thus  made   con- 
tinually  a   means   of    further   persecution 
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[t  was  now  enforced  against  those  who 
xercised  the  duties  of  tutors  or  physicians 
n  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  families,  and 
was  thus  made  to  reach  the  presbyteriau 
ministers,  or  young  men  brought  up  for  the 
ministry,  whose  only  means  of  subsistence 
was  employment  of  this  kind,  and  who  had 
bund  in  it  a  certain  degree  of  protection. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  under  circumstances 
ike  those  we  have  been  describing,  many  of 
lie  best  men  in  Scotland  began  to  seek  an 
escape  from  oppression  and  tyranny  by  re- 
inquishing  their  country.     In  1682,  about 
thirty-six  leading  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Callendar 
and  Haddington,  lords  Cardross  and  Yester, 
Hume  of  Polwart,  and  the  two  distinguished 
advocates,  Lockhart  and  Gilmour,  had  en- 
ured into  negotiation  with  the  patentees  of 
;he  colony  of  Carolina  for  the  purchase  of  a 
large  tract  of  country  in  which  they  might 
settle  and  enjoy  their  religion  and  liberty 
unmolested.     It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
extensive   plot  was   going   on   in   England 
which  was  disconcerted  by  the  discovery  of  j 
the  minor  affair,  known  as  the  Rye-house  | 
plot,  and  the  Scottish  malcontents,  in  their 
journeys  to  London  for  their  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  in  America,  came  into  per- 
sonal communication  with  the  leaders  of  the 
English  patriots,  and  entered  warmly  into 
their   plans.     Among  the   Scotchmen  who 
entered  most  zealously  into  this  conspiracy, 
were  lord   Melville,  sir  John  Cochrane  of 
Ochiltree,  and  his  son,  the  two  Campbells 
of  Cessnock,  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  Crawford 
of  Crawfordland,  and  Stuart   of  Cultness. 
A  communication  was  opened,  through   a 
presbyterian  minister  in  exile,  Mr.  William 
Carstairs,  with  the  refugees  in  Holland,  and 
especially  with  the  earl  of  Argyle,  who  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  west  of  Scotland,  stipu- 
lating for  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  purchase 
arms,  and  that  a  thousand  horse  should  be 
ready   to   join   him   on  his   landing   there. 
The  earl  of  Tarras,  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  duke  of  Monmouth,  was  to  appear  in 
arms  on  the  border,  and  co-operate  with  the 
English    conspirators.       But    as    the    latter 
were  backward  in  their  arrangements,  their 
friends  in  Scotland  became  discouraged,  and 
the   design   itself  was   laid  aside   or   post- 
poned.    It   was    at   this   moment   that,   in 
consequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  Rye- 
house  plot,    the   larger    conspiracy   became 
also   partially    known    to   the    government, 
and  was  made  the   excuse  at  least  for  the 
execution  of  Russell  and  Sydney,  and  the 
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destruction  for  awhile  of  the  last  spark  of 
liberty  that  appeared  to  exist  in  England. 
The  Scots  then  in  London  were  imme- 
diately suspected,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Cochrane  and  Melville,  who  made  their 
escape  to  Holland,  they  were  arrested  and 
sent  to  Scotland  for  trial.  One  of  their 
friends,  Gordon  of  Earlstown,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  the  continent,  was  also  seized  at 
Newcastle  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned 
in  the  plot.  One  of  the  first  who  was 
brought  to  trial  was  sir  Hugh  Campbell  of 
Cessnock,  whose  process  came  before  the 
justiciary  on  the  24th  of  March,  1684.  But 
there  was  such  an  utter  want  of  anything 
like  evidence  to  connect  him  with  a  plot, 
that  in  order  to  secure  his  destruction,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  get  up  a  charge 
against  him,  founded  on  a  pretended  par- 
ticipation in  the  Bothwell  insurrection  ;  and 
as  the  age  and  virtues  of  the  victim  com- 
manded universal  respect,  an  order  of  coun- 
cil was  passed  to  deprive  him  of  the  assistance 
of  his  ablest  advocate,  and  the  one  most 
likely  to  influence  the  jury,  sir  George 
Lockhart.  The  whole  charge  against  him 
was  comprised  in  the  words,  "  That  having, 
in  June,  1679,  met  with  Daniel  Crawford 
in  (of)  Galston,  Thomas  Ingram  in  Bre- 
land,  John  Fergusson  in  Catharingill,  and 
several  others  of  the  rebels,  at  or  near  the 
bridge-end  of  Galston,  he,  the  said  sir  Hugh, 
asked  them  where  they  had  been  ;  and  when 
theyhad  told  him  they  had  been  with  the  west- 
landarmy,he  said  that  he  had  seen  more  going 
to  them  than  coming  from  them ;  and  hav- 
ing asked  them  if  they  were  to  return,  they 
told  him  they  knew  not.  Whereupon  he 
treasonably  said  that  he  liked  not  runaways, 
and  that  they  should  get  help  if  they  would 
bide  by  it,  and  bade  them  take  courage,  or 
some  such  like  words  to  that  purpose." 
Campbell's  advocates  argued  against  the 
relevancy  of  the  charge  on  the  grounds,  that 
it  was  an  accidental  meeting,  in  which  the 
statement  of  the  men  that  they  came  from 
the  westland  army  did  not  necessarily  imply 
that  they  were  rebels,  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary it  would  appear  more  probable  that 
they  came  from  the  king's  army  in  the  west ; 
that  the  expression  of  a  dislike  to  runaways 
was  a  mere  opinion,  which  could  not  con- 
stitute treason ;  that  in  a  casual  conversa- 
tion alleged  to  have  occurred  five  years 
before,  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  exact 
words  that  were  uttered,  whereas  here 
they  only  pretended  to  give  equivalents  or 
synonyms,  and  the  original  words  might 
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admit  of  a  different  interpretation ;  and 
that,  even  if  treasonable,  the  speaker  was 
protected  against  further  pursuit  by  the 
king's  act  of  indemnity  in  the  same  year, 
expressly  prohibiting  "any  of  his  officers 
or  subjects  to  pursue  any  person  or  per- 
sons, who  had  spoken,  written,  printed,  pub- 
lished, or  dispersed  any  traitorous  speeches, 
or  had  advised  anything  contrary  to  the 
law."  This  argument  was  answered  with 
quibbles,  and  the  king's  advocate  contended 
that  what  the  laird  of  Cessnock  had  said  was 
equivalent  to  counseling  and  advising,  and 
thus,  amounting  to  art  and  part  treason,  was 
not  included  in  the  act  of  indemnity.  The 
court  approved  of  this  distinction,  and  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  relevancy  of  the 
charge.  Upon  this,  Campbell's  advocates 
would  have  pleaded  an  alibi,  and  offered  to 
give  proof  that  he  had  never  been  out  of  his 
own  house  during  the  day  in  question,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  been  at  Galston- 
bridge  end  to  utter  the  speech  with  which 
he  was  charged.  The  king's  advocate  re- 
plied that  this  plea  could  not  be  admitted, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  statement  in 
the  accusation,  and  might  therefore  infer 
perjury  on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  and 
because  his  house  was  only  at  a  distance  of 
half-a-mile  from  the  bridge.  The  judges, 
with  a  singular  perversion  of  justice,  decided 
again  in  favour  of  the  king's  advocate,  and 
the  plea  was  rejected.  They  confirmed  in  the 
same  manner  the  not  less  singular  answer 
of  the  king's  advocate  to  the  plea  that  the 
witnesses  were  suborned,  and  that  one  of 
them  had  been  heard  to  speak  against  the 
laird  of  Cessnock  in  words  which  implied 
deadly  malice,  namely,  that  subornation 
was  no  objection,  unless  the  suborners  were 
the  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  which  had  not 
been  alleged  either  of  the  king  or  of  his  ad- 
vocate, and  that  the  words  attributed  to  one 
of  the  witnesses,  having  been  uttered  in  a 
moment  of  passion,  did  not  imply  permanent 
hatred.  Four  days  had  been  consumed  in 
these  pleadings,  and  it  was  not  till  the  night 
of  the  fourth  that  the  witnesses  against  the 
laird  of  Cessnock  were  brought  forward  to 
give  their  evidence.  The  first  was  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  alleged  to  be  influenced  by 
malice  against  the  panel,  and  when  he 
stood  up,  Cessnock,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily 
upon  L:m,  said  with  great  solemnity,  "  Take 
heed  now  what  you  are  about  to  do,  and 
damn  not  your  own  soul  by  perjury ;  for,  as 
I  shall  answer  to  God,  and  upon  the  peril  of 
my  own  soul,  I  am  here  ready  to  declare,  I 
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never  saw  you  in  the  face  before  this  pro- 
cess, nor  spoke  to  you."  The  witness, 
confounded  by  this  appeal,  immediately 
declared  upon  his  oath  that  lie  never 
heard  the  laird  of  Cessnock  utter  any  such 
words  as  those  with  which  he  was  accused. 
This  declaration  produced  a  loud  shout  of 
applause  from  the  spectators,  which  so 
incensed  the  king's  advocate,  that  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  fierce  tone,  that  "  he  believed 
Cessnock  had  hired  his  friends  to  confound 
the  king's  witnesses,  and  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  such  a  protestant  roar  except  in 
the  trial  of  Shaftesbury ;  he  had,"  he  said, 
"  always  had  a  kindness  for  the  presbyterian 
persuasion  till  now  he  was  convinced  in  his 
conscience  that  it  hugged  the  most  damn- 
able trinkets  in  nature."  After  this  outburst 
had  been  appeased,  the  justice-general,  the 
earl  of  Perth,  who  was  interested  in  the 
case  because  a  part  of  the  forfeiture  had 
been  promised  to  his  brother,  lord  Melfort, 
put  the  question  to  the  witness  again  in  a 
manner  as  he  hoped  to  induce  him  to  give 
the  evidence  the  court  had  bargained  for, 
and,  receiving  the  same  reply,  would  have 
put  it  a  third  time,  but  he  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  jury,  Nisbet  of  Craigentinny, 
who  declared  that,  if  they  interrogated  the 
witness  twenty  times,  the  jury  would  only 
have  regard  to  his  first  answer.  "  Sir,"  said 
the  earl,  "  you  are  not  judge  in  this  case." 
"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  another  of  the  jury, 
Sommerville  of  Drum,  "  we  are  the  only 
competent  judges  as  to  the  probation, 
though  not  to  the  relevancy  •"  and  he  was 
supported  by  the  whole  of  the  jury  rising 
unanimously.  The  other  witness,  when 
examined,  acknowledged  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  laird  of  Cessnock  neither  at  the 
time  the  conversation  was  said  to  have 
taken  place,  nor  during  a  long  time  before 
and  after  the  rising  of  Bothwell.  This 
answer  produced  another  shout,  to  the  great 
mortification  and  anger  of  the  prosecutors, 
and  the  lord-advocate  declared  that  if  things 
were  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  that  manner, 
the  king  would  never  be  able  to  obtain  any 
evidence  of  treason  in  the  west.  The  jury 
finally  acquitted  the  prisoner.  But  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  instead  of  liberating 
their  victim,  sent  him  back  to  gaol,  and  he 
was  taken  thence  to  the  prison  of  the  Bass, 
and  his  estate  forfeited,  although  he  had 
actually  been  acquitted.  The  witnesses 
were  also  thrown  into  prison,  and  treated 
with  such  severity  that  they  were  compelled 
before  the  privy  council  to  retract  what  they 
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had  said;  and  the  jurymen  were  prosecuted 
for  a  riot  in  court,  and  were  forced  to  make 
an  apology. 

Disappointed  at  their  want  of  success  in 
this  affair,  chance  threw  into  the  way  of 
the  crown  officers  another  opportunity  of 
glutting  their  vengeance  and  rapacity. 
Some  correspondence  of  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
written  in  ciphers,  had  been  seized  in  Eng- 
land, but  nobody  was  found  skilful  enough 
to  decipher  them.  However,  Argyle's  secre- 
tary, Spence,  had  been  arrested  in  Scot- 
land, and,  as  torture  was  not  permitted  by 
the  English  law,  the  letters  were  sent  down 
thither,  and  it  was  determined  that  he 
should  be  tortured  there,  where  it  was 
allowed,  in  order  to  force  him  to  declare 
the  secret  of  the  cipher.  This,  however, 
produced  no  effect,  and  the  council,  exaspe- 
rated at  the  patience  with  which  he  sup- 
ported it,  gave  him  in  charge  to  general 
Dalziel,  with  orders  to  appoint  officers  and 
soldiers  in  whom  he  could  trust  to  watch 
over  him  in  turns  and  prevent  him  from 
sleep  day  and  night,  and  they  were  to  take 
down  in  writing  anything  he  might  say. 
This  also  failed,  and  he  was  subjected  to 
torture  of  a  still  more  severe  character,  and 
at  last,  being  told  that  government  was 
in  full  possession  of  the  secret,  he  was  in- 
duced to  confess  and  give  up  his  key  to 
the  cipher,  but  not  till  he  had  received 
a  solemn  promise  on  the  public  faith  that 
his  discoveries  should  not  be  made  use  of 
judicially.  As  it  happened,  however,  these 
discoveries  were  very  imperfect ;  the  letters 
were  written  in  three  alphabets,  and  Spence 
only  possessed  the  key  to  one.  But  they 
implicated  Carstairs,  who  was  arrested,  and 
by  the  same  means  as  those  tried  on  Spence, 
and  on  the  same  conditions,  he  also  was 
brought  to  make  a  confession,  which  impli- 
cated the  earl  of  Tarras  and  one  or  two 
other  persons.  Prom  these  persons  enough 
was  extracted  to  point  out  to  the  govern- 
ment one  of  the  most  respectable  though 
the  most  hated  of  their  opponents,  the  aged 
and  virtuous  Baillie  of  Jerviswood.  The 
laird  of  Jerviswood  was  at  this  time  sinking 
under  a  mortal  disease,  and  fearful  that  his 
death  might  take  place  before  his  convic- 
tion, and  thus  disappoint  them  of  the  plunder 
of  his  estates,  they  hurried  on  his  trial  with 
indecent  haste.  He  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  his  treatment  produced  a  tempo- 
rary aggravation  of  his  disease.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  was  summoned 
I  before  the  privy  council,  to  answer  a  charge 
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of  receiving  and  conversing  with  rebels.  As 
he  was  unable  to  attend  in  person,  he  peti- 
tioned for  delay,  or  at  least  to  be  heard  by 
counsel,  but  instead  of  granting  his  request, 
they  sent  him  a  paper  of  questions  to  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  reply  without 
criminating  himself,  and,  on  his  refusing  to 
do  this,  they  proceeded  against  him  as 
though  the  offence  were  proved,  and  fined 
him  six  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Hitherto 
Jerviswood  had  been  attended  in  prison 
by  his  -wife  and  his  sister-in-law,  but  the 
privy  council,  taking  advantage  of  an  unex- 
pected abatement  of  the  dangerous  symp- 
toms, deprived  him  even  of  this  privilege, 
while  they  were  preparing  the  graver  process 
which  was  designed  to  bring  him  to  the 
scaiFold.  A  sudden  relapse  of  his  malady 
induced  them  to  allow  his  sister-in-law  to 
attend  upon  him  again,  probably  less  from 
compassion  than  from  the  fear  that  he  might 
die  before  the  forms  of  law  could  be  gone 
through  necessary  for  the  confiscation  of  his 
estate,  and  she  remained  with  him  till  his 
death.  As  his  disease  now  increased  rapidly, 
the  council  hurried  on  the  trial  with  more 
precipitancy  than  ever,  and  to  make  as  short 
work  as  possible  of  it,  they  even  deprived 
him  of  the  two  advocates  on  whom  he  would 
have  depended  most  for  his  defence,  sir 
George  Lockhart  and  sir  John  Lander,  by 
giving  them  retainers  for  the  crown.  At 
length,  on  the  22nd  of  December,  Jervis- 
wood was  served  with  his  indictment,  and 
was  ordered  to  appear  in  court  on  his  trial 
the  following  day.  He  was  now  accused  of 
joining  with  the  popular  party  in  England 
in  a  treasonable  conspiracy  to  force  the 
king  to  certain  measures  which  were  ob- 
noxious to  him  ;  with  being  implicated  in  a 
plot  for  the  assassination  of  the  king  and 
the  duke  of  York  (the  Rye-house  con- 
spiracy) ;  and  with  having  been  one  of  those 
who  were  to  be  instrumental  in  collecting 
ten  thousand  pounds  to  be  sent  over  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
arms.  Jerviswood's  advocates  petitioned  for 
delay,  and  urged  that  as  far  as  regarded  any 
alleged  offences  committed  in  Scotland, 
were  concerned,  he  had  already  been  pun- 
ished by  the  fine,  and  that  the  treasons 
now  pretended  against  him  were  all  said  to 
have  been  committed  in  England,  and  he 
therefore  had  a  right  to  be  tried  there 
and  to  have  the  protection  of  the  English 
laws.  These  objections  were  overruled,  as 
well  as  those  against  the  witnesses,  who 
were,  the  earl  of  Tarras,  who  himself  lay 
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under  a  process  of  high  treason  and  could 
not  therefore  be  considered  as  a  free  witness, 
and  Monroe,  the  commissary,  whose  evidence 
had  been  extorted  by  torture.  Even  their 
evidence  was  insufficient,  and  to  make  it 
up,  the  council  had  the  baseness  to  break 
its  own  faith  given  to  Carstairs,  who  re- 
fused indignantly  to  appear  in  person  as 
a  witness,  and  produce  in  court  the 
confession  extorted  from  him.  Even  with 
this  assistance,  the  evidence  would  have 
been  insufficient  to  convict  on  a  fair  trial ; 
but  the  king's  advocate  urged  that  it  was 
more  than  that  on  which  two  men  had  been 
executed  at  Glasgow  for  the  slaughter  of  two 
of  the  king's  guards  (a  singular  argument), 
and  he  aggravated  the  charges  against  his 
victim,  with  a  degree  of  virulence  totally  un- 
becoming a  court  of  justice.  Jerviswood  had 
come  into  the  court  wrapped  up  in  his  night- 
gown, and  he  was  only  supported  during  the 
trial  by  a  frequent  application  of  cordials. 
When  at  length  permission  was  given  him 
to  speak,  he  addressed  the  court  in  a  tone  of 
eloquence  as  though  he  had  suddenly  risen 
above  his  bodily  sufferings,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  address  he  seemed  chiefly  anxious  to  I 
rebut  the  charge  of  having  been  privy  to  a  [ 
plot  for  assassination.  "I  am  probably," 
he  said,  "  to  appear  in  a  few  hours  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  Great  Judge,  and  now,  in 
presence  of  your  lordships  and  all  here,  I 
solemnly  declare  that  never  was  I  prompted 
or  privy  to  any  such  thing ;  and  that  I  abhor 
and  detest  all  thoughts  and  principles  for 
touching  the  life  and  blood  of  his  sacred 
majesty  or  his  royal  brother.  I  was  ever  for 
monarchical  government."  In  conclusion,  he 
turned  to  the  king's  advocate,  and  feelingly 
appealed  to  him — "My  lord,  I  think  it 
strange  that  you  should  accuse  me  of  such 
abominable  actings;  you  may  remember, 
when  you  came  to  me  in  prison,  you  said 
such  things  were  laid  to  my  charge,  but  you 
did  not  believe  them.  How  then,  my  lord, 
came  you  to  lay  such  a  stain  upon  me  with 
such  virulence?  Are  you  now  convinced  in 
your  conscience  that  I  am  more  guilty  than 
before?"  He  paused  for  an  answer,  and 
sir  George  Mackenzie,  confounded  by  the 
manner  of  the  appeal,  muttered  the  words, 
"Jerviswood,  I  own  what  you  say;  my 
thoughts  were  then  as  a  private  man,  but 
what  I  oay  here  is  by  special  direction  of  the 
privy  council."  Then,  turning  to  the  clerk 
of  the  council,  sir  William  Paterson,  he 
added,  "He  knows  my  orders."  "Well," 
replied  Jerviswood,  "if  your  lordship  has 
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one  conscience  for  yourself,  and  another  for 
the  council,  I  pray  God  forgive  you — I  do." 
At  nine  o'clock  next  morning,  the  jury  gave 
their  verdict,  that  Baillie  of  Jerviswood  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  he  was 
charged ;  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  executed 
the  same  day.  He  heard  his  sentence  with 
the  utmost  composure,  and  addressing  his 
judges,  before  he  was  taken  out  of  the  court, 
he  said,  "  My  lords,  the  time  is  short,  the 
sentence  is  sharp,  but  I  thank  my  God,  who 
hath  made  me  as  fit  to  die  as  ye  are  to  live." 
He  exhibited  the  same  feeling  of  composure 
during  his  execution,  which  was  performed 
with  all  the  most  disgusting  minutiae  directed 
by  the  old  barbarous  law.  His  head  was 
ordered  by  the  sentence  to  be  affixed  on  the 
Netherbow  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  his 
quarters  to  be  sent  to  the  towns  of  Jedburgh, 
Lanark,  Glasgow,  and  Ayr.  He  had  pre- 
pared a  short  speech  for  the  occasion,  but 
he  was  prevented  from  delivering  it  on  the 
scaffold,  and  it  was  printed  and  circulated  by 
his  friends.  In  this  document  he  denied  his 
knowledge  of  any  plot  for  the  subversion  of 
the  government,  and  asserted  that  the  sole 
aim  of  all  his  public  conduct  was  the  pre- 
servation of  the  protestant  religion,  the 
safety  of  his  majesty's  person,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  ancient  government  upon  the 
foundation  of  justice  and  righteousness,  the 
redressing  of  just  grievances  by  king  and 
parliament,  the  relieving  of  the  oppressed 
and  putting  a  stop  to  the  shedding  of  blood. 
The  government,  having  received  informa- 
tion of  this  document,  offered  to  deliver  up 
Jerviswood's  body  to  his  relations,  if  they 
would  cause  it  to  be  suppressed,  but  they 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  do  this,  and  the 
full  sentence  was  carried  into  execution, 
while  his  paper  of  justification  was  spread 
abroad  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the  per- 
petrators of  so  many  judicial  murders. 

But  even  the  effect  which  might  have 
been  produced  by  extravagant  examples  of 
injustice  like  this,  was  soon  lost  in  the 
universal  persecution  under  which  the  king- 
dom suffered  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
period  which  followed  the  events  just  re- 
lated was  long  remembered  popularly  as 
the  "  killing-time."  Some  slight  altera- 
tions had  been  made  in  the  Scottish  min- 
istry during  the  year  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  (1684),  arising  from  personal  in- 
trigues at  court.  At  the  end  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  king,  apparently  by  his 
own  motion,  had  appointed  a  committee  of 
government,  consisting  of  the  seven  high 
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officers  of  state,  to  whom  the  whole  execu- 
tive power  was  intrusted,  and  who  were 
accountable  only  to  the  king.  This  ar- 
rangement is  said  to  have  been  the  result 
of  the  intrigues  of  the  duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, who  was  hostile  to  the  duke  of 
York.  It  was  said,  also,  that  she  was  re- 
solved to  effect  the  dismissal  of  the  earl  of 
Aberdeen,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the  most 
devoted  creature  of  the  duke  of  York  in 
the  management  of  Scottish  affairs ;  but, 
according  to  others,  Aberdeen  is  said  to 
have  been  deserted  by  the  duke  himself  on 
account  of  a  very  small  but  untimely  show 
of  moderation.  When  the  question  of  pun- 
ishing men  for  the  absence  of  their  wives 
from  church  was  before  the  council,  Aber- 
deen is  said  to  have  voted  with  the  minority 
against  it,  alleging  that  though  the  husbands 
might  be  justly  supposed  to  have  the  authority 
over  their  wives  to  prevent  them  from  at- 
tending conventicles,  it  was  not  fair  to  con- 
sider that  they  would  always  be  able  to 
exert  such  influence  as  to  enforce  their  con- 
stant attendance  at  church.  The  earl  of 
Perth,  the  justice-general,  who  afterwards 
distinguished  himself  by  the  blind  subservi- 
ency with  which  he  supported  and  carried 
out  all  James's  arbitrary  measures,  pro- 
ceeded to  court  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  king,  and  obtained  his  approval  of  the 
harsher  application  of  the  act  as  had  been 
decided  by  the  majority  of  the  council.  On 
his  return,  Perth  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  lord  chancellor,  from  which  Aberdeen 
was  dismissed,  and  the  office  of  justice-gene- 
ral was  given  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  on 
whose  active  subservience  the  king  and  the 
duke  of  York  could  reckon  without  fear  of 
being  deceived.  The  effect  of  this  slight 
alteration  in  the  government  appears  only 
to  have  been  an  increase  in  the  general  per- 
secution of  the  Scottish  people,  and  it  is 
impossible  almost  to  picture  now  the  deso- 
lation which  spread  through  the  country. 
Trade,  commerce,  and  everything  which 
contributes  towards  national  prosperity,  were 
destroyed  or  checked.  To  gratify  the  rapa- 
city of  the  officers  of  the  crown  and  their 
friends  and  followers,  enormous  sums  were 
levied  as  fines,  besides  the  numerous  and 
extensive  confiscations  of  landed  property. 
In  the  county  of  Roxburgh  alone,  no  less 
a  sum  than  twenty-two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred pounds  sterling  (an  enormous  amount 
at  that  time)  was  extorted  from  the  landed 
proprietors,  under  pretence  of  the  absence 
of  their  ladies  from  church,  and  in  other 
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shires  the  proportion  was  still  equal  if  not 
greater.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  that 
a  person  should  be  accused  of  any  direct 
offence,  to  make  him  an  object  of  attack; 
but  persons  of  unsuspected  loyalty,  if  their 
estate  happened  to  be  coveted  by  the  tools 
of-  government,  were  accused  of  holding 
communication  with  rebels,  and  brought  to 
the  scaffold,  and  their  estates  to  confisca- 
tion. In  some  cases  even  persons  who, 
from  the  absolute  want  of  evidence,  were 
acquitted,  incurred  nevertheless  the  for- 
feiture of  their  estates;  and  persons  who 
had  been  some  time  in  their  graves,  were 
tried  and  condemned,  in  order  to  deprive 
their  heirs  or  descendants  of  their  inheri- 
tance. Such  was  the  gloomy  tyranny  under 
which  Scotland  now  groaned,  that  the  mere 
expression  of  sympathy  for  one  of  the  suf- 
ferers was  sufficient  to  carry  a  man  to  the 
gallows  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  even  for  his 
relatives  to  wear  mourning  for  his  death. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  midst  of  this 
universal  gloom  that  the  field  conventicles 
were  revived,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
ceased  when  all  the  regularly-ordained  min- 
isters who  were  willing  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  "wanderers"  had  been  executed  or  driven 
out  of  Scotland.  In  the  summer  of  1684, 
a  minister  who  had  taken  shelter  in  Ireland, 
Mr.  Alexander  Peden,  returned  secretly  into 
Scotland,  and  about  the  same  time  Mr. 
James  Renwick  came  from  the  continent, 
and  both  proceeded  at  once  to  exercise  the 
ministry  among  the  proscribed  Cameronians. 
A  conventicle  was  held  in  the  west,  at  which 
a  hundred  men  in  arms  were  said  to  have 
been  present ;  and  it  was  made  an  excuse 
for  laying  a  new  fine  on  the  heritors  in  that 
part,  for  not  preventing  it,  which  it  had 
evidently  not  been  in  their  power  to  do. 
Another  meeting  was  held  in  Nithsdale,  at 
which  about  sixty  men,  well  armed,  attended. 
These  took  up  an  advanced  position,  to  pro- 
tect the  meeting  from  any  sudden  attack, 
and  to  keep  an  enemy  at  bay  until  they 
could  disperse  and  convey  themselves  to 
places  of  safety.  Scouts  were  also  sent  out 
in  all  directions  to  bring  early  intelligence 
of  the  approach  of  any  hostile  force.  Some 
of  these  brought  in  word  that  two  troops  of 
dragoons  were  coming  to  attack  them,  where- 
upon the  meeting  broke  up,  and  dispersed, 
with  the  exception  of  about  three  hundred 
who  remained  with  the  armed  men.  The 
latter  had  posted  themselves  on  the  brow  of 
a  hill  where  cavalry  could  not  act  against 
j  them,  and,  as  they  presented  a  resolute 


front,  the  dragoons  did  not  venture  to  dis- 
mount and  attack  them  on  foot,  but  con- 
tented themselves  with  scouring  the  country 
in  search  of  stragglers,  and  having  captured 
the  minister  and  a  few  other  unarmed  people, 
they  were  carrying  them  off  prisoners  to 
Edinburgh.  When  the  armed  countrymen 
heard  of  this,  they  resolved  to  attempt  a 
rescue,  and  thirty-seven  of  them  proceeded 
to  Enterkin,  where  they  posted  themselves 
on  the  mountain,  so  as  to  command  the 
narrow  road  along  which  the  soldiers  would 
be  obliged  to  pass.  The  road  at  this  place, 
hardly  broad  enough  for  two  horsemen  to 
pass  abreast,  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
mountain,  with  the  hill  so  steep  as  to  be 
almost  perpendicular  above,  and  bordering  a 
fearful  precipice  which  overhung  the  narrow 
bed  of  a  mountain  torrent  at  an  immense 
distance  below,from  which  another  mountain 
arose  immediately  and  almost  as  precipi- 
tously. As  the  troopers  with  their  prisoners 
proceeded  rather  stragglingly  up  this  path, 
and  their  foremost  men  had  nearly  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill,  they  were  suddenly 
arrested  by  a  voice  from  above  calling  upon 
them  to  halt.  As  the  hill  was  covered  with 
mist,  the  dragoons  could  not  see  the  person 
from  whom  the  voice  proceeded,  and  the 
commanding  officer  called  upon  him  to  say 
who  he  was  and  what  he  wanted.  At  the 
same  instant  about  a  dozen  men  showed 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  hill  just  above 
the  soldiers,  and  one  who  acted  as  their 
leader  ordered  them  to  make  ready,  and 
then  turning  to  the  officer  he  said,  "  Sir, 
will  ye  deliver  our  ministers  ?  "  "  No,  sir," 
replied  the  officer,  "  not  an  ye  were  to  be 
damned."  The  interrogator  instantly  fired 
with  such  deadly  aim  that  the  ball  passed 
through  the  head  of  the  officer,  who  fell 
from  his  horse,  and  the  latter,  startled  by 
the  sudden  attack,  fell  over  the  precipice 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  bottom. 
The  position  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
dragoons  was  now  in  the  highest  degree 
critical,  for  the  rest  of  the  twelve  country- 
men had  levelled  their  guns,  and  were  just 
going  to  fire,  the  probable  consequence  of 
which  would  have  been  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  their  opponents  would  have  been 
shot  or  precipitated  into  the  horrible  gulf 
below.  To  prevent  this,  the  dragoon  officer 
who  ow  assumed  the  command  of  the 
party,  called  upon  the  countrymen  to  desist, 
and  offered  to  parley.  The  leader  of  the 
countrymen  replied  that  they  wished  not  to 
do  hurt  to  any  of  them,  but  that  they  must 
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have  their  minister  and  the  other  prisoners 
released  ;  and  the  dragoons,  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  yield  to  these  terms,  set  them  at 
liberty.  As  the  minister  was  going,  the 
officer  told  him  that  he  must  promise  to 
oblige  the  people  to  offer  no  further  hin- 
drance to  the  march  of  his  troops,  which  he 
did,  and  then  proceeded  to  join  his  friends, 
the  officer  telling  him,  on  his  departure, 
that  he  owed  his  life  to  "that  damned 
mountain."  "Nay,"  said  he,  "say  rather, 
to  that  God  who  made  this  mountain."  As 
the  soldiers  were  preparing  to  resume  their 
march,  a  few  travellers  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  pass,  and  perceiving  the  soldiers, 
they  stepped  a  little  up  the  hill  to  make  way 
for  them,  as  the  narrowness  of  the  road 
would  not  allow  two  parties  to  pass  each 
other  otherwise.  The  officer,  imagining 
these  to  be  a  party  of  his  armed  opponents, 
called  to  the  leader  of  the  countrymen  to 
keep  his  promise  and  order  off  the  fellows 
he  had  posted  in  advance  of  him.  "  They 
belong  not  to  us,"  was  the  reply,  "  they  are 
unarmed  people  waiting  till  you  pass  by." 
"  Say  you  so  ? "  exclaimed  the  officer, 
ashamed  at  what  he  now  supposed  to  be  the 
small  number  of  his  opponents,  "had  I 
known  that,  you  had  not  got  your  men  so 
cheap,  nor  have  come  off  so  free."  "An 
ye  are  for  battle,  sir,"  replied  the  country- 
man, "we  are  ready  for  you  still;  if  ye 
think  ye  are  able  for  us  ye  may  try  your 
hands,  we'll  quit  the  truce."  "No/J  said 
the  officer,  "  I  think  ye  be  brave  fellows,  so 
e'en  gang  your  gate."  Such  is  the  common 
and  certainly  the  most  picturesque  account 
of  the  affair  at  Enterkin,  which  is  told 
somewhat  differently  by  different  writers, 
and  it  appears  certain  that  one  prisoner  was 
eventually  carried  to  Edinburgh.  This  spi- 
rited rescue,  however,  increased  the  vigilance 
and  activity  of  the  government,  and  an  am- 
bulatory commission  was  sent  round  to 
examine  into  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it,  and  to  punish  all  who  might 
even  be  suspected  of  favouring  or  sympa- 
thising with  the  wanderers. 

The  fury  of  persecution  seemed  now  again 
to  increase.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year,  the  prisoners  of  lower  condition,  instead 
of  being  put  to  death,  were  shipped  off  as 
slaves  to  the  colonies,  and  several  cargoes 
had  been  disposed  of  in  this  manner;  but 
now  there  came  an  order  for  a  general  gaol- 
delivery  in  the  capital,  and  they  were  all  to 
be  executed  within  six  hours  after  their  sen- 
tences had  been  respectively  pronounced. 
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The  prisoners  at  Glasgow  and  Dumfries,  as 
a  mark  of  greater  severity  towards  the  west 
and  south,  were  allowed  only  three  hours 
between  sentence  and  execution.     The  mili- 
tary in  these  parts  were  also  increased  in 
number,   and   received  strict  orders  to  rid 
the  country  of  all  vagabonds  and  "  skulking 
rogues;"   and  their  officers   had   not   only 
powers  to  supersede  the  ordinary  magistrates 
at  will,    and  to   delegate   those   powers  to 
others,  but  the  privy  council  assumed  a  still 
more  unconstitutional  power  of  removing  at 
their  pleasure  the  legitimate  magistrates  of 
burghs,  and  putting  creatures  of  their  own 
in  their  places.     So  intent  were  they  upon 
the  destruction  of  their  victims,  that  a  pro- 
clamation was  now  put  forth  by  the  privy 
council,  prohibiting  captains  of  vessels  from 
leaving  the  kingdom  until  they  had  given  in, 
upon  oath,  a  list  of  their  passengers,   and 
individuals   were   not   allowed   to   go  from 
shire  to   shire   without   a   formal  passport. 
When  the  circuit  sat  down  in  the  west  and 
south  in  the  month  of  October,  the  number 
of  victims  was  great,  and  the  proceedings  were 
of  the  most   summary  character.     All  the 
heritors  were  now  summoned,  and  required  to 
take  the  test,  as  a  proof  of  their  loyalty.    The 
population  in  general  were  brought  up  before 
these  courts,  and  compelled  to  swear  that 
they  did  not  listen  to  presbyterian  ministers, 
that  they  never  had  nor  never  would  have 
converse  with  any  of  the  intercommuned  or 
the  "  wanderers ;"  and  that,  if  they  should 
happen  to  discover  or  learn  their  places  of 
concealment  they  would  immediately  raise 
the  hue  and  cry  upon  them.     The  inhibition 
against  conversing  with  the  intercommuned 
was  carried  to  such  an  extent  of  rigour,  that 
wives  were  forbidden  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  their  husbands,  or  parents  with 
their  children,  and  even  the  common  forms 
of  law  were  dispensed  with  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  persons  accused  or  suspected  of  ; 
offences  of  this  description.    One  of  the  more  I 
remarkable  trials  of  this  period,  on  account 
of  its  fearful  injustice,  was  that  of  Porterfield 
of  Douchal,  who  was  charged  with  convers- 
ing with  his  own  brother,  with  suffering  a 
fugitive  to  dwell  on  his  estate,  and  with  con- 
cealing an  application  made  to  him  by  sir 
John  Cochrane  for  a  charitable  donation  of 
fifty  pounds  towards  the  support  of  the  earl 
of  Argyle  in  his  exile.     His  answer  to  these 
charges  was,  that  for  a  number  of  years  his 
brother  had  lived  peaceably  and  conversed 
without  molestation  with  all  the  authorities 
in  the  county ;  that  the  fugitive  lived  upon 
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Ms  father's  estate,  but  had  been  turned  off, 
and  had  enlisted  in  the  army ;  and  that,  with 
regard  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  he  had  been 
asked  for  money  for  him  and  had  refused, 
and  that  having  done  so,  he  had  not  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  say  anything  more 
about  it.  The  crown  lawyers,  however,  ar- 
gued the  matter  thus,  resting  only  upon 
the  last  article  of  the  indictment.  Argyle, 
they  said,  was  a  traitor,  and,  as  it  was  treason 
to  support  a  traitor,  therefore  it  was  treason 
to  solicit  support  for  a  traitor,  as  well  as  to 
conceal  the  designs  of  a  traitor ;  by  conse- 
quence of  which,  Porterfield,  who,  having  no 
relationship  whatever  to  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
had  been  asked  for  a  subscription  for  his 
support  and  had  refused,  but  had  not  in- 
formed the  government  of  the  application, 
was  guilty  of  high  treason.  This  view  of  the 
question  was  confirmed  by  the  iniquitous 
judges,  and  the  aged  laird  was  condemned  to 
the  scaffold  and  his  estates  were  forfeited. 
The  way  in  which  he  met  his  fate  drew  sym- 
pathy from  everybody,  and  even  the  king's 
advocate,  sir  George  Mackenzie,  was  ashamed 
of  the  sentence,  and  affected  to  call  Porter- 
field  of  Douchal  "  the  lord  Melfort's  martyr." 
This  title  indeed  was  appropriate  in  more 
senses  than  one,  for  lord  Melfort,  who  sat  as 
the  judge  on  this  occasion,  received  from  the 
crown  a  grant  of  the  forfeited  estates. 

The  severity  of  these  proceedings  gradually 
produced  the  effects  which  were  looked  for 
by  the  court.  The  heritors  in  general  sub- 
mitted, and  went  through  the  forms  with 
which  they  were  required  to  comply.  But 
the  Cameronians,  or  resolute  covenanters, 
under  the  various  appellations  of  fanatics,  or 
mountain-men,  or  wanderers,  which  were 
contemptuously  bestowed  upon  them,  still 
held  firm  to  their  principles,  and  wandered 
through  the  wild  and  less  accessible  parts  of 
the  country,  exposed  to  every  sort  of  priva- 
tion, with  a  price  always  set  upon  their  heads. 
Of  the  horrible  proceedings  against  these 
victims  of  persecution  many  minute  particu- 
lars are  preserved  in  the  personal  memoirs  of 
Some  of  the  sufferers.  One  of  these  was 
James  Nisbet  of  Hardhill.  A  party  of  his 
friends  had  fled  from  the  house  of  one  of  his 
kinsmen,  on  the  approach  of  a  party  of  the 
king's  troops,  who  seized  upon  his  brother,  a 
mere  child.  "When,"  says  Nisbet,  "the 
people  of  the  house  saw  the  enemy  coming, 
they  fled  out  of  the  way,  but  the  cruel  enemy 
got  my  dear  brother  into  their  bauds.  They 
examined  him  concerning  the  persecuted 
people,  where  they  haunted,  or  if  he  knew 


where  any  of  them  were,  but  he  would  not 
open  his  mouth  to  speak  one  word  to  them. 
They  flattered  him,  they  offered  him  money 
to  tell  where  the  whigs  were,  but  he  would 
not  speak ;  they  held  the  point  of  a  drawn 
sword  to  his  naked  breast,  they  fired  a  pistol 
over  his  head,  they  set  him  on  horseback 
behind  one  of  themselves  to  be  taken  away 
and  hanged,  they  tied  a  cloth  on  his  face  and 
set  him  on  his  knees  to  be  shot  to  death,  they 
beat  him  with  their  swords  and  with  their 
fists,  they  kicked  him  several  times  to  the 
ground  with  their  feet ;  yet  after  they  had 
used  all  the  cruelty  they  could,  he  would  not 
open  his  mouth  to  speak  one  word  to  them  ; 
and  although  he  was  a  comely  proper  child 
going  in  ten  years  of  age,  yet  they  called 
him  a  vile,  ugly,  dumb  devil,  and  beat  him 
very  sore,  and  then  went  on  their  way  leaving 
him  lying  on  the  ground  sore  bleeding  in  the 
open  fields."  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
the  very  children  were  trained  up  in  steady 
resistance  to  the  tyranny  of  the  government. 
Failing  in  their  attempt  to  extract  anything 
from  the  child,  the  "  enemy"  adopted  a  more 
insidious  mode  of  proceeding.  "  They  dis- 
guised one  of  themselves,  a  fair,  well-favoured 
young  man,  in  women's  clothes,  like  a  gen- 
tlewoman, giving  out  that  she  was  a  cousin 
of  our  own  come  from  Ireland  to  invite  us 
over  to  our  friends  there,  because  they  had 
heard  of  our  troubles  in  Scotland.  This 
gained  credit  among  our  friends,  who  knew 
where  we  were,  especially  seeing  the  meta- 
morphosed, he  was  so  like  our  family,  and 
because  of  the  other  probabilities  of  his  dis- 
course ;  and  so  he  got  exact  notice  where  we 
were,  and  returning  back  to  his  garrison 
gave  them  an  account ;  and  so  next  morning 
the  whole  troop  came  all  out  on  horseback 
to  the  place  where  we  were,  about  two  miles 
distant ;  but  half-an-hour  before  the  enemy 
came  where  we  stayed,  my  mother  sent  me 
about  some  business  to  my  father,  who  was 
two  miles  farther  off  on  the  other  side  of  a 
moss.  When  I  came  where  my  father  was 
met  with  some  other  Christians  for  prayer 
at  the  utmost  edge  of  the  moss,  amongst 
them  I  found  my  mother,  and  the  rest  of 
her  children,  all  in  alarm.  I  thought  it 
strange  to  see  them  alarmed,  and  to  find  my 
mother  there,  she  having  no  thought  of  it 
when  I  left  her,  till  she  told  me,  that  about 
a  quai  ter-of-au-hour  after  I  left  her  she  saw 
the  enemy  coming,  and  had  not  above  five 
or  six  minutes  to  shift  herself  and  children 
to  the  moss."  The  mountains  and  the  moors 
were  now  patrolled  in  every  direction  by 
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parties  of  king's  troops,  and  we  could  hardly 
imagine,  without  these  minute  narratives  of 
the    sufferers,   the  extent  of  the   hardships 
they  had  to  undergo,  or  the  perils  to  which 
they  were  exposed.     One  of  his  escapes  is 
thus  told  by  Mr.  Nisbet :  "  In  the  morning," 
he  says,  "  the  servants  and  I  went  to  work 
in  the  fields,  where,  before  nine  o'clock  iu 
the  morning,   we  saw  a  troop  of  dragoons 
coming  at  the  full  gallop.     Mr.  Peden  [the 
minister]  and  those  that  were  with  him  in 
the  house  fled,  which    we    at   work   knew 
nothing  of,  but  we  ran  every  one  as  provi- 
dence directed  ;  and  the  watchful  providence 
of  God,  which  was  ever  kind  to  me,  led  me 
as  by  the  hand  to  a  moss  two  miles  distant 
from  where  we  were  working,  to  which  these, 
with  Mr.  Peden,  had  fled  for  shelter,  which 
I  knew  nothing  of  till  I  came  thither;  the 
way  to  it  was  through  very  steep  and  ascend- 
ing ground.     Two  of  the  dragoons  pursued 
me  very  hard,  but,  spying  another  man  fol- 
lowing me,  him  they  pursued  off  at  the  right 
hand  of  my  way.     They  fired  at  him,  but  it 
pleased  the  Lord  he  escaped  at  that  time. 
Other  two  of  them  came  in  chase  of  me.     I 
was  sore  put  to  it  for  my  life.     The  day  was 
very  hot,  the  sun  bright  in  my  face,  and  my 
way  mountainous ;  yet  the  Lord  was  very 
kind  to  me,  and  enabled  me  to  run.     I  had 
sometimes  thought  of  turning  to  this  hand, 
and  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  also  I  had 
often  thought  to  dive  into  the  moss  water 
pits  and  save  my  head  in  the  bullrushes,  yet 
I  was  overpowered  beyond  my  inclination  to 
keep  ou  in  my  way  to  the  moss  where  the 
rest  were,  at  the  edge  of  which  there  was  a 
bog  or  morass  about   ten  or  twelve  yards 
broad,  to  which  my  good  guardian,  kind  pro- 
vidence, brought  me  at  last;  and  here  the 
Lord  was  a  present  help  in  the  time  of  need 
to  me,  for  just  as  I  was  got  through  the  bog, 
and  drawing  myself  out  of  it  by  the  heather 
of  the  moss,  the  two  dragoons  came  to  the 
other  side,   but  seeing  they  could  not  get 
through  to  me  with  their  horses,  they  bad 
me  stand  dog  and  be  shot;  they  fired  upon 
me,  but  God  directed  the  ball  by  my  left 
ear.     I,  finding  I  had  escaped  the  shot,  ran 
farther  into  the  moss.     Kind  providence  led 
me  just  where  my  persecuted  friends  were 
lurking   in   a   moss-bog,    about   twenty   in 
number,  at  meeting  with  whom  I  was  glady 
surprised,  but  being  so  run  out  of  breath,  it 
was  sometime  before  I  could  speak  any.  We 
stayed  there  some  time,  till  a  second  troop 
joined  the  first  troop ;  and  seeing  them  dis- 
mount their  horses  to  take  the  moss  on  their 
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feet  to  search  us  out,  we  drew  off  and  tra- 
velled the  midst  of  the  moss.  They  seeing 
this,  horsed  again,  and  pursued  us  by  the 
edge  of  the  moss,  but  we  always  kept  our- 
selves on  such  ground  where  horses  could 
not  come.  We  ran  that  day,-  hither  and 
thither,  backwards  and  forwards,  above  thirty 
miles.  We  got  no  manner  of  refreshment 
all  that  day  but  moss-water  to  drink,  till 
night,  then  each  of  us  got  a  drink  of  milk. 
Mr.  Peden  left  those  that  were  with  him 
and  went  one  way,  and  I  left  them  and  went 
another.  I  lay  that  night  far  from  any  house, 
among  the  heather.  The  next  day  when  I 
wakened,  after  the  sun  rose,  I  saw  about  two 
hundred  foot  and  horse  searching  all  the 
country  far  and  near,  but  I  seeing  no  way  of 
escape  unobserved  by  the  enemy,  I  clapped 
close  among  the  heather,  and  not  one  of 
the  enemy  came  near  the  place  where  I  lay." 
While  the  covenanters  were  thus  hunted 
out  and  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  insidious  arts  of  informers,  or 
slaughtered  like  wild  beasts  by  any  of  the 
agents  of  persecution  who  met  them,  the 
"  wanderers"  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
retaliation,  hoping  probably  that  this  might 
in  some  cases  check  the  eagerness  of  the 
pursuit.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  sort 
of  manifesto,  which  was  entitled  an  "  apolo- 
getical  declaration,"  in  which  they  stated 
that,  although  they  abhorred  the  doctrine 
that  people  might  be  killed  for  differing 
from  others  in  judgment  or  persuasion,  they 
considered  it  their  duty  to  treat  as  enemies 
to  God  and  his  covenant  all  those  who  openly 
shed  their  blood,  or  sought  by  giving  secret 
intelligence  to  effect  their  destruction. 
They,  therefore,  warned  informers  that  they 
were  now  risking  not  only  the  salvation 
of  their  souls,  but  the  safety  of  their 
bodies  also.  This  declaration  was  in  many 
cases  affixed  to  the  market-crosses  in  small 
towns  and  to  church  doors,  and  it  so 
terrified  the  more  active  informers,  that 
many  of  the  curates,  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  bitterness  against  the 
presbyterians,  left  their  parishes  and  went 
to  districts  where  they  had  provoked  no 
hostility  of  this  kind.  The  government 
was  highly  incensed  at  this  proceeding,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  persons  should  be  seized 
and  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  to 
force  them  to  confess  who  were  the  authors 
of  the  "  apologetical  declaration."  This  was 
followed  by  measures  of  more  general  and 
atrocious  severity ;  and  it  was  ordered  that 
all  persons  suspected  should  be  called  before 
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the  military  courts,  and  unless  they  dis- 
owned the  declaration  by  oath  they  were  to 
be  shot  immediately.  In  case  any  one  did 
not  appear  when  summoned,  his  house  was 
to  be  burnt  down,  and  his  goods  confiscated. 
All  the  members  of  the  families  of  those 
who  were  shot,  or  who  neglected  to  appear, 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  colonies  and  confined 
as  slaves.  More  troops  were  placed  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Drurn- 
mond  to  assist  in  reducing  the  western 
parts,  and  Hamilton  of  Orbiston  was  autho- 
rised to  bring  the  Highlanders  into  the 
districts  of  Dumbarton  and  Renfrew.  A 
proclamation  was  then  issued,  ordering  all 
heritors,  or  their  factors  and  chamberlains 
in  their  absence,  to  call  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  lands,  and  bring  them  before 
the  officers  appointed  by  the  privy  council 
to  exact  from  them  an  abjuration  of  the  de- 
claration, and  a  promise  on  oath  never  to 
assist  or  hold  communication  with  any  of 
its  authors,  but  to  give  every  help  towards 


their  discovery.  Each  person,  as  he  took 
this  oath,  received  a  certificate;  and  a  new 
sort  of  outlawry  was  instituted,  by  which 
even  an  innkeeper  on  the  public  roads  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  penalty  if  he  gave  any 
kind  of  entertainment  to  any  individual  who 
did  not  first  show  his  certificate  and  aver 
that  he  was  ready  to  declare  upon  oath  that 
he  was  the  person  named  in  it. 

In  the  midst  of  these  proceedings,  on  the 
6th  of  February,  1685,  Charles  II.  died  at 
Whitehall ;  and  on  the  same  day  his  brother 
the  duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  crowns  of 
all  his  kingdoms,  under  the  title  in  England 
of  James  II.,  and  in  Scotland  of  James  VII. 
On  the  10th  of  the  same  month,  a  procla- 
mation to  that  effect  was  published  at  the 
high-cross  in  Edinburgh,  and  his  accession 
was  announced  with  the  loudest  congratu- 
lations, although  the  character  of  the  new 
reign  was  already  sufficiently  announced 
by  the  king's  having  set  aside  the  coronation 
oath. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
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THE  joy  with  which  the  council  welcomed 
the  accession  of  their  new  monarch,  and  the 
servility  with  which  they  acknowledged  his 
absolution,  and  allowed  him  to  set  aside  the 
coronation  oath,  were  sufficient  proofs  of 
their  conviction  that  they  had  in  him  an 
approver  of  all  that  they  had  done  or  could 
do  against  the  religion  and  laws  of  Scotch- 
men, and  accordingly,  the  first  months  of 
the  new  reign  were  marked  by  an  excess  of 
persecution  even  over  that  of  the  period 
immediately  preceding.  A  pretended  act  of 
indemnity  was  published,  so  contrived  that 
it  only  reached  that  class  of  the  population 
who,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  was  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  persecuting,  except  to 
those  to  whom,  when  not  otherwise  em- 
ployed, persecution  was  a  pastime,  and  who, 
for  the  same  reason,  had  not  the  power  of 
taking  advantage  of  it  when  they  were  in 
need  of  protection.  The  justiciary  courts 
in  the  west  and  south  at  the  same  time 
received  orders  to  proceed  with  vigour,  and 


the  punishment  of  death  was  denounced  so 
lavishly,  that  people's  lives  were  placed 
simply  at  the  discretion  of  the  first  party  of 
soldiers  who  happened  to  meet  with  them. 
It  was  death  to  be  found  in  the  fields  utter- 
ing a  prayer,  or  even  in  possession  of  a 
bible ;  to  be  suspected  of  being  on  the  way 
to  or  from  a  sermon ;  or  to  refuse  to  take 
an  arbitrary  oath  which  was  administered  to 
them;  and  every  petty  officer,  nominally  with 
a  military  jury,  but  virtually  without  any, 
had  power  to  execute  summary  judgment. 
The  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  was, 
that,  as  the  soldiers  were  chosen  for  their 
savage  and  unprincipled  character,  and  their 
officers  were  men  fitted  in  every  way  to 
command  them,  and  acted  under  the  know- 
ledge that  the  greater  the  cruelty  they 
showed  the  greater  also  would  be  their 
reward,  people  were  daily  put  to  death  in 
the  fields  where  they  were  at  work  or  in 
their  houses  on  the  slightest  pretexts  or 
without  any  pretext  at  all,  and  under  such 
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men  as  Grahatne  of  Claverhouse  these 
"  field  murders,"  as  they  were  termed,  be- 
came daily  more  and  more  common,  and 
many  of  them  were  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  wanton  barbarity.  One  of  these 
acts,  perpetrated  at  the  period  of  which  we 
are  now  speaking,  excited  a  greater  sym- 
pathy than  might  be  expected  from  the 
position  in  life  of  the  victim.  Early  one 
morning  Claverhouse  was  marching  with 
three  troops  of  dragoons  from  Lesmahago, 
in  the  shire  of  Lanark,  and  passing  through 
the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  he  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  a  man  named  John  Brown, 
as  he  was  occupied  on  the  moor  preparing 
peat  for  fuel,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  "  casting 
peat,"  at  a  distance  from  his  house.  This 
Brown  was  an  individual  who  possessed  a 
small  piece  of  ground  in  a  solitary  spot,  and 
who  exercised  the  occupation  of  a  carrier,  but 
he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  superior  to  his 
station,  and  was  greatly  respected  by  the 
presbyterians  in  general,  and  especially  by 
the  wanderers,  and  as  much  disliked  by  the 
episcopalian  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Brown  was  immediately  carried  to  his  own 
home  by  Claverhouse  and  his  troopers,  and 
there  subjected  to  a  rigorous  examination, 
but  his  answers  were  so  satisfactory,  that 
they  afforded  no  handle  against  him  Claver- 
house then  interrogated  the  people  whom  he 
had  taken  and  brought  with  him  as  guides, 
inquiring  of  them  if  Brown  had  been  in  the 
custom  of  preaching,  and,  on  receiving  an 
answer  in  the  negative,  he  observed,  "  I  am 
sure  if  he  has  never  preached  mickle,  he  has 
prayed  weil  in  his  time;"  and  turning  to 
his  unfortunate  victim,  he  said,  "  John,  go 
to  your  prayers,  for  you  shall  immediately 
die."  The  scene  is  said  to  have  been  so 
affecting,  that  it  touched  even  the  hearts  of 
the  soldiers,  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
such  acts  of  barbarity.  Brown's  wife  stood 
weeping  by  his  side,  with  one  infant  in  her 
arms  and  the  other  standing  by  her,  and 
when  her  husband  had  ended  his  prayers, 
in  which  he  was  twice  interrupted  by  Claver- 
house, the  latter  told  him  to  take  good  night 
of  his  wife  and  children.  "  Marian,"  said 
he,  "  now  the  day  is  come  which  I  told  you 
would  come,  when  I  first  spake  of  marrying 
you."  "  Indeed,  John,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  tone  of  resignation  and  affection,  "I 
can  willingly  part  with  you."  "  That,"  he 
said,  "  is  all  I  desire ;"  and  having  kissed 
her  and  his  children,  and  signified  that  he 
was  ready,  Claverhouse  ordered  his  soldiers 
to  fire.  But  they  were  so  much  overcome 
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by  the  scene  they  had  witnessed,  that  they 
refused  to  obey.  Upon  this,  Claverhouse 
drew  his  own  pistol,  and  shot  Brown  dead. 
He  then  turned  to  his  wife,  and  said  taunt- 
ingly, "  What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband 
now,  woman?"  She  replied  in  the  same 
spirit  of  resignation,  "  I  thought  ever  much 
of  him,  and  as  much  now  as  ever."  Claver- 
house retorted  by  the  brutal  remark,  "  It 
were  but  just  to  lay  thee  beside  him ;"  to 
which  she  answered,  "If  ye  were  permitted, 
I  doubt  not  but  your  cruelty  would  go  that 
length ;  but  how  will  ye  make  answer  for 
this  morning's  work  ? "  As  he  mounted 
his  horse  to  ride  off  with  his  troops,  Claver- 
house is  said  to  have  replied  in  scorn,  "  To 
men  I  can  be  answerable,  and  as  for  God  I 
will  take  him  in  my  own  hand."  This  san- 
guinary persecutor  was  but  one  among  a 
host,  although  in  the  sequel  he  outdid  in 
the  number  of  his  atrocities  all  his  fellows. 
Six  persons  were  surprised  at  prayer  in  the 
parish  of  Minigaff  in  Galloway,  by  a  troop 
of  horse  under  colonel  Douglas,  a  brother  to 
the  duke  of  Queensberry,  who  ordered  them 
all  to  be  shot  immediately,  for  no  other 
offence  than  the  occupation  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  Six  covenanters  were  seized 
by  a  detachment  under  captain  Bruce,  on 
the  moor  of  Lochenket  in  the  parish  of  Orr, 
and  four  of  them  were  immediately  shot 
without  examination;  the  other  two  were 
carried  away,  and  required  to  take  the  oath 
of  abjuration,  which  they  refused,  and  were 
hanged  upon  an  oak  tree.  Examples  like 
these  might  easily  be  multiplied. 

It  now  began  to  be  rumoured  that  the 
duke  of  Monmouth  and  the  earl  of  Argyle 
were  preparing,  in  their  exile,  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  discontent  in  the  two  kingdoms, 
in  order  to  land  and  head  an  insurrection 
against  the  present  oppressive  governors. 
These  rumours,  and  the  evident  increase  of 
the  "  wanderers,"  by  the  number  of  persons 
whom  the  rigours  of  the  general  persecution 
drove  into  their  ranks,  served  to  give  a  new 
edge  to  the  persecution  itself.  Under  pretence 
of  anticipated  rebellion,  additional  forces  were 
sent  into  the  suspected  districts,  with  orders 
to  act  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  to  shoot 
on  the  spot,  without  any  form  of  trial,  all 
who  should  be  found  with  arms;  recourse 
was  again  had  to  free-quarterings,  and  the 
highlanders  were  recalled  to  repeat  their 
former  ravages.  Claverhouse  had  gradually 
reduced  his  atrocities  to  a  system ;  dividing 
Nithsdale,  Annandale,  and  the  other  dis- 
tricts placed  under  his  command  into  por- 
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tions  of  from  sis  to  eight  miles  square ;  he 
took  one  of  these  portions  in  its  turn,  sur- 
rounded it  with  bodies  of  cavalry  to  prevent 
any  of  the  inhabitants  from  escaping,  and 
then  caused  his  foot-soldiers  to  pass  through 
it  and  drive  them  all,  men,  women,  and 
children,  into  one  place.  There  they  were 
surrounded  by  troops,  and  each  man  was 
taken  separately,  asked  if  he  owned  the  duke 
of  York  as  king,  and  sworn  to  passive  obe- 
dience. If  any  one  hesitated,  he  was  carried 
away  from  the  others,  and  being  placed  on 
his  knees,  with  his  eyes  banded,  the  soldiers 
fired  over  his  head.  He  was  then  offered 
his  life  if  he  would  promise  to  inform  against 
all  "  disloyal"  persons  of  whom  he  had  any 
knowledge,  and  many  yielded  to  this  terrible 
trial  and  made  the  promise  required.  They 
were  further  compelled  to  take  the  oath  of 
abjuration,  and  a  declaration  was  finally 
exacted  from  them  that  they  renounced  all 
part  in  heaven  if  they  ever  repented  of  having 
taking  it.  The  next  proceeding  was  to  collect 
all  the  children  between  six  and  ten  years  of 
age,  who  were  placed  together  before  a  row 
of  soldiers,  and  told  to  say  their  prayers  be- 
fore they  were  shot.  While  in  this  state  of 
terror  they  were  interrogated  as  to  whom 
they  had  seen  with  guns  and  swords  in  their 
hands,  who  had  received  food  at  their  houses, 
or  who  had  given  it  at  the  doors,  with  a 
variety  of  similar  questions.  The  information 
thus  obtained  and  used,  was  followed  by  a 
terrible  visitation  on  those  who  were  im- 
plicated by  it. 

When  the  individuals  informed  against 
could  be  taken,  they  were  carried  before 
the  military  commission  court,  whence  they 
had  little  chance  of  escaping  but  by  death. 
At  Wrigton  there  was  a  small  heritor  named 
Gilbert  Wilson,  who,  with  his  wife,  had 
conformed.  They  had  two  daughters,  of 
the  respective  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen, 
who,  because  they  had  refused  or  neglected 
to  attend  the  preaching  of  the  curates,  had 
been  driven  from  their  home  and  obliged  to 
wander  in  the  wilds.  After  the  death  of 
the  king,  imagining  the  danger  was  less, 
they  had  repaired  secretly  to  the  house  of 
an  aged  widow  in  Wigton,  Margaret  Mac 
Lauchlan,  who  was  well  known  for  her 
piety.  Here  one  of  the  government  spies 
betrayed  them,  and  they  were  surprised  with 
the  widow  while  she  was  at  her  family  devo- 
tions. The  two  girls  were  carried  away, 
thrown  into  the  hole  in  the  prison  where 
thieves  were  confined,  and,  with  the  widow, 
they  were  actually  indicted  for  the  rebellion 
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at  Bothwell-bridge,  at  the  time  of  which 
event  the  eldest  of  the  two  girls  could  have 
been  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and  the 
younger  hardly  five.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  all  found  guilty,  and,  as  they  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  abjuration,  were  sentenced 
to  be  drowned.  Gilbert  Wilson  was  allowed 
to  purchase  the  life  of  his  younger  daughter 
for  the  sum  of  a  hundred  pounds  sterling ; 
but  the  two  others  were  carried  for  execu- 
tion, and  were  attached  separately  to  stakes 
fixed  on  the  beach  within  the  flood-mark. 
As  the  widow  was  placed  furthest  in  the 
water,  she  was  drowned  first,  while  her 
companion  witnessed  all  her  struggles  until 
she  expired.  Unshaken,  however,  by  this 
sight,  she  waited  for  her  own  death,  singing 
composedly  a  portion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
psalm,  and  repeating  a  chapter  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Romans.  She  then,  as  the  water 
flowed  over  her,  uttered  a  prayer,  but,  be- 
fore she  was  dead,  she  was  snatched  out  of 
the  water,  and  as  soon  as  she  had  sufficiently 
recovered,  asked  if  she  would  pray  for  the 
king ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  she  wished 
the  salvation  of  all  men,  and  desired  the 
damnation  of  none.  One  of  the  spectators, 
moved  at  the  cruel  treatment  of  so  young  a 
person,  said  to  her  urgently,  "  Dear  Mar- 
garet, say  God  save  the  king."  She  replied, 
"  God  save  him,  if  he  will,  for  it  is  his  sal- 
vation I  desire."  Some  relatives  who  were 
present,  took  advantage  immediately  of  this 
exclamation,  and  telling  major  Wiudram, 
who  superintended  the  execution,  that  she 
had  said  it,  urged  him  to  release  her.  He 
tendered  her  the  oath  of  abjuration,  which 
she  refused,  and  he  immediately  ordered 
her  to  be  thrown  into  the  water,  where  she 
expired.  Such  were  the  barbarities  exer- 
cised upon,  all  who  preferred  any  extremity 
to  violating  their  own  consciences ;  yet  they 
were  far  from  producing  the  results  which 
were  expected  from  them,  for  the  disaffec- 
tion to  government  became  more  general, 
and  the  number  of  wanderers  increased 
rapidly  instead  of  diminishing. 

It  was  the  king's  object  now  to  obtain  a 
legal  act  of  toleration  for  the  Roman  catho- 
lics, and,  knowing  the  servility  of  parlia- 
ment, he  anticipated  no  difficulty  in  effecting 
it.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  of  parliament 
was  called  for  the  28th  of  April,  to  which 
the  duke  of  Queensberry  was  appointed  the 
king's  commissioner.  It  was  opened  with  a 
letter  in  which  James  declared  that  his 
main  object  jn  calling  the  estates  together 
was  the  hope  that  they  would  give  further 
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force  to  his  prerogative  and  adopt  still  more 
rigorous  proceedings  against  the  fanatics. 
"  The  many  experiences  we  have  had/'  he 
said,  "of  the  loyalty  and  exemplary  for- 
wardness of  that  our  ancient  kingdom  by 
their  representatives  in  parliament  assem- 
bled, iu  the  reign  of  our  deceased  and  most 
entirely  beloved  brother,  of  ever-blessed 
memory,  made  us  desirous  to  call  you  at 
this  time,  in  the  beginning  of  our  reign,  to 
give  you  an  opportunity,  not  only  of  show- 
ing your  duty  to  us  in  the  same  manner, 
but  likewise  of  being  exemplary  to  others  in 
your  demonstrations  of  affection  to  our 
person,  and  compliance  with  our  desires,  as 
you  have  most  eminently  been  in  times  past 
to  a  degree  never  to  be  forgotten  by  us, 
nor,  we  hope,  to  be  contradicted  by  your 
future  practices.  That  which  we  are  to 
propose  to  you  at  this  time,  is  what  is  as 
necessary  for  your  safety  as  our  service,  and 
what  has  a  tendency  more  to  secure  your 
own  privileges  and  properties  than  the  ag- 
grandising our  power  and  authority,  though 
in  it  consists  the  greatest  security  of  your 
rights  and  interests;  those  never  having 
been  in  danger  except  when  the  royal  power 
was  brought  too  low  to  protect  them,  which 
now  we  are  resolved  to  maintain  in  its 
greatest  lustre,  to  the  end  we  may  be  more 
enabled  to  defend  and  protect  your  religion 
as  established  by  law,  and  your  rights  and 
properties — which  was  our  design  in  calling 
this  parliament  —  against  fanatical  con- 
trivances, murderers,  and  assassins,  who, 
having  no  fear  of  God  more  than  honour 
for  us,  have  brought  you  into  such  difficul- 
ties as  only  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
steady  resolutions  and  actings  of  our  said 
dearest  royal  brother,  and  those  employed 
by  him,  in  prosecution  of  the  good  and 
wholesome  laws  by  you  heretofore  offered, 
could  have  saved  you  from  the  most  horrid 
confusions  and  inevitable  ruin.  Nothing 
has  been  left  unattempted  by  those  wild 
and  inhuman  traitors  for  endeavouring  to 
overturn  your  peace ;  and  therefore  we 
have  good  reason  to  hope  that  nothing  will 
be  wanting  in  you  to  secure  yourselves  and 
us  from  their  outrage  and  violence  in  time 
coming;  and  to  take  care  that  such  con- 
spirators meet  with  their  just  deservings,  so 
as  others  may  thereby  be  deterred  from 
courses  so  little  agreeable  to  religion  or 
their  duty  and  allegiance  to  us."  After 
stating  that  he  had  intended  to  open  this 
parliament  in  person,  but  that  being  by  cir- 
cumstances prevented,  he  had  appointed  the 
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duke  of  Queensberry  as  his  representative  on 
this  occasion,  the  king  went  on  to  say, — 
"  We  do-  therefore  not  only  recommend 
unto  you,  that  such  things  may  be  done  as 
are  necessary  in  this  juncture  for  your  own 
peace  and  the  support  of  the  royal  interest, 
of  which  we  have  had  so  much  experience 
when  amongst  you,  that  we  cannot  doubt  of 
your  full  and  ample  expressing  the  same  on 
this  occasion,  by  which  the  great  concern 
we  have  in  you  our  ancient  and  kindly 
people  may  still  increase;  and  you  may 
transmit  your  loyal  actions  as  examples  of 
duty  to  your  posterity." 

The  commissioner  and  the  chancellor,  in 
their  several  speeches,  enlarged  upon  the 
king's  generous  qualities,  and  especially  of 
his  princely  care  for  the  protestant  establish- 
ment and  for  the  episcopal  clergy,  and  they 
spoke  in  still  stronger  language  of  the 
abominable  principles  and  designs  of  the 
fanatics.  As  the  test  had  excluded  every 
one  from  parliament  who  was  likely  to  differ 
from  these  sentiments,  they  were  listened 
to  with  the  utmost  complacency,  and  the 
estates  unanimously  agreed  to  an  address 
to  the  king,  in  answer  to  his  letter,  which 
is  worth  preserving  among  the  more  re- 
markable records  of  these  gloomy  times  : — 
"  May  it  please  your  sacred  majesty,"  they 
said,  "  your  majesty's  gracious  and  kind 
remembrance  of  the  services  done  by  this 
your  ancient  kingdom  to  the  late  king  your 
brother,  of  ever  glorious  memory,  shall 
rather  raise  in  us  ardent  desires  to  exceed 
whatever  we  have  done  formerly,  than  make 
us  consider  them  as  deserving  the  esteem 
your  majesty  is  pleased  to  express  of  them 
in  your  letter  to  us  dated  the  28th  of  March. 
The  death  of  that  our  excellent  monarch 
is  lamented  to  us  by  all  the  degrees  of  grief, 
that  are  consistent  with  our  great  joy  for 
the  succession  of  your  sacred  majesty,  who 
has  not  only  continued  but  secured  the 
happiness  which  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and 
clemency  procured  to  us ;  and  having  the 
honour  to  be  the  first  parliament  which 
meets  by  your  royal  authority,  of  which 
we  are  very  sensible,  your  majesty  may  be 
confident  that  we  will  offer  such  laws  as 
may  best  secure  your  majesty's  sacred  per- 
son, the  royal  family,  and  government,  and 
be  so  exemplarily  loyal  as  to  raise  your 
honour  and  greatness  to  the  utmost  of  our 
power,  which  we  shall  ever  esteem  both  our 
duty  and  interest ;  nor  shall  we  leave  any- 
thing undone  for  extirpating  all  fanaticism, 
but  especially  those  fanatical  murderers  and 
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assassins,  and  for  detecting  and  punishing 
the  late  conspirators,  whose  pernicious  and 
execrable  designs  did  so  much  tend  to  sub- 

|  vert  your  majesty's  government,  and  ruin 
us  and  all  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects. 
We  can  assure  your  majesty,  that  the  sub- 
jects of  this  your  majesty's  ancient  kingdom 
are  so  desirous  to  exceed  all  their  predeces- 
sors in  extraordinary  marks  of  affection  and 

]  obedience  to  your  majesty,  that,  God  be 
praised,  the  only  way  to  be  popular  with 
us,  is  to  be  eminently  loyal.  Your  majesty's 
care  of  us  when  you  took  us  to  be  your 
special  charge,  your  wisdom  in  extinguishing 
the  seeds  of  rebellion  and  faction  among 
us,  your  justice,  which  was  so  great  as  to  be 
ever  exemplary ;  but  above  all  your  majesty's 
free  and  cheerful  securing  to  us  our  religion, 
when  you  were  the  late  king  your  royal 
brother's  commissioner,  now  again  renewed 
when  you  are  our  sovereign,  are  what  your 
subjects  here  can  never  forget.  And  there- 
fore your  majesty  may  expect  that  we 
will  think  your  commands  sacred  as  your 
person,  and  that  your  inclination  will  pre- 
vent our  debates.  Nor  did  ever  any  who 
represented  our  monarchs  as  their  com- 
missioners, except  your  royal  self,  meet 
with  greater  respect  or  more  exact  obser- 
vance from  a  parliament  than  the  duke  of 
Queensberry,  whom  your  majesty  has  sjo 
wisely  chosen  to  represent  you  in  this,  and 
of  whose  eminent  loyalty  and  great  abili- 
ties in  all  his  former  employments  this 
nation  hath  seen  so  many  proofs,  shall  find 
from,  may  it  please  your  sacred  majesty, 
your  majesty's  most  humble,  most  faithful, 
and  most  obedient  subjects  and  servants." 
In  the  true  spirit  of  this  servile  address,  the 
estates  proceeded  to  pass  an  act  in  con- 
firmation of  the  church  as  established  and 
of  the  king's  prerogative  and  supremacy, 
in  which  they  declared  their  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  all  principles  or  opinions  con- 
trary to  or  derogatory  of  the  king's  "  sacred, 
supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  power  and 
authority ;"  and  they  added  that  "  none, 
•  whether  persons  or  collective  bodies,  could 
participate  of  it,  in  any  manner  of  way,  or 
upon  any  pretext,  but  in  dependence  on 
him,  and  by  commission  from  him."  By 
other  acts  they  offered  their  lives  and  pro- 
perties in  defence  of  the  king;  annexed  the 
assize  to  the  crown  for  ever;  legalised  all 
the  acts  of  the  privy  council  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  absence  of  parliament ;  and 
gave  a  full  indemnity  to  the  privy  council, 
judges,  and  all  officers  of  the  crown,  civil 


and  military,  for  whatever  violences  or  ille- 
gal acts  they  might  have  perpetrated. 

Not  content  with  what  had  already  been 
done,  this  parliament  gave  new  severity  to 
the  laws  against  the  covenanters.  It  was 
declared  to  be  treason,  and  punishable  with 
death,  not  only  for  any  one  to  administer  or 
receive  the  covenants,  or  to  write  in  their 
defence,  or  acknowledge  their  obligation, 
but  for  expounding  the  scriptures  or  worship- 
ping God  in  a  private  house,  if  there  were 
five  persons  more  than  the  members  of  the 
family  present.  It  was  further  enacted, 
that  all  persons  who,  being  cited  as  wit- 
nesses iu  these  or  the  like  cases,  refused  to 
give  testimony,  should  be  liable  to  the 
punishment  due  to  the  delinquents  or  sus- 
pected delinquents ;  an  iniquitous  law,  which 
was  designed  to  force  persons  to  discover 
the  secrets  of  private  friendship.  The  im- 
position of  the  test  received  a  further  ex- 
tension, which  was  now  carried  so  far,  that 
it  was  only  by  accident  that  women  were 
not  included,  though  it  was  so  contrived  that 
papists  were  exempt.  A  number  of  persons 
who  had  been  recent  objects  of  the  ven- 
geance of  the  court,  including  sir  John 
Cochrane,  sir  Patrick  Hume,  lord  Melville, 
Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  &c.,  with  the  two 
Cessnocks,  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and 
their  whole  estates,  with  those  of  the  earl  of 
Argyle  and  Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  were  given 
to  the  crown.  This  system  of  plunder  had 
now  grown  to  such  a  head,  that  the  very 
men  who  had  profited  by  it  began  to  fear 
that  it  might  eventually  be  turned  against 
themselves,  and  they  endeavoured  by  an 
indirect  expedient  to  protect  their  estates 
against  the  rapacity  of  the  crown.  This 
expedient  was  the  introduction  of  the  law 
of  entail,  which  gave  merely  a  temporary 
interest  in  the  lands  to  those  who  were  in 
possession,  and  this  temporary  interest,  they 
expected,  would  be  all  that,  under  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  the  person  convicted  of  treason 
would  forfeit. 

While  things  were  in  this  state  in  Scot- 
land, a  movement  was  already  commencing 
iu  Holland,  which  was  destined  to  end  in. 
the  entire  overthrow  of  the  tyrannical  gov- 
ernment which  bore  so  heavily  on  the  three 
kingdoms.  The  exiles  had,  since  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  lost  all  hopes  of  improvement 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  country  except 
by  violent  means,  and  to  these  they  now 
resolved  to  have  recourse,  but  their  first 
plans  were  conceived  hastily,  and  failed  from 
want  of  union  and  confidence.  Among  the 
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exiles  were  two  men,  to  whom  circumstances 
had  given  an  especial  interest  in  the  success 
of  an  enterprise  of  this  kind,  in  either  king- 
dom.    The  first  was  James  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  the  natural  son  of  king  Charles,  who 
no  doubt  aspired  to  the  crown ;  the  earl  of 
Argyle  sought  nothing  beyond  the  triumph 
of  the  covenant,  and  even  in  seeking  that  he 
was  perhaps  urged  on  chiefly  by  his  personal 
injuries.   -  There  was  another  man  who  held 
great  respect  among  the  Scottish  exiles,  and 
enjoyed  their  confidence  to  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  this  was  sir  Patrick  Murray,  who  had 
been  more  constant  in  his  principles  than 
Argyle,  and  is  believed  to  have  reckoned  on 
the   possibility  of  establishing  a   common- 
wealth.   It  might  have  been  difficult  to  pre- 
vent  divisions  among   leaders  of  so  much 
diversity  of  character,  even  without  the  par- 
ticular  circumstances  which   produced   the 
disputes.     The  earl  of  Argyle  had  been  for 
some  time  preparing  for  a  descent  upon  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  and  had  been  in  commu- 
nication with  his  friends  for  that  purpose. 
He  had  procured  through  his  own  interest 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  had 
purchased  the  arms  and  ammunition  neces- 
sary, and  as  all  this  had  been  done  by  him- 
self, he  naturally  assumed  the  command  of 
the  projected  expedition.     At  a  meeting  held 
at  Rotterdam,  Argyle  admitted  his  fellow- 
countryman  in  exile   to  participate  in  the 
undertaking,    but   they   required   that   the 
superintendence   of    the   whole    expedition 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands,   and  de- 
manded a  complete  explanation  of  the  plan. 
This  the  earl  refused,  and  the  disagreement 
rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  threatened 
to  write  home  to  their  friends  and   advise 
them  to  hold  themselves  aloof,  and  counter- 
act rather  than  assist  the  enterprise.     The 
dispute,  however,  was  made  up  by  the  inter- 
ference of  mutual  friends,  and  an  important 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  exiles  was  held  on 
the  17th  of  April,   1685,   at  which  it  was 
resolved  to  effect  a  landing  in  Scotland  with- 
out  delay.     The    persons    present    at    this 
meeting  were,  the  earl  of  Argyle  himself,  his 
son  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  sir  John  Coch- 
rane  of  Ochiltrce,  sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Pol- 
wart,  George  Pringle  of  Torwoodlee,  William 
Denholm  of  Westshiels,   George   Hume  of 
Bassendean,  John  Cochrane  of  Waterside, 
Mr.   George  Wiseheart,   William  Clellarid, 
James   Stuart,   advocate,   and   Mr.    Gilbert 
Elliott,  who  formed  themselves  into  a  council 
for  conducting  the  enterprise  as  far  as  Scot- 
land was  concerned,  chose  sir  John  Cochrane 
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for  their  president  and  William  Spence  for 
their  clerk,  and  appointed  Mr.  James  Stuart 
to  draw  up  a  declaration  of  war  against  the 
duke  of  York  and  his  associates.  Argyle 
having  been  chosen  commander  of  the  army, 
the  preparations  were  hurried  forward  with 
so  much  dispatch,  that  on  the  28th  of  April 
the  men,  arms,  and  ammunition  were  all 
embarked  in  three  ships,  the  Anna,  Sophia, 
and  David,  which  set  sail  for  Scotland  on 
the  2nd  of  May.  The  exiles  had  announced 
their  departure  to  their  friends  in  Scotland 
ind  Ireland,  whom  they  urged  to  come  for- 
wards with  all  their  strength  to  receive  them, 
and  the  duke  of  Monmouth  gave  them  an 
assurance  that  six  days  after,  he  should  sail 
or  England,  where  he  nourished  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

Intelligence   of  these    preparations    had 
'eached  Scotland,  and  the  privy  council  im- 
mediately adopted  the  most  rigorous  mea- 
sures for  defeating  the  object  of  the  expedi- 
;ion.     As  it  was  supposed  of  course  that  it 
would  land  in  Argyleshire,  all  the  strengths 
n  that  county  were  dismantled,  and  as  soon 
as  it  was  rumoured  that  the  earl  had  sailed, 
all  the  heritors  and  vassals  were  brought  to 
the  capital,  where  some  of  the  principal  of 
them   were    detained   as  hostages,  and  the 
others  were  compelled  to  give  security  for 
their  loyal  behaviour.     The  fencible  men  of 
the  kingdom  were  ordered,  as  in  former  times, 
to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
king's   host  in  arms  at  twenty-four  hours' 
notice,    and   the  council   even   revived   the 
ancient  practice  in  cases  of  imminent  danger, 
in  sending  the  fiery  cross  through  the  western 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kinross. 
The  countess  of  Argyle  and  her  family  were 
committed   to    Edinburgh    castle,    and   the 
relatives  of  the  other  exiles  were  placed  under 
restraint.  The  threatened  invasion  was  made 
an  excuse  for  new  acts  of  brutality  towards 
the  unfortunate   people  of  both  sexes,  who 
were  in  great  numbers  imprisoned  in  Edin- 
burgh under  the  charge  of  nonconformity 
or  attending   at    conventicles.     They  were 
collected  together,  to  the  number  of  about 
two  hundred  and  forty,  on  the  evening  of 
the  18th  of  May,  and  hurried  over  in  open 
boats  to  Burntisland,  where  they  were  thrust 
without  distinction  of  sex  into  two   small 
rooms  in  the  tollbooth,  and  kept  there  closely 
confined  during  two  days  and  two  nights, 
without  being  permitted  to  quit  the  room 
for  any  purpose  whatever.     They  were  not 
even  allowed  provisions,  and  it  was  only  as  a 
great  favour  that  their  keepers  let  some  of 
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them  purchase  bread  and  water.  In  this 
distress,  the  oaths-  of  allegiance  and  su- 
premacy were  offered  to  them,  which  about 
forty  took  and  were  sent  back  to  Edinburgh. 
The  rest  were  willing  to  accept  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  but  they  refused  that  of  supre- 
macy, because  they  could  not  conscientiously 
acknowledge  a  professed  papist  at  the  head 
of  the  protestant  church.  They  were  now 
taken  from  Burntisland,  and  without  any 
consideration  of  weakness  of  constitution  or 
bodily  infirmities,  they  were  marched  off 
northward,  under  the  escort  of  a  brutal 
soldiery,  and  most  of  them  with  their  hands 
tied  with  cords  behind  their  backs,  to  be 
confined  in  the  castle  of  Dunnotter.  On 
their  way  they  were  kept  without  food,  and 
always  thrown  during  the  night  into  the 
dampest  and  most  unwholesome  dungeons, 
and  the  slightest  complaint  or  appeal  to  the 
compassion  of  their  guards  was  punished  with 
blows.  When  at  length  they  reached  Dun- 
notter, they  were  thrown  indiscriminately 
into  a  dark  vault,  up  to  their  ankles  in  mire, 
and  so  crowded  together  that  they  could 
neither  walk  nor  lie  down,  and  almost  with- 
out air  to  breathe ;  and  the  brother  of  the 
governor,  who  had  the  monopoly  of  the  pro- 
visions, sold  them  to  them  at  an  exorbitant 
rate.  They  were  even  made  to  pay  for  water 
so  long  as  they  had  got  any  money.  They 
were  kept  in  this  manner  during  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  and  it  was  not  till  reports  of  the 
ravages  of  disease  generated  by  the  filth  in 
which  they  were  immersed,  reaching  the 
ears  of  the  governor's  lady,  induced  her  to 
visit  them,  that,  shocked  with  the  horrible 
scene,  she  prevailed  with  her  husband  to 
remove  the  females  into  rooms  by  themselves, 
and  to  confine  the  men  in  dungeons  where 
they  would  have  more  space,  and  might  no 
longer  be  condemned  to  breathe  the  pes- 
tilential atmosphere  under  which  they  must 
soon  have  succumbed.  They  were  left  here 
till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  when  the  sur- 
vivors were  all  sent  as  slaves  to  the  planta- 
tions, preparatory  to  which,  the  ears  of  the 
menv  were  cropped,  and  the  faces  of  the 
women  were  branded  with  hot  irons. 

The  expedition  under  the  earl  of  Argyle 
was  fated  to  be  most  disastrous.  The 
movements  of  his  little  fleet  were  not  long 
concealed  from  the  Scottish  government, 
for  when,  three  days  after  it  set  sail,  it 
arrived  at  the  Orkneys,  Spence  the  secretary 
and  Dr.  Blackader,  landing  for  some  purpose 
or  other  at  Kirkwall,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  bishop,  who  sent  them  both  prisoners  to 


Edinburgh,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the 
privy  council  certain  information  of  the 
arrival  of  Argyle,  the  number  and  size  of 
his  ships,  and  the  direction  in  which  lie 
had  sailed.  Upon  this  information,  some 
English  frigates  received  orders  to  watch  and 
pursue  him.  He  had  meanwhile  directed 
his  course  to  the  coast  of  Argyle,  where  he 
expected  to  be  joined  immediately  by  his 
friends  and  clansmen,  and  sent  his  son 
Charles  Campbell  to  announce  his  arrival 
and  collect  them  together.  But  his  expecta- 
tions were  totally  disappointed,  and  terrified 
by  the  preparations  of  the  government 
compared  with  the  small  number  of  men 
he  brought  with  him  (only  about  three 
hundred)  they  held  back  from  joining  him, 
and  he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception.  He 
then  sailed  to  Isla,  in  the  hope  of  surprising 
a  party  of  Athol  men  who  svere  ravaging 
his  lands  there,  but  in  this  also  he  failed ; 
and  he  proceeded  thence  to  Campbell  town, 
where  he  published  his  declaration,  but  it 
produced  very  little  effect.  Divisions  had 
already  broken  out  among  the  leaders  before 
they  reached  the  Scottish  shores,  and  these, 
at  this  moment  of  discouragement,  were 
revived  with  double  violence.  Sir  Patrick 
Hume  and  sir  John  Cochrane  urged  that, 
finding  so  little  encouragement  among  the 
Highlanders,  they  should  immediately  ad- 
vance into  the  lowlands,  where  peoj>le  were  at 
least  strongly  affected  to  their  cause.  In 
the  midst  of  this  discussion,  Argyle  received 
intelligence  from  his  son  Charles  that  he 
had  collected  about  twelve  hundred  men  in 
the  castle  of  Tarbet ;  and  he  .proposed  that 
he  and  sir  John  Cochrane  should  march  im- 
mediately through  Kintyre  in  the  hope  of 
raising  the  inhabitants,  while  the  ships  were 
brought  up  by  sir  Patrick  Hume.  He  cal- 
culated that  he  should  thus  be  able  to  get 
together  an  army  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  seud  a  formidable  division  into  the 
lowlands,  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the  insurrec- 
tion there,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  with 
him  a  force  enough  to  hold  the  earl  of  Athoi 
in  check  and  arm  the  rest  of  his  own  people. 
The  whole  force  which  he  succeeded  in  as- 
sembling at  Tarbet  amounted  to  about 
eighteen  hundred  horse  and  foot,  with  which 
the  earl,  having  issued  an  address  to  his 
vassals,  determined  on  driving  Athol  out 
of  luverary  before  descending  into  the 
lowlands,  much  against  the  inclination  of 
many  of  his  companions,  who  urged  that 
the  blow  should  be  struck  in  the  lowlands 
immediately,  as  every  moment  of  delay  where 
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they  were  was  so  much  time  gained  by  the 
government  to  assemble  overwhelming  forces, 
and  by  overawing  the  presbyterians  render 
their  design  no  longer  possible.  Argyle 
•would  not.  listen  to  these  reasons,  but  still 
entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  success  in  his 
own  country,  where  he  remained  until  their 
provisions  began  to  run  short.  Upon  this, 
the  fleet  put  into  the  isle  of  Bute,  whence 
two  vessels,  under  the  command  of  Cochrane 
and  Hume,  proceeded  to  Greenock  in  search 
of  supplies.  All  they  could  obtain,  how- 
ever, was  a  small  quantity  of  oatmeal,  and 
on  their  return,  their  embarrassments  were 
increased  by  the  appearance  of  the  English 
frigates  on  the  coast.  In  this  dilemma,  the 
sea  being  no  longer  open  to  them,  only  one 
course  was  left ;  and,  taking  possession  of 
the  castle  of  Ellengreg,  which  he  fortified 
and  garrisoned  as  well  as  his  means  would 
allow,  and  placing  his  ships  under  its  pro- 
tection, he  prepared  to  march  to  Inverary. 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  bravest  of  his  as- 
sociates, had  already  taken  Ardkinglas  at 
the  head  of  Lochfine,  and  defeated  Athol  in 
a  skirmish,  when  Argyle  was  called  back 
by  new  disputes  among  his  companions  at 
Ellengreg,  and  he  there  found  the  question 
of  marching  at  once  to  the  lowlands  again 
warmly  agitated.  Argyle  now  proposed  the 
bold  expedient  of  making  a  dash  at  the 
frigates  with  his  three  ships,  while  the  small 
craft  attempted  to  make  their  way  out ;  but 
this  proposal  was  overruled,  on  account  of 
their  extreme  disproportion  in  weight.  He 
now  yielded  to  the  proposal  of  marching  to 
the  lowlands,  and,  having  again  left  Ellen- 
greg in  charge  of  a  small  garrison,  with 
orders  to  destroy  ships  and  fortifications 
rather  than  let  them  fall  into  the  enemy's 
hands,  he  advanced  to  Glenderule.  Here 
three  days  were  wasted  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  collect  recruits.  Oil  his  way  thence  to 
the  head  of  Lochstreen,  his  ranks  began  to 
be  thinned  by  desertion,  but  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition,  who  still  placed  their  hopes 
in  the  lowlands,  urged  him  forwards,  and 
they  crossed  Lochlong  and  passed  the  night 
on  its  borders.  In  the  morning  they  were 
joined  by  all  the  men  from  Ellengreg  and 
the  ships,  who  had  been  compelled  by  the 
sudden  approach  of  the  frigates  to  abandon 
the  arms  and  ammunition  without  being 
able  even  to  fulfil  their  directions  by  de- 
stroying the  ships.  Other  discouraging 
news  soon  followed,  for  on  reaching  Loch- 
gare,  Argyle  learnt  that  the  marquis  of 
Huntley  was  advancing  to  join  the  earl  of 
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Athol,  and  that  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  with 
his  regular  forces  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow. 

Thus  surrounded  with  difficulties,  Argyle 
proposed  the  bold  measure  of  crossing  the 
Leven  and  engaging  the  lowland  troops,  and 
his  proposal  appears  to  have  met  with  the 
approval  of  Cochrane.  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
however,  opposed  it  strenuously,  declaring 
that  it  was  madness  thus  to  expose  their 
whole  cause  on  one  desperate  stake,  where 
the  chances  were  so  great  against  them ;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  earl  with  his  highlanders 
should  return  to  Argyleshire,  where  he  might 
gain  recruits  and  where  his  men  would  fight, 
if  anywhere,  while  the  rest,  consisting  of  the 
volunteers  from  Holland  and  the  lowlanders 
who  had  repaired  to  them,  should  divide 
themselves  into  two  parties,  proceeding  re- 
spectively down  Lochlong  and  Lochgare, 
land  where  there  were  no  troops,  and,  seizing 
all  the  horses  they  could  find,  proceed  to 
some  strong  grounds  favourable  for  the 
country-people  to  join  them.  Argyle  replied, 
that  all  who  did  not  like  to  come  with  him, 
might  go  where  they  pleased,  but  that  his 
march  would  be  direct  to  Glasgow.  After 
some  further  discussion,  Hume  yielded, 
though  reluctantly,  and  used  his  influence  in 
persuading  others  to  follow  his  example. 
Thus,  after  five  weeks  had  been  fruitlessly 
spent  in  the  highlands,  it  was  at  length 
agreed  to  march  with  all  that  remained  of 
Argyle's  force  into  the  lowlands. 

On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  June  they 
crossed  the  Leven,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles  above  Dumbarton,  and  recom- 
menced their  march  soon  after  daybreak 
next  morning.  About  seven  o'clock,  learn- 
ing that  there  was  a  strong  body  of  hostile 
cavalry  in  their  front,  they  turned  off  to  the 
village  of  Kilmaronock,  where  they  rested 
and  refreshed  themselves,  for  they  were  both 
hungry  and  weary.  The  circuit  which  they 
thus  made,  occupied  the  earlier  part  of  the 
day,  and  at  two  o'clock  they  again  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy,  who  appeared  in  some 
force.  Argyle  proposed  to  risk  an  engage- 
ment, and  the  men  were  willing  enough  to 
fight,  but  his  advice  was  overruled  by  that  of 
sir  Patrick  Hume,  and  it  was  resolved  in  a 
council  of  war  to  pass  the  enemy  in  the 
night  and  continue  their  march  to  Glasgow. 
This  stratagem  was  successfully  effected; 
for  having  kindled  large  fires  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  enemy,  they  drew  off 
unperceived,  and  would  have  been  far  on 
their  way  before  morning,  but,  in  the  dark- 
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ness,  their  guides  unfortunately  misled  them, 
and  they  wandered  among  the  bogs  and 
morasses,  until  they  were  separated  from 
each  other,  and  fell  into  such  confusion  that 
many  of  them  in  despair  fled  and  never 
returned.  Rumbold  fell  in  with  a  party  of 
the  enemy,  and.  after  a  gallant  resistance  in 
which  he  received  some  severe  wounds,  was 
captured.  Next  morning  only  about  five 
hundred  men  rallied  under  the  standard  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle  at  Kilpatrick,  and  those 
in  such  a  state  of  dejection  that  all  hope  of 
proceeding  further  was  relinquished.  A  dif- 
ference again  rose  among  the  commanders, 
and  Coehrane  advised  the  earl  to  return 
with  his  Highlanders  into  his  own  country, 
and  then  with  sir  Patrick  Hume  and  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  lowlanders  hurried 
into  the  county  of  Renfrew,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  refuge  with  the  "  wanderers"  in 
the  mountains,  until  they  could  gain  some 
intelligence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  duke  of 
Monmouth.  They  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Clyde,  and  at  Erskine  house  they  fortu- 
nately found  refreshments  prepared  for  the 
king's  troops,  of  which  they  partook.  Hear- 
ing nothing  of  Monmouth,  and  hoping  he 
might  have  been  successful,  they  proposed 
to  seize  the  best  horses  they  could  get,  and 
try  to  make  their  way  to  him,  but  they  soon 
found  that  they  were  too  closely  watched  by 
the  militia  to  execute  this  plan.  Resolved 
now  to  defend  themselves  iu  the  best  manner 
they  could,  they  offered  to  fight,  but  the* 
militia  held  back,  waiting  for  the  regular 
troops  under  lord  Ross,  who  was  the  nephew 
of  sir  John  Coehrane,  and  captain  Clelland, 
who  were  on  their  march  to  join  them. 
Coehrane  now  continued  his  march  towards 
the  hilly  ground,  and  repulsed  an  attack 
of  the  regulars  which  had  arrived.  Lord 
Ross  sent  them  an  offer  to  treat,  which  was 
rejected  with  scorn,  and,  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  they  at  length  came  to  an  old  in- 
closure,  at  a  place  called  Muirdyke,  in 
which  Coehrane  drew  up  his  men  in  two 
divisions,  ordering  them  to  reserve  their  fire 
until  he  gave  them  the  signal.  The  king's 
troops  approached  steadily,  and  having  fired 
and  received  no  return,  they  advanced  to 
the  iuclosure,  supposing  that  the  insurgents 
had  expended  their  ammunition.  When  they 
were  sufficiently  close  to  the  right  division 
of  his  men,  sir  John  gave  the  signal  to  that 
division  by  waving  his  handkerchief,  and 
they  immediately  poured  in  a  murderous 
fire  upon  the  regulars.  The  latter,  still  be- 
lieving that  Cochrane's  men  had  expended 
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their  ammunition,  made  a  rush  and  attempted 
to  force  the  dyke,  but  they  were  held  at  bay 
by  the  insurgents  with  their  halberts,  while 
their  commander  now  brought  up  his  second 
division,  who  fired  upon  the  assailants  with 
great  fury.  The  king's  troops  now  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  among  whom  was  one  of 
their  commanding  officers,  captain  Clelland. 
They  were  brought  back  to  the  attack,  but 
met  with  another  repulse,  and  as  night  was 
approaching,  they  withdrew,  leaving  sir  John 
Coehrane  to  encourage  his  men.  to  further 
resistance,  and  they  sung  a  song  and  prayed. 
Perceiving  that  the  enemy  had  now  formed 
a  ring  around  them,  Cochraue  made  a  short 
address  to  his  men : — "  What  think  you  of 
these  cowardly  rogues  ?"  he  said,  "  they 
dare  not  fight  us  for  as  small  a  number  as 
we  are,  but  have  a  mind  to  guard  us  in  till 
to-morrow,  that  the  body  of  the  king's  forces 
may  come  and  cut  us  off;  therefore,  let  us  still 
behave  ourselves  like  men,  charge  our  pieces 
well,  and  go  off  the  field  in  a  close  body,  with 
as  little  noise  as  we  can ;  if  we  escape  them 
in  the  dark,  it  is  well,  if  not,  let  us  fight 
our  way  through  them."  They  accordingly, 
as  soon  as  darkness  had  set  iu,  proceeded  to 
put  this  plan  in  execution,  but  the  result 
was  very  different  to  that  which  they  ex- 
pected. The  enemy  no  sooner  perceived 
them  in  movement,  than  they  made  their 
retreat  as  fast  as  they  could,  and  left  the 
insurgents  to  march  away  without  any  op- 
position. When  he  believed  that  he  was 
out  of  immediate  danger,  sir  John  drew  up 
his  little  band,  and,  as  there  had  been  some 
desertions  on  the  previous  day,  he  made 
each  take  an  oath  not  to  leave  him  without 
his  permission.  Then,  knowing  the  ground 
well,  he  told  them  to  follow  him,  and  under 
his  direction  they  marched  hard  all  night ; 
but  great  was  their  astonishment  on  dis- 
covering, at  daybreak,  that  they  had  been 
marching  all  night  in  a  circle,  and  that  they 
had  come  back  to  within  two  miles  of  the 
place  whence  they  had  started.  "  Woe  is 
me !"  exclaimed  their  leader,  "  I  have  led 
you  into  a  snare !  I  know  not  now  what  to 
do  for  it,  for,  if  we  keep  the  field,  the  whole 
body  of  the  forces  will  be  down  upon  us,  so 
come  of  us  what  will,  we  must  lodge  in 
some  1'ouse."  As  it  happened,  singularly 
enough,  this  very  mistake  proved  their  sal- 
vation, for,  finding  shelter  in  a  farmhouse 
of  a  tenant  of  sir  John  Cochrane's  father, 
they  lay  concealed  while  the  king's  troops 
marched  away,  supposing  that  they  had 
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made  their  escape  to  a  distance,  and  not 
imagining  to  look  for  them  near  at  hand. 
Next  day  they  left  the  farmhouse,  and 
found  another  place  of  concealment.  Here 
they  received  intelligence  of  the  capture  of 
the  earl  of  Argyle.  After  the  lowlanders 
had  marched  away,  Argyle  had  sent  off  his 
son,  with  sir  Duncan  Campbell  and  captain 
Duncauson,  to  try  again  and  raise  men 
among  his  friends,  and  then  proceeded  alone 
to  the  house  of  an  old  servant  with  whom 
he  expected  to  find  a  safe  asylum ;  but, 
contrary  to  his  expectation,  being  refused 
admittance,  he  made  his  way  across  the 
Clyde  and  tried  to  escape  in  the  disguise  of 
a  countryman.  As  he  was  passing  across 
the  ford  of  Inchcannon,  on  the  river  Carte, 
on  horseback,  he  was  challenged  by  two 
militiamen,  also  on  horseback,  and  grappling 
with  them,  he  fell  with  one  of  them  to  the 
ground.  They  both,  however,  retreated 
when  he  drew  his  pistols  from  his  pocket, 
but  they  met  with  five  of  their  comrades, 
with  whom  they  returned.  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  defend  himself,  the  militiamen 
knocked  the  earl  down  with  their  swords, 
and  then  secured  him.  When,  however, 
they  discovered  by  an  exclamation  that 
escaped  him  that  it  was  the  earl  of  Argyle, 
they  manifested  regret  at  his  capture,  but 
they  were  afraid  to  release  him.  On  hear- 
ing of  the  capture  of  Argyle,  sir  John 
Cochrane  and  his  party,  convinced  that 
there  was  now  nothing  to  gain  by  keeping 
together,  agreed  to  disperse.  Cochrane 
himself  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  his 
uncle  Gavin,  but  Gavin's  wife,  who  was 
sister  of  captain  Clelland,  slain  in  the  attack 
at  Muirdyke,  betrayed  him  to  the  authorities 
in  revenge  for  her  brother's  death.  Sir 
Patrick  Hume  was  more  fortunate;  for,  after 
lying  concealed  some  time  in  the  house  of 
the  lady  Eleanor  Dunbar,  the  earl  of  Eglin- 
ton's  sister,  he  made  his  escape  to  Holland. 
The  proceedings  against  the  earl  of  Argyle 
were  of  the  most  vindictive  description. 
While  the  insurgents  were  still  in  arms,  the 
estates,  who  were  sitting  at  the  time,  drew 
up  an  address  to  the  king,  much  in  the 
style  of  that  with  which  they  had  opened 
their  proceedings  in  parliament,  expressing 
their  intense  horror  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  "hereditary  and  arch-traitor,"  as  they 
termed  Argyle,  and  earnestly  desiring  that 
he  and  his  family,  as  well  as  all  who  had 
joined  with  him,  might  be  declared  incapa- 
ble of  mercy  or  of  holding  any  honour  or 
estate  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  all  iiiterces- 
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sion  of  others  for  them  might  be  forbidden 
under  the  highest  penalties.  When  taken, 
the  earl  was  carried  to  Renfrew,  from  whence, 
on  the  20th  of  June,  he  was  removed  under 
a  strong  escort  to  Edinburgh.  In  the  spirit 
of  their  address  to  the  king,  the  privy  coun- 
cil ordered  that,  in  his  way  from  the  Water- 
gate up  the  High-street  to  the  castle,  he 
should  be  conducted  bareheaded  with  his 
hands  tied  behind  his  back,  the  hangman  in 
his  uniform  preceding  him.  He  was  es- 
corted by  captain  Graham's  guards,  with 
detachments  of  the  horse-guards  in  front 
and  rear.  The  question  which  first  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  privy  council  was,  whether 
he  should  be  executed  on  the  old  sentence, 
or  whether  he  should  be  subjected  to  a  new 
trial  for  his  present  rebellion,  the  council 
being  in  favour  of  the  former  course.  He 
was  subjected,  however,  to  a  rigorous  ex- 
amination, and  even  threatened  with  torture, 
but  this  was  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
candid  and  ample  manner  in  which  he  an- 
swered all  the  questions  put  to  him.  He 
frankly  avowed  his  design,  and  declared 
that  his  hopes  of  success  were  founded  OH 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  king  James's  govern- 
ment, and  on  the  natural  disposition  of 
people  to  revolt  against  oppression.  In- 
formation of  his  capture  had  been  sent  to 
court  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  and  on  the 
29th  of  June  the  king's  letter,  on  which  the 
fate  of  the  victim  depended,  arrived.  James, 
Vho  hardly  knew  either  mercy  or  justice, 
but  who  was  eager  to  satisfy  his  vengeance 
on  a  nobleman  whom  he  personally  disliked, 
was  at  the  same  time  anxious  if  possible  to 
extract  some  declaration  from  him  which 
might  implicate  others.  "  Whereas,"  he 
said  in  this  letter,  "  the  late  earl  of  Argyle 
is,  by  the  providence  of  God,  fallen  into  our 
power,  it  is  our  will  and  pleasure  that  you 
take  all  ways  to  know  from  him  those  things 
which  concern  our  government  most,  as  his 
assisters  with  men,  arms,  and  money ;  his 
associates  and  correspondents ;  his  designs, 
&c.  But  this  may  be  done  so  as  no  time 
may  be  lost  in  bringing  him  to  condign 
punishment,  by  causing  him  'to  be  demeaned 
as  a  traitor  within  the  space  of  three  days 
after  this  shall  come  to  your  hands ;  an  ac- 
count of  which,  with  what  he  shall  confess, 
you  shall  send  immediately  to  us  or  our 
secretaries,  for  doing  which  this  shall  bo 
your  warrant."  The  directions  in  this  letter 
implied  the  application  of  torture  to  force  a 
confession  of  his  accomplices,  but  he  had 
said  nothing  vrhich  threw  the  slightest  de- 
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gree  of  suspicion  on  any  one  but  those  who 
were  well  known  to  be  engaged  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  the  council,  believing  that  they 
could  obtain  no  further  information  from 
him,  and  being  as  eager  as  the  king  himself 
to  hasten  his  execution,  ordered  that  it 
should  take  place  the  day  after  the  letter 
arrived. 

Nearly  all  writers  have  spoken  with  ad- 
miration of  the  noble  demeanour  of  the 
duke  of  Argyle  during  the  short  period 
which  intervened  between  his  capture  and 
his  death.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  com- 
mitting his  reflections  to  paper,  and  these 
contain  abundant  proofs  of  his  resignation 
and  Christian  temper  in  his  last  moments. 
He  spoke  with  sorrow  of  the  dissensions 
among  his  companions,  which  had  at  least 
contributed  to  the  failure  of  his  enterprise, 
and  lamented  the  apathy  of  his  country- 
men who  had  held  back  from  a  cause  which 
he  regarded  as  sacred.  He  considered  him- 
self as  no  subject  of  king  James,  who,  as  a 
papist,  could  not  legally  sit  on  the  throne, 
and  who  had  not  taken  the  coronation  oath  ; 
and  he  expressed  great  contrition  for  his 
compliance  with  the  tyrannical  measures  of 
king  Charles.  He  still,  however,  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  his  country  would 
soon  be  liberated,  and  expressed  the  belief, 
which  was  almost  prophetical,  that  the  blow 
would  fall  upon  the  tyrant  suddenly  and 
effectively.  On  the  day  of  his  execution 
(Tuesday,  the  30th  of  June),  he  assured  a 
friend  who  attended  upon  him,  that  he  felt 
more  joy  and  comfort  that  day  than  on  the 
day  after  he  escaped  from  his  former  impri- 
sonment in  the  castle.  He  dined  at  his 
usual  hour  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness, 
and  even  indulged  in  pleasantries ;  and  after 
dinner  he  retired,  according  to  his  custom, 
into  his  bed-closet  to  take  a  short  repose. 
It  is  related  that,  while  he  was  on  his  bed,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  state  came  with  a 
message  and  desired  to  see  him.  He  was 
informed  that  the  earl  was  asleep,  and  had 
given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed,  but 
imagining  this  to  be  only  a  device  to  avoid 
further  questioning,  he  insisted  on  being 
admitted  to  him.  The  door  was,  accord- 
ingly, opened  softly,  and  he  was  admitted 
to  a  view  of  the  interior,  where  he  saw  the 
earl  on  his  bed  in  a  tranquil  slumber.  He 
hurried  out  of  the  room  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  in  a  state  of  great  agitation  left 
the  castle  and  made  his  way  to  the  house  of 
one  of  his  own  relatives  on  the  castle-hill, 
where  he  entered  a  bedchamber,  and, 
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groaning  with  agony,  threw  himself  upon 
the  bed.  The  lady  of  the  house,  who  learnt 
what  had  occurred  only  from  her  servants, 
hastened  to  him,  and,  believing  him  to  be 
unwell,  called  for  a  glass  of  sack  and  pressed 
him  to  drink  it.  "  No  !"  said  he,  thrusting 
the  glass  away,  "  No !  that  will  not  help 
me;  I  have  been  at  Argyle's,  and  saw  him 
sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  ever  man  did, 
within  an  hour  of  eternity ;  but  as  for 

me" . 

After  sleeping  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  earl  left  his  closet,  and  wrote  a  short 
but  affectionate  letter  to  his  countess.  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  scaffold,  where  he  was 
accompanied  by  the  few  friends  who  were 
permitted  to  attend  upon  him.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Charters,  a  presbyterian 
minister  whom  he  had  selected  to  pray  with 
him,  though  Mr.  Annan,  an  episcopalian 
clergyman,  was  appointed  by  government 
to  attend  him  in  his  last  moments.  In  this 
last  scene  of  his  life,  Argyle  again  expressed 
his  great  regret  at  his  former  sinful  com- 
pliances, and  warned  all  who  were  present 
from  following  his  example.  "  I  intended," 
he  said,  addressing  himself  to  the  spectators, 
"  mainly  to  express  my  humble,  and,  1  thank 
God,  cheerful  submission  to  his  divine  will, 
and  my  willingness  to  forgive  all  men,  even 
mine  enemies.  We  are  neither  to  despise 
our  afflictions,  nor  to  faint  under  them. 
We  are  not  to  suffer  our  spirits  to  be 
exasperated  against  the  instruments  of  our 
trouble,  for  the  same  affliction  may  be  the 
effect  of  their  passion,  yet  sent  to  punish 
us  for  our  sins.  Nor  are  we,  by  fraudu- 
lent, pusillanimous  compliance  in  wicked 
courses,  to  bring  guilt  upon  ourselves ;  faint 
hearts  are  ordinarily  false  hearts,  choosing 
sin  rather  than  suffering,  preferring  a 
short  life,  with  eternal  death,  before  tem- 
poral death  with  a  crown  of  glory."  The 
earl  next  prayed  for  the  three  kingdoms, 
that  they  might  be  restored  to  the  purity  of 
religion,  and  be  preserved  from  oppression 
and  persecution,  and  the  other  grievances 
under  which  they  laboured.  As  he  was 
concluding  this  prayer,  some  one  suggested 
to  him  that  he  had  said  nothing  of  the  royal 
family,  upon  which  he  reminded  the  spec- 
tators that,  when  formerly  before  the  judges, 
he  had  declared  that  at  his  death  he  would 
pray  that  they  might  never  want  one  of  the 
j  royal  family  to  be  a  defender  of  the  true 
'  protestant  faith, — "  and  that  I  now  do,  and 
'  may  God  enlighten  and  forgive  all  of  them 
that  are  either  hid  in  error  or  have  shrunk 
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from  the  profession  of  the  truth ;  and  in  all 
events  I  pray  God  may  provide  for  the 
security  of  his  church,  and  that  antichrist 
nor  the  gates  of  hell  may  never  prevail 
against  it."  "When  he  had  ended  his  prayer, 
he  turned  to  the  south  side  of  the  scaffold, 
and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  pray  you  do  not 
misconstruct  my  behaviour  this  day ;  I  truly 
forgive  all  men  their  wrongs  and  injuries 
done  against  me,  as  I  desire  to  be  forgiven 
of  God."  Mr.  Annan,  the  episcopalian 
minister,  repeated  these  words  louder  that 
they  might  be  heard  by  the  crowd.  The 
earl  then  went  to  the  north  side  of  the 
scaffold,  and  spoke  in  similar  terms,  which 
were  again  repeated  by  Mr.  Annan,  who 
added,  "  this  nobleman  dies  a  protestaut," 
upon  which  Argyle,  fearful  apparently  that 
this  remark  coming  from  an  episcopalian 
clergyman  might  occasion  some  doubt  as  to 
his  own  religious  principles,  stepped  for- 
ward and  said,  "  I  die  not  only  a  protestant, 
but  with  a  heart-hatred  of  popery,  prelacy, 
and  all  superstition  whatsomever."  He  now 
returned  to  the  middle  of  the  scaffold,  and 
took  leave  affectionately  of  his  friends,  giving 
to  his  son-in-law,  lord  Maitland,  some  tokens 
of  remembrance  for  his  daughter  and  her 
children.  Then,  stripping  himself  of  part 
of  his  apparel,  he  gave  it  in  presents  to  his 
attendants.  When  he  knelt  to  the  block, 
he  kissed  the  instrument  of  his  execution, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  the  maiden,"  observ- 
ing with  a  smile  that  "  it  was  the  sweetest 
maiden  he  had  ever  kissed."  Thus  died 
Archibald  Campbell,  earl  of  Argyle ;  whose 
fate  met  with  perhaps  more  universal  com- 
miseration than  that  of  any  of  the  many 
victims  of  those  times,  and  it  no  doubt 
helped  to  cement  the  spirit  of  resistance 
which  was  now  growing  up. 

The  number  of  persons  taken  in  arms  in 
this  insurrection  were  few,  and  perhaps  this 
was  partly  the  reason  that  the  number  of 
victims  was  so  small.  Rumbold,  as  we  have 
said,  was  only  captured  when  he  was  disabled 
from  further  resistance  by  the  severity  of  his 
wounds ;  and  as  he  was  not  expected  to  sur- 
vive, his  trial  was  hurried  on  with  indecent 
haste,  that  the  executioner  might  not  be 
disappointed.  He  was  accused  of  being  an 
accomplice  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  and  to 
aggravate  the  charge  against  him  on  his 
trial,  the  lord-advocate  inserted  in  his  indict- 
ment that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  design  to 
murder  the  late  king  and  his  sacred  majesty  ; 
but  as  Rumbold  solemnly  denied  this,  the 
accuser  restricted  himself  to  the  charge  of  I  and 
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participating    in   Argyle's    rebellion.     This 
Rumbold  avowed  frankly,  and  declared  that 
lie  gloried  in  what  he  had  done ;  and  he  was 
convicted  on  his  own  confession,  and  ordered 
for  execution  the  same  afternoon.     He  was 
so  weak  that,  on  the  scaffold,  he  was  obliged 
to  be  held  up  by  two  officers  while  he  ad- 
dressed  the    spectators.     "  Gentlemen   and 
brethren,"  he  said,  "  it  is  appointed  for  all 
men  once  to  die,  and  after  death  the  judg- 
ment;  and   since  death  is  a  debt  all  of  us 
must  pay,  it  is  a  matter  of  small  moment  and 
consequence  what  way  it  be  done ;  but  seeing 
the  Lord  is  pleased  to  take  me  to  himself  in 
this  manner,  as  it  is  somewhat  terrible  to 
flesh  and  blood,  yet,  glory  to  him,  it  is  not 
terrible  to  me  in  anywise."     He  would  have 
proceeded  to  explain  his  principles,  and  jus- 
tify his  actions,  but  he  was  immediately  in- 
terrupted  by  the  beating  of  drums;    upon 
which,  shaking  his  head,  he  said.  "  Will  they 
not   suffer  a  dying  man  to   speak  his   last 
words  to  the  people  ?"     Still  he  persisted  in 
declaring  his  opinion  of  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  his  firm  belief  that  it  would  ulti- 
mately triumph.     He  then  prayed  for  the 
extirpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  and  all  super- 
stition ;  but  his  words  were  again  drowned 
by  the  beating  of  the  drums.     Rumbold's 
head  was  exhibited  on  an  iron  spike  at  the 
west  port  of  Edinburgh,  and  then  carried  to 
London,  where  it  was  considered  that,  being 
better  known,  it  would  produce  more  effect. 
Ayloffe,   another  of  the  captives,   who  was 
nearly  connected  with  the  royal  family,  was 
sent  to  London,  where  he  was  examined  by 
the  king  in  person,  who  hoped  to  induce  him 
to  make  a  declaration  that  would  implicate 
another    person   whose    death    he    desired. 
Ayloffe  was  offered  his  pardon  on  condition 
of  making  this  declaration,  which  he  refused, 
and  his  bitter  reply  on  this  occasion  will  long 
be  remembered.    "  Mr.  Ayloffe,"  said  James, 
"  you  know  it  is  in  my  power  to  pardon  you, 
say,  therefore,  that  which  may  deserve  it." 
"  Though   it   be   in   your   power,"    replied 
Ayloffe,  "  it  is  not  in  your  nature."     Ayloffo 
was  handed  over  to  the  executioner.     Sir 
John  Cochrane,    having,    as   before   stated, 
been  betrayed  by  a  woman's  revenge,   was 
carried  to  Edinburgh    with    every   circum- 
stance of  ignominy.  He  was  brought  forward 
as  a  witness  on  the  trials  of  three  persons  who 
were  forfeited,   Gilbert  Elliot,  Mr.  Spence, 
and  Stuart  the   younger  of  Coltness.     He 
was  subsequently  sent  to  London,  and,  like 
Ayloffe,  examined  by  the  king  in  private; 
eventually    his    father    purchased    his 
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pardon  for  a  very  large  sum  of  money. 
Another  of  the  captives,  a  young  minister 
much  respected  for  his  learning  and  other 
qualities,  named  Thomas  Archer,  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  affair  at  Muirdyke, 
but,  as  death  was  not  immediate,  he  was 
carried  to  Edinburgh,  and  there,  in  spite  of 
great  exertions  in  his  favour,  he  was  con- 
demned to  be  hung.  His  friends  had  pre- 
pared the  means  of  his  escape,  but,  believing 
that  he  must  die  of  his  wounds,  he  had 
refused  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  offered  him. 


This  was  about  the  sum  total  of  the  execu- 
tions which  followed  Argyle's  unfortunate 
expedition;  but  the  earl's  estates  suffered 
from  the  private  animosity  of  Athol  and 
Breadalbane,  who  overrun  his  lands,  and 
put  many  of  the  name  of  Campbell  to  death. 
His  second  son,  Charles,  the  companion  of 
his  expedition  from  Holland,  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  earl  of  Athol,  who  would 
have  hanged  him  at  the  gates  of  the  castle 
of  Inverary,  but  he  was  saved  by  the  inter- 
position of  several  ladies  with  the  privy 
council. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT  ;  OPPOSITION    TO   THE   BILL  FOR  TOLERATION  TO   PAPISTS  J  THE  KING'S 
INDULGENCES:  EXECUTION  OF  JAMES  REN  WICK  ;  THE  REVOLUTION. 


THE  defeat  of  Argyle,  and  the  still  more 
disastrous  termination  of  Monmouth's  de- 
scent in  England,  raised  the  confidence  of 
James  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  believed  all 
further  attempt  at  resistance  was  impossible, 
and  he  proceeded  in  his  own  designs  with  a 
precipitancy  which  alarmed  all  parties.  He 
now  began  to  assume  a  dispensing  power 
which  was  to  overrule  even  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, and.  he  made  no  secret  of  his  inten- 
tion to  employ  a  standing  army  in  both 
kingdoms,  and  place  it  under  popish  officers. 
The  dispensing  power  was  first  exercised  in 
Scotland,  where,  by  a  royal  mandate  of  the 
7th  of  November,  1685,  the  Roman  catho- 
lics were  exempted  from  these  tests  and 
oaths  which  affected  their  consciences. 
Dissensions,  meanwhile,  had  broken  out 
among  the  ministers  in  Scotland  which, 
while  for  a  time  they  gave  the  king  the 
occasion  for  stretching  further  and  further 
(the  prerogative,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
wider  coalition  against  him.  Among  men 
whose  only  principle  had  been  the  plunder 
of  the  country,  mutual  jealousy  was  easily 
kindled,  and  the  lucrative  offices  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Tarbet  are  said  to  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  earl  of  Perth  and  lord 
Mclfort,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1685,  began  to  form  a  party  against  them. 
They,  however,  soon  became  acquainted 
with  the  designs,  and,  in  self-defence, 
they  entered  into  a  counter-plot  against 
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their  rivals.  But  the  contest  for  power 
was  soon  decided  by  a  stroke  of  court 
policy  of  the  earl  of  Perth,  who,  professing 
to  have  been  convinced  by  certain  papers 
pretended  to  have  been  found  in  the  cabinet 
of  the  late  king,  suddenly  embraced  the 
catholic  faith.  Others  of  the  council  fol- 
lowed Perth's  example,  and  shared  in  the 
royal  favour ;  and  Queensberry  was  deprived 
of  his  office  of  treasurer,  which  was  placed 
in  commission.  Large  pensions  were  now 
bestowed  on  the  converts,  who  engrossed 
entirely  the  patronage  of  government,  which 
they  acknowledged  by  the  zeal  with  which 
they  laboured  to  overcome  the  scruples 
of  others.  All  the  offices  of  state  which 
gave  much  power  or  emolument  were  now 
gradually  placed  in  the  hands  of  known 
papists.  The  duke  of  Gordon  was  made 
captain  of  Edinburgh  castle,  the  most  im- 
portant fortress  in  the  kingdom.  The  earl 
of  Murray,  one  of  the  new  converts,  was 
appointed  the  king's  commissioner  for  the 
next  meeting  of  parliament.  Others  were 
bribed  or  flattered,  to  secure  their  concur- 
rence in,  or  prevent  their  opposition  to,  the 
measures  of  the  court,  which  tended  cvi- 
dentl/  to  the  re-establishment  of  popery. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  sir  George  Lock- 
hart  (who  was  now  president  of  the  court 
of  session),  general  Drummond,  and  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the  bishop 
of  Edinburgh,  were  invited  to  court  and 
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rewarded  or  caressed.  Of  the  two  prelates, 
the  first  was  made  a  member  of  the  secret 
committee,  and  the  other  a  member  of  the 
privy  council,  and  one  at  least  received  a 
pension.  With  a  further  view  to  increase 
the  influence  of  the  court  in  parliament,  the 
royal  burghs  were  informed  that,  as  the 
parliament  of  England  had  shown  an  indis- 
position to  grant  them  a  free,  trade  with 
that  country,  the  king  intended  to  give  it 
them  by  virtue  of  his  royal  prerogative. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  significant  pro- 
ceedings, there  were  not  wanting  symptoms 
of  popular  discontent.  The  mass  of  those 
who  had  willingly  joined  in  persecuting  the 
presbyterians,  were  by  no  means  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  protestantism  altogether,  and  the 
episcopal  clergy  themselves  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed,  when  they  found  them- 
selves inhibited  from  touching  upon  con- 
troversial subjects  or  making  any  reflections 
upon  popery,  under  pain  of  being  considered 
enemies  of  royalty,  and  when  they  saw  that 
the  popish  ecclesiastical  furniture  was  bought 
and  imported  into  Scotland  and  the  mass 
celebrated  openly.  But,  if  the  clergy  were 
becoming  secretly  discontented,  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
and  especially  upon  the  mob,  was  still 
greater,  and  was  more  openly,  and  even  at 
times  boisterously  expressed.  An  outburst 
of  this  feeling  occurred  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1686.  On  the  31st  of  January, 
which  was  sabbath-day,  a  multitude  of  ap- 
prentices and  of  people  of  the  lower  orders 
assembled  outside  the  catholic  chapel,  and 
waited  the  conclusion  of  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  expression  to  their  dislike 
of  those  who  attended  it.  The  countess  of 
Perth  was  an  especial  object  of  their  hos- 
tility, and  she  and  her  company  were 
saluted  not  only  with  opprobious  language, 
but  with  a  shower  of  dirt.  The  authorities 
interfered,  and  some  of  the  ringleaders  were 
apprehended  and  carried  before  the  privy 
council,  which  met  immediately.  One  of 
the  prisoner's,  a  baker's  lad,  was  ordered  to 
be  whipped  through  the  Canongate  next 
day;  but  when  he  was  brought  forth  to 
undergo  his  sentence,  the  mob  reassembled 
and  rescued  him.  This  success  emboldened 
them,  and  they  became  so  riotous  that  they 
were  only  dispersed  by  the  military,  who, 
being,  as  it  was  said,  drunk,  fired  among 
the  crowd  with  ball  and  killed  a  woman  and 
two  lads.  To  hinder  a  renewal  of  the 
tumult  at  night,  all  people  were  ordered  to 
keep  within  doors,  and  all  householders 
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were  required  to  hang  lights  out  of  their 
houses;  and  next  day  a  woman  and  two 
men,  accused  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
riot,  were  publicly  whipped  through  the 
Canongate,  escorted  by  a  party  of  mus- 
keteers and  pikemen.  This,  however,  was 
not  '  enough,  for  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  such  an  example  of  striking 
terror  ought  not  to  be  lost  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  report  was  sent  to  the  king  in 
which  this  paltry  tumult  was  exaggerated 
into  a  treasonable  insurrection.  James 
seems  to  have  entered  fully  into  the  views  of 
his  Scottish  councillors,  and  he  wrote  to  the 
privy  council  urging  them  to  proceed  with 
the  utmost  rigour  against  all  who  were  im- 
plicated in  the  disturbance.  The  king,  in 
the  following  remarkable  terms,  told  the 
privy  council  that  he  could  not  "  imagine 
that  any  has  been  or  will  be  remiss  in  this, 
except  those  who  have  been  favourers  of  that 
rebellious  design.  But  above  all,  it  is  our 
express  pleasure  that  you  try  into  the  bottom 
of  this  matter,  to  find  out  those  that  have, 
either  by  money,  insinuation,  or  otherwise, 
set  on  this  rabble  to  that  villainous  attempt, 
or  encouraged  them  in  it;  and  therefore, 
that  for  the  finding  of  this  out,  you  spare  no 
legal  trial,  by  torture  or  otherwise;  this 
being  of  so  great  importance,  that  nothing 
more  displeasing  to  us,  or  more  dangerous 
to  our  government,  could  possibly  have  been 
contrived,  and  we  shall  spare  no  expenses  to 
know  the  rise  of  it."  This  mandate  re- 
ceived willing  obedience  from  the  ministers, 
who  brought  several  persons  to  trial  and 
execution  as  partakers  in  this  "  treasonable" 
attempt ;  and  in  their  extraordinary  zeal  on 
this  occasion,  even  words  spoken  against 
the  catholics  were  punished  with  death.  A 
drummer  was  shot  upon  Leith  sands,  on 
the  charge  of  having,  probably  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness,  said  that  he  could  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  run  his  sword  through  the 
papists.  Government  spies  were  employed 
everywhere,  not  only  to  report  people's 
words,  but  to  betray  them  into  dangerous 
expressions.  Three  of  these  were  drinking 
with  a  man  named  Keith,  who  exercised  the 
profession  of  a  fencing-master,  and  they 
went  immediately  and  accused  him  of  having 
drunk  confusion  to  the  papists.  It  was 
proved,  on  examination,  that  Keith  had 
drunk  the  king's  health,  and  that  the  other 
toast  had  been  proposed  by  the  witnesses, 
and  that  he  had  only  assented  to  it ;  but, 
though  great  intercession  was  made  for  his 
life,  it  was  in  vain,  aud  on  the  5th  of  March 
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he  was  hanged  at  the  high-cross.  These 
cases  appeared  the  more  iniquitous,  because 
both  the  victims  were  offered  their  lives, 
the  one  if  he  would  become  a  convert  to 
popery,  and  the  other  if  lie  would  bring  a 
false  accusation  against  the  earl  of  Queens- 
berry.  Both  refused  the  conditions. 

Everything  now  showed  a  resolution  on 
the  part  of  the  court  to  carry  its  measures  iu 
favour  of  the  Roman  catholics.  Preparatory 
to  the  opening  of  parliament,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  a  convention  of  the  royal  burghs  and 
a  diocesan  synod  met  in  Edinburgh,  at  which, 
especially  among  the  burghs,  the  prevailing 
feeling  was  decidedly  protestaut.  The  eccle- 
siastics showed  more  willingness  to  yield, 
tlie  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  and  the 
bishop  of  Edinburgh  urging  strongly  the 
expedience  of  complying  with  the  king's 
wishes,  which,  if  they  refused,  he  could  carry 
into  effect  by  virtue  of  his  own  prerogative, 
and  informing  the  clergy  that  they  had  full 
commission  for  suspending  or  depi'iving, 
wherever  reflections  were  made  on  those 
professing  the  catholic  faith  or  on  their 
religion.  The  earl  of  Murray,  as  commis- 
sioner, opened  the  parliament  on  the  28th  of 
April,  with  a  letter  from  the  king,  setting 
forth,  as  usual,  his  great  love  for  his  Scottish 
subjects,  his  satisfaction  with  their  conduct, 
and  his  desire  for  their  prosperity,  and  re- 
counting the  many  favours  he  had  conferred 
upon  them,  especially  iu  opening  to  them  a 
free  trade  with  England.  After  stating  that 
he  had  sent  down  a  full  indemnity  to  all  who 
were  concerned  in  Argyle's  rebellion,  the 
king  went  on  to  say,  "  Whilst  we  show  these 
acts  of  mercy  to  the  enemies  of  our  person, 
crown,  and  royal  dignity,  we  cannot  be  un- 
mindful of  others,  our  innocent  subjects, 
those  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion,  who 
have,  with  the  hazard  of  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes, been  always  assistant  to  the  crown  in 
the  worst  of  rebellions  and  usurpations, 
though  they  lay  under  discouragements 
hardly  to  be  named ;  them  we  do  heartily 
recommend  to  your  care,  to  the  end  that,  as 
they  have  given  good  experience  of  their  true 
loyalty  and  peaceable  behaviour,  so  by  your 
assistance  they  may  have  the  protection  of 
our  laws,  and  that  security  under  our  govern- 
ment which  others  of  our  subjects  have,  not 
suffering  them  to  lie  under  obligations  their 
religion  cannot  admit  of.  This  love  we  ex- 
pect you  will  show  to  your  brethren,  as  you 
see  we  are  an  indulgent  father  to  you  all." 
The  commissioner,  iu  his  speech,  dilated  on 
all  the  points  contained  in  the  king's  letter,  i 


with  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of  flattery 
of  the  king  and  praise  of  his  heroic  character 
and  paternal  government.  The  estates,  in 
their  address,  were  as  humble  and  submissive 
as  ever,  except  in  the  article  relating  to  the 
papists,  on  which  they  showed  an  inclination 
to  make  a  resolute  stand,  though  what  they 
said  was  very  cautiously  worded.  It  is  even 
said  that  they  only  yielded  the  point  of 
speaking  of  popery  as  "  the  Roman  catholic 
religion"  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  bishops, 
who  represented  that  it  would  be  considered 
as  a  compliment  to  the  king.  This  para- 
graph in  the  address  stood  as  follows :  "  As 
to  that  part  of  your  majesty's  letter  relating 
to  your  subjects  of  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, we  shall,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's 
commands,  and  with  tenderness  to  their 
persons,  take  the  same  into  our  serious  and 
dutiful  consideration,  and  go  as  great  lengths 
therein  as  our  conscience  will  allow,  not 
doubting  that  your  majesty  will  be  careful 
to  secure  the  protestant  religion  established 
by  law." 

This  behaviour  in  the  parliament  embar- 
rassed the  court,  and  the  king's  anger  fell 
upon  all  the  public  officers  who  had  sided 
with  the  protestaut  party.  Lord  Pitmedden, 
the  only  one  of  the  lords  of  session  who 
voted  against  the  court,  was  deprived  of  his 
judicial  position;  three  bishops,  who  would 
not  act  with  their  brethren  on  this  occasion, 
were  displaced ;  and  a  number  of  other  per- 
sons were  removed  from  the  privy  council. 
Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  saw  the  perilous 
course  the  king  was  running,  and  made  a 
stand  for  the  established  religion,  was  turned 
out  of  the  office  of  king's  advocate,  which 
was  given  to  John  Dalrymple,  afterwards 
carl  of  Stair.  As  the  temper  of  the  parlia- 
ment, however,  was  evidently  against  a  tole- 
ration act,  the  ministers  did  not  press  that 
measure  at  once,  but  brought  forward  acts  of 
various  kinds  tending,  as  they  thought,  to 
conciliate  the  commissioners  for  counties 
and  burghs,  from  whom  they  anticipated  the 
strongest  opposition.  Meanwhile,  consulta- 
tions were  held  among  the  leading  men,  in 
the  hope  of  coming  to  some  arrangement, 
whereby,  seeing  there  was  no  chance  of 
obtaining  an  open  and  public  toleration  of 
popery,  they  might  obtain  such  an  introduc- 
tory measure  as  would  lead  to  the  other. 
The  court,  in  these  conferences,  used  pre- 
cisely the  same  arguments  as  had  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  presbyteriaus ;  but 
conscious  how  little  attention  they  had  paid 
to  these  arguments  themselves,  they  added 
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others,  which  they  conceived  would  be  of 
greater  weight,  namely,  "  that  by  refusing  to 
consent  to  this  moderate  ease  to  papists, 
a  most  dangerous  and  almost  incurable  blow 
and  wound  might  be  occasioned  to  the  pro- 
testant  church  and  religion ;  for  if  the  king 
chose,  he  might,  without  violating  any  law, 
at  one  stroke  remove  all  protestant  officers 
and  judges  from  the  government  of  the  state, 
and  all  protestant  ministers  and  bishops 
from  the  government  of  the  church,  and 
might,  if  provoked,  fill  all  their  places  with 
papists ;  which,  if  he  should,  they  must 
submit,  and  are  tied  down  by  their  principles 
and  religion  not  to  resist,  it  being  a  chief 
and  essential  position  in  our  holy  religion  to 
render  active,  or  where  that  cannot  be  done, 
passive  obedience  to  the  chief  magistrate." 
These  arguments,  however,  failed  also,  and 
it  was  found  impossible  to  agree  upon  any 
plan  which  the  one  party  was  willing  to 
give  and  the  other  to  accept.  The  duke  of 
Hamilton  proposed  that,  as  the  agreements 
for  toleration  equally  affected  all  parties,  if 
an  act  were  passed,  it  should  include  the 
presbyterians  as  well  as  the  papists;  but 
this  proposal  was  instantly  rejected  by  the 
archbishop  of  St.  Andrews.  The  president 
of  the  court  of  sessions,  sir  George  Lockhart, 
suggested  a  limited  toleration,  whereby  the 
practice  of  the  catholic  religion  might  be 
allowed,  while  its  professors  were  not  to  be 
admitted  to  places  of  trust.  But  such  an 
arrangement,  as  far  as  the  king  was  con- 
cerned, was  quite  inadmissible.  After  agi- 
tating the  question  for  some  time,  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  result,  the  min- 
isters of  state  thought  it  advisable  to  drop  it 
altogether,  and  after  a  protracted  session, 
finding  the  protestant  spirit  gaining  ground 
within  the  parliament,  and  a  strong  sensa- 
tion rising  without,  they  prorogued  the  par- 
liament on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  failure  on  this  occasion  was  so  unex- 
pected, that  the  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, apprehensive  of  the  king's  displeasure, 
endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  upon  one 
another,  and  hastened  to  London  to  prefer 
their  mutual  recriminations.  They  ended, 
however,  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon 
the  bishops ;  and  persons  who  had  hitherto 
been  the  blindest  supporters  of  the  court 
faction,  were  thrown  into  prison  under  ridi- 
culous pretexts,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
others.  To  fill  up  the  vacancies  made  by 
the  expulsion  of  those  who  had  not  sup- 
ported the  court  on  this  question,  the  duke 
of  Gordon,  the  earl  of  Traquair,  aud  other 
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Roman  catholics  on  whom  the  court  could 
|  depend,  were  placed  in  the  privy  coun- 
cil. Having  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
displaying  the  extent  of  his  arbitrary  will, 
the  king  showed  his  contempt  for  his  parlia- 
ment by  doing  that  by  his  prerogative  for 
which  a  legislative  act  had  been  refused.  A 
royal  letter  came  to  the  privy  council,  dated 
on  the  21st  of  August,  announcing  "that  it 
was  not  from  any  doubt  he  entertained  of 
his  power  jn  putting  a  stop  to  the  unreason- 
able severities  of  the  acts  of  parliament 
against  those  of  the  Roman  catholic  religion, 
that  made  him  communicate  his  intention 
to  the  estates,  but  only  to  give  his  subjects 
a  new  opportunity  of  showing  their  duty  to 
their  king,  their  justice  to  the  innocent,  and 
their  charity  towards  their  neighbours.  As, 
however,  some  scruples  of  well-meaning 
men  about  the  test,  prevented  them  from 
consenting  to  what  they  thought  so  reason- 
able, that  they  wished  him  to  do  it  by  his 
own  authority,  he  therefore  thought  fit  to 
let  them  know  that  he  had  resolved  to  pro- 
tect his  catholic  subjects  against  all  the 
insults  of  their  enemies  and  the  severities  of 
the  laws  made  against  them  heretofore : 
and  he,  by  his  letter  royal,  allowed  them 
the  free  private  exercise  of  their  religion  in 
houses,  and  full  protection  from  any  pursuit, 
civil  or  criminal,  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  catholic  religion,  using  any  of  the 
rites  or  ceremonies  of  that  church,  or  doing 
what  by  law  is  called  trafficking."  The 
king  further  stated  that,  in  order  "  that  .the 
catholic  worship  might  be  exercised  with 
more  decency  and  security,  he  established 
the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  and  appointed 
a  number  of  chapters  and  others,  whom  he 
required  them  (the  privy  council)  to  main- 
tain in  their  just  rights  and  privileges  under 
the  royal  protection.  He  likewise  ordered 
them  to  take  care  that  no  preachers  or 
others  were  suffered  to  insinuate  to  the 
people  fears,  or  that  any  violent  alteration 
was  intended,  as  he  was  resolved  to  maintain 
the  bishops,  inferior  clergy,  and  the  protes- 
tant religion,  and  to  hinder  all  fanatical 
encroachments  upon  them  ;  and  for  all  this 
goodness  and  condescension  he  expected 
from  his  people  all  the  returns  of  duty  and 
loyalty,  as  well  as  compliance  and  concur- 
rence in  these  things,  so  just  in  him,  and 
reasonable  in  all  his  good  subjects,  from 
whom  he  did  also  expect  that  mutual  love 
and  charity  one  to  another  that  becomes 
compatriots,  subjects,  and  Christians."  The 
answer  of  the  council  to  this  letter  was  as 
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submissive  as  could  be  desired,  though  a 
dispute  had  arisen  on  a  point  of  compara- 
tively trifling  importance,  which  showed 
that  scruples  were  beginning  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  council.  In  the  first 
draught  of  the  reply,  the  king's  prerogative 
was  said  to  be  a  legal  security  for  the  indul- 
gence, an  expression  to  which  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  objected,  remarking  that  a  thing 
might  be  a  security,  and  yet  not  legal. 
The  earl  of  Perth  asked  him  if  he  meant  to 
question  the  king's  power  to  relax  the  laws ; 
an  insidious  question,  which  the  duke  evaded, 
replying  that,  without  doubting  the  king's 
prerogative,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
privy  council  calling  it  law.  Others,  how- 
ever, felt  the  force  of  Hamilton's  objection, 
and  the  phrase  was  altered  from  "  legal"  to 
"  sufficient"  security. 

James  now  set  aside  all  further  scruples, 
and  he  proceeded  to  govern  by  his  own  pre- 
rogative, substituting  proclamations  for  laws, 
as  though  the  constitution  of  Scotland  had 
been  a  pure  unlimited  despotism.  At  the 
beginning  of  February,  1G87,  the  king  again 
addressed  letters  to  the  privy  council,  en- 
closing a  proclamation  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  his  favour  to  the  papists 
under  the  cover  of  an  indulgence  to  all  reli- 
gious parties,  a  cover  which  deceived  nobody. 
In  this  proclamation  James  declared  that,  by 
his  own  sovereign  authority,  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  absolute  power,  which  his  subjects 
were  bound  to  obey  without  reservation,  he 
conferred  a  limited  toleration  upon  moderate 
presbyterians  and  quakers,  who  were  per- 
mitted to  meet  in  places  appointed  for  their 
worship  or  in  private  houses,  the  presbyte- 
rians being  allowed  to  hear  such  ministers 
only  as  accepted  of  the  indulgence;  while  he 
dispensed  entirely  with  all  the  laws  against 
Roman  catholics,  and  repealed  all  the  pro- 
hibitions or  penalties  under  which  they  lay, 
permitting  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  in  chapels,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 
offices  and  benefices  to  be  thereafter  con- 
ferred. The  only  restrictions  under  which 
tlie  catholics  were  placed  were,  not  to 
preach  in  the  open  fields  (which  catholics 
were  not  in  the  habit  of  doing),  not  to  invade 
the  protestant  churches  by  force  (which  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  them  to  do), 
and  not  to  make  public  processions  through 
the  principal  streets  (which  would  have  been 
equally  impolitic.)  By  the  same  proclama- 
tion, the  king  annulled  former  oaths  and 
tests,  and  substituted  for  them  a  new  oath  of 
allegiance,  by  which  his  subjects  bound 


themselves  not  only  to  renounce  the  right  of 
resistance,  but  to  maintain  their  sovereign  in 
the  full  exercise  of  his  absolute  power.  He 
declared,  in  order  to  silence  the  fears  of  the 
protestant  clergy,  "  that  he  would  use  no 
force  nor  invincible  necessity,  against  any 
man  on  account  of  his  persuasion,  or  the 
protestant  religion,"  neither  would  he  de- 
prive the  present  possessors  of  the  lands  ap- 
propriated formerly  to  the  church.  Such  an 
arbitrary  declaration  was  calculated  to  excite 
universal  discontent.  The  king  assumed,  by 
virtue  of  his  prerogative,  the  right  of  repeal- 
ing old  and  creating  new  laws,  to  which  obe- 
dience was  required,  without  reservation  of 
the  religion  or  moral  obligations  of  man- 
kind ;  while  the  new  oath,  demanded,  not 
as  before  passive  obedience,  but  an  active 
support  of  James's  despotism.  Even  his 
promise  to  use  no  force,  or  invincible  neces- 
sity, on  account  of  religion,  nor  to  revoke 
the  church  lands  from  lay  proprietors,  were 
taken  generally  as  an  intimation  that  such 
measures  were  ultimately  contemplated.  By 
the  episcopal  party  in  general,  the  declara- 
tion was  received  with  undissembled  discon- 
tent, for  they  saw  that  while  there  was  an 
undisguised  intention  of  placing  the  catholics 
over  them,  they  found  themselves  deprived 
of  their  protection  against  cither  catholics  or 
presbyterians.  The  presbyterians  would  not 
take  as  a  boon  that  which  did  not  relieve 
them  from  the  oppressive  laws  enacted  against 
them,  while  it  required  from  them  an  oath 
which  was  altogether  contrary  to  their  prin- 
ciples, and  which  they  refused.  Neverthe- 
less, the  king's  mandate  was  received  by  the 
privy  council  in  the  most  obsequious  manner, 
the  proclamation  was  issued  with  all  solem- 
nity, and  they  returned  a  letter  of  thanks 
expressed  in  such  terms  that  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  and  the  earls  of  Penmurc  and 
Dundonald  refused  to  attach  their  names  to  it. 
The  two  earls  were  in  consequence  turned 
out  of  the  council,  and  the  duke  received  a 
personal  reprimand. 

So  general,  however,  was  the  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction,  that  it  was  thought  advisable, 
in  the  month  of  March,  to  publish  a  second 
indulgence,  in  the  form  of  an  explanation, 
by  which  the  oath  was  waived,  for  it  chiefly 
aimed  at  appeasing  the  moderate  presby- 
terian?.  These,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
accept  what  was  in  itself  but  a  trifling  boon, 
while  its  acceptance  implied  the  recognition 
of  the  king's  dispensing  power,  although 
a  few  consented  to  preach  in  private  houses 
when  asked.  The  feeling  of  resistance  was 
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the  stronger,  as  the  design  of  placing  all 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics 
was  becoming  daily  more  apparent,  and  the 
protestant  episcopalians  now  began  to  feel 
that  the  fabric  of  despotic  authority  which 
they  had  laboured  so  zealously  and  so  un- 
scrupulously to  erect  was  turned  entirely 
against  themselves.  Even  the  office,  of 
printer  to  the  king  was  given  to  a  papist, 
and  the  kingdom  was  inundated  with 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  popery  and  of  the 
king's  prerogative,  while  it  was  strictly  for- 
bidden to  publish  anything  reflecting  on 
the  king's  religion.  Convinced  that  the 
Scottish  episcopalians  would  not  yield  up 
their  power  to  the  catholics  willingly,  the 
king  seems  now  to  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  setting  up  the  presbyterians  against  them, 
and  to  have  imagined  that  their  mutual 
hatred  would  lead  them  to  destroy  each 
other,  and  thus  leave  him  an  easy  conquest. 
With  some  aim  of  this,  king  James  sent 
down  a  third  indulgence  in  the  month  of 
June,  by  which  all  the  laws  against  noncon- 
formists were  repealed,  and  persons  of  every 
persuasion  were  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
their  several  forms  of  worship  in  either 
church,  chapel,  or  private  house.  The 
"  wanderers"  alone  were  excepted,  and 
preaching  in  the  open  fields  was  denounced 
with  the  same  violence  as  ever,  while  all 
who  attended  such  preaching  or  who  were 
accused  of  intercourse  with  rebels  or  inter- 
communed  persons,  were  hunted  out  and 
punished  with  the  greatest  rigour.  The 
presbyterians  in  general  accepted  this  in- 
dulgence, and  acknowledged  the  king's 
goodness  in  granting  it,  and  many  of  their 
clergy  who  had  been  living  in  exile,  and 
who  had  become  devoted  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  took  advantage  of  it  to  return 
home,  though  none  of  them  were  willing  to 
acknowledge  the  king's  right  to  bestow  it, 
and  few  were  willing  to  declare  that  they 
received  it  as  a  favour.  The  strict  cove- 
nanters, who  refused  to  acknowledge  as 
their  sovereign  a  papist  and  one  who  had 
refused  to  take  the  coronation  oath,  treated 
all  these  indulgences  with  the  utmost  scorn, 
and  refused  a  toleration  which  implied  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  power  which  gave  it. 
"  They  considered  it,"  they  said,  "  as  flow- 
ing from  absolute  power,  a  power  which  all 
were  to  obey  without  reserve,  which  cannot  be 
limited  by  laws,  and  therefore  they  could  not 
accept  of  it  without  acknowledging  a  power  | 
inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God  and  the 
liberties  of  mankind  ;  they  considered  that  I 
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the  proper  tendency  of  it  was  to  introduce  a 
lawless  loyalty,  establish  the  king's  tyranny, 
and  unite  the  hearts  of  protestants  to  papists. 
But  above  all,  they  considered  the  nature  of 
this  pretended  liberty  as  most  dishonourable 
to  the  cause  of  Christ ;  for  though  nothing 
is  more  desirable  than  when  true  liberty  is 
established  by  the  government,  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  vile  than  when  the  true  religion 
is  tolerated  under  the  notion  of  a  crime,  and 
when  the  exercise  of  it  is  only  tolerated 
under  such  and  such  restrictions." 

The  rapid  succession  of  political  events 
which  now  followed  each  other  until  they 
ended  in  the  revolution,  makes  us  almost 
lose  sight  of  the  acts  of  individual  oppres- 
sion which  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the 
preceding  years,  and  of  the  unabated  perse- 
cution of  the  covenanters.  The  garrison  of 
Berwick,  under  the  command  of  James's 
natural  son  the  duke  of  Berwick,  received 
orders  to  march  into  Scotland  to  assist  in 
the  dispersion  of  conventicles,  and,  though 
this  was  probably  a  mere  pretext  to  conceal 
the  commencement  of  the  king's  plan  of 
sending  the  English  troops  into  Scotland, 
and  bringing  the  Scottish  forces  into  Eng- 
land, as  a  more  certain  means  of  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  two  countries  to  absolute- 
power,  it  intimated  clearly  enough  that 
there  was  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  perse- 
cution of  the  wanderers.  Few  ships,  indeed, 
went  to  the  colonies  without  a  cargo  of  men 
and  women  from  Scotland,  who  were  sent 
thither  as  slaves,  because  they  were  un- 
willing to  acknowledge  that  the  present 
authority  was  according  to  the  word  of  God, 
or  promise  not  to  hear  Mr.  Renwick,  who 
was  now  the  most  popular  preacher  among 
the  covenanters.  Men  were  still  deprived 
of  their  estates  or  fined  under  the  exten- 
sive range  of  petty  offences  which  were 
made  to  constitute  treason.  Thus,  Ander- 
son the  younger  of  Wasterton,  having  in  a 
tavern  soon  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
first  indulgence  spoken  irreverently  of  the 
king's  absolute  power,  and  maintained,  for 
the  sake  of  argument  over  a  glass  of  wine, 
the  lawfulness  of  defensive  arms  against 
tyrants,  was  informed  against,  convicted  of 
treason,  and  his  estates  forfeited ;  and  Ker 
of  Moristou,  having  been  accused  of  inter- 
communing  with  a  rebel,  a  fine  of  two  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  was  exacted  from  him. 
The  eventful  year  1G88  was  ushered  in  by 
the  arrest  of  Mr.  James  Rcuwick,  on  whose 
head  the  government  had  set  a  reward  of  a 
hundred  pounds  sterling.  When  so  many 
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of  the  presbyterians  had  accepted  the  indul- 
gence, and  thus,  as  the  covenanters  believed, 
betrayed  the  cause,  Renwick  had  the  courage 
to  proceed  to  Edinburgh  to  protest  against 
it  in  the  name  of  his  persecuted  brethren. 
Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Fife,  and  con- 
tinued there  preaching  in  the  fields  until,  in 
the  month  of  January,  he  returned  secretly 
to  Edinburgh.  He  took  the  precaution  of 
entering  the  capital  late  at  night,  and  ob- 
tained a  lodging  in  the  house  of  a  merchant 
who  dealt  in  English  goods  and  dwelt  on 
the  castle  hill.  But  he  had  been  observed 
by  one  of  the  numerous  spies  then  lurking 
about  everywhere,  and  who,  knowing  only 
that  he  was  a  stranger,  carried  immediate 
information  to  a  custom-house  officer  named 
Justice,  who  it  appears  had  been  long  on 
the  look-out  for  Mr.  Renwick.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  indicated  by  the  in- 
former, and,  under  the  pretext  of  searching 
for  prohibited  goods,  came  upon  his  victim 
by  surprise.  Mr.  Renwick  made  an  attempt 
to  escape,  but  he  was  knocked  down,  and 
secured  while  on  the  ground  and  carried  to 
the  guard-house.  He  was  charged  with 
disowning  the  authority  of  the  king,  and 
keeping  field  conventicles,  and  as  he  con- 
fessed unhesitatingly  to  both,  he  was  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  the  gallows. 
There  appeared  to  be  an  evident  reluctance 
ou  the  part  of  the  court  in  proceeding  to 
extremities  with  Renwick,  and  attempts 
were  made  to  induce  him  to  yield  so  far  as 
to  afford  an  excuse  for  mitigation  of  the 
sentence,  but  in  vain.  He  met  his  fate 
with  the  same  pious  resignation  that  dis- 
tinguished all  the  Cameronian  martyrs,  but 
his  case  excited  the  more  general  sympathy, 
on  account  of  his  youth  (he  was  but  twenty- 
six  years  of  age),  and  because  no  minister 
had  been  executed  for  some  months  pre- 
viously. He  was  the  last  who  perished 
under  this  barbarous  persecution. 

During  the  summer  and  autumn  of  this 
year  (1688),  the  discontent  of  those  who  had 
formerly  been  the  active  instruments  of  a 
despotism  which  they  now  found  to  be  turned 
against  themselves,  was  increased  every 
day,  not  only  by  the  evident  design  against 
the  protestants  as  a  body,  but  by  the  indivi- 
dual resentment  of  those  who  found  them- 
selves turned  out  of  their  offices  for  resistance 
to  the  royal  will  on  the  most  trivial  questions, 
and  who  were  immediately  succeeded  by 
papists.  Among  others,  sir  George  Mack- 
enzie, in  spite  of  his  long  and  unscrupulous 
services,  was  dismissed  from  the  office  of 
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king's  advocate.  Meanwhile  that  sort  of 
under-agitation  was  going  on  which  showed 
that  some  great  revolution  was  impending, 
and  people's  minds  were  more  and  more 
anxiously  directed  to  the  future.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  month  of  September, 
that  a  despatch  arrived  from  the  king,  in- 
forming the  privy  council  of  an  expected  in- 
vasion from  Holland,  and  warning  them  to 
put  the  country  in  a  state  of  defence.  At 
first  this  warning  was  not  much  attended  to, 
for  people  imagined  that  it  was  a  mere  pre- 
text for  raising  money  and  troops  for  some 
other  purpose;  but  information  of  a  more 
definite  character  was  soon  brought  over  by 
the  masters  of  vessels  arriving  from  Holland, 
several  of  whom  were  examined  before  the 
privy  council,  who  now  took  the  alarm,  and 
proceeded  without  delay  to  put  the  kingdom 
in  the  best  state  of  defence  they  could.  The 
militia  was  ordered  to  be  embodied,  and 
notice  was  given  to  the  highland  chiefs  to 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  attend  the 
king's  standard  with  their  clansmen.  Beacons 
and  signal  posts  were  erected,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  with  the  utmost  rapidity 
the  first  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  any 
hostile  force  on  the  coast.  Several  persons 
who  had  lately  returned  from  the  continent, 
and  whose  principles  or  connections  were 
calculated  to  draw  suspicion  upon  them,  were 
placed  under  arrest  and  subjected  to  a  rigid 
examination ;  but  without  extracting  any- 
thing from  them,  although  two  at  least  of 
them,  captain  Mackay,  the  son  of  the 
general  of  that  name,  and  the  well-known  Dr. 
Blackader,  were  in  the  secret  of  the  prepara- 
tions and  designs  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 

At  this  critical  moment,  division  showed 
itself  in  the  privy  council,  where  the  earl  of 
Perth  quarrelled  with  the  earl  of  Athol.  The 
eldest  son  of  the  latter,  lord  Murray,  was  in 
communication  with  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  Athol  himself 
secretly  favoured  his  cause,  for  his  behaviour 
in  the  council  was  calculated  to  counteract 
the  proceedings  of  the  king's  friends.  It  was 
necessary,  above  all  things,  that  James  should 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  different  parties 
in  Scotland,  and  how  far  he  might  rely  upon 
their  support,  and  the  earl  of  Perth  was 
directed  to  ascertain  this  point.  The  epis- 
copalian clergy,  who  had  so  far  estranged 
themselves  from  the  court  that  some  of  them 
had  even  ceased  to  pray  for  the  prince  of 
Wales,  returned  to  their  old  sentiments,  and 
concurred  in  a  most  loyal  address  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  prayed  that  God  might 
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give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the 
necks  of  his  enemies.  The  king  appears  to 
have  reckoned  most  on  the  body  of  the  pres- 
byterians,  who  he  conceived  would  be  bound 
to  him  by  gratitude  for  the  indulgence  he 
had  granted  them,  and  sir  Patrick  Murray 
was  employed  to  ascertain  the  part  they  were 
likely  to  play.  When  questioned  singly, 
they  declined  to  give  any  answer,  but  a  ge- 
neral meeting  of  the  presbyterian  ministers 
was  called  in  the  month  of  September,  and 
from  this  meeting  a  message  was  sent  to  the 
earl  of  Balcarras,  to  the  effect  that,  although 
the  presbyterians  acknowledged  that  God 
had  made  the  king  an  instrument  of  showing 
them  some  favour,  yet  they  were  convinced 
that,  as  far  as  the  king  himself  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  only  part  of  a  design  to  ruin 
the  protestant  religion,  and  that  in  the  pre- 
sent juncture  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  act  as 
God  should  direct  them.  The  more  strict 
presbyterians — the  mountain-men — also  held 
a  meeting  at  Wanlockhead  in  Nithsdale,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  their  duty  required 
them  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, but  that  they  should  use  prudence  and 
wait  the  proper  moment  to  act,  and  that 
they  should  avoid  too  close  an  alliance  with 
the  Dutch  sectaries.  They  seem  to  have 
been  convinced  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
prince,  of  which  they  had  no  doubt  been 
well  informed  by  the  exiled  ministers  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  indulgence,  had 
returned  from  Holland.  The  confederacy 
which  brought  William  over  had  been  formed 
in  England,  but  some  of  the  leading  Scottish 
nobles  were  now  in  the  secret  of  it,  and  ready 
to  welcome  his  arrival.  Argyle  had  made 
his  way  to  Holland  to  join  the  prince,  and 
lord  Cardross  had  returned  from  America 
for  the  same  purpose.  Lord  Drumlanrig, 
the  son  of  the  duke  of  Queensberry,  dis- 
gusted at  his  father's  disgrace,  as  well  as  the 
earl  of  Annandale,  had  joined  the  English 
confederates,  and  had  brought  with  them  the 
earls  of  Gleucairn,  Crawford,  Dundonald, 
and  Tan-as,  with  the  lords  Bargenny  and 
Mersington,  and  many  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rauk  in  Scotland. 

Still,  however,  the  council  acted  with  con- 
fidence, and  appears  to  have  had  no  antici- 
pations of  danger.  The  army,  distributed 
through  the  districts  in  Scotland  where  there 
was  most  disaffection,  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  country  quiet  and  prevent  the  enemies 
of  the  existing  government  from  acting  in 
concert.  But  at  this  moment,  the  king,  who 
appears  to  have  had  more  confidence  in  his 
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Scottish  army  than  in  that  which  he  com- 
manded in  person,  sent  orders  that  it  should 
be  immediately  brought  into  England.  The 
privy  council  saw  at  once  the  extreme 
danger  of  this  measure,  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  remonstrate  with  the  king,  proposing  that 
a  body  of  highlanders  should  be  raised,  which 
joined  with  the  militia  and  regulars,  would 
form  an  army  of  thirteen  thousand  men,  and 
that  these  should  be  stationed  on  the  border 
or  in  the  north  of  England,  to  be  ready  to 
march  wherever  danger  threatened.  But  the 
king  rejected  this  counsel,  and  the  Scottish 
secretary,  lord  Melfort,  in  communicating 
to  the  privy  council  the  peremptory  order  for 
sending  away  the  army,  accompanied  it  with 
the  taunting  message  from  himself,  that  if 
any  of  the  king's  servants  were  afraid  to 
remain,  they  might  come  away  with  the 
military.  The  anticipations  of  the  council 
were,  however,  soon  confirmed,  for  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  the  army  the 
executive  became  powerless,  and  the  council 
depended  for  support  and  protection  only  on 
a  guard  of  raw  and  undisciplined  militia, 
whose  commander,  sir  George  Monro,  could 
be  relied  upon  no  longer  than  the  party  he 
served  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  strongest. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  chiefs  of  the 
popular  party  repaired  to  Edinburgh  and 
met  together  openly  to  concert  their  plans. 
Lord  Tloss,  and  some  others  who  saw  that 
James's  government  was  on  the  point  of 
ruin,  joined  them,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Cameronians,  or  mountain-men,  who 
were  dispersed  along  the  borders,  they  inter- 
cepted all  the  communication  between  the 
court  and  the  privy  council,  so  that  the  latter 
body  remained  for  several  weeks  in  total 
ignorance  of  what  was  going  on  in  England, 
while  their  opponents  were  perfectly  well  in- 
structed in  the  course  of  events.  When  at 
length  the  prince  landed  on  the  English  coast, 
his  declaration  was  published  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  and  spread  through  the  country, 
while  the  proclamations  of  the  privy  council 
were  treated  with  the  utmost  contempt. 

The  fabric  of  arbitrary  power  in  Scotland 
now  fell  to  pieces  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
The  secret  committee  of  the  privy  council, 
consisting  of  the  earl  of  Perfh,  the  marquis 
of  Athol,  the  viscount  Tarbet,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Glasgow,  lord  Balcarras,  and  sir 
George  Lockhart,  had  met  to  consider  the 
difficulties  of  their  position,  and  they  decided 
on  sending  an  agent  to  court  to  consult 
with  the  king  and  receive  his  instructions. 
But  this  agent  appears  to  have  carried  with 
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him  private  directions  of  another  kind  from 
some  of  the  privy  council  who  saw  into  the 
real  state  of  things,  and  when  he  arrived  in 
England,   finding  that  the  king's   position 
was  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  went  im- 
mediately  to   the   prince   of    Orange,    and 
offered   him    the    services    of    the    Scottish 
council.     In    another   meeting,    the    secret 
committee  resolved  that  three  of  their  num- 
ber, the  lords  Tarbet  and  Balcarras,  and  sir 
George  Lockhart,  should  go  to  England  to 
procure   more    certain   intelligence    of   tho 
state  of  affairs,  but  Tarbet  and   Lockhart 
declining  to  go,  Balcarras  proceeded  alone. 
He  was  scarcely  gone,  when  the  secret  com- 
mittee, in  consequence  of  the  predominancy 
of  the  prince's  party,  dissolved  itself.     The 
final  revolution   in   the   council    had   been 
brought  about  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  who, 
supported  by  lord  Tarbet  and  sir  John  Dai- 
ry m  pie,  had  now  obtained  a  superiority  in 
numbers,  and  one  of  his  first  steps  was  to 
propose  that  the  militia,  which   he  repre- 
sented  as   occasioning   a    useless   expense, 
should  be  disbanded.     The  earl  of  Perth, 
who  in  the  moment  of  danger  became  timid 
and  irresolute,  gave  up  the  last  prop  of  his 
power  without  a  struggle.     As  soon  as  this 
order  had  been  carried  into  effect,   Athol 
and  his  friends  went  to  Perth,  and  told  him 
that  they  could  no  longer  sit  safely  in  coun- 
cil  with  him    and   the   papists,    who   were 
incapacitated  by  law,  but  that,  if  he  would 
withdraw,  they  were  ready  to  take  the  gov- 
ernment into  their  own  hands  and  assume 
all   the   responsibility.      The   fears   of  the 
chancellor  had  already  been  worked  upon 
by  the  riotous  proceedings  of  the  mob,  who 
had   actually  proclaimed  in  the  streets  of 
Edinburgh  a  reward  of  four  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  the  capture  of  him  or  his  bro- 
ther, dead  or  alive;  and  he  complied  with 
the  demand  of  Athol  and  his  friends,  and 
retired  from  the  capital  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Castle  Drummond. 

In  this  strange  state  of  things,  the  capital, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  full  of  rumours 
of  different  kinds,  which  agitated  violently 
the  minds  of  the  populace,  and  gave  rise  to 
frequent  tumults.  On  a  sabbath  day,  the 
9th  of  December,  a  considerable  tumult  was 
excited  by  a  report  that  captain  Wallace, 
who  had  been  left  with  a  small  body  of 
soldiers  in  charge  of  the  palace  of  Holyrood- 
house,  or,  as  it  was  popularly  called,  the 
abbey,  was  fortifying  it  against  the  town. 
The  mob,  however,  proceeded  no  further 
that  day  than  threatening  their  provost,  who 


was  one  of  the  creatures  of  the  court,  and 
proclaiming  at  the  cross  the  reward  for  the 
capture  of  the  earl  of  Perth.     Next  morn- 
ing,   however,   the    town    was    still    more 
agitated,   and  th'e  magistrates  having  sent 
out  a  proclamation  against  tumults,  the  mob 
prevented  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to 
publish   it   from  proceeding,   and  tore  the 
aroclamation  to  pieces.  Reports  were  spread 
luring  the  day,  that  papists  lay  concealed 
.n  the  town,  and  that  they  intended  to  set 
fire  to  it  at  night ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
in  the  evening,  a  great  multitude,  consisting 
chiefly  of  apprentices  and  students  from  the 
college,  assembled  about  the  head  of  the  Cow- 
gate,  with  staves  and  torches,  and,  having  ob- 
tained two  drums  in  the  West  Bow,  they 
directed  their  course  towards  the  abbey,  in- 
creasing in  numbers  as  they  went  along.    At 
the  Canongate  they  exchanged  salutes  with 
the  guard,  and  stopped  to  pull  down  the  pic- 
ture of  the  earl  of  Perth  from  the  cross.    As 
they  approached  Holyrood-house,  they  found 
captain   Wallace  with   a   party   of  soldiers 
drawn  up  at  the  foot  of  the  street,  to  oppose 
their   further    progress.      Upon   this   they 
halted  and  sent  a  deputation  with  a  demand 
that  they  should  be  allowed  access  into  the 
court  of  the  abbey,  where  it  was  reported  he 
had  been  planting  cannon.     Wallace  com- 
manded them  to  fall  back,  or  he  would  order 
his  men  to  fire ;  and  when,  instead  of  obey- 
ing, they  beat  their  drums  and  shouted  out  to 
run  in  upon  him,  he  gave  the  order,  aud  his 
men  firing  a  volley  upon  them,  killed   and 
wounded  about  thirty.     Exasperated  at  this 
proceeding,  the  crowd  rushed  in  upon  the 
military,     lulled     two    of    them,    wounded 
several    others,    and  forced   them    to    take 
shelter  within  the  palace,  the  gates  of  which 
were  immediately  shut  against  the  assailants. 
After  trying  in  vain  to  force  an  entrance, 
the   mob    returned   towards   the   city  with 
their  killed  and  wounded,  and  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  a  party  of  gentlemen,  whom  they 
knew    to   be  friendly   to   them,   who   were 
assembled  in  a  tavern,  and  whose  assistance 
they  sought.     Wallace's  conduct  had  been 
injudicious,    because    he    was    acting   only 
under  an    authority  which   had    ceased    to 
exist,  and  the  slaughter  he  had  committed 
excited  the  greatest  indignation  throughout 
the  city.     Hitherto  the  mob  had  consisted 
chicfiy  of  lads,  but  now  the  householders 
came    forth    and  joined   them,    demanding 
vengeance  for  what  they  stigmatised  as  un- 
provoked murder,  and  the  gentlemen  just 
alluded  to,  placing  themselves  at  the  head 
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of  the  multitude,  gave  more  of  regularity 
and  system  to  its  movements.  They  ob- 
tained from  a  quorum  of  the  privy  council 
a  warrant  to  the  magistrates,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  latter,  in  their  robes,  at  the  head 
of  the  trained  bands,  town  guard,  and  city 
officers,  accompanied  by  nearly  the  whole 
population  of  the  city,  proceeded  to  the 
palace  to  summon  captain  Wallace  to  deliver 
it  up.  When  they  approached  near  the 
palace,  the  trumpets  and  heralds,  in  their 
coats,  advanced  and  delivered  a  formal 
summons  in  the  king's  name  for  the  im- 
mediate delivery  of  the  house.  Wallace 
replied  that  he  had  been  put  in  by  the 
whole  council  and  would  not  be  put  out  by 
a  part  of  it,  and  his  determination  to  resist 
was  announced  by  several  shots  from  the 
windows.  The  magistrates  now  made  their 
retreat,  and  left  the  conduct  of  the  attack 
to  major  Graham,  who  commanded  the 
trained  bands.  Wallace,  meanwhile,  had 
brought  all  his  men  down  into  the  court,  to 
resist  his  opponents  in  case  they  attempted 
to  force  the  gates ;  but  Graham,  taking 
advantage  of  Wallace's  omission  to  secure 
the  rear  of  the  palace,  made  a  circuit  with 
a  strong  party  of  his  men,  and  entered  the 
palace  by  the  back-entrance.  The  soldiers, 
taken  by  surprise,  made  very  little  resis- 
tance ;  a  portion  of  them,  with  captain  Wal- 
lace, made  their  escape,  but  of  the  others 
fourteen  were  slain  by  the  mob,  who  had 
now  entered  by  the  front  gate,  and  six, 
saved  by  the  interference  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  now  made  their  way  into  the 
palace,  were  taken  prisoners.  The  populace 
now  rushed  into  the  palace  from  all  sides, 
and  spread  themselves  through  its  apart- 
ments. Some  found  the  earl  of  Perth's 
cellars,  and  drunk  up  his  wine;  while 
others,  urged  by  a  different  kind  of  zeal, 
rushed  to  the  chapel  and  effected  the  de- 
struction of  its  papistical  decorations.  The 
priests  had  concealed  the  images  of  the 
saints,  or,  as  their  opponents  called  them, 
their  idols,  in  an  oven,  against  the  mouth  of 
which  they  had  placed  an  old  press.  It  was 
not  without  some  trouble  and  loss  of  time 
that  these  idols  were  found,  but  when  at 
last  they  were  brought  out,  the  populace 
carried  them  forth  with  great  exultation, 
and  after  parading  them  round  the  town  in 
mock  procession,  brought  them  back  to  the 
abbey  close,  and  then  committed  them  to 
the  flames.  Nor  did  the  violence  of  the 
mob  stop  here,  for  they  burnt  the  Jesuits' 
college,  as  well  as  their  printing-house  and 
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library,  and  committed  other  outrages  on 
the  public  property  of  the  Roman  catholics. 
Next  day  the  mob  assembled  again,  and 
attacked  the  private  houses  of  catholics, 
which  were  plundered  of  everything  worth 
carrying  away,  and  the  more  zealous  por- 
tion of  the  populace  found  plenty  of  occu- 
pation in  burning  popish  relics  and  images. 
On  the  day  following,  the  authority  of  the 
laws  recovered  its  ascendancy,  and  an  order 
of  the  council  appeared  for  the  protection  of 
the  catholics  and  their  property.  But  the 
mob  had  still  a  satisfaction,  for  they  were 
allowed  to  dress  up  the  pope  in  effigy,  to 
submit  him  to  trial,  and  to  condemn  him  to 
the  flames;  and  this  proceeding  was  con- 
ducted in  the  most  orderly  manner,  by  the 
students  in  the  university  marching  in  their 
classes,  sword-in-hand,  each  class  under  its 
captain,  the  privy  council  and  the  magis- 
trates of  Edinburgh  attending  as  lookers-on. 
The  students  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh 
found  imitators  in  those  of  Glasgow,  who, 
if  possible,  proceeded  against  the  inanimate 
representative  of  the  pope  with  more  zeal 
than  their  eastern  brethren. 

Under  a  state  of  things  like  this,  when 
everybody  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety 
and  ready  to  believe  anything,  reports 
of  all  kinds  flew  about  and  found  be- 
lievers. It  was  a  report  of  this  kind  which 
raised  the  Cameronians,  who  had  been 
acting  with  the  utmost  prudence.  On  the 
Friday  night  before  Christmas,  a  letter 
came  to  Edinburgh,  stating  that  ten  thou- 
sand Irish  papists  had  landed  in  Galloway, 
that  they  had  burnt  Kirkcudbright,  and 
that  they  were  within  twenty-two  miles  of 
Haddington.  People  had  a  lively  recollec- 
tion of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Irishmen  brought  over  by  Montrose,  and 
the  effect  of  this  letter  was  such  that  we  are 
informed  "  all  the  night  after,  the  citizens' 
wives  were  running  about  the  streets  with 
their  children  in  their  arms,  with  hideous 
cries,  what  should  become  of  them  and  their 
poor  young  ones."  The  effect  of  this  re- 
port was  so  well  calculated,  that  by  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day, 
six  thousand  presbyterians  well  armed,  were 
assembled  on  Douglas  Moor — a  formidable 
array,  when  we  consider  that  the  mountain- 
men  were  now  as  well  disciplined  as  a  re- 
gular army.  It  was  soon  known  that  the 
alarm  was  a  false  one,  but  the  presbyterians, 
once  up  in  arms,  determined  to  carry  out 
the  work  which  had  been  commenced  in, 
the  capital,  by  visiting  the  houses  of  the 
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papists  in  the  country,  and  destroying  the 
relics  of  idolatry;  for  which  purpose  they 
separated  into  small  detachments  of  two  or 
three  hundred  in  a  company,  whose  business 
it  was  not  only  to  hunt  out  popery,  but  to 
disarm  all  such  as  were  disaffected  to  their 
cause.  Nor  did  they  stop  here.  At  Christ- 
mas— the  celebration  of  which  festival  had 
always  been  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of 
the  presbyterians — the  episcopalian  clergy 
in  the  south  and  south-west  were  prevented 
from  officiating,  and  after  being  paraded  to 
the  boundary  lines  of  their  parishes  in  their 
fringed  gowns,  these  were  torn  from  their 
shoulders,  and  thej'  were  told  to  depart  and 
return  no  more,  unless  it  were  at  their  perils. 
It  has  been  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  mode- 
ration which  characterised  the  presbyterians 
at  this  time,  that  in  this  moment  of  tri- 
umph, although  smarting  under  the  bitter 
persecution  of  so  many  years,  they  offered 
no  violence  to  any  of  the  ejected  curates, 
however  notorious  they  might  have  been  as 
informers  or  spies,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
in  a  single  instance  their  departure  was 
viewed  by  their  parishioners  with  a  feeling 
of  regret.  During  these  rather  tumultuous 
proceedings,  the  earl  of  Perth,  in  his  re- 
treat at  Drummond  castle,  became  more  and 
more  alarmed  at  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and, 
believing  that  he  was  not  safe  in  Scotland, 
he  made  an  attempt  to  escape.  Disguised 
as  a  woman,  he  obtained  a  passage  on  board 
a  ship  which  sailed  from  Burntisland ;  but 
the  ex-chancellor  had  been  recognised  in 
his  disguise  by  some  of  the  mob,  and  the 
ship  was  pursued  by  a  man  named  Wilson, 
who  had  formerly  been  a  buccaneer  in 
Jamaica,  with  a  party  of  armed  seamen 
in  a  long  boat.  They  found  the  object  of 
their  pursuit  becalmed  near  the  Bass,  and 
having  boarded  her,  they  took  the  earl  of 
Perth  and  his  countess,  and  carried  them 
to  Kirkaldy,  where  they  were  thrown  into 
the  common  gaol.  As  soon  as  their  capture 
was  known  in  Edinburgh,  the  committee  of 
the  privy  council  ordered  them  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  Stirling  castle,  under  charge  of 
the  earl  of  Mar. 

The  declaration  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
which  was  now  published  throughout  the 
kingdom,  was  conciliatory  and  explicit  with 
regard  to  the  political  condition  of  the 
country,  though  the  question  of  religion 
was  spoken  of  in  such  general  terms,  that 
it  left  it  doubtful  whether  the  presbyterian 
church  was  to  be  restored  or  the  episcopalian 
establishment  continued,  and  while  each 


party  interpreted  it  in  their  own  favour, 
neither  was  fully  satisfied.  He  described 
the  oppressive  misgovernment  of  the  two 
preceding  reigns,  and  told  the  Scots  that, 
in  their  right  as  the  next  heirs  to  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  his  consort  and  himself  had 
felt  it  their  duty  to  undertake  their  deli- 
very from  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
had  groaned,  and  which  was  in  danger  of 
being  perpetuated  by  the  intrusion  of  a 
suppositions  heir,  as  the  infant  prince  of 
Wales  was  believed  to  be.  "  But,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  that  our  intentions  may 
be  so  manifest  that  no  person  may  doubt  or 
pretend  to  doubt  thereof,  to  excuse  them- 
selves from  concurring  with  us  in  this  just 
design  for  the  universal  good  of  the  nation, 
we  do  declare,  that  the  freeing  that  kingdom 
from  all  hazard  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power  for  the  future,  and  the  delivering  it 
from  what  at  present  doth  expose  it  to  both, 
the  settling  it  by  parliament  upon  such  a 
solid  basis  as  to  its  religious  and  civil  con- 
cerns as  may  most  effectually  redress  all 
the  above-mentioned  grievances,  are  the 
true  reasons  of  our  undertaking  as  to  that 
nation.  And  therefore  we  persuade  our- 
selves, that  our  endeavours  to  give  the  best 
assistance  we  can  for  the  relief  of  so  dis- 
tressed a  kingdom,  shall  not  only  not  be 
misconstrued,  but  shall  be  accompanied 
with  a  cheerful  and  universal  concurrence 
of  the  whole  nation ; ,  that  even  those  who 
have  been  instruments  for  the  enslaving  of 
it,  will  now  show  their  dislike  of  what  they 
have  done  by  their  timeous  and  seasonable 
diligence  for  its  rescue;  and  that  if  any 
shall  not  give  us  that  assistance,  which  their 
conscience  to  God  and  their  respect  to  their 
country  oblige  them  to,  they  shall  be  justly 
charged  with  all  the  evils  that  may  be  the 
effects  of  such  a  want  of  their  duty.  And 
as  we  ourselves  desire  to  trust  to  the  Al- 
mighty God  alone  for  the  success  of  our 
arms,  so  we  expect  all  good  men  that  they 
will  apply  themselves  most  earnestly  to  him 
for  his  blessing  upon  our  endeavours,  that 
so  they  may  tend  to  the  glory  of  his  great 
name,  to  the  establishment  of  the  reformed 
churches,  and  to  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
that  kingdom."  A  short  and  formal  ad- 
dress was  returned  by  the  council  in  reply 
to  this  communication,  and  was  carried  to 
London  by  lord  Glammis. 

All  eyes,  however,  were  now  directed 
towards  London,  and  thither  the  leading 
men  in  Scotland  hastened,  and  the  king- 
dom was  left  almost  without  anybody  to 
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govern  it.  William,  almost  overwhelmed 
by  their  importunities,  acted  throughout 
with  the  greatest  calmness,  and  did  nothing 
to  excite  cither  undue  hopes  or  fears  in  any 
party.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1G89,  about 
thirty  Scottish  peers  and  eighty  gentlemen 
assembled  at  St.  James's,  by  his  special  invi- 
tation, and  he  then  simply  told  them,  "  that 
the  only  reason  which  induced  him  to  en- 
gage in  so  great  an  undertaking  was,  that 
he  perceived  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
kingdom  overturned,  and  the  protcstant 
religion  iu  imminent  danger,  and  therefore 
seeing  there  were  so  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  in  town,  he  had  called  them  to- 
gether, that  he  might  have  their  advice  as 
to  what  was  to  be  done  for  securing  the 
protestant  religion  and  restoring  their  laws 
and  liberties  according  to  his  declaration." 
He  then  retired,  and  they  withdrew  to 
Whitehall  to  deliberate,  and  there  chose  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  as  their  president,  who, 
acting  with  great  impartiality,  pointed  out 
to  them  the  condition  in  which  their  country 
stood,  and  the  necessity  of  lodging  the  exe- 
cutive power  somewhere  until  a  convention 
of  the  estates  could  be  called  for  the  final 
settling  of  the  government,  concluding  that 
they  could  do  nothing  better  or  safer  than 
to  place  the  government  temporarily  in 
the  hands  of  the  prince.  Only  one  voice 
was  raised  against  this  proposal,  and  that 
came  from  the  duke's  own  son,  the  earl  of 
Arran.  According  to  a  system  which  at 
this  time  prevailed  among  the  Scottish 
nobility,  at  critical  moments  like  the  pre- 
sent, while  the  head  of  the  family  took  one 
side,  the  next  heir  generally  espoused  that 
opposed  to  it,  so  that,  whichever  side 
gained  the  victory,  they  had  a  chance  of 
saving  their  estates.  So,  while  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  attended  the  prince  at  St.  James's, 
the  earl  of  Arran  had  accompanied  James 
in  his  barge  to  Rochester.  In  the  assembly 
at  Whitehall,  after  the  duke,  as  president, 
had  delivered  his  opinion,  Arran  arose  and 
read  a  paper  to  the  following  effect : — "  I 
respect  the  prince  of  Orange  as  much  as 
any  man  here  does ;  I  think  him  a  brave 
prince,  and  that  we  all  lie  under  great 
obligations  to  him  for  delivering  us  from 
popery ;  but  while  I  bestow  these  just 
praises  upon  him,  I  cannot  violate  my  duty 
to  the  king  my  master.  I  must  distinguish 
between  his  popery  and  his  person. ;  I  dis- 
like the  one,  and  have  sworn  and  do  owe 
allegiance  to  the  other.  This  makes  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  concur  in  an  address 
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which  gives  the  administration  of  his  king- 
dom to  another.  We  are  Scottish,  not 
Englishmen.  The  king's  father  and  grand- 
father did  not  abdicate  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land even  by  quitting  their  native  country ; 
how  then  can  the  king  do  it  by  quitting 
England  only  ?  The  prince  asks  our  ad- 
vice : — my  advice  is,  that  we  should  address 
him  to  invite  the  king  to  return,  and  call  a 
free  parliament,  which  may  provide  in  a 
constitutional  way  for  the  security  of  our 
property,  liberty,  and  religion.  All  other 
ways  are  unconstitutional.  By  this  alone  the 
nation  can  avoid  present  and  prevent  future 
discord."  Although,  however,  there  were 
several  of  James's  most  zealous  friends  pre- 
sent, including  his  treasurer  the  earl  of 
Balcarras,  and  the  sanguinary  Claverhouse, 
whom  he  had  created  viscount  Dundee  (the 
last  Scottish  peer  created  by  James  before 
his  flight),  Arran's  motion  appeared  so  in- 
opportune, that  no  one  seconded  it,  and  it 
was  so  ill  taken  by  the  other  party,  the 
most  numerous  in  the  assembly,  that  sir 
Patrick  Hume  proposed  that,  before  further 
consideration  of  the  address,  they  should 
pass  a  resolution  that  this  motion  was 
derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  prince. 
This  proposal  was  calculated  to  give  con- 
siderable embarrassment,  for  James's  friends 
in  principle  approved  of  Arran's  motion, 
but  they  feared  that  if  any  opposition  to 
the  prince  were  shown  at  this  moment,  it 
would  only  give  him  an  excuse  for  sending 
troops  into  Scotland,  which  would  act  as  a 
check  upon  their  secret  designs;  but  the 
duke,  who  was  strongly  suspected  of  acting 
in  concert  with  his  son  on  this  occasion, 
urged  that  they  were  assembled  only  to 
give  their  advice  to  the  prince  of  Orange, 
and  that  they  had  no  ground  for  entering 
upon  the  discussion  of  a  motion  which  had 
not  even  been  seconded.  They  thereupon 
agreed  unanimously  to  an  address,  in  which 
they  thanked  the  prince  for  his  pious  and 
generous  undertaking,  and  offered  their 
humble  service  and  advice  to  his  highness, 
that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  affairs,  both  civil  and  military, 
the  disposal  of  all  the  public  revenues  and 
fortresses  of  Scotland,  and  do  everything 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom,  until  a  general  meeting  of  j 
the  estates,  which  he  was  requested  to  ap- 
point for  the  14th  of  March ;  and  they 
further  prayed  that  in  the  election  of  repre-  | 
sentatives,  none  who  were  protcstants  should 
i  be  excluded  from  legally  voting  or  be  dis- 
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qualified  to  be  returned  as  members.  The 
prince  received  this  address  graciously,  and 
intimated  his  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  the  assembly ;  but  by  a  clever 
stroke  of  policy  he  gave  his  friends  the 
start  of  their  opponents,  so  as  to  secure  for 
them  the  first  chance  of  influencing  the 
elections.  All  the  Scottish  leaders  in  London 
were  invited  to  remain  till  they  were  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  as  king,  when,  they 
would  receive  the  passports  necessary  for 
their  return.  The  king's  friends  accepted 
the  invitation  at  once,  kissed  his  hand,  and 
hurried  back  to  Scotland,  where  they  im- 
mediately busied  themselves  in  securing  the 
elections  in  favour  of  the  popular  party. 
The  adherents  of  James  were  embarrassed 
by  all  sorts  of  scruples.  Those  who  were 
in  London  were  unwilling  to  go  through  the 
proposed  introduction  to  William,  which 
they  considered  in  the  light  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  him  as  king ;  while  many  of 
their  friends  in  Scotland  on  whom  they 
calculated  as  representatives,  felt  a  reluc- 
tance to  serve  in  a  convention  called  by  a 
prince  whom  they  considered  as  a  usurper. 
These  scruples  were  only  silenced  by  secret 
commands  received  from  the  exiled  mon- 
arch, who  urged  upon  his  friends  to  lay 
aside  all  nice  points  of  conscience,  and 
labour  to  their  utmost  power  to  gain  for 
him  an  ascendance  in  the  meeting  of  estates. 
The  Jacobite  nobles  in  London  immediately 
kissed  the  new  king's  hand,  and  hurried 
back  to  Scotland,  but  they  had  lost  precious 
time  which  had  been  turned  greatly  to  their 
disadvantage. 

Balcarras  and  Dundee  were  among  the 
first  of  their  party  to  arrive  in  Edinburgh, 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  they  began 
immediately  to  agitate  and  intrigue  with  the 
utmost  zeal.  They  found  the  duke  of  Gordon 
capitulating  for  the  surrender  of  the  castle, 
and  actually  on  the  point  of  leaving  it,  but 
he  was  easily  persuaded  to  remain  until  it 
was  known  how  things  would  go  in  the  con- 
vention. In  England  the  revolution  had 
been  accomplished  by  a  coalition  of  whig 
and  tory ;  but  in  Scotland,  where  the  same 
distinctions  existed  under  different  names, 
there  was  wide  and  bitter  division  between 
the  presbyterians  and  the  episcopalians,  the 
latter,  who  now  saw  their  influence  shaken, 
attaching  themselves  in  general  to  the  cause 
of  king  James.  The  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  were  presbyterians  or  whigs,  and 
the  order  that  none  but  papists  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  voting,  and  that  the  elections  in 


;he  boroughs  should  be  conducted  by  the  un- 
lettered poll  of  the  freemen,   gave  them  a 
decided   majority,    which    the   tories    only 
loped   to   overcome    by   the   votes   of    the 
nobility  and    clergy.      They  had  recourse, 
moreover,  to  the  old  practice  of  intimida- 
tion;   and,  besides  having  the  garrison  of 
Edinburgh  castle  in  the  hands  of  a  governor 
devoted  to  king  James,  Dundee  introduced 
into  the  city  a  troop  of  threescore  horse 
who  had  deserted  and   returned   from  his 
regiment  in  England.     The  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton,  aware  of   these   proceedings,  brought 
some  of  his  armed  followers  into  the  capital 
to  protect  the  convention,  and  many  of  the 
Cameronians  also  came  privately  into  Edin- 
burgh, so  that  both  sides  seemed  to  have 
come  to  decide  the  contest   by  bloodshed 
rather  than  by  the  calmer  weapons  of  argu- 
ment.    An  incident  that  occurred  in  Eng- 
land tended  for  a  moment  to  give  courage 
to  king  James's  party.     A  large  body  of  the 
Scottish  regulars,  who  had    been  brought 
into  England  by  James,  were  quartered  at 
Ipswich,  and  William,  who  was  distrustful 
of  them,  had  ordered  that  they  should  be 
transported    to    Holland,    in   place   of   the 
Dutch   troops  in   whose   fidelity   he    could 
place  confidence,   and   whom  therefore   he 
wished  to  keep  near  his  person.     The  Scots 
mutinied,    declared   for   king   James,    and, 
having  disarmed  such  of   their  officers  as 
would  not  join  with  them,  marched  out  of 
Ipswich  with  colours  flying,  and  four  pieces 
of  cannon,   and  declared  that  they  would 
return  to  their  own  country  in  spite  of  all 
opposition.      But   the   whole   country   was 
hostile  to  them,  and  after  proceeding  a  short 
distance  they  found  themselves  without  pro- 
visions, while  the  bridges  were  broken  down 
and    the   roads   hardly   passable.      In   this 
dilemma  they  learnt  the  approach  of  four 
regiments  of   dragoons   sent   in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  they  returned  to  their  obedience 
and  consented  to  be  embarked  for  Holland. 
The  proceedings  which  followed  the  open- 
ing of  the  convention  on  the  14th  of  March, 
showed  at  once  the  ability  of  the  presby- 
terian   leaders,   and   the   rashness   of  their 
adversaries.    The  latter  were  secretly  ordered 
by  James  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
convention,    if  they   could   not   succeed  in 
influencing  it,  and  to  act  as  a  body  inde- 
pendent of  it.     The   first  trial  of  strength 
was  in  the  choice  of  a  president.     The  pres- 
byterians proposed  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
for  the  chair,  while  the  episcopalians  opposed 
to  him  the  marquis  of  Athol,  who,  after  he 
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had  succeeded  in  driving  out  his  rival  the 
earl  of  Perth,  had  turned  round  to  his  old 
principles,  and  now  acted  with  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  king.     The  presbyterians  car- 
ried their  point,  though  it  was  by  a  small 
majority,  and  Hamilton  was  elected  presi- 
dent, an  office  which  he  filled  with  great 
impartiality.     After  this  trial  of  strength, 
twenty  members  who  had  promised  to  vote 
with  the  tories,  deserted  to  their  opponent, 
whose  ranks  were  further   swelled   by  the 
decisions  on  contested  elections  and  double 
returns,   which   were   rather   numerous   on 
this  occasion,  and  were  mostly  decided  in 
favour  of  the  whigs,  who,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, had  contrived  that  the  committee 
for  their  examination  should  contain  a  ma- 
jority of  their  own  party.    The  ecclesiastics, 
also,  found  that  they  had  entirely  lost  their 
influence,  for,  while   the   barons   were   re- 
stored  to   their   privilege   of   voting   apart 
from  the  burghs,  the  spiritual  lords  were  no 
longer  suffered  to  vote  as  a  separate  state. 
The  parliament  thus  constituted,  sent  two 
noblemen,  the  earls  of  Lothian  and  Tvveedale, 
to  demand  from  the  duke  of  Gordon  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  castle.     The  duke, 
with  his  characteristic  weakness,  promised 
obedience;  but,  when  expostulated  with  by 
Dundee  and  Balcarras,  who  were  prepared 
to  adopt  the  most  violent  measures  for  the 
support  of  James's  cause,  Gordon  changed 
his  mind,  broke  his  promise,  and,  when  the 
messengers  of  parliament  came  to  receive 
the  castle,  he  offered  (a  suggestion  of  Dun- 
dee) to  give  them  security  for  keeping  the 
peace  while  the  castle  remained  in  his  hands. 
The  estates  then  sent  the  heralds  to  sum- 
mon him  as  a  papist  to  deliver  up  the  castle 
without    further    delay,    and   guards   were 
placed  in  all  the  avenues  to  stop  communi- 
cation with  him,  which  was  forbidden,   as 
with  a  traitor,  on  the  penalty  of  high  treason 
to  those  who  disobeyed.     Another  circum- 
stance now  showed  that  James's  friends  had 
entirely  failed  in  their  attempt  to  influence 
the  convention.     When  they  were  proceed- 
ing to  business,   it  was  announced  in  the 
convention  that  a  messenger  waited  at  the 
door  to  deliver  a  letter  from  king  James. 
When,  however,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
messenger,  some  of  the  late  king's  friends 
proposed    that   the   letter  should   be  read, 
Hamilton   rose    and   reminded   them   that 
they  were  met  together  by  the  authority  of 
the  prince  of  Orange,  from  whom  he  had  a 
letter   which   naturally    ought    to   be   read 
first,  especially  as  James's  letter  might  cou- 
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tain  an  order  to  dissolve  the  convention,  and 
the  prince's  would   not.     It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  prince's  letter  should  be 
read.     William  told  the  Scots  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  confidence  they  had  placed  in 
him  in  entrusting  him  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  kingdom  and  empowering  him  to 
call  that  convention,  and  that  it  now  rested 
with  themselves  to  settle  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  on  a  solid  basis,  which  he  hoped  they 
would  do  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  relieve 
the  people   from  their   long   troubles    and 
sufferings,  and  he  desired  that,  to  ensure  this 
desirable  end,  they  would  lay  aside  all  fac- 
tions and    animosities.     He   concluded   by 
recommending  a  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Before  the  estates  allowed  James's  letter  to 
be  read,  they  passed  an  act  declaring,  that 
nothing  contained  in  it  should  in  any  way 
affect  or  impede  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention  as  a  free  and  lawful  meeting,  and 
that  in  spite  of  any  commands  to  the  con- 
trary, it  should  remain  as  such  undissolved, 
until  the  protestant  religion  and  the  govern- 
ment, laws,  and  constitution  of  the  kingdom, 
had  been  settled  and  secured.     This  act  was 
signed   by  all  present,  including  Balcarras 
and  Dundee,  and  all  the  bishops.     James's 
letter  was  then  read.     It  was  countersigned 
by  lord  Melfort,  James's  secretary  of  state 
for  Scotland,   and   was,  under  the  circum- 
stances, singularly  ill-judged,  displaying  no 
abandonment    of    his   claims   to   arbitrary- 
power.  -  "  My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  said 
the  exiled  king,   "  Whereas  we  have  been 
informed   that   you,    the   peers   and  repre- 
sentatives of  shires  and  boroughs  of  that  our 
ancient  kingdom,  were  to  meet  together  at 
our  good  town  of  Edinburgh,  sometime  in 
this  instant,  March,  by  the  usurped  authority 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  we  think  fit  to  le't 
you   know,   that  as  we  have   at   all  times 
relied  upon  the  faithfulness  and  affection  of 
you,  our  ancient  people,  so  much  that  in  our 
greatest  misfortunes  heretofore  we  had  re- 
course to  your   assistance,    and   that   with 
good  success  to  our  affairs,  so  now  again  we 
require  of  you  to  support  our  royal  interest, 
expecting  from  you  what  becomes  loyal  and 
faithful  subjects,  generous  and  honest  men : 
That  you  will  neither  suffer  yourselves  to  be 
cajoled  nor  frightened  into  any  action  mis- 
becoming true-hearted  Scotsmen,  and  that, 
to  support  the  honour  of  the  nation,  you 
will  contemn  the  base  example  of  disloyal 
men,  and  eternize  your  names  by  a  loyalty 
suitable  to  the  many  professions  you  have 
made  to  us,  in  doing  whereof  you  will  choose 
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the  safest  part,  since  thereby  you  will  evite 
(avoid)  the  danger  you  must  needs  undergo, 
the   infamy  and  disgrace  you  must  bring 
upon  yourselves  in  this  world,  and  the  con- 
demnation due  to  the  rebellious  in  the  next. 
And  you  will  likewise  have  the  opportunity 
to  secure  to  yourselves  and  your  posterity 
the    gracious   promises    we   have    so   often 
made,  of  securing  your  religion,  laws,  pro- 
perties, liberties,  and  rights,  which  we  are 
still  resolved  to  perform  as  soon  as  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  meet  you  safely  in  a  parlia- 
ment of  that  our  ancient  kingdom.     In  the 
meantime  fear  not  to  declare  for  us  your 
lawful  sovereign,  who  will  not  fail  on  our 
part  to  give  you  such  speedy  and  powerful 
assistance,  as  shall  not  only  enable  you  to 
defend  yourselves  from  any  foreign  attempt, 
but  put  you  in  a  condition  to  assert  our 
right   against   our   enemies,  who  have  de- 
pressed the  same  by  the  blackest  of  usurpa- 
tions, as  the  most  unjust  as  well  as  most 
unnatural  of  attempts,  which  the  Almighty 
God  may  for  a  time   permit,  and   let   the 
wicked   prosper,   yet   the   end  must   bring 
confusion   upon  such  workers   of  iniquity. 
We   further   let   you    know,   that   we   will 
pardon   all   such   as   shall   return  to   their 
duty   before   the   last    day   of  this   month 
inclusive,  and  that  we  will  punish  with  the 
rigour  of  our  law  all  such  as  shall  stand  out 
in  rebellion  against  us  or  our  authority.    So 
not  doubting  that  you  will  declare  for  us, 
and  suppress  whatever  may  oppose  our  in- 
terest, and  that  you  will  send  some  of  your 
number  with  an  account  of  your  diligence 
and  posture  of  our  affairs  there,  we  bid  you 
heartily  farewell.     Given  on  board  the  St. 
Michael,   1st  of  March,  1689,  and  of  our 
reign  the  fifth  year." '   This  letter  met  with 
so   much  contempt,   that  it  was  not  even 
allowed  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes.   Next 
day,  a  general  meeting  of   James's  adhe- 
rents    was    held,     at    which    his    warrant 
was  produced,  authorising  them  to  disown 
the  present  convention,   and  giving  autho- 
rity to  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  with 
\Balcarras  and  Dundee,  to  hold  a  convention 
in  his  name  at  Stirling;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  this  order  should  be  carried  into  effect 
on  the  following  day.     But  all  the  chiefs  of 
this  party  did  not  possess  the  desperate  reck- 
lessness of  Dundee  or  Balcarras ;    for  the 
duke  of  Gordon  was  unwilling  to  break  up 
the  existing  convention  by  firing  upon  the 
city,  and  Athol  showed  himself  so  irresolute, 
that  the  departure  from  Edinburgh  to  Stir- 
ling was  deferred  a  day  longer.      Dundee 
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svas  annoyed  at  this  procrastination,  and  he 
appears  to  have  planned  a  ruse  to  hurry  his 
:ompanions  into  his  design ;  at  least  this  is 
the  only  light  in  which  we  can  easily  inter- 
pret his  proceedings.     The  day  on  which  he 
liad  proposed  to  start  for  Stirling,  he  pre- 
sented himself   before  the  convention  and 
declared  that  he  had  received  information 
of  a  design  to  assassinate  himself  and  sir 
George  Mackenzie.     The  latter  appears  to 
liave  been  under  no  apprehensions,  but  re- 
tained his  seat  quietly  in  the  convention, 
while    Dundee    hurried    away,    exclaiming 
against    the   indifference    with   which    the 
convention  treated  his  complaint,   and  re- 
paired to  the  house  where  his  party  was 
deliberating.      There,  with   the  same   vio- 
lence, he  protested  against  the  resolution 
of    his    friends   to   defer   the   enterprise   a 
single  day,  and,  in  spite  of  the  expostula- 
tions of  Balcarras,  he  immediately  set  out 
with  about  fifty  horsemen.     As  he  passed 
the  castle,  he  held  a  short  conference  with 
the  duke  of  Gordon  at  a  postern-gate,  and 
informed  him  of  the  plans  of  James's  friends, 
entreating  him  to  hold  the  castle  until  he 
should  be  relieved.     Meanwhile  the  atten- 
tion of  the  guards  who  watched  the  castle 
was  attracted,  and,  mistaking  the  accidental 
spectators  who  were  drawn  together  for  hia 
accomplices,  they  carried  to  the  convention 
an  exaggerated  account  of  Dundee's  num- 
bers.     The  meeting  became  alarmed,  and 
Hamilton,  remarking  that  it  was  high  time 
to  look  to  their  own  safety  when  their  ene- 
mies the  papists  were  openly  plotting  out- 
side, calculating  no  doubt  on  the  sympathy 
of  traitors  within  the  assembly,  suggested 
that  they  should  lock  the  doors  and  lay  the 
keys  on  the  table,  while  some  of  their  own 
number  should   be  sent   out   to   raise   the 
alarm  and  collect  together  the  well-affected. 
This  proposal  was  at  once  agreed  to,  and 
the  earl  of  Leven  was  sent  out  to  order  the 
drums  to  beat  to  call  the  citizens  to  arms. 
The  trained  bands  were  quickly  assembled, 
and  the  Cameronians  and  other  presbyte- 
rians  from  the  west  rushing  out  from  the 
cellars  and   houses  where  they  were  con- 
cealed, a  numerous  body  of  armed  men  was 
soon  got   together,   and   James's   partisans 
were  caught  as  in  a  trap.    Those  of  them  who 
were  in  the  convention  were  now  in  the 
utmost  terror ;  for  knowing  the  provocation 
which  had  been  given  to  the  "  mountain- 
men,"   and   entertaining   vague  notions   of 
their  savage  character,  they  looked  for  no- 
thing but  a  general  massacre,  and  agreed 
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to  everything  that  was  proposed  in  the  con- 
vention ;  which,  having  granted  a  warrant 
ordering  the  viscount  Dundee  to  appear 
before  them  at  their  next  meeting,  and 
another  for  seizing  all  saddle-horses,  ad- 
journed. Dundee's  plans  were  thus  en- 
tirely defeated,  for  he  reckoned  especially 
on  the  marquis  of  Athol,  who  was  to  bring 
his  Highlanders  to  their  assistance,  and  on 
the  earl  of  Mar,  who,  as  governor  of  Stir- 
ling castle,  was  to  deliver  up  to  them  that 
fortress.  Athol,  intimidated  by  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  convention,  relinquished  the 
design  altogether,  and  Mar  having  been  ar- 
rested on  his  way,  deserted  with  Annandale 
to  the  whigs.  Next  day,  the  convention 
took  more  energetic  steps  for  the  defence 
of  the  kingdom;  the  protestant  force  of 
the  country  was  summoned  to  be  ready  at 
the  first  call,  a  regiment  of  eight  hundred 
Camerouians  was  formed  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital  within  two  hours,  the  earl  of 
Argyle  (who  had  returned  and  taken  his 
seat,  though  his  attainder  had  not  yet  been 
reversed)  armed  three  hundred  highlanders, 
and  the  Scottish  regiments  under  general 
Mackay,  who  had  accompanied  William 
from  Holland  and  had  just  arrived  in 
Scotland,  were  quartered  in  Leith  and  the 
suburbs  of  the  capital.  Two  frigates  were 
at  the  same  time  appointed  to  cruise  in  the 
channel.  A  herald  was  dispatched  to  Lin- 
lithgow  to  command  Dundee  and  lord  Liv- 
ingstone, who  had  met  there,  to  surrender 
and  lay  down  their  arms;  and  the  provost 
of  Stirling  was  directed  to  arm  the  towns- 
men and  assist  the  garrison  in  intercepting 
those  noblemen,  if  they  retreated  towards 
the  north.  The  convention  was  thus  freed 
from  all  further  apprehension,  and  returned 
quietly  to  its  deliberations. 

The  convention,  thus  relieved   from  all 
contrary  influence,  proceeded  to  the  business 
for  which  it  was  more  especially  called  to- 
gether.    Having  approved  and  ratified  the 
address  delivered  to  the  prince  of  Orange 
by  the  Scottish  nobles  and  gentlemen  in 
London,  they  agreed  to  an  answer  to  his 
letter,  which  was  sent  to  court  by  lord  Ross. 
They  even  spoke  with  respect  of  his  pro- 
posal for  a  union,  and  afterwards  took  it 
into  consideration,  but  without  arriving  at 
any  result.     During  the  rather  long  supre-  I 
macy  of  arbitrary  power,  many  of  the  forms 
and  regulations  of  a  free   parliament    had  i 
been  almost  forgotten,  and  there  was  some  ; 
disagreement  as  to  the  way  ia  which  they  j 
should  proceed  to  consider  the  important 
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question  of  settling  the  government.  Com- 
mittees had  been  the  means  of  so  much 
abuse  during  the  late  reigns,  that  there 
was  a  strong  prejudice  against  referring  this 
important  matter  to  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment, yet,  when  it  was  proposed  to  bring 
the  question  at  once  before  the  whole  house, 
the  inconveniences  which  would  attend  such 
a  course  were  visible  to  almost  everybody. 
It  was  finally,  after  much  debate,  resolved, 
that  a  committee  of  twenty-four  should  be 
appointed,  to  consist  of  eight  noblemen, 
eight  barons,  and  eight  burgesses,  and  it 
was  a  strong  sign  of  public  feeling  that  on 
this  occasion  the  spiritual  estate  was  en- 
tirely set  aside.  This  committee,  when 
finally  constituted,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing individuals :  the  marquis  of  Athol,  the 
earls  of  Argyle,  Crawford,  Sutherland,  and 
Lothian,  the  viscount  Tarbet,  and  the  lords 
Cardross  and  Melville,  for  the  lords ;  Cock- 
burn  of  Ormiston,  sir  Patrick  Hume  of  Pol- 
wart,  sir  William  Scott  of  Harden,  the  laird 
of  Blair,  sir  James  Montgomery  of  Skil- 
morlie,  the  lairds  of  Grant  and  Pitliver,  and 
Thomas  Dunbar  of  Grange,  for  the  barons ; 
and,  on  the  part  of  the  burgesses,  sir  John 
Hall,  sir  John  Dalrymple,  sir  Charles  Halket, 
Mr.  William  Hamilton,  James  Fletcher, 
John  Anderson  (for  Glasgow),  and  Robert 
Smith  and  John  Muir  (for  Ayr.)  The  lord 
president  (Hamilton)  sat  as  a  supernumerary ; 
and,  to  supply  the  absence  of  the  marquis 
of  Athol  arid  viscount  Tarbet,  the  earls  of 
Annandale  and  Dundonald  were  afterwards 
added  to  the  committee.  After  due  delibe- 
ration, this  committee  presented  to  the 
estates,  on  the  4th  of  April,  a  report  which, 
after  undergoing  some  amendments,  was 
agreed  to  in  the  following  words  : — "  King 
James  the  Seventh,  being  a  professed  papist, 
did  assume  the  regal  power,  and  acted  as 
king,  without  ever  taking  the  oath  required 
by  law,  whereby  the  king,  at  his  access  to 
the  government,  is  obliged  to  swear  to  main- 
tain the  protestant  religion,  and  to  rule  the 
people  according  to  the  laudable  laws ;  and 
did,  by  the  advice  of  wicked  and  evil  coun- 
cillors, invade  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  change  it  from  a  legal 
limited  authority  to  an  arbitrary  despotic 
power;  and  in  a  public  proclamation  as- 
serted an  absolute  power  to  cause,  annul, 
and  disable  all  the  laws,  particularly  the  laws 
establishing  the  protestaut  religion ;  and 
did  exercise  that  power  to  the  subversion  of 
the  protestant  religion,  and  to  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  : 
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by  erecting  public  schools  and  societies  of 
the  Jesuits;  and  not  only  allowing  mass  to 
be  publicly  said,  but  also  converting  pro- 
testant  chapels  and  churches  to  public  mass- 
houses,  contrary  to  the  express  laws  against 
saying  and   hearing  of  mass;    by  allowing 
popish  books  to  be  printed  and  dispersed, 
by  a  gift  to  a  popish  printer,  designating  him 
printer  to  his  majesty's  household,  college, 
and  chapel,  contrary  to  the  laws ;  by  taking 
the   children  of   protestant   noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  sending  and  keeping  them  abroad 
to  be  bred  papists,  making  great  funds  and 
donations   to    popish   schools   and   colleges 
abroad,    bestowing    pensions   upon   priests, 
and  perverting  protestants  from  religion  by 
offers  of  places,  preferments,  and  pensions ; 
by  disarming  protestants,  while  at  the  same 
time    he    employed    papists    in    places   of 
greatest  trust,   civil  and  military,   such  as 
chancellors,    secretaries,   privy   councillors, 
and   lords    of    session,    thrusting    out   pro- 
testants to  make  room  for  papists,  and  en- 
trusting  the   forts   and   magazines   of   the 
kingdoms  in  their  hands;  by  imposing  oaths 
contrary  to  law ;  by  giving  gifts  or  grants 
for  exacting  money  without  consent  of  par- 
liament or  conventions  of  estates  ;  by  levy- 
ing or  keeping  on  foot  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,   without  consent  of  parlia- 
ment, which  army  did  exact  locality,  free 
and  dry  quarters;  by  employing  the  officers 
of  the  army  as  judges  through  the  king- 
dom, and  imposing  them  where  there  were 
heritable   jurisdictions,   by  whom  many  oi 
the   lieges  were  put  to  death,   summarily, 
without   legal    trial,   jury,    or   record ;    by 
using  inhuman  tortures,  without  any  evi- 
dence, and  in  ordinary  crimes ;  by  imposing 
exorbitant  fines  to  the  value  of  the  parties' 
estates,  exacting  extravagant  hail,  and  dis- 
posing of  fines  and  forfeitures,  before  any 
process  or  conviction ;  by  imprisoning  per- 
sons without  expressing  the  reason,  and  de- 
laying  to  put  them  to  trial;    by    causing 
pursue    and    forfeit   several    persons   upon 
stretches    of  old    and    obsolete   laws,   upon 
frivolous    small   pretences,   upon  lame   anc 
defective  probations,  as  particularly  the  late 
earl  of  Argyle,  to  the  scandal  and  reproach 
of  the  justice  of  the  nation ;  by  subverting 
the  right  of    the    royal  burghs,   the   thirc 
estate  of  parliament,  imposing  upon  them 
not  only   magistrates,   but    also  the   whole 
town  council  and  clerks,  contrary  to  their 
liberties  and  express  charters,  without  the 
pretence  either  of  sentence,  surrender,   or 
consent,  so  that  the  commissions  and   par 


laments  being  chosen  by  the  magistrates 
and  council,  the  king  might  in  effect  as  well 
nominate  that  entire  estate  of  parliament, 
and  many  of  the  magistrates  put  in  by  him 
were  avowed  papists,  and  the  burghs  forced 
o  pay  letters  for  imposing  these  illegal 
magistrates  and  council  upon  them ;  by 
sending  letters  to  the  chief  courts  of  jus- 
tice, not  only  ordering  the  judges  to  stop 
and  desist  sine  die  to  determine  causes,  but 
also  ordering  and  commanding  them  how  to 
proceed  in  cases  depending  before  them, 
contrary  to  the  express  laws,  by  changing 
;he  nature  of  the  judges'  gifts,  ad  vitam  aut 
culpam,  and  giving  them  commissions  ad 
bene  placitum,  to  dispose  them  to  compliance 
with  his  arbitrary  causes,  and  turning  them 
out  of  their  offices  when  they  did  not 
comply ;  and  particularly  those  who  in  par- 
liament opposed  the  abrogating  of  the  laws 
made  for  the  security  of  the  protestant  re- 
ligion ;  by  granting  personal  protection  for 
civil  debts  contrary  to  law,  notwithstanding 
the  representation  of  the  civil  court  in  the 
contrary; — the  estates  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  find  and  declare,  that  king  James 
the  Seventh  being  a  profest  papist  did 
assume  the  regal  power,  and  acted  as  king, 
without  ever  taking  the  oath  required  by 
law,  and  hath,  by  the  advice  of  evil  and 
wicked  councillors,  invaded  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  this  kingdom,  and  altered  it 
from  a  legal  limited  monarchy  to  an  arbi- 
trary despotic  power,  and  hath  exercised  the 
same,  to  the  subversion  of  the  protestant 
religion,  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  nation,  inverted  all  the  ends 
of  government ; — whereby  he  hath  fore- 
faulted  (forfeited]  the  right  to  the  crown, 
and  the  throne  is  become  vacant." 

After  this  important  act  had  been  com- 
pleted, the  parliament  proceeded  to  provide 
for  the  future,  and  to  define  and  assert,  in 
an  act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  country,  and  the  limits 
of  the  royal  authority.  As  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  freedom  of  the  burghs  was  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  crown  during  the  last 
reign,  they  declared  the  right  of  the  bur- 
gesses to  'elect  their  own  magistrates,  and 
made  temporary  regulations  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  elections  should  be  conducted. 
They  also  declared,  among  other  things, 
"  that  prelacy  and  the  superiority  of  any 
office  in  the  church  above  presbyters  is  and 
hath  been  a  great  and  insupportable  griev- 
ance and  trouble  to  this  nation,  and  con- 
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trary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of 
the  people  ever  since  the  reformation  (they 
having  reformed  from  popery  by  presbyters), 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  abolished ;  that 
it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  subjects 
to  petition  the  king,  and  that  all  imprison- 
ments or  prosecution  for  such  petitioning 
are  contrary  to  law;  that  it  is  the  right 
and  privilege  of  the  subjects  to  protest  for 
remedy  of  law  to  the  king  and  parliament 
against  sentences  pronounced  by  the  lords 
of  session,  provided  the  same  do  not  stop 
the  execution  of  these  sentences;  that  for 
redress  of  all  grievances,  and  for  the  mend- 
ing, strengthening,  and  preserving  of  the 
laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  frequently 
called  and  allowed  to  sit,  and  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  debate  secured  to  the  mem- 
bers." All  these  claims  were  embodied  in 
a  document  entitled  the  /'  Declaration  of 
the  estates  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  in 
the  conclusion  of  which,  after  rehearsing 
all  the  grievances  they  had  undergone  and 
the  rights  they  asserted,  they  said,  "they 
do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and 
sundry  the  premises  as  their  undoubted 
right  and  liberties,  and  that  no  declara- 
tions, doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  people,  in  any  of  the  said 
premises,  ought  in  anyways  to  be  drawn 
hereafter  in  consequence  or  example,  but 
that  all  forefaulters,  fines,  loss  of  office, 
tortures,  and  rigorous  executions  be  con- 
sidered, and  the  parties  leased  be  redeemed." 
With  these  conditions,  the  crown  was  offered 
to  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  during 
their  lives,  and,  after  the  death  of  either,  to 
the  one  who  survived,  the  sole  exercise  of 
the  regal  power  to  be  in  the  king,  during 
their  joint  lives.  After  them,  the  crown 
was  to  descend  first  to  the  heirs  of  the 
queen's  body,  .which  failing,  to  the  princess 
Anne  of  Denmark,  and  heirs  of  her  body, 
and  after  them  to  the  children  of  the  king 
by  any  other  marriage.  All  protestaut  sub- 
jects were  only  to  be  required  to  take  the 
simple  oath  of  allegiance — "  I  do  sincerely 
promise  and  swear  that  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  allegiance  to  their  majesties 
king  William  and  queen  Mary,  so  help  me 
God !"  These  matters  being  settled,  the 
king  and  queen  were  proclaimed  at  the 
high-cross  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  llth  of 
April,  the  day  of  their  coronation  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  joy  at  the  delivery  of  the 
country  was  as  warm  as  it  was  general. 

One   of   the    leading   members   of    each 
estate,  the  earl  of  Argvle,  sir  James  Mont- 
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j  gomery,  and  sir  John  Dalrymple,  were  im- 
j  mediately  dispatched  to  London  with  a  re- 
i  port  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention, 
and  the  deed  of  settlement  of  the  crown. 
They  were  commissioned  to  request  that 
the  convention  might  be  turned  into  a  par- 
liament, and  to  represent  certain  grievances 
which  were  not  included  in  the  declaration, 
which  they  wished  to  be  remedied.  When 
the  commissioners  arrived  in  London,  they 
were  joined  by  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry  there,  who  accompanied  them  to 
Whitehall,  where  the  king  and  queen  re- 
ceived them  in  state  in  the  banqueting- 
house.  Argyle,  as  spokesman,  addressed 
the  king  in  the  following  terms  : — "  It  can- 
not be  unknown  to  your  majesty,"  he  said, 
"  in  how  sad  and  deplorable  a  condition  the 
kingdom  of  Scotland  was  not  many  months 
ago ;  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  subject 
quite  destroyed,  our  religion  exposed  and 
laid  open  to  be  ruined,  by  the  treachery 
of  our  clergy,  as  well  as  by  the  compliance 
of  our  rulers ;  and  so  far  had  their  popish 
and  arbitrary  designs  succeeded,  that  we 
were  well  nigh  past  all  hopes  of  recovery, 
when  it  pleased  God  to  raise  up  your  ma- 
jesty to  be  the  glorious  instrument  of  re- 
trieving our  religion,  liberty,  and  property, 
from  the  brink  of  ruin.  It  is  from  the 
grateful  and  dutiful  sense  of  this  unexpected 
delivery,  as  from  the  respect  due  to  the 
blood  of  their  ancient  monarchs,  that  the 
estates  of  Scotland  have  commissioned  us 
to  make  a  humble  tender  to  your  majesty 
and  your  royal  consort,  of  that  crown  and 
kingdom,  with  the  firm  persuasion  of  this 
rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  the  care  of  their 
religion,  liberty,  and  property,  could  no- 
where be  so  well  lodged  as  in  the  hands  of 
your  majesties."  After  the  commissioners 
had  produced  their  credentials,  the  king  re- 
plied to  them,  "  that  in  his  expedition  he 
had  a  particular  regard  for  Scotland,  and 
had  emitted  a  declaration  for  that  kingdom, 
as  well  as  England,  which  he  would  make 
effectual  to  them;  that  he  took  it  kindly 
that  Scotland  had  expressed  so  much  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  should  testify  his  sense 
of  it  by  promoting  everything  that  conduced 
to  the  interest  of  that  kingdom,  and  would 
readily  concur  in  every  measure  to  redress 
their  grievances  and  prevent  their  return.'" 
The  earl  of  Argyle  next  read  the  coronation 
oath,  which  the  king  and  queen  took 
solemnly,  both  of  them  repeating  each 
article  as  he  read  it,  in  the  following 
words  : — "  We,  William  and  Mary,  king 
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and  queen  of  Scotland,  faithfully  promise 
and  swear  by  this  our  solemn  oath,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  eternal  God,  that  during  the 
whole  course  of  our  lives  we  will  serve  the 
same  eternal  God  to  the  uttermost  of  our 
power,  according  as  he  has  required  in  his 
most  holy  word  revealed  and  contained  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  according 
to  the  same  word  shall  maintain  the  true 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  preaching  of 
his  holy  word,  and  the  due  and  right  minis- 
tration of  the  sacraments  now  received  and 
preached  within  the  realm  of  Scotland; 
and  shall  abolish  and  gainstand  all  false 
religion  contrary  to  the  same,  and  shall  rule 
the  people  committed  to  our  charge  accord- 
ing to  the  will  and  command  of  God  re- 
vealed in  his  above  said  word,  and  according 
to  the  loveable  laws  and  constitutions  re- 
ceived in  this  realm  no  ways  repugnant  to 
the  said  word  of  the  eternal  God ;  and  shall 
procure,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  to  the 
kirk  of  God  and  whole  Christian  people 
true  and  perfect  peace  in  all  time  coming ; 
that  we  shall  preserve  and  keep  inviolated 
the  rights  and  rents,  with  all  just  privileges, 
of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  neither  shall  we 
transfer  nor  alienate  the  same ;  that  we 


shall  forbid  and  repress,  in  all  estates  and 
degrees,  reif  (robbery],  oppression,  and  all 
kinds  of  wrong  ;  and  we  shall  command  and 
procure  that  justice  and  equity,  in  all  judg- 
ments, be  kept  to  all  persons  without  ex- 
ception, as  the  Lord  and  father  of  all 
mercies  shall  be  merciful  to  us ;  and  we 
shall  be  careful  to  root  out  all  heretics  and 
enemies  to  the  true  worship  of  God,  that 
shall  be  convicted  by  the  true  kirk  of  God 
of  the  aforesaid  crimes,  out  of  our  lands  and 
empire  of  Scotland.  And  we  faithfully 
affirm  the  things  above  written  by  our 
solemn  oath."  The  king  hesitated  at  the 
last  clause,  relating  to  the  rooting  out  of 
heretics,  declaring  that  he  was  not  willing 
to  bind  himself  to  be  a  persecutor ;  but  on 
being  assured  that  neither  the  oath  nor  the 
law  of  Scotland  admitted  of  such  an  in- 
terpretation, he  replied,  "  then  in  that  sense 
alone  I  take  it,"  and  completed  the  obliga- 
tion between  him  and  his  people. 

Thus  was  completed  a  revolution  which 
was  extraordinary  for  the  suddenness  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  fabric  of  arbitrary 
power  which  it  had  taken  so  many  years 
and  so  much  labour  to  build,  was  thrown  to 
the  ground. 
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other  methods  of  defence  that  could  imme- 
diately be  carried  into  effect,  were  adopted. 
A  supply  of  ammunition  was  at  the  same 
time  sent  to  Londonderry,  then  in  expecta- 
tion of  being  besieged  by  the  catholics, 
which,  by  its  gallant  and  successful  defence, 
did  more  to  hinder  an  invasion  of  Scotland 
from  that  quarter  than  any  amount  of  de- 
fence that  could  at  that  moment  have  been 
collected  on  her  shores.  On  the  eastern 
coast,  the  strong  fortress  of  Dunnottar  was 
ordered  to  be  placed  in  an  efficient  state  of 
defence.  Mackay  was  furnished  with  car- 
riages for  the  transport  of  his  troops,  and 
with  guns  and  ammunition,  to  be  ready  to 
act  against  the  Highlanders  or  against 
foreign  enemies.  As  Balcarras  and  Dundee 
had  not  yet  committed  an  overt  act  of  rebel- 
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ALTHOUGH  the  protestant  party  had  gained 
an  immense,  and  indeed  a  decisive,  advan- 
tage by  the  error  of  James's  partisans  in 
abandoning  the  convention,  there  remained 
yet  much  to  do  to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
country.  Two  dangers  presented  them- 
selves, against  which  it  was  necessary  to 
make  immediate  provision,  the  insurrection 
of  the  Highlanders  under  viscount  Dundee, 
and  the  landing  of  troops  from  Ireland, 
where  the  deposed  monarch  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  catholics.  The 
conduct  of  the  government,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, was  distinguished  by  energy 
and  promptitude.  To  secure  the  country 
against  invasion,  a  garrison  was  placed  in 
the  isle  of  Arran,  an  embargo  was  placed  on 
all  the  shipping  on  the  west  coast,  and  all 
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lion,  no  direct  proceedings  had  been  taken 
against  them,  but    an    accident  which    oc- 
curred at  this  moment  placed  them  both  in 
different  position.     A  messenger  of  the 
name  of  Brady  was  sent  to  lord  Balcarras 
from  king  James,  who  was  now  in  Ireland, 
to   inform   him   that   he  had   prepared  an 
army  of  five  thousand  foot  and  three  hun- 
dred horse  for   the  war   in    Scotland,  and 
desiring  that  no  enterprise  should  be  under- 
taken there  before  their  arrival.     This  mes- 
senger had  incautiously  told  his  secret  to 
one  who  was  employed  to  watch  over  the 
intercourse  between  James  and  his  friends, 
and  on  his  information  Brady  was  seized, 
and  not  only  gave  up  the  papers  of  which  he 
was  the  bearer,  but  disclosed  the  key  to  the 
cipher  in  which  some  of  them  were  written, 
and  confessed  all  he  knew  about  the  matter. 
These  letters,  some  of  which  were  private 
communications  from  lord  Melfort,  were  filled 
not  only  with  promises  of  assistance   and 
reward    to    James's    adherents,    but    with 
threats  of  exemplary  vengeance  against  the 
men  of  the  revolution  and  those  who  sup- 
ported the  new  government.     As  the  latter 
felt   that   they  were   each    aimed    at   indi- 
vidually, they  became  more  decided  in  the 
course   they   were    pursuing.      The   letters 
were    read    in   the   convention,    and    then 
printed   and   widely  distributed,    and   they 
contributed   greatly  to  injure  the  cause  of 
the  fallen  king.     An  attempt  was  made  to 
disavow  them,  but  in  vain,  as  their  authen- 
ticity did  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 

The  convention,  now  issued  a  warrant  for 
the  arrest  of  Balcarras  and  Dundee,  and  the 
former  was  taken,  but  Dundee  escaped  to  the 
highlands,  and,  being  taken  by  surprise  be- 
fore his  plans  were  completed,  he  tried  to 
gain  time  by  expostulating  and  negotiating. 
After  leaving  Edinburgh,  he  had  remained 
about  a  fortnight  in  his  own  house,  witli  a 
guard  of  fifty  horse.  When  the  discovery  of 
his  designs  compelled  him  to  action,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Inverness,  a  town  which  held  for 
the  king,  and  contained  stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, but  which  was  invested  by  the  Mac- 
donalds  of  Keppoch.  "  They"— Dundee's 
men — "  plundered  M'Intosh's  lands  and  the 
neighbourhood;  which  M'Intosh,  in  a  man- 
ner deserved,  because  the  viscount  had  writ- 
ten twice  to  him,  to  declare  for  -the  king 
(James),  and  had  got  no  return.  The  laird 
of  Kilravock,  with  three  hundred  men,  was 
on  one  side  of  Keppoch,  and  the  town  o) 
Inverness  in  arms  on  the  other.  The  viscount 
sent  to  Kilravock  to  know  his  design.  He 
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professed  loyalty,  and  so  was  allowed  to  guard 
his  country.     The  magistrates  of  Inverness 
came  and  informed  him  (Dundee)  that  Kep- 
poch had  forced  them  to  promise  him  four 
thousand    marks.     My   lord    Dundee   told 
them  that  Keppoch  had  no  warrant  from  him 
to  be  in  arms,  much  less  to  plunder,  but  that 
necessity  had  forced  him  out ;  and  told,  '  he 
would  give  his  bond  that,  at  the  king's  re- 
turn  (since  they  had  not   yet  declared  the 
prince  of  Orange  king)    they  should  have 
their  money  repaid  them.'     After  which  he 
desired  Keppoch  to  march  his  men  with  him, 
and  he  would  go  and  engage  Mackay.     But 
the  men,  partly  the  Camerons,    said  they 
could  not  without  the  consent  of  their  master ; 
but  the  truth  was,  they  were  loaded  with 
spoil,  and  neither  they  nor  their  leader  had 
anything  else  in  head ;  so  they  went  home, 
plundering    on    the    way.       The    viscount 
marched  to  Glengairie,  and  so  into  Badenoch, 
where  considering  the  season  was  advanced 
;owards  the  8th  of  May,  and  the  grass  begun 
o  appear,  and  having  found  the  disposition 
of  the  low  countries  for  the  king,  and  received 
etters  from  most  of  the  chiefs  of  clans  of 
their  readiness,  and  being  informed  of  the 
substance  of  brevettes,  letters,  and  commis- 
sions, and  finding  that  Mackay  was  endea- 
vouring to  raise  Highlanders  and  others,  for 
to  ruin  and  suppress  the  king's  faithful  sub- 
jects, before  the  estate  of  his  affairs  in  Ire- 
land would  allow  him  to  come  to  their  relief, 
the  said  viscount  resolved  to  appoint  a  gen- 
eral rendezvous,  which  accordingly  he  did, 
to  be  the  18th  of  May,  in  Lochaber,  and 
acquainted  all  chiefs  of  clans;   and  in  the 
meantime  Mackay  being   at  Inverness,  he 
took  occasion  to  slip  down  through  Athol  to 
St.  Johnston  (Perth),  where  he  surprised  the 
laird  of  Blair,    seized   him,    his  lieutenant 
Pogue  of  that  ilk,  trumpet,  standard,  and  all 
the  troopers  that  were  in  the  town,  with  two 
lieutenants  of  Mackay's,  and  two  or  three 
officers  of  the  new  levies,  most  of  which  are 
sent  to  an  island  of  the  M'Leans,  which  is 
said  to  be  like  the  Bass.     After  which  he 
wen-t  to  Dundee,  thinking  to  gain  the  two 
troops  of  Scotch  dragoons;    but  could  not 
prevail,  because  of  captain  Balfour,  who  com- 
manded them ;  yet  he  forced  them  to  leave 
Dundee,  but  could  do  no  more,  because  the 
town  was  in  rebellion  (i.e.,  opposed  to  king 
James),    and   the   streets    barricaded.     He 
caused  seize  the  drums  and  baggage  of  the 
laird  of  Drum,  and  others  of  the  earl  of  Mar's 
officers,  and  chased  the  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  might  have  seized  whole  companies,  but 
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was  not  at  the  pains;  yet  frightened  and 
scattered  them,  so  that  they  have  not  been 
heard  of  since.  After  which,  having  seized 
three  hundred  pounds  of  cess  and  excise,  the 
lord  viscount  took  his  march  through  Athol 
and  Rannoch,  up  to  Lochaber,  to  keep  the 
diet  of  the  rendezvous.  Glengairie  kept  the 
day  punctually  with  between  two  and  three 
hundred  men  (who  on  all  occasions  shows 
himself  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  sense,  and 
integrity.)  Next  came  a  very  honest  gentle- 
man, the  laird  of  Morer,  commanding  all  the 
captain  of  clan  Ronald's  men  on  the  main- 
land, near  two  hundred.  Next  came  Appin 
and  Glenco,  towards  two  hundred.  Sir 
Donald  M'Donald  was  expected,  but  was  not 
ready ;  M'Lean  gave  account  that  he  was  just 
coming ;  and,  after  having  made  the  viscount 
stay  six  days,  sir  Alexander  M'Lean,  hearing 
Ins  friends  were  in  difficulties,  sailed  away  to 
Kintyre,  with  his  men  and  a  hundred  of 
M'Lean's.  At  the  same  time  M'Lean  fell 
sick.  Lochiel  came  with  six  hundred  men, 
Keppoch  with  two  hundred,  with  which  the 
viscount  marched  into  Badenoch  in  haste, 
hearing  that  colonel  Ramsay  was  coming 
that  way,  with  seven  hundred  foot,  to  join 
Mackay  at  Inverness ;  and,  accordingly, 
Ramsay,  having  marched  from  Edinburgh 
to  St.  Johnston  (Perth),  and  near  forty 
miles  up  towards  Ruthven  in  Badenoch, 
but,  upon  different  news  of  my  lord  Dun- 
dee's coming,  went  back  and  fore  in  the 
hall  a  whole  night.  In  the  end,  he  went 
back  in  great  confusion  to  St.  Johnston. 
Several  of  his  men  deserted.  The  Athol 
men  got  together ;  and,  by  the  prudence  of 
the  gentry,  with  great  difficulty  were  hin- 
dered from  falling  on  them.  Ramsay  posted 
to  Edinburgh,  and  got  commission  of  fire 
and  sword  against  Athol.  About  this  time 
account  was  brought  to  Dundee,  that 
Mackay  was  within  four  miles  of  him,  with 
great  numbers  of  highlanders,  Grant's  men, 
M'Intosh's,  Balnagown's,  Rae's,  Strathra- 
ver's,  and  Monroe's,  besides  the  standing 
troops.  On  which  he  caused  draw  out  all 
the  men,  and  bid  them  be  gaining  towards 
a  very  strong  ground,  and  sent  out  a  party 
immediately  to  view  the  enemy,  following 
it  himself;  having  left  orders  with  Lochiel, 
that  the  body  should  not  go  above  half  a 
mile  back.  However,  when  he  returned,  he 
understood  that  Mackay  had  almost  no 
highlanders,  and  was  not  there  to  fight,  but 
to  meet  Ramsay.  He  found  that  all  the 
troops  had  marched  four  miles  back.  How- 
ever he  made  all  haste  to  march  to  engage 


Mackay ;  but,  before  he  could  come  to  the 
place,  Mackay  was  so  far  gone  that  he  could 
not  be  overtaken;  and,  being  informed 
there  that  sir  Donald  and  M'Lean  were  yet 
to  join,  thought  fit  to  wait,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  blocked  up  the  castle  of  Ruth- 
ven, where  Mackay  had  put  fifty  of  Grant's 
men  in  garrison.  After  some  days,  the 
castle,  wanting  provisions,  surrendered; 
which  being  burnt,  and  last  hope  of  M'Lean, 
and  fear  of  Ramsay,  my  lord  resolved  to 
engage  Mackay.  But,  so  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  march  towards  him,  he  dislodged  in 
the  night.  The  viscount  pursued  him  four 
days,  and,  by  an  unexpected  way,  came  in 
sight  of  him  au  hour  before  the  sunset,  and 
pursued  them  so  close  that  parties  of  the 
highlanders  were  within  shot  of  the  rear- 
guard, close  to  the  main  body,  and  night 
came  on ;  save  which,  nothing  could  have 
saved  them  in  all  human  probability.  The 
ground  was  dangerous,  and  the  march  had 
been  long ;  so  that  the  viscount,  thought  not 
fit  to  follow  further,  being  within  three 
miles  of  Strathbogie,  a  plain  country,  where 
the  horse  and  dragoons  had  too  much  ad- 
vantage of  the  highlanders.  The  next 
morning,  hearing  Mackay  had  marched  ten 
miles  before  he  halted,  the  viscount  lay  still 
all  that  day.  But,  being  after  informed 
that  sir  James  Lesley,  with  his  regiment  of 
foot,  and  another  regiment  of  dragoons,  had 
joined  Mackay,  and  the  officers  of  the  Scotch 
dragoons  having  sent  to  acquaint  the  vis- 
count that  there  was  very  bad  news  come  of 
the  duke  of  Berwick's  being  prisoner,  and 
of  a  party's  being  beat  back  that  had  endea- 
voured to  land  in  Scotland,  and  that  they 
were  so  surrounded  with  English  horse  and 
dragoons,  that  if  there  was  any  engagement 
they  could  not  shun  to  fight,  and  therefore 
begged  that  he  would  go  out  of  the  way  for 
a  time,  till  better  news  should  come ;  on  all 
which  the  viscount  thought  fit  to  return  to 
Badenoch.  Most  of  my  lord  Dunfermline's 
people,  save  himself  (who  continued  still 
very  fixed),  and  the  duke  of  Gordon's  horse- 
men, being  wearied  and  near  their  own 
houses,  went  home  without  leave;  the  high- 
landers,  thinking  themselves  masters,  grew 
very  disorderly,  and  plundered  without  dis- 
tinction wherever  they  came.  The  viscount 
fell  sick,  which  gave  boldness  to  the  dis- 
orde-.'ly,  and  disheartened  others.  The  first 
day  he  rnarohcd  back  he  made  a  long  march. 
Mackay  dent  a  party  of  horse,  who  seized 
some  of  the  duke  of  Gordon's  gentlemen 
that  \veut  off,  and  some  of  the  plundering 
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stragglers,  bat  never  came  in  sight  of  the 
rear-guard.  The  next  two  days,  the  vis- 
count did  not  march  six  days  in  all,  and 
Mackay's  foot  came  not  within  ten  miles 
of  his;  but,  in  the  evening  of  the  last 
day  he  sent  up  a  party  of  two  hundred 
horse  and  dragoons,  who,  led  on  by 
Grant,  were  brought  upon  a  party  of  the 
M'Leans  scattered  a  mile  asunder  seek- 
ing meal.  The  horse  came  up  upon  them 
at  full  gallop.  Having  got  some  advertise- 
ment, about  one  hundred  of  them  got  to- 
gether, and  finding  themselves  on  a  plain, 
they  ran  near  half  a  mile,  till  they  gained 
the  foot  of  a  hill,  where  they  stood  and 
fired  upon  the  enemy,  who,  in  the  disorder, 

j  having  killed  two  or  three,  and  seized  their 
baggage,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  knock  them  all  down,  so  got  above 
them,  and  surrounded  them;  which  the 
M'Leans  perceiving,  threw  by  their  guns, 

|  drew  their  swords,  attacked  the  enemy 
boldly,  killed  the  English  officers  that  com- 
manded and  eleven  more,  wounded  many, 
and  forced  the  rest  to  retire.  Night  being 
then  come,  the  scattered  M'Leans  joined 
the  rest.  My  lord  Dundee  marching  to- 
wards them  the  next  morning  early,  met 
Lochbury  and  all  his  party,  who  had  not 
lost  above  four  of  his  men,  and  the  baggage 
and  two  old  men  and  boys  who  were  with 
it.  Then  the  lord  Dundee  marched  to 
Ruthven  in  Badenoch,  where  he  learned 
that  Ramsay  had  come  back  with  eleven 
hundred  foot,  and  one  hundred  horse  had 
passed  to  Inverness ;  that  my  lord  Murray 
had  come  up  to  Athol,  had  brought  these 
men  together,  and  saw  Ramsay  safe  through. 
The  next  day  the  viscount  was  further  in- 
formed that  Ramsay  and  Mackay  were 
joined  and  marching  towards  him,  and  that 
there  was  come  to  St.  Johnston  my  lord 
Angus's  regiment  and  other  new  troops, 
and  to  Dumblain  more  of  that  kind;  he 
was  resolved  to  go  to  Rannoch  and  strong 
ground  near  the  low  countries,  but  finding 
that  the  Lochaber  men  were  going  away 
every  night  by  forties  and  fifties,  with  droves 
of  cattle,  and  finding  all  the  rest  laden  with 
plunder  of  Grant's  land,  and  others  would 
needs  go  home,  gave  way  to  it  and  came 
into  Lochaber  with  them ;  dispersed  them 
all  to  their  respective  houses,  with  orders 
to  be  ready  within  a  few  days  if  the  enemy 
pursued,  if  not,  to  lay  still  till  further 
orders;  and  in  the  meantime  sent  adver- 
tisement to  M'Lean,  sir  Donald,  the  captain 
of  clan  Ronald,  and  M'Leod,  to  make 
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ready  against*  the  rendezvous,  who  had  not 
yet  come  forth.  It  is  believed  Mackay  was 
very  glad  of  this  occasion,  his  horse  being 
extremely  wearied,  and  so  retired  to  Inver- 
ness, where,  on  suspicion  of  correspondence, 
he  seized  eight  officers  of  the  Scotch  dragoons, 
and  sent  them  prisoners  to  Edinburgh  with 
a  guard  of  three  hundred  English  horse. 
The  rest  of  the  horse  and  dragoons  are 
quartered  in  the  adjacent  places  for  the 
conveniency  of  grass.  Ramsay  with  seven 
hundred  foot  is  sent  to  Elgin,  who  sum- 
moned Gordon  castle  to  surrender;  upon 
which  Mr.  Dunbar  and  those  that  were 
with  him  immediately  deserted  the  place. 
There  were  several  hundred  bolls  of  meal 
there,  as  well  as  at  Strathbogie.  Mackay, 
in  the  meantime,  is  causing  seize  all  the 
meal  in  the  low  countries,  and  gives  it  to 
the  soldiers'  landladies  instead  of  ready 
money,  for  it  is  believed  they  have  not  got 
great  abundance  of  it.  My  lord  Dundee 
hath  continued  in  Lochaber,  guarded  only 
by  two  hundred  commanded  by  sir  Alex- 
ander M'Lean ;  but  being  in  the  heart  of 
Glengairie  and  Lochiel's  lands,  he  thinks 
himself  secure  enough,  though  he  had  not, 
as  he  has,  the  captain  of  clan  Ronald  with 
six  hundred  men  within  ten  miles  of  him, 
and  M'Lean,  sir  Donald,  and  M'Leod, 
marching  towards  him ;  so  that  he  can 
march  with  near  four  thousand,  or  refresh 
in  safety  till  such  time  as  the  state  of  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  may  allow  the  king  to 
send  forces  to  his  relief." 

Such  is  the  minute  recapitulation  of  Dun- 
dee's movements,  as  given  in  the  report  of 
one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans,  who,  how- 
ever, was  either  ignorant  of,  or  concealed, 
their  real  motives.  From  the  first,  Dundee 
had  been  obliged  to  keep  the  hills,  unable 
to  cope  with  Mackay's  numerous  cavalry  in 
the  plains.  His  success  in  surprising  the 
laird  of  Blair,  encouraged  him  to  attempt 
some  other  similar  enterprises,  but  he  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  the  town  of  Dundee,  and 
lord  Rollo,  who  was  raising  a  force  in  Angus, 
avoided  the  fate  of  Blair  by  retiring  into  a 
place  of  safety  before  the  viscount  could 
reach  him.  At  the  rendezvous  in  Lochaber, 
Dundee  found  himself  at  the  head  of  about 
two  thousand  highlanders.  But  Mackay 
had  formed  a  plan  for  surrounding  him,  and 
it  was  with  this  object  that  colonel  Ramsay, 
sent  with  reinforcements  from  the  south, 
was  ordered  to  march  through  Athol  with 
a  detachment  of  twelve  hundred  men. 
Dundee,  however,  had  intercepted  two  of 
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Ramsay's  expresses,  and  thus  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  designs,  determined  to 
intercept  him  in  his  march,  and  attack  him 
with  his  whole  force,  before  he  could  form 
a  junction  with  general  Mackay.  Ramsay, 
fortunately,  had  received  timely  information 
of  his  movements,  and,  aware  of  his  supe- 
riority in  numbers,  effected  his  retreat. 
Mackay,  thus  disappointed  of  his  reinforce- 
ments, was  obliged  by  the  circumstance  of 
his  force  consisting  chiefly  of  cavalry,  to 
keep  to  the  plain.  It  was  in  the  hope  of 
provoking  him  to  risk  himself  in  the  moun- 
tains, that  Dundee  attacked  and  burnt  the 
castle  of  Ruthveu.  But  Mackay  had  an- 
other, and  a  still  more  formidable,  difficulty 
to  contend  with.  Some  of  his  best  dis- 
ciplined troops,  composed  of  Scots  who  had 
served  king  James,  were  disaffected  to  the 
cause,  and  held  secret  correspondence  with 
the  enemy ;  and  one  regiment  in  particular, 
Dunmore's  dragoons,  had  sent  Dundee  the 
assurance  that  they  would  desert  to  him  if 
he  would  give  them  the  opportunity.  It 
was  under  this  assurance,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  this  opportunity,  that  Dundee 
marched  against  Mackay  with  the  design  of 
engaging  him.  The  latter,  however,  re- 
ceived intimation  of  his  danger  by  captain 
Forbes,  who  had  been  made  a  prisoner  at 
Ruthven,  and  stealing  a  march  during  the 
night,  disappointed  Dundee  of  his  object. 
Thus  defeated,  Dundee  made  a  forced  march 
through  Glenlivet  and  Strathdon,  in  the 
hope  of  intercepting  his  opponent ;  but 
Mackay  again  gained  intelligence  of  his 
movements,  and  out-manoeuvred  him  in 
another  night's  march,  placing  his  army 
out  of  reach  of  danger  on  the  plain.  Dun- 
dee, in  his  exasperation,  allowed  his  high- 
landers  to  plunder  indiscriminately,  until 
driven  again  into  the  wilds  by  the  approach 
of  Mackay  with  reinforcements  on  whose 
fidelity  he  could  depend,  when  the  high- 
landers  deserted  their  leader  to  hurry  home 
with  their  spoils. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  king's  cause 
in  Scotland  received  a  serious  blow  in  the 
surrender  of  Edinburgh  castle.  The  duke 
of  Gordon,  after  his  interview  with  Dundee, 
declared  his  resolution  of  holding  that  im- 
portant fortress  for  king  James,  and  further 
provoked  the  convention  by  celebrating  the 
news  of  James's  landing  in  Ireland  with 
bonfires  and  other  such  signs  of  joy.  At 
first  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
establish  a  close  blockade,  and  reduce  the 
garrison  by  famine,  as  they  were  known  to 
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be  not  well  provisioned ;  but,  on  general 
Mackay's  departure  for  the  north,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  carry  on  the  siege  more 
vigorously,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  speedy 
surrender  of  the  fortress.  At  ten  o'clock  at 
night  on  the  19th  of  May,  the  batteries  of 
the  besiegers  began  to  play  on  the  castle, 
and  continued  at  intervals  till  the  26th, 
when  the  duke  of  Gordon  made  an  offer  of 
negotiation,  but  the  convention  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms  but  unconditional  sur- 
render. The  interior  of  the  castle  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  bombardment,  and  the 
garrison  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  hold 
out,  or  of  being  relieved,  yet  on  the  29th 
they  celebrated  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
also  with  bonfires  and  acclamations.  Up 
to  this  time  Gordon  had  managed  to  keep 
up  a  secret  correspondence  with  some  of 
James's  friends  in  the  city,  but  the  seizure 
of  some  persons  who  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  castle,  led  to  a  discovery  of  this 
intercourse,  which  was  put  a  stop  to,  and 
several  persons  implicated  in  it  placed  under 
arrest.  Additional  trenches  were  now  opened, 
and  all  ingress  to  the  castle,  or  egress,  being 
completely  closed  up,  the  garrison  insisted 
on  surrendering.  To  appease  them  for 
awhile,  the  duke  of  Gordon  agreed  to  let 
down  a  sentinel  from  the  rock,  who  was  to 
proceed  into  the  town,  and  after  making 
inquiries,  if  he  found  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  hope  of  relief,  he  was  to  make  a 
signal  to  that  effect,  on  which  the  duke 
promised  to  capitulate.  The  concerted  signal 
was  made  on  the  7th  of  June,  upon  which  a 
white  flag  was  immediately  hung  out,  and 
Gordon  demanded  terms,  and  offered  to 
treat ;  but  he  received  the  same  answer  as 
before,  upon  which  hostilities  were  con- 
tinued till  the  14th,  when  Gordon  surren- 
dered at  discretion.  Intelligence  of  this 
event  reached  Dundee  in  the  wilds  of 
Lochaber,  where  he  was  waiting  the  arrival 
of  the  troops  promised  from  Ireland. 

A  few  days  before  the  surrender  of  the 
castle,  on  the  5th  of  June,  the  convention  of 
estates  met  in  the  new  character  of  a  parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  now  given  to  it  by 
the  king  at  its  own  desire.  William's  great 
difficulties  lay  in  the  increasing  divisions 
of  parties,  and  in  his  want  of  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  the  characters  of  their 
leaders.  The  episcopal  party  were  separating 
themselves  every  day  more  widely  from  the 
government  of  the  revolution,  and  from 
their  refusal  to  take  the  oaths,  and  their 
known  inclination  to  the  exiled  family, 
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they  obtained  the  titles  of  non-jurors  and 
Jacobites.  Among  the  presbyterians,  those 
who  had  during  the  persecution  retired  into 
Holland,  enjoyed  chiefly  the  confidence  of 
the  king,  and  their  counsels  were  not  always 
judicious.  In  the  choice  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  the  king  gave  much  dis- 
satisfaction, which  might  perhaps  have  been 
avoided  had  he  been  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  whom  he  had  thus  to  rule  at  a 
distance.  Lord  Melville  was  appointed  sole 
secretary  of  state,  to  the  neglect  of  Mont- 
gomery, who  was  perhaps  an  abler  man,  and 
who  felt  keenly  the  neglect  which  this  ap- 
pointment implied.  Hamilton  was  appointed 
the  king's  commissioner,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed that  a  greater  number  of  places  of 
trust  and  emolument  were  not  distributed 
among  his  family  and  personal  friends. 
The  treasury  and  the  seals  were  placed  in 
commission.  The  appointment,  however, 
which  caused  the  greatest  and  most  general 
dissatisfaction,  was  that  of  sir  James  Dal- 
rymple,  who  was  created  viscount  Stair,  to 
the  office  of  president  of  the  court  of  session, 
made  vacant  by  the  assassination  of  sir 
George  Lockhart  by  a  man  who  considered 
himself  injured  by  an  unjust  award  of  the 
court.  His  son,  sir  John  Dalrymple,  who 
was  equally  unpopular,  was  made  king's 
advocate.  It  was  soon  suspected  by  the 
liberal  party  that  these  ministers  advised 
|  the  king  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
people;  and  the  injury  thus  done  was  in- 
creased by  the  great  confidence  "William 
placed  in  his  chaplain,  Carstairs,  who,  though 
a  presbyterian,  laboured  to  impress  upon  his 
master  the  necessity  of  supporting  every 
branch  of  his  prerogative,  the  more  so,  he 
urged,  since  he  had  been  raised  to  the 
throne  by  popular  consent.  By  the  advice 
of  this  ecclesiastic,  who  was  jocularly  called 
cardinal  Carstairs,  the  affairs  of  Scotland 
were  chiefly  regulated  during  the  remainder 
of  William's  reign.  By  these  and  other 
causes,  the  presbyterian  party  in  Scotland 
•  became  divided,  while  the  episcopalians  were 
almost  to  a  man  opposed  to  the  court. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  as  above  stated,  the 
convention  met  as  a  parliament,   and   the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  in  opening  it  as  com- 
missioner, read  a  brief  letter  from  the  king, 
who  told  them  that,  with  their  own  consent, 
he  had  sent  instructions  for  turning  them  into 
a  parliament,  and  that  he  gave  it  in  charge 
to  them  to  establish  the  church  government 
.;  according  to  their  own  desires  and  inclina- 
1  tions,  as  well  as  to  labour  for  redressing  all 
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the   grievances    of    which   they   had    com- 
plained.     The  manner  in  which  the   par- 
liament was  constituted  was  an  extraordi- 
nary proceeding,  but  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  state   of  affairs,  which,  imme- 
diately after  such  a   revolution   and  while 
civil  war   existed   in   the   land,  would  not 
allow  of  the  risk  which  must  have  been  run 
by  new  elections ;    and  with  the  opposition 
only  of  the  episcopalians,  it  was  agreed  to 
bring  in  an  act  for  this  purpose.     The  com- 
mittee for  framing  this  act  consisted  of  the 
earl  of  Lothian,   lord  Tarbet,  Cockburn  of 
Ormiston,  sir  Patrick  Hume,  W.  Hamilton, 
and   Patrick    Spence.      The    act   iself   was 
brief,  and  worded  as  follows  : — "  The  king 
and    queen's    majesties,    with    advice    and 
consent  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  pre- 
sently assembled,  do  enact  and  declare  that 
the  three  estates  now    met   together,    this 
fifth  of  June  one  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  consisting  of  the  noblemen,  ba- 
rons, and  boroughs,  are  a  lawful  and  free  par- 
liament; and  are  hereby  declared,  enacted, 
and   adjudged   to   be    such   to   all   intents 
and  purposes  whatsomever,  notwithstanding 
of  the  merit  of  any  new  writs  or  proclama- 
tion for  calling  the  same,  or  the  want  of 
any  other  solemnity ;  and  that  all  acts  and 
statutes  to  be  passed  therein  shall  be  re- 
ceived, acknowledged,  and  obeyed   by  the 
subjects  as  acts  of  parliament  and  laws  of 
this  kingdom;    and   it  is  hereby   declared 
that  it  shall  be  high  treason  for  any  persons 
to  disown,  quarrel,  or  impugn  the  dignity 
and  authority  of  this  parliament  upon  any 
pretence    whatsomever ;     and    ordains   the 
presents  to  be  published  at  the  market-cross 
of  Edinburgh,  that  none  pretend  ignorance." 
The  Jacobites  condemned   this  as  an  exer- 
cise of  arbitrary  power  which  infringed  the 
constitution   of    the   kingdom.      The   next 
step  was  the    appointment  of  a  president, 
and,  instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  free  elec- 
tion of  the  assembly,  the  king  nominated 
the  earl  of   Crawford,  a  proceeding  which 
offended  a   great   number   of    the   presby- 
terian party.     These  different  causes  of  dis- 
content led  to  the  formation  of  a  regular 
parliamentary    opposition,   in    which    those 
who  were  secretly  working  against  William's 
government,  under  the  cloak  of  advocating 
liberal   sentiments,    acted   in   concert   with 
men  whose  sentiments  were  truly  patriotic, 
but  who  believed  that  the   revolution  was 
stopping  short  of  its  aim.     This  opposition 
was  regularly  organised    during   the    short 
interval  between  the  5th  and  the  17th  of 
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June,  to  which  latter  day  the  parliament 
had  been  adjourned  as  soon  as  the  act  con- 
stituting it  had  been  passed. 

The  first  struggle  between  the  court  and 
the  opposition,  after  parliament  resumed  its 
sittings,  arose  upon  the  question  of  the 
committee  of  articles,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  chief  instruments  of  despotism  in  the 
late  reigns,  as  it  gave  the  crown  virtually 
the  sole  right  of  bringing  forward  laws. 
"William  was  unwilling  to  give  up  this  com- 
mittee altogether,  though  he  did  not  object 
to  such  modifications  as  would  have  made  it 
comparatively  harmless.  He  proposed  that 
the  committee  of  articles  should  be  changed 
monthly;  that  a  motion  once  rejected  might 
be  again  brought  forward;  that  motions 
refused  by  the  committee  might  still  be 
brought  before  parliament  without  their 
concurrence ;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
committee  should  be  chosen  freely ;  but  he 
insisted  that  the  ministers  of  the  crown 
should  be  members  ex  officio.  A.  bill  was 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  these  proposi- 
tions, and  was  laid  before  the  parliament  by 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  as  commissioner; 
but  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  dis- 
agreement, the  clause  making  the  king's 
ministers  ex  qfficio  members  of  the  com- 
mittee was  negatived,  and  consequently  the 
bill  in  its  original  form  was  given  up.  The 
opposition  then  introduced  a  bill  of  their 
own,  in  the  preamble  of  which  they  de- 
clared "  that  the  committee  of  parliament 
called  the  articles  was  and  is  a  great  griev- 
ance to  the  nation,  and  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  committees  of  parliament  but  such  as 
are  fairly  chosen  by  the  estates,  to  propose 
motions  and  overtures  that  are  first  tabled 
in  the  house."  In  the  sequel,  they  "de- 
clared it  to  be  the  undoubted  right  of  the 
three  estates  to  nominate  committees  of 
parliament  of  what  number  they  please, 
being  equal  of  every  estate,  and  chosen  by 
the  respective  estates  from  among  them- 
selves, for  proposing  motions  that  are  first 
made  in  the  house ;  but  that  the  house  may 
deliberate  and  resolve  upon  matters  brought 
before  them  without  referring  to  any  com- 
mittee, if  they  think  proper;  that  the  house 
may  appoint  a  plurality  of  committees,  and 
that  no  officer  of  state  can  be  a  member  of 
them,  unless  chosen."  This  act  was  carried 
through  parliament  without  difficulty,  but 
the  commissioner  refused  to  ratify  it,  because 
his  instructions  required  that  the  officers  of 
state  should  be  members  of  the  committee 
without  election.  The  parliament  refused 


to  yield,  and  having  drawn  up  their  reasons 
against  the  admission  of  the  ministers  of 
state  as  a  matter  of  right  into  the  com- 
mittee of  articles,  these  were  sent  to  the 
king.  The  king  was  still  unwilling  to  give 
up  the  point,  but  he  proposed  to  destroy 
the  influence  of  the  ministers  in  the  com- 
mittee, by  increasing  the  number  of  its 
members.  The  parliament,  making  its 
stand  on  the  principle  of  the  measure,  which 
was  not  changed  by  modifying  the  number, 
would  not  yield  their  point.  This  debate, 
carried  on  long  and  with  considerable 
warmth,  experienced  two  interruptions. 
One  of  these  arose  from  a  report  of  a 
secret  conspiracy,  of  the  friends  of  the  ex- 
iled monarch  to  destroy  the  present  govern- 
ment. It  was  said  that  the  parliament  was 
to  be  taken  by  surprise,  the  king's  commis- 
sioner made  prisoner,  the  representatives 
of  the  people  massacred,  and  the  city  burnt. 
The  alarm  was  for  a  while  very  great,  and 
many  arrests  took  place,  especially  of  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  some  of  the  regiments  of 
which  were  notoriously  disaffected.  The 
parliament  went  so  far  as  to  order  that 
torture  should  be  applied,  when  judged 
necessary,  to  the  prisoners,  in  order  to 
extort  confessions.  It  turned  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  reports  had  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, and  that  the  only  conspiracy  that 
existed  was  an  association  among  Dundee's 
friends  to  join  him,  the  moment  he  could 
make  his  way  with  his  troops  to  the  capital. 
The  other  interruption  was  of  a  different 
character.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  the  committee  of  articles,  some  of  the 
speakers  had  thrown  out  a  suspicion  that 
the  commissioners  had  betrayed  the  nation 
in  administering  the  coronation  oath  before 
they  had  presented  the  list  of  grievances 
and  stipulated  for  their  full  redress.  Argyle 
took  up  the  matter  warmly,  and  insisted 
upon  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  him- 
self and  his  fellow-commissioners,  and  on 
a  vote  of  the  house  exculpating  them  from 
blame.  The  king's  advocate,  who  thought 
there  was  an  intention  of  throwing  blame 
upon  him,  also  took  up  the  matter  per- 
sonally, and  the  matter  was  debated  with 
so  much  warmth  during  two  days,  that  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  thought  it  advisable  to 
adjourn  the  house  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
irritation  had  subsided.  During  the  adjourn- 
ment, Argyle  received  a  commission  to  pro- 
ceed to  Cantyre  to  protect  the  coast  against 
an  invasion  from  Ireland,  and  in  his  absence 
from  parliament  the  subject  was  dropped. 
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The  same  jealousy   between  the  parlia- 
ment and  the  court  showed  itself  in  various 
ways  through  the  remainder  of  the  session. 
The  question  of  the  church  brought  new 
cause  of   discontent,   for,   while  the  king's 
sentiments  were  extremely  tolerant,  those  of 
the  presbyterian  body  were  the  reverse,  and 
they  were  not  satisfied  with  having  their 
own  form  of  church  government  established, 
but  they  wished  all  other  forms  to  be  pro- 
scribed.    Prelacy  was  abolished,  and  all  the 
acts  passed  in  its  favour  since  the  restora- 
tion rescinded,  but  the  ministers  were  dis- 
appointed when,  instead  of  at  once  proclaim- 
ing presbyterianism,   the   king    and  queen 
only  declared   that   they,  with   the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  estates  of  that  parliament 
would  settle  by  law  that  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment which  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
inclinations  of  the  people.     They  were  still, 
however,  more  offended  at  the  king's  unwil- 
lingness to  relinquish  the  rights  of  patron- 
age, and  the  withdrawal  of  a  bill  abolishing 
the  king's  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters.    An  act  had   passed  the  parliament, 
providing    "  that  no  person  of  whatsoever 
rank   or   degree,    who   in   the   former   evil 
government  had  been  grievous  to  the  nation, 
by  acting  in  the  encroachments  mentioned 
in  the  articles  of  the  claim  of  right,  contrary 
to  law,  or  who  had  been  a  retarder  or  ob- 
structer  of  the  good  designs  of  the  estates, 
should  be  allowed  to  possess  or  be  admitted 
into  any  public  trust,  place,  or  employment 
of  whatever  kind,  under  their  majesties  in 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland."    William  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  that  the  best  way 
to  rule  Scotland  was  by  a  union  of  parties, 
and  in  his  anxiety  to  reject  no  party,  he 
not  only  refused  to  ratify  this  act,  but  he 
admitted  to  his  council  some  of  the  men 
who  were  most  odious  to  the  presbyterians, 
thus  estranging  his  best  friends,  while  he 
failed  in  conciliating  those  who  were  more 
especially  benefited  by  his  policy.     Among 
his  official  appointments,  none  were  so  uni- 
versally  unpopular   as   that   of    sir   James 
Dalrymple  to  the  presidency  of  the  courl 
of  session.     A  plan  was  formed  for  defeating 
this  appointment  by  challenging  the  whole 
board,  which,  the  opposition  said,  was  dis- 
solved by  the  revolution,  and,  although  the 
king  had  the  power  of  filling  up  a  vacancy 
as  it  occurred,  they  contended  that  the  whoL 
board  could  only  be  restored  by  parliament 
and  that  when  restored,   it  must  elect  it 
own  president.     The  parliament  passed  an 
act  on  this  subject,  but  the  commissioner 
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.lleging  that  he  had  no  power  to  ratify  it, 
ent   to    London    for   further    instructions, 
and  a  vote  of  parliament  was  in  the  mean- 
ime  passed  for  stopping  the    signet  until 
he  king's  pleasure  with  regard  to  the  lords 
if  session  were  known.     While  this  question 
as   still   pending,    the    commissioner    ad- 
ourned  the  parliament,  and  the  members 
eparated  to  repair  to  their  several  constit- 
uencies and  spread  the  feeling  of  discontent 
hrough  the  country.     As  the  regular  ad- 
ministration of  justice  was  impeded  by  the 
shutting  up  of  the  signet,  the  king,  soon 
fter  the  adjournment  of  parliament,  had 
recourse  to  what  was  generally  considered 
as  an  arbitrary  measure.     He  commanded 
,he  lords  of  the  session  to  meet  on  the  1st 
of    November,    and   having   continued    sir 
James  Dalrymple  and  two  other  judges  of 
he  appointment  of  the  late  king,  who  had 
3een  tried  as  to  their  qualifications  accord- 
.ng  to  the  act  of  parliament,   he  ordered 
that  they  should  act  as  examiners  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  others  nominated  by 
himself,  and  that  the  appointments  of  the 
board  should  thus  be  completed.     The  lords 
of  session  thus  appointed  were  obliged  to 
be  protected  in  their  seats  by  the  military, 
so  strong  was  the  popular  feeling  against 
them. 

To  no  party  were  these  proceedings  on 
the  part  of  the  court  more  distasteful  than 
to  the  Cameronians,  who  had  entered  into 
the  revolution  with  the  greatest  zeal,  but 
who  had  brought  with  them  all  their  strong 
prejudices  and  bitter  animosity  against 
their  old  persecutors  and  all  the  abettors 
of  arbitrary  power.  The  question  which 
created  the  greatest  difficulty  among  them, 
and  was  even  the  cause  of  considerable  dis- 
sension, was  that  of  sinful  association,  as 
they  termed  it,  or,  in  other  words,  acting  in 
concert  with  men  of  different  principles 
from  themselves.  Immediately  after  Wil- 
liam's arrival  in  England,  a  general  meeting 
of  the  Cameronians  was  held,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  draw  up  a  memorial  of 
their  grievances  and  of  their  views  of  the 
means  of  redress.  Meanwhile,  the  prince's 
declaration  came  to  Glasgow,  and  some  of 
the  Cameronian  leaders  assisted  in  pro- 
claiming it.  Others,  however,  were  ex- 
tremely offended  at  this  proceeding,  and 
joined  in  a  protest  against  thus  identifying 
themselves  with  a  document  so  defective,  in 
regard  of  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
the  church,  as  the  manifesto  which  they 
had  thus  aided  in  promulgating.  Another 
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meeting  was  held,  when  the  memorial  of 
the  Camerouians  was  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee and  approved;  and  a  fast  having 
been  proclaimed,  a  great  field  meeting  was 
held  at  Borland-hill  in  the  parish  of  Les- 
mahago,  where  the  covenant  was  renewed. 
For  some  reason  or  other,  the  memorial 
was  never  sent  to  court,  and  many  of  the 
Cameronians  complained  that  the  opportu- 
nity was  thus  lost  at  first  starting  of  expos- 
tulating with  the  king  on  what  they  called 
his  erastianism,  and  stipulating  for  them- 
selves the  conditions  of  his  accepting  the 
crown.  The  same  division  of  feeling  existed 
with  regard  to  the  convention  of  estates, 
which,  when  it  was  threatened  by  the  friends 
of  James,  the  Cameronians  had  hastened  to 
the  capital  to  defend,  but  on  further  reflec- 
tion they  found  that  the  body  they  were 
protecting  contained  in  its  ranks  not  a  few 
of  those  who  had  been  violent  persecutors 
and  unprincipled  supporters  of  arbitrary 
power.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was 
proposed  to  send  a  protest  to  the  conven- 
tion, against  such  men  being  allowed  to  sit 
among  them;  but  this  was  overruled  by 
some  of  the  more  prudent  of  their  party, 
who  pointed  out  the  injury  which  might  be 
done  by  such  a  proceeding  at  so  critical  a 
time.  Their  feelings  were  still  stronger 
against  serving  in  arms  under  officers  who 
had  been  lately  employed  against  them,  and, 
when  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom  was 
called  out  to  protect  the  government  against 
the  Jacobites,  they  refused  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  under  such  officers,  and  published  a 
"  memorial"  of  their  reasons.  In  this  paper, 
the  Cameronians  pleaded  their  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  revolution  at  a  time  when  most 
of  those  now  in  power  were  still  opposed  to 
it,  and  they  referred  to  a  petition  in  which 
at  an  earlier  period  they  had  offered  their 
allegiance,  of  which,  as  manifesting  their 
principles,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  fur- 
ther account.  In  a  long  preamble  to  this 
remarkable  document,  they  had  recited  their 
various  sufferings,  and  their  conduct  under 
them,  and  declared  their  principles.  They 
then  went  on  to  address  the  following 
earnest  appeal  to  the  estates,  which  has 
more  than  once  been  lauded  for  its  peculiar 
eloquence  : — "  We  prostrate  ourselves,"  they 
said,  "  yet  under  the  sorrowing  smart  of  our 
still  bleeding  wounds,  at  your  honours'  feet, 
who  have  a  call,  a  capacity,  and  we  hope  a 
heart  to  heal  us ;  and  we  offer  this  our  peti- 
tion, conjuring  your  honours  to  hearken  to 
us.  By  all  the  formerly  felt,  presently 


seen,  and  for  the  future  feared  effects  and 
efforts  of  popery  and  tyranny — by  the  cry 
of  the  blood  of  our  murdered  brethren — by 
the  sufferings  of  the  banished  freeborn 
groaning  in  servitude  in  the  English  plan- 
tations of  America — by  the  miseries  that 
many  thousands,  forfeited,  disinherited, 
harassed,  and  wasted  houses  and  families 
have  been  reduced  to — by  all  the  sufferings 
of  a  faithful  people  for  adhering  to  the  an- 
cient commanded  establishment  of  religion 
and  liberty — and  by  all  the  arguments  of 
justice,  necessity,  and  mercy,  that  could  ever 
join  together  to  begin  communication  among 
men  of  wisdom,  piety,  and  virtue,  humbly  be- 
seeching and  craving  of  your  honours,  now 
when  God  hath  given  you  this  opportunity,  to 
act  for  his  glory — the  good  of  the  church  and 
the  nation — your  own  honour,  and  the  ha.p- 
piness  of  posterity ;  now  when  this  king- 
dom, the  neighbouring,  and  all  the  nations 
of  Europe,  have  their  eyes  upon  you,  ex- 
pecting you  will  acquit  yourselves  like  the 
representatives  of  a  free  nation,  in  redeem- 
ing it  from  slavery  otherwise  inevitable, 
following  the  example  of  your  renowned 
ancestors,  and  the  pattern  of  the  present 
convention  and  parliament  in  England ; 
that  you  will  proceed  without  any  delay  to 
declare  the  late  wicked  government  dis- 
solved, the  crown  and  throne  vacant,  'and 
James  VII.,  whom  we  never  have  owned, 
and  resolved,  with  many  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  never  again  to  own,  to  have 
really  forfeited  and  rightly  to  be  deprived 
of  all  right  and  title  he  ever  had  or  could 
ever  pretend  to  have  thereto,  and  to  provide 
that  it  may  never  be  in  the  power  of  any 
succeeding  ruler  to  aspire  unto  or  arise  to 
such  a  capacity  of  tyrannising."  They  then 
proceeded  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  prince 
of  Orange,  but  with  conditions.  "  Since 
anarchy  and  tyranny  are  equally  to  be  de- 
tested, and  the  nation  cannot  subsist  without 
a  righteous  governor,  as  also  that  none  can 
ever  have  a  nearer  right  or  fitter  qualifica- 
tions than  his  illustrious  highness  the  prince 
of  Orange,  whom  the  Most  High  has  singu- 
larly crowned  and  honoured  to  be  our  de- 
liverer :  we  cry,  therefore,  and  crave  that 
William  king  of  England  may  be  chosen 
and  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  and  that 
the  regal  authority  may  be  devolved  upon 
hiir.  with  such  necessary  provisions  and 
limitations  as  may  give  just  and  legal  se- 
curities for  the  peace  and  purity  of  religion, 
the  stability  of  our  laws,  privileges  of  parlia- 
ment, liberties  of  the  people,  civil  and  eccle- 
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siastical,  and  may  thereby  make  our  subjec- 
tion both  a  clear  duty  and  a  comfortable 
happiness ;  and  we  particularly  crave  that 
he  and  his  successors  be  bound  in  th3 
royal  oath  to  profess,  protect,  and  maintain 
the  protestant  religion,  that  he  restore  and 
confirm  by  his  princely  sanction  the  due 
privileges  of  the  church,  and  never  assume 
to  himself  an  erastian  supremacy  in  matters 
ecclesiastic,  nor  unbounded  prerogative  in 
civil.  Upon  such  terms  as  these,  we  tender 
our  allegiance  to  king  William,  and  hope  to 
give  more  pregnant  proofs  of  our  loyalty  to 
his  majesty  in  adverse  as  well  as  prosperous 
providence,  than  they  have  done  or  can  do 
who  profess  implicit  subjection  to  absolute 
authority  so  long  only  as  providence  pre- 
serves its  grandeur." 

These   sentiments,    somewhat  embittered 
by  what  had  taken  place  since,  still  governed 
the  Cameronians ;  but  they,  or  at  least  a  large 
number  of  them,   saw  that  in  the   present 
state  of  affairs  their  own  interests  required 
that  they  should  exert  themselves  in  some 
more  efficient  manner  for  the  support  of  the 
existing  government.     It  was  proposed  that 
a  regiment  of  Cameronians  should  be  raised, 
and  Laurie  of  Black  wood,  one  of  the  sufferers 
in  the  late  times,  offered  to  raise  within  a 
fortnight  a  regiment  of  two  battalions  of  ten 
companies  each,  under  lord  Angus,  the  son 
of  the  marquis  of  Douglas,  for  its  colonel, 
and  William  Clelland,  the   same  who  had 
distinguished    himself   by   his    conduct    at 
Drumclog,  for  its  lieutenant- colonel.     The 
convention  immediately  accepted  the  offer, 
but  great  difficulties  arose  in  carrying  it  into 
effect,  for  the  Cameronians  insisted  as  per- 
tinaciously on  the  character  of  the  men,  anc 
on   the   terms  on  which   they  were  to  be 
brought  together,  as  on  that  of  the  officers 
On  the  sabbath-day,  the  29th  of  April,   i 
great  field  meeting  was  held  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Douglas  church,  in  Lanarkshire 
at  which   the  Cameronian   preachers,   with 
appropriate  texts,  urged  the  necessity  of  being 
active  in  God's  cause.     Next  day,  a  genera 
meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  consid 
ering  the  question,  "whether,  when  an  in 
vasion  from  Ireland  was  threatened,  and  an 
intestine  war  was  kindled  in  the  land,  it  wa 
not  a  necessary  duty  to  raise  a  regiment  o 
their   friends,   in    defence   of  religion,   th 
country,  and   themselves?"     The   religion 
scruples  about  sinful  associations  presents 
themselves   in  full  force,    and  the  meetin 
came  to  a  very  cautiously-worded  vote,  "  tha 
the  country  was  like  to  be  in  great  danger 
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nd  that  it  was  very  expedient  to  have  men 
modelled."     There  was,  however,  much  dis- 
ussion  and  dispute,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
rgent  interference  of  some  of  the   more 
moderate  that  at  length  a  definite  proposal 
as  agreed  to  and  adopted,  stipulating  that 
hey  should  have  the  choice  of  their  own, 
fficers,  who  should  be  such  as  were  willing 
o  take  the  covenant ;  that  they  should  have 
he  choice  also  of  their  own  ministers ;  that 
hey  should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  king- 
cm  except  on  very  urgent  necessity ;  and 
hat  they  should  have  liberty  to  represent 
and  remonstrate  their  grievances  "  sustained 
hese  years  by-gone,"   and  to  impeach  ac- 
:ording  to  law  and  justice  the  chief  instru- 
ments and  abettors  thereof  in  church,  state, 
army,  or  country.     Clelland  promised  that 
he  choice  of  officers  should  be  conceded  to 
,hem,  but  he  explained  that  the  other  re- 
quests were  totally  inconsistent  with  mili- 
;ary    discipline.      The    Cameronians,    how- 
ver,   still  remained  dissatisfied,   and   it   is 
difficult  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
inal  result,  had  not  the  sudden  report  of 
the  landing  of  the  Irish  brought  on  a  vivid 
sense  of  the  imminence  of  danger.     The  as- 
sembly separated,  leaving  Clelland  to  arrange 
the  points  in  dispute  with  the  general.   This, 
however,  was   rendered   impossible   by  the 
sending  of  Mackay  to  the  north,  and,  as 
the  necessity  of  action  was  every  day  more 
apparent,  the  levies  went  on,   and  another 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  the  same  ques- 
tions were  discussed  with  so  much  warmth, 
that  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  coming 
to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.     At  length 
sir   Patrick    Hume   of   Polwart   interfered, 
and,  by  his  influence,  all  parties  were  brought 
to  agree  to  a  declaration  in  general  terms, 
"  that  the  cause  they  were  called  to  appear 
for  was  the  service  of  the  king's  majesty  in 
the    defence   of   the   nation,    recovery   and 
preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  and 
in   particular  the  work  of  reformation   in 
Scotland  in  opposition   to  popery,  prelacy, 
and  arbitrary  power,  in  all  its  branches  and 
steps,  until  the  government  in  church  and 
state    be    brought    back    to    their    lustre 
and  integrity  established  in   the   best   and 
purest  of  times."     This  question  being  thus 
arranged,    the    Camerouian    regiment    as- 
sembled on   the   holm   of  Douglas  on  the 
14th  of  May,  and  mustered  twelve  hundred 
strong.  Clelland,  as  their  lieutenant-colonel, 
with  a   captain,  and   one    of  the  favourite 
ministers,  Mr.  Shields,  rode  along  the  ranks, 
addressed  them,  and  explained  to  them  their 
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duties  and  obligations ;  and  they  were  soon 
afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  in 
the  north.  The  soldiers  of  the  regiment 
seem  still  to  have  imagined  that  the  rights 
for  which  the  more  zealous  Camerouians 
had  contended  were  conceded  to  them,  for 
while  they  lay  at  Dumblane,  they  made  a 
declaration  of  their  sentiments  on  public 
affairs ;  and,  before  they  marched  into  the 
highlands,  they  presented  a  petition  to  the 
parliament,  requesting  liberty  to  impeach 
some  of  the  most  notorious  of  their  late 
persecutors,  that  the  church  might  be  purged 
of  episcopal  curates,  that  none  who  had 
been  instruments  of  persecution  or  tools  of 
the  late  tyranny  might  be  admitted  into 
places  of  power  or  trust  in  the  state,  army, 
or  country,  and  that  the  laws  should  be  put 
in  force  effectually  against  all  disorders  in 
the  army,  such  as  debauchery,  drunkenness, 
cursing,  swearing,  or  other  vice,  without  re- 
spect of  persons,  officers,  or  soldiers.  The 
Cameroniau  regiment  was,  however,  soon  to 
distinguish  itself  in  the  field  in  a  manner 
which  commanded  general  admiration. 

At  length  the  reinforcements  from  Ire- 
land, so  anxiously  expected  by  viscount 
Dundee,  arrived  in  the  shape  of  a  miserable 
contingent  of  between  four  and  five  hundred 
men  under  the  command  of  major-general  j 
Cannon,  an  Irish  officer  of  no  great  capa- 
bilities. They  had  been  sent  under  a  convoy 
of  three  French  frigates,  which,  however, 
had  been  met  and  fought  by  the  two  Scot- 
tish men-of-war  appointed  to  watch  the 
channel,  while  all  the  victual  and  store- 
ships  were  destroyed  by  the  English  cruisers ; 
so  that  when  these  new  troops  joined  Dun- 
dee, instead  of  bringing  him  the  promised 
stores,  they  were  actually  in  want  them- 
selves. This  disappointment  was  to  the 
highlanders  most  disheartening;  but  Dun- 
dee, who  was  not  easily  discouraged  at  any 
time,  was  just  at  this  moment  in  the  midst 
of  success,  which  he  was  eager  to  follow 
up.  Blair  castle,  in  Athol,  a  very  impor- 
tant post  in  the  highlands,  was  held  by  a 
x  retainer  of  the  marquis  of  Athol,  but  whose 
political  leaning,  like  that  of  the  marquis 
himself,  was  very  doubtful.  But  the  lord 
Murray,  Athol's  son,  who  was  a  supporter 
of  William's  government,  having  returned 
from  the  parliament  to  his  own  country, 
collected  about  twelve  hundred  of  his  clan, 
and  went  to  take  possession  of  the  castle  of 
Blair.  The  governor  refused  to  give  it  up, 
declaring  that  he  held  it  for  king  James, 
and  sent  information  of  lord  Murray's  pro- 


ceedings to  Dundee,  who  was  waiting  quietly 
in  Badenoch  for  the  promised  reinforce- 
ments from  Ireland ;  but  when  he  received 
the  message  from  Blair,  and  understood 
that  general  Mackay  was  hastening  to  assist 
in  the  reduction  of  the  castle,  he  collected 
the  highlanders  who  adhered  to  him,  amount- 
ing to  about  two  thousand  foot  and  a  few 
horse,  and  hastened  to  prevent  him.  Dun- 
dee appears  to  have  calculated  on  the  dis- 
affection of  the  highlauders  of  Athol  to  the 
new  government,  and  while  on  his  march, 
he  sent  an  emissary  who  laboured,  but  in 
vain,  to  persuade  lord  Murray  to  declare  for 
king  James.  His  agents,  however,  among 
whom  the  most  skilful  in  this  work  of 
treason  was  Simon  Fraser,  afterwards  so 
notorious  under  the  title  of  lord  Lovat, 
were  more  successful  with  the  clansmen, 
who  were  probably  made  to  believe  that 
their  superior  lord  was  a  secret  supporter  of 
king  James,  and  who  perhaps  saw  a  better 
chance  of  plunder  in  the  one  cause  than  in 
the  other.  When,  therefore,  Dundee  ap- 
proached with  his  forces,  lord  Murray's 
highlanders  filled  their  hats  with  water, 
drank  to  the  health  of  king  James,  and  left 
the  pass  which  it  was  their  duty  to  defend ; 
and  Murray  himself  was  obliged  to  hurry 
off  to  seek  safety  with  Mackay.  This 
general  was  advancing  with  about  four  thou- 
sand men,  and  had  left  Dunkeld,  between 
which  and  Blair  castle  lay  the  dangerous 
pass  of  Killicrankie,  where  the  only  road, 
not  broad  enough  to  allow  more  than  three 
men  to  march  abreast,  lay  along  the  edge  of 
a  tremendous  precipice.  Dundee's  officers 
urged  him  to  take  possession  of  this  pass, 
and  thus  stop  the  advance  of  Mackay  until 
the  great  gathering  of  the  clans,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  two  days,  should  put  him  at 
the  head  of  a  force  with  which  he  might  set 
him  at  defiance.  But  the  viscount  persuaded 
them  that  they  would  probably  never  again 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  attacking  their 
enemy  as  when  he  had  emerged  from  the 
pass  with  his  infantry,  and  the  English 
dragoons,  who  were  the  troops  most  for- 
midable to  the  highlanders,  remained  be- 
hind. On  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  July, 
Mackay  entered  the  defile,  and  it  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  other  than  a  rash  proceed- 
ing to  attempt  such  a  pass  in  face  of  the 
kind  of  enemy  with  whom  he  had  to  con- 
tend. As  he  cleared  it,  he  came  imme- 
diately in  view  of  Dundee's  army,  on  the 
opposite  hill,  and  he  drew  up  his  men  as 
they  arrived,  but  the  ground  was  so  narrow, 
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that  he  could  only  form  them  three  deep, 
without  any  room  for  a  reserve.  Mackay's 
line  was  thus  lengthened  unnecessarily,  but 
it  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  mode  of  attack 
of  the  highlanders,  who  formed  in  solid 
columns,  according  to  their  clans,  to  break 
the  more  easily  the  enemy's  line.  The  day 
was  consumed  with  these  arrangements,  and 
with  a  quarrel  about  the  command  of  the 
cavalry,  which  was  taken  from  the  earl  of 
Dunfermline,  who  had  brought  the  greater 
part  of  it,  by  sir  William  Wallace,  who  pro- 
duced the  king's  commission  to  be  colonel. 
It  was  thus  but  an  hour  before  sunset,  when 
the  highlanders  began  to  descend  the  hill  to 
the  attack.  They  reserved  their  own  fire 
until  they  came  close  upon  Mackay's  line, 
and  then,  after  giving  one  discharge,  threw 
away  their  muskets  and  rushed  furiously  on 
with  their  broadswords.  The  weight  of  the 
columns  easily  broke  the  feeble  line  opposed 
to  them,  and  Mackay's  troops,  thrown  into 
immediate  confusion,  were  seized  with  a 
complete  panic  when  they  saw  the  havoc 
made  by  their  fierce  opponents,  who  were 
far  better  armed  than  themselves  for  fighting 
man  to  man.  Dundee  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  small  troop  of  cavalry,  and 
attacked  the  only  two  troops  of  horse  Mac- 
kay  had  in  the  battle,  who  were  seized 
with  the  same  consternation  which  pervaded 
the  other  troops,  and  instantly  fled.  In- 
stead of  pursuing  them,  he  turned  to  gain 
possession  of  the  cannon,  three  light  field- 
pieces  of  leather,  which  were  also  instantly 
captured.  Meanwhile,  general  Mackay,  thus 
deserted  by  his  horse,  had  forced  his  way  to 
his  right  wing,  where  two  regiments  still  stood 
firm,  though  astonished  at  the  short  resist- 
ance made  by  their  comrades.  Against 
these,  Dundee  ordered  sir  Donald  Mac- 
donald's  regiment  to  advance,  which  appears 
to  have  been  backward  in  joining  in  the 
affray,  and  it  was  at  this  moment,  as  he 
held  out  his  arm  directing  the  attack,  a 
shot  passed  between  the  joints  of  his  armour. 
He  attempted  to  ride  off  the  field,  but  as  he 
was  going  he  dropped  from  his  horse,  and 
was  caught  in  the  arms  of  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers named  Johnstoue.  He  had  just 
strength  left  to  ask  how  the  day  went,  and 
when  Johnstone  replied,  "  Well  for  the  king, 
but  I  am  sorry  for  your  lordship,"  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  the  less  matter  for  him, 
since  the  day  went  well  for  his  master,  and 
expired,  it  appears,  almost  immediately. 
The  moment  his  death  was  known  in  the 
Jacobite  army,  all  order  ceased,  and  the 
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highlanders,  rushing  to  the  baggage,  thought 
of  nothing  but  plundering  it  and  the  dead. 
With  the  two  regiments  yet  unbroken,  Mac- 
kay might  perhaps  have  fallen  upon  the 
plunderers  and  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the 
day,  but  night  was  already  obscuring  the 
field  of  battle,  and  not  knowing  then  of 
Dundee's  death,  he  thought  it  more  prudent 
to  march  off  in  silence,  and,  crossing  the 
river  at  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  left  two 
thousand  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  five 
hundred  prisoners.  The  highlanders,  when 
they  began  to  plunder,  knew  no  respect  of 
persons,  and  Dundee  experienced  the  fate 
of  the  rest.  His  body  was  afterwards  found 
where  he  died,  stripped  naked,  and  it  was 
wrapped,  according  to  some,  in  a  blanket,  or, 
according  to  others,  in  a  Highlander's  plaid, 
and  carried  to  Blair  castle.  When  stripping 
him,  the  plunderers  had  thrown  away  a 
bundle  of  papers,  as  being  of  no  value,  and 
these  were  found  on  the  ground  near  his 
body,  and  opened.  Among  them  was  a 
letter  from  king  James,  promising  full  in- 
demnity and  toleration,  accompanied  with 
another  from  lord  Melfort,  intimating  to 
Dundee  that  the  king  had  intentionally 
written  this  equivocally,  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  evade  his  promises  when  he 
recovered  his  power.  These  letters  were 
suppressed,  but  not  until  their  contents  had 
become  known,  and  they  helped  to  convince 
everybody  of  the  insincere  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  exiled  monarch.  This 
victory  was  a  subject  of  great  exultation 
to  the  Jacobites;  and  by  the  exaggerated 
reports  spread  by  the  fugitives  in  order  to 
excuse  the  ease  with  which  they  had  been 
beaten,  caused  the  utmost  consternation 
throughout  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  the  death  of  Dundee  was  a 
far  greater  loss  to  James's  cause  than  any 
advantage  he  was  likely  to  derive  from  the 
defeat  of  the  government  troops  could  be 
a  gain.  General  Cannon,  as  a  foreigner, 
was  not  liked  by  the  highlanders,  and  he 
displayed  no  talents  of  a  leader  to  gain  their 
confidence.  The  victory  of  Killicrankie,  and 
more  especially  the  plunder,  brought  the 
highlanders  to  James's  standard  in  greater 
numbers,  and  Cannon  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  more  considerable  force,  with 
which  he  remained  among  the  hills,  while 
the  government  and  the  lowlanders  were  re- 
covering from  their  panic,  and  when  at  last, 
tempted  by  the  hope  of  seizing  the  depot 
of  provisions  left  unprotected  at  Perth,  he 
advanced  in  force  to  Dunkeld,  and  sent  a  de- 
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tachment  forwards,  they,  acting  incautiously, 
were  themselves  surprised  and  captured  by 
the  troops  of  Mackay,  who  having  collected 
his  army  together,  again  assumed  the  de- 
fensive. Cannon,  afraid  of  Mackay's  nu- 
merous cavalry,  immediately  fell  back  upon 
the  hills,  while  Mackay,  having  had  such 
recent  and  sad  experience  of  the  danger  of 
risking  his  men  among  the  mountain  passes, 
kept  to  the  plains.  Either  party  thus  moved 
about,  watching  the  ir  opponent,  but  without 
venturing  upon  any  exploit  of  importance, 
until  information  brought  him  by  the  Athol 
men,  determined  Cannon  to  strike  what  he 
expected  would  be  a  decisive  blow. 

The  Cameronian  regiment  had  now  been 
marched  to  the  scene  of  war,  and  their  main 
body,  eight  hundred  men  under  colonel  Clel- 
land, were  posted  at  Dunkeld,  while  the  re- 
maining four  hundred  had  been  sent  away 
to  Lorn  and  Cantyre  to  assist  in  protecting 
the  western  coast  from  invasion.  The  Athol 
men  gave  Cannon  full  information  of  the 
position  of  the  Cameronians  at  Dunkeld, 
and  of  the  temporary  impossibility  under 
which  they  were  of  receiving  assistance  if 
attacked,  and  he  determined  by  a  sudden 
advance  of  his  whole  force  to  overwhelm 
them.  Some  intelligence  of  his  inarch 
having  been  given,  it  was  imagined  that 
Perth  was  threatened,  and  lord  Cardross 
was  sent  to  protect  that  town ;  but  nobody 
seems  to  have  thought  of  the  perilous  situa- 
tion of  the  Cameronians,  who  were  an  object 
of  especial  hatred  to  the  Jacobites,  and  who, 
011  account  of  their  uncomplying  character, 
were  not  in  high  favour  with  the  existing 
government.  Left  thus  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  opposed  to  the  attack  of  a 
force  at  least  five  times  more  numerous, 
colonel  Clelland  and  his  soldiers  were  not 
men  to  flinch  from  their  duty,  and  they 
resolved  not  to  desert  the  post  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  them.  An  account  of  the 
fierce  engagement  which  follows,  drawn  up 
from  the  report,  of  the  officers  engaged  in 
it,  has  been  preserved,  and  it  is  so  graphic 
>  and  truthful,  that  we  will  give  it  without 
alteration  or  abridgment. 

"  The  said  regiment,"  we  are  told,  "  being 
then  betwixt  seven  and  eight  hundred  men, 
arived  at  Dunkeld  on  Saturday  night,  the 
17th  of  August,  1G89,  under  the  command 
of  lieutenant-colonel  William  Clelland,  a 
brave  and  singularly  well  accomplished  gen- 
tleman within  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
Immediately  they  found  themselves  obliged 
to  lie  at  their  arms,  as  being  in  the  midst  of 
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their  enemies.  Sunday,  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  they  began  some  intrenchments 
within  the  marquis  of  Athol's  yard-dykes, 
the  old  breaches  whereof  they  made  up  with 
loose  stones,  and  scaffolded  the  dykes  about. 
In  the  afternoon,  about  three  hundred  men 
appeared  upon  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  who  sent  one  with  a  white  cloth 
upon  the  top  of  a  halbert,  with  an  open  un- 
subscribed paper  in  the  fashion  of  a  letter, 
wherein  was  written  as  follows : — '  We,  the 
gentlemen  assembled,  being  informed  that 
ye  intend  to  burn  the  town,  desire  to  know 
whether  ye  come  for  peace  or  war,  and  do 
certify  you,  that  if  ye  burn  any  one  house, 
we  will  destroy  you.'  The  lieutenant-colonel 
Clelland  returned  answer  in  writ  to  this 
purpose  : — '  We  are  faithful  subjects  to  king 
William  and  queen  Mary,  and  enemies  to 
their  enemies;  and  if  you  who  send  these 
threats  shall  make  any  hostile  appearance, 
we  will  burn  all  that  belongs  to  you,  and 
otherwise  chastise  you  as  you  deserve.' 
But,  in  the  meantime,  he  caused  solemnly 
proclaim  in  the  market-place  his  majesty's 
indemnity,  in  the  hearing  of  him  who 
brought  the  foresaid  paper.  Monday  morn- 
ing, two  troops  of  horse  and  three  of 
dragoons  arrived  at  Dunkeld  under  com- 
mand of  the  lord  Cardross,  who  viewed  the 
fields  all  round  and  took  six  prisoners,  but 
saw  no  body  of  men,  they  being  retired  to 
the  woods.  Monday  night,  they  had  intel- 
ligence of  a  great  gathering  by  the  fiery 
cross,  and  Tuesday  morning  many  people 
appeared  on  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  they 
were  said  to  be  in  the  woods  and  hills  about 
Dunkeld  more  than  one  thousand  men. 
About  eight  of  the  clock,  the  horse,  foot, 
and  dragoons  made  ready  to  march  out,  but 
a  detached  party  was  sent  before  of  forty 
fusileers  and  fifteen  halberteers  under  com- 
mand of  captain  George  Monro,  and  thirty 
horse,  with  sir  James  Agnew,  and  twenty 
dragoons  with  the  lord  Cardross's  own 
cornet;  after  them  followed  ensign  Lock- 
hart  with  thirty  halberteers.  The  halberts 
were  excellent  weapons  against  the  high- 
landers'  swords  and  targets,  in  case  they 
should  rush  upon  the  shot  with  their  accus- 
tomed fury;  they  marched  also  at  a  com- 
petent distance  before  the  body.  One  hun- 
dred fusileers  were  under  the  command  of 
captain  John  Campbell  and  captain  Robert 
Hume,  two  brave  young  gentlemen;  and 
upon  the  first  fire  with  the  enemy,  captain 
Borthwic  and  captain  Harris,  with  two  hun- 
dred musketeers  and  pikes,  were  likewise 
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commanded  to  advance  towards  them,  the 
lieutenant-colonel  having  proposed  by  that 
method  to  get  advantage  of  the  enemy  in 
their  way  of  loose  and  furious  fighting ;  the 
body  followed,  having  left  only  one  hundred  j 
and  fifty  foot  within  the  dykes.  The  first  | 
detached  party,  after  they  had  marched 
about  two  miles,  found  before  them  in  a 
glen  betwixt  two  and  three  hundred  of  the 
rebels  who  fired  at  a  great  distance,  and 
shot  cornet  Livingstone  in  the  leg.  The 
horse  retired,  and  captain  Monro  took  up 
their  ground,  and  advanced  firing  upon  the 
rebels  to  so  good  purpose,  that  they  began 
to  reel  and  break,  but  rallied  on  the  face  of 
the  next  hill,  from  whence  they  were  again 
beat.  About  that  time  the  lieutenant-colo- 
nel came  up  and  ordered  captain  Monro  to 
send  a  sergeant  with  six  men  to  a  house  on 
the  side  of  a  wood,  where  he  espied  some  of 
the  enemy.  Upon  the  sergeant's  approach 
to  the  place,  about  twenty  of  the  rebels  ap- 
peared against  him,  but  he  was  quickly 
seconded  by  the  captain,  who  beat  them 
over  the  hill,  and  cleared  the  ground  of  as 
many  as  appeared  without  the  woods,  and, 
upon  a  command  sent  to  him,  brought  off 
his  men  in  order.  Thereafter,  all  the  horse, 
foot,  and  dragoons  marched  to  Perth,  the 
lord  Cardross,  who  commanded  them,  having 
received  two  peremptory  orders  for  that 
effect.  The  second  was  sent  to  him  upon 
his  answer  to  the  first,  by  which  answer  he 
told  they  were  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  it  was  necessary  he  should  stay.  In 
that  action  three  of  captain  Monro's  party 
were  wounded,  one  of  which  died  of  his 
wounds.  William  Sandilands,  a  cadet, 
nephew  to  the  lord  Torphichen,  and  a  very 
young  youth,  being  of  that  party,  discharged 
his  fusee  upon  the  enemy  eleven  times. 
The  prisoners  taken  the  next  day  told  the 
rebels  lost  about  thirty  men  in  that  action. 
After  the  horse  and  dragoons  were  marched, 
some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  earl 
of  Angus's  regiment  proposed  that  they 
might  also  march,  seeing  they  were  in  an 
open  useless  place,  ill  provided  of  all  things, 
and  in  the  midst  of  enemies  growing  still 
to  greater  numbers;  the  vanguard  of  Can- 
non's army  having  appeared  before  they 
were  off  the  field.  The  brave  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen 
officers  amongst  them,  used  all  arguments 
of  honour  to  persuade  them  to  keep  their 
post;  and  for  their  encouragement,  and  to 
assure  them  they  would  never  leave  them, 
they  ordered  to  draw  out  all  their  horses  to 
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be  shot  dead.  The  soldiers  then  told  them 
they  needed  not  that  pledge  for  their  honour, 
which  they  never  doubted ;  and  seeing  they 
found  their  stay  necessary,  they  would  run  all 
hazards  with  them.  Wednesday,  with  the 
morning's  light,  the  rebels  appeared  standing 
in  order  covering  all  the  hills  about;  for 
Cannon's  army  joined  the  Athol  men  the 
night  before,  and  they  were  reported  in  all 
above  five  thousand  men.  Their  baggage 
marched  along  the  hills  towards  the  west 
and  the  way  that  leads  into  Athol,  consisting 
of  a  train  of  many  more  than  a  thousand 
horses.  Before  seven  in  the  morning  their 
cannon  advanced  down  to  the  face  of  a  little 
hill,  close  upon  the  town,  and  one  hundred 
men,  all  armed  with  back,  breast,  and  head 
piece,  marched  straight  to  enter  the  town, 
and  a  battalion  of  other  foot  close  with  them. 
Two  troops  of  horse  marched  about  (round] 
the  town,  and  posted  on  the  south-west  part 
of  it,  betwixt  the  ford  of  the  river  and  the 
church,  and  other  two  troops  posted  on  the 
north-east  of  the  town  near  the  cross,  who,  in 
the  time  of  the  conflict,  showed  much  eager- 
ness to  encourage  and  push  on  the  foot.  The 
lieutenant-colonel  had  before  possessed  some 
outposts  with  small  parties,  to  whom  he 
pointed  out  every  step  for  their  retreat. 
Captain  William  Hay  and  ensign  Lockhart, 
were  posted  on  a  little  hill,  and  the  ensign 
was  ordered  with  twenty-eight  men  to  ad- 
vance to  a  stone  dyke  at  the  foot  of  it.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  rebels  who  were  in 
armour  and  the  aforesaid  other  battalion, 
and  after  they  had  entertained  them  with 
their  fire  for  a  pretty  space,  the  rebels  forced 
the  dyke,  and  obliged  them  to  retire  firing 
from  one  little  dyke  to  another,  and  at  length 
to  betake  themselves  to  the  house  and  yard- 
dykes  ;  in  which  retreat  captain  Hay  had  his 
leg  broken,  and  the  whole  party  came  off 
without  any  more  hurt.  A  lieutenant  was 
posted  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  with  men, 
who  had  three  advanced  sentinels,  ordered, 
upon  the  rebels'  close  approach,  to  fire  and 
retire,  which  accordingly  they  did;  and  the 
lieutenant  after  burning  some  houses,  brought 
in  his  party.  Lieutenant  Stuart  was  placed 
in  a  barricade  at  the  cross  with  twenty  men, 
who,  seeing  the  other  lieutenant  retire, 
brought  his  men  from  that  ground,  and  was 
killed  in  the  retreat,  there  being  a  multitude 
of  the  rebels  upon  them.  Lieutenant  For- 
rester and  ensign  Campbell  were  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town,  within  some  little  dykes, 
with  twenty-four  men,  who  fired  sharply 
upon  the  enemy's  horse,  until  great  numbers 
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of  foot   attacked   their   dykes,    and   forced 
them  to  the  church,  where  were  two  lieu- 
tenants and  about  one  hundred  men.     All 
the  outposts  being  forced,  the  rebels  advanced 
most  boldly  upon  the  yard-dykes  all  round, 
even  upon  those  parts  which  stood  within 
less  than  forty  paces  from  the  river,  where 
they  crowded  in  multitudes  without  regard 
to  the  shot  liberally  poured  in  their  faces, 
nnd  struck  with  their  swords  at  the  soldiers 
on  the  dyke,  who,  with  their  pikes  and  hal- 
berts,  returned   their   blows  with   interest. 
Others,  in  great  numbers,  possessed  the  town 
houses,  out  of  which  they  fired  within  the 
dykes,  as  they  did  from  the  hills  about ;  and 
by  two  shots  at  once,  one  through  the  head 
and  another  through  the  liver,  the   brave 
lieutenant-colonel  was  killed,  while  he  was 
visiting  and  exhorting  the  officers  and  soldiers 
at  their  several  posts.     He  attempted  to  get 
into  the  house,  that  the  soldiers  might  not 
be  discouraged  at  the  sight  of  his  dead  body, 
but  fell  by  the  way.    And  immediately  there- 
after   major    Henderson    received    several 
wounds,  which  altogether  disabled  him,  and 
whereof  he  died  four  days  after.     Captain 
Caldwal  was  shot  in  the  breast,  and  is  not 
like  to  recover;  captain  Borthwic  was  shot  in 
the  arm,  going  with  succours  to  the  church ; 
and  captain  Steil  got  a  wound  in  the  shoulder, 
which  he  caused  pance  and  returned  again 
to  his  post.     The  lieutenant-colonel   being 
dead,  and  the  major  disabled,  about  an  hour 
after  the  action  began,   which  was   before 
seven  in  the  morning,  the  command  fell  to 
captain  Monro,  who  left  his  own  post  to  lieu- 
tenant Stuart  of  Livingstone;   and  finding 
the  soldiers  galled  in  several  places  by  the 
enemy's  shot  from  the  houses,  he  sent  out 
small  parties  of  pikemen  with  burning  faggots 
on  the  points  of  their  pikes,  who  fired  the 
houses,  and  when  they  found  the  keys  in  the 
doors,  locked  them  and  burnt  all  within,  which 
raised  a  hideous  noise  from  these  wretches 
in  the  fire.     There  was  sixteen  of  them  burnt 
in   one  house,   and  the  whole  houses  were 
burnt  down  except  three,  wherein  some  o 
Ijie   regiment  were  advantageously  posted 
But  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  were 
not  with  the  enemy  or  fled   to  the  fields 
were  received  by  the  soldiers  into  the  church 
and  sheltered  there.     Notwithstanding  al 
the  gallant  resistance  these  famous   rebels 
met    with,    they   continued    their    assaults 
incessantly  until  past  eleven  o'clock ;  in  al 
which  time  there  was  continued  thundering 
of   shot  from  both  sides,  with  flames  anc 
smoke  and  hideous  cries  filling  the  air  ;  and 


which   was    very   remarkable,   though    the 
louses  were  burnt  all  round,  yet  the  smoke 
if  them  and  of  all  the  shot  from  both  sides 
was  carried    everywhere  outward  from  the 
lykes   upon   the    assailants,    as   if  a   wind 
lad  blown  every  way  from  a  centre  within. 
At  length  the  rebels,  wearied  with  so  many 
'ruitless  and  expensive  assaults,  and  finding 
no  abatement  of  the  courage  or  diligence  of 
;heir   adversaries,  who   treated   them  with 
continual   shot   from   all   their  posts,  they 
;ave  over  and  fell  back,  and  run  to  the  hills 
n  great  confusion.    Whereupon  they  within 
jeat  their  drums  and  flourished  their  colours, 
and  hallooed  after  them  with  all  expressions 
of    contempt   and   provocations  to   return. 
Their  commanders  essayed  to  bring  them 
jack   to  a   fresh  assault,  as    some   of    the 
Drisoners  related,  but  could  not  prevail,  for 
;hey  answered  them  they  could  fight  against 
men,  but  it  was  not  fit  to  fight  any  more 
against  devils.    The  rebels  being  quite  gone, 
they  within  began  to  consider  where  their 
greatest  danger  appeared   in    time   of   the 
conflict ;    and   for   rendering    their    places 
more  secure,  they  brought    out  the  seats  of 
the  church,   with  which  they  made  pretty 
good  defences  ;  especially  they  fortified  those 
places  of  the   dyke  which  were   made   up 
with   loose   stones,  a  poor  defence  against 
such  desperate    assailants.     They    also    cut 
down  some  trees  on  a  little  hill,  where  the 
enemy  galled  them   under   covert.      Their 
powder  was  almost  spent,  and  their  bullets 
had  been   spent   long   before,    which   they 
supplied  by  the  diligence  of  a  good  number 
of  men,  who  were  employed  in  the  time  of 
action  in  cutting  lead  off  the  house,  and 
melting  the  same  in  little  furrows  in  the 
ground,   and  cutting  the  pieces  into  slugs 
to  serve  for  bullets.     They  agreed  that  in 
case  the  enemy  got  over  their  dykes,  they 
should   retire   to   the   house,    and   if   they 
should  find  themselves  overpowered  there, 
to   burn   it   and   bury   themselves    in    the 
ashes.     In   this   action,    fifteen    men   were 
killed  besides  the  officers  named,  and  thirty 
wounded.     The  amount  of  the  enemy's  loss 
is  uncertain ;  but  they  are  said  to  be  above 
three  hundred   slain,  amongst  whom  were 
some  persons   of  note.      That   handful  of 
inexperienced    men    was    wonderfully    ani- 
mated  to   a   steadfast  resistance  against  a 
multitiide    of    obstinate   furies;    but    they 
gave  the  glory  to  God,  and  praised  him  and 
sung  psalms,  after  they  had  fitted  themselves 
for  a  new  assault." 

This  gallant  affair  had  an  immediate  and 
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decisive  influence  on  the  war,  for  it  broke 
entirely  the  spirit  of  the  Highlanders,  and, 
without  any  confidence  in  their  commander, 


Cannon,  they  retired  with  him  to  the 
north,  separating  on  their  way  until  he  was 
almost  without  an  army. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

SIE  JAMES  MONTGOMERY'S  CONSPIRACY  ;  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT  ;  CHANGE  OF  POLICY  OF  THE  COURT  ; 
FAILURE  OF  THE  CONSPIRACY  ;  RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PRESBYTERIANISM  ;  A  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 


THE  political  discontent  had  been  increased 
by  the  sudden  close  of  the  first  session  of 
William's  parliament,  and  presented  a  fa- 
vourable oppoijjunity  for  agitation  to  the 
different  factions  which  had  risen  out  of  the 
revolution.  The  abrupt  and  frequent  pro- 
rogations of  parliament  led  the  exiles  who 
had  returned  from  Holland  to  fear  that 
there  was  no  design  to  restore  their  forfeited 
estates ;  while  the  presbyterians  began  to 
suspect,  from  the  slow  and  partial  manner 
in  which  their  reclamations  were  attended 
to,  that  the  king  intended  eventually  to  re- 
establish episcopalianism.  Their  discontent 
was  fomented  by  the  intrigues  and  revenge 
of  some  disappointed  statesmen,  especially 
sir  James  Montgomery,  a  fanatic  of  a  rest- 
less and  ambitious  disposition,  under  whose 
lead  had  been  formed  a  parliamentary  oppo- 
sition under  the  title  of  "  the  club,"  or 
country  party.  During  the  recess,  Mont- 
gomery procured  the  consent  of  a  majority 
of  the  estates  to  a  remonstrance  to  the  king, 
in  which  they  reproached  him,  in  terms  of 
affected  respect,  with  evading  the  claim  of 
rights,  and  with  choosing  for  his  ministers 
and  counsellors  men  who  had  been  formerly 
their  bitterest  oppressors.  Montgomery 
himself,  with  the  earl  of  Annandale  and 
lord  Boss,  undertook  to  present  this  remon- 
strance to  the  king,  and,  in  despite  of  his 
majesty's  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  they 
proceeded  to  London  and  obtained  an 
audience.  To  defend  himself  against  the 
aspersions  contained  or  implied  in  this 
paper,  the  king  published  the  instructions 
which  he  had  given  to  his  commissioner, 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  for  the  opening  of  the 
parliament,  and  these  showed  clearly  that 
his  intentions  had  been  good.  His  friends 
defended  him  by  insisting  on  the  blessings 
which  had  been  procured  by  the  revolution. 
They  endeavoured  to  explain  to  people  the 
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difference  in  the  political  position  of  the 
two  kingdoms — that  while  in  England  there 
had  been  merely  an  interruption  of  the 
operation  of  a  free  constitution,  there  had 
been  in  Scotland  the  overthrow  of  a  consti- 
tutional tyranny,  legalised  by  statutes  and 
acts  of  parliament ;  that  they  were  indebted 
to  king  William  for  the  breaking  of  those 
bonds  which  they  had  forged  themselves; 
and  that  if  he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  do 
as  much  as  he  wished,  they  owed  it  to  their 
domestic  factions  which  had  thwarted  his 
intentions.  "  His  ministers,"  they  said, 
"  he  had  choseu  either  from  among  those 
who  had  suffered  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  or  by  their  advice,  nor  could  he, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  parties  that  divided 
his  kingdom,  be  guided  by  any  other  rule 
than  that  of  trusting  those  whom  he  had 
tried,  till  he  became  acquainted  with  others 
more  worthy  of  his  confidence."  These  and 
other  reasons  which  were  alleged  in  his  de- 
fence were  fair,  and  no  doubt  might  have 
had  their  weight,  but  for  the  interested  re- 
presentations of  men  whose  hopes  were 
placed  in  the  result  of  a  new  revolution. 

Montgomery  and  his  colleagues,  when, 
they  presented  the  remonstrance,  had  been 
so  ill  received  by  the  king,  that  believing 
they  had  no  chance  of  regaining  the  favour 
of  king  William,  and  urged  on  by  their  own, 
ambition,  they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
most  desperate  courses,  with  the  aim  of 
bringing  about  a  counter-revolution,  of 
which  they  hoped  to  share  among  them- 
selves the  credit  and  the  reward.  The  con- 
ception of  this  plot  originated  with  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  a  great  conceit  of  his  own 
parliamentary  influence,  ana  imagined  that 
by  it  he  could  restore  James  with  as  much 
ease  as  he  had  before  been  driven  from  the 
throne.  He  communicated  it  first  to  the 
earl  of  Annandale,  his  brother-in-law,  and 
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next  to  lord  Ross,  who  were  both  disap- 
pointed at  not  having  had  a  sufficient  share 
in  the  favours  of  the  new  government,  and 
embraced  without  hesitation  a  project  which 
was  to  gain  them,  under  king  James,  that 
court  favour  from  which  they  were  excluded 
tinder  king  William.  James's  partisans  in 
London  entered  into  the  design  eagerly, 
and  promised  money  and  other  assistance. 
Montgomery  received  from  them  a  con- 
siderable sum,  which  had  been  secretly  sent 
over  from  France,  and  which  he  gave  to  the 
carl  of  Athol  to  carry  with  him  to  Scotland, 
but  that  nobleman  is  supposed  to  have  ap- 
propriated the  whole.  Two  noted  plotters, 
Ferguson  and  Payne,  were  admitted  as 
under-agents,  the  first  to  manage  the  in- 
trigues at  home,  the  other  to  carry  on  the 
correspondence  with  king  James  and  his 
friends  abroad.  With  regard  to  these, 
Montgomery's  plan  appears  to  have  been  as 
follows  : — The  leading  conspirators  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  to  raise  every  po- 
litical embarrassment  in  their  power  for 
William's  government,  and  when  the  con- 
fusion in  the  three  kingdoms  was  at  its 
highest  point,  and  William  with  his  army 
was  locked  up  in  Ireland,  a  French  fleet  was 
to  show  itself  in  the  channel.  This  was  to 
be  the  signal  for  a  simultaneous  rising  in 
the  highlands  and  on  the  border.  One  divi- 
sion of  James's  army  was  to  be  transported 
immediately  from  Ireland  to  Scotland,  while 
James  himself,  with  his  French  auxiliaries, 
and  another  division  of  his  Irish  army,  was 
to  proceed  to  France,  and  from  thence  into 
England.  Several  of  the  Scottish  nobles, 
who  were  wavering  between  the  two  parties, 
but  saw  no  immediate  prospect  of  reward 
from  William,  were  induced,  under  feelings 
of  disappointment  and  mortification,  to  join 
the  conspiracy,  such  as  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry,  the  marquis  of  Athol,  viscount  Tarbet, 
and  others.  By  dint  of  earnest  entreaties, 
they  obtained  the  liberation  of  the  earl  of 
Arran,  who  was  confined  in  the  Tower,  and 
who,  in  return  for  this  favour,  entered 
,  zealously  into  the  conspiracy.  Montgomery 
appears  to  have  been  so  eager  to  grasp  all 
the  honours  and  advantages  for  himself  and 
his  immediate  friends,  that  he  did  not  com- 
municate the  plot  at  first  to  the  Scottish 
Jacobites,  who  appear  to  have  had  one  of 
their  own,  which  was  simply  directed  to  the 
raising  their  partisans  on  the  arrival  of  an 
army  from  abroad ;  but  they  saw  the  irrita- 
tion against  the  government,  which  they 
laboured  to  increase,  by  mixing  with  the  dis- 


contented, assuming  liberal  sentiments,  and 
crying  out  against  the  ingratitude  of  king 
William  towards  those  who  had  raised  him  to 
the  throne.  At  length,  advances  were  made 
by  the  earl  of  Annandale  to  Balcarras  and 
Dunmore,  who  were  prisoners  in  Edinburgh 
castle,  and  a  regular  coalition  was  now  at- 
tempted between  the  discontented  presby- 
terians,  led  by  Montgomery,  and  the  Jaco- 
bites, a  coalition  which  was  too  monstrous 
in  itself  to  have  much  chance  of  success. 
It  was  the  three  original  conspirators  only, 
however,  who  entered  into  correspondence 
with  king  James,  and  their  plans  seemed  to 
him  so  plausible,  that  he  granted  all  their 
conditions,  without  any  hesitation.  These 
were,  that  presbyterianism  in  its  most  rigid 
form  should  be  established  in  Scotland; 
that  a  general  indemnity  should  be  granted, 
from  which  six  persons  only  were  excepted, 
the  earl  of  Melville,  the  lord  Leven,  gen- 
erals Douglas  and  Mackay,  the  lord  advocate 
sir  John  Dalrymple,  and  Gilbert  Burnet, 
who  was  now  bishop  of  Salisbury.  Annan- 
dale  was  to  be  made  a  marquis,  and  ap- 
pointed captain  of  Edinburgh  castle  and  the 
king's  commissioner  to  parliament;  Mont- 
gomery and  Ross  were  both  to  be  created 
earls,  and  the  former  was  to  have  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  while 
Ross  was  to  be  appointed  colonel  of  the 
horse-guard.  These  conditions  as  well  as 
the  correspondence  were  carefully  concealed 
from  the  rest  of  the  conspirators ;  for  James, 
who  had  a  very  easy  conscience  on  the  sub- 
ject of  breaking  his  word,  and  who  cared 
not  what  promises  he  made  to  secure  his 
object,  was  still  fearful  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  Jacobites  would  be  disgusted  if  they 
knew  that  such  men  were  to .  monopolise 
his  favour,  and  Montgomery  was  naturally 
anxious  to  conceal  the  personal  advantages 
for  which  he  had  bargained  until  he  felt 
them  safe  within  his  grasp.  The  Jacobites 
themselves  were  ready  to  join  in  any  plot 
likely  to  lead  to  James's  restoration.  Mont- 
gomery's plan  of  proceeding  was  this. 
Knowing  that  the  presbyterians  were  the 
majority  in  parliament,  he  proposed  to 
move  there  the  exclusive  establishment  of 
presbyterianism  in  its  most  rigid  form,  and 
he  undertook  to  make  this  demand  in  such 
terms  that  king  William  would  never  grant 
it;  rhile  the  presbyterians  were  smarting 
under  the  refusal,  he  would  let  them  know 
of  king  James's  engagement  to  grant  what 
William  refused ;  the  majority  in  parliament 
were  to  refuse  the  supplies,  until  their  de- 
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mand  was  granted;  this  would  render  the 
disbanding  of  the  army  necessary;  and  then 
the  invasion  by  James's  Irish  and  French 
troops  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Jacobites 
were  to  take  place. 

During  the  winter,  king  William  had  been 
tormented  with  the  complaints  and  demands 
of  the  Scots  who  had  repaired  to  London,  till 
he  was  heard  to  wish  that  Scotland  were  a 
thousand  miles  off,  and  that  he  had  never 
been  king  of  it ;  but,  as  he  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  for  the  seat  of  war  in  Ireland,  he 
was  anxious  to  do  what  he  safely  could  to 
appease  the  discontent  of  his  northern  sub- 
jects. He  therefore  fixed  a  day  in  the  month 
of  April  for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  and 
appointed  lord  Melville  as  his  commissioner, 
in  place  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  was 
suspected  of  preferring  his  private  interests 
to  those  of  the  kingdom.  Twenty  thousand 
pounds,  with  three  titles  of  honour,  were 
allotted  for  buying  over  the  highland  chiefs 
from  the  interest  of  the  deposed  king,  and 
viscount  Tarbet  was  employed  in  this  delicate 
negotiation.  This  nobleman,  it  appears,  had 
private  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  govern- 
ment might  not  be  relieved  from  its  embar- 
rassments, and,  instead  of  exerting  himself  to 
gain  over  the  highland  chiefs,  he  only  la- 
boured to  bring  as  many  of  the  Jacobites  as 
he  could  into  the  parliament.  The  high- 
landers  were  themselves  too  well  aware  of 
the  intrigues  that  were  going  on,  to  care 
about  making  their  peace  with  William's 
government  at  this  moment,  and  the  project 
came  to  nothing.  All  eyes  were  now  turned 
towards  the  parliament.  To  ensure  a  ma- 
jority for  the  opposition,  it  was  necessary  to 
bring  in  as  many  of  the  Jacobites  as  possible, 
and  the  latter,  without  having  apparently 
much  confidence  in  their  allies,  saw  still  that 
the  moment  of  confusion  likely  to  be  created 
by  these  intrigues  would  be  most  favourable 
for  their  own  designs;  and  most  of  them, 
sacrificing  their  consciences  to  their  political 
passions,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king 
William,  without  which  they  could  not  ap- 
pear in  their  place  in  parliament,  on  purpose 
to  labour  for  his  destruction.  The  whole 
proceeding  was  so  dishonest,  that,  even  among 
themselves,  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  mean  equivocations  on  the  relative 
positions  of  a  king  de  facto  and  a  king  de 
jure;  and  a  few  with  more  honourable  feel- 
ings than  the  rest,  among  whom  were  the 
carls  of  Hume  and  Lauderdale  and  the  lords 
Oxenford  and  Stormont,  absolutely  refused 
to  countenance  the  perjury  of  their  brethren 
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by  their  examples.  In  the  midst  of  these 
intrigues,  an  accident  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
;overnment  to  some  of  the  dangers  to  which 
it  was  exposed.  A  secret  agent  of  king  James, 
named  Strachan,  was  arrested  at  Greenock, 
and  letters  of  considerable  importance,  found 
in  the  soles  of  his  shoes,  discovered  the 
designs  of  the  Jacobites.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, lord  Melville  received,  besides 
very  liberal  instructions,  discretionary  powers 
to  act  further  as  the  course  of  affairs  might 
require. 

Parliament  met  on  the  15th  of  April,  1690, 
but  so  little  confidence  had  lord  Melville  in 
its  temper,  that,  after  the  president,  the  earl 
of  Crawford,  had  taken  his  seat  pro  forma,  he 
adjourned  it  to  the  22nd,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  hesitated  between  continuing  the  session 
and  dissolving  the  parliament  and  calling  a 
new  one.  Having,  however,  in  the  interval 
gained  a  few  votes  by  a  distribution  of  offices 
of  state,  and  having  learnt  that  some  of 
the  votes  on  which  the  opposition  reckoned 
would  be  withheld,  when  the  parliament  met 
again,  Melville  allowed  it  to  proceed  to  busi- 
ness, and  read  the  king's  letter.  William 
addressed  his  Scottish  subjects  in  very  con- 
ciliatory terms,  telling  them  that  the  cause 
of  his  frequent  prorogations  of  their  parlia- 
ment was  his  desire  to  preside  in  person ;  he 
assured  them  that  they  were  special  objects 
of  his  affection  and  care ;  that  he  wished  them 
to  settle  for  themselves  their  form  of  church 
government,  such  as  might  be  most  con- 
ducible  to  the  glory  of  God  and  most  agree- 
able to  the  inclinations  of  the  people ;  and 
that  he  reckoned  confidently  on  their  zeal 
for  religion,  and  on  their  loyalty  and  affection 
to  his  person,  for  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  great  concerns  of  the  nation  upon  just 
and  reasonable  foundations,  in  which  he 
promised  them  his  royal  assistance  and  pro- 
tection. Lord  Melville  then  addressed  the 
estates,  telling  them  what  great  things  the 
king  had  effected  for  them,  and  how  he  had 
risked  his  life  and  was  still  risking  it,  to  rescue 
them  from  popery  and  slavery ;  and  he  urged 
upon  them  to  lay  aside  their  party  animosities, 
to  take  warning  by  the  great  exertions  which 
their  enemies  were  making  to  restore  arbi- 
trary power,  and  to  apply  themselves  vigor- 
ously to  the  amelioration  of  their  country  by 
repealing  bad  and  enacting  good  laws.  Craw- 
ford followed  in  the  same  tone.  Yet,  on  the 
first  question  which  involved  a  trial  of 
strength,  a  contested  election,  the  govern- 
ment had  only  a  majority  of  six.  The  fact, 
however,  of  their  being  in  a  majority  acted 
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like  a  stroke  of  magic  on  those  members  who, 
with  no  very  decided  party-feelings  of  their 
own,  looked  to  see  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  be  advantageous  to  themselves. 
Numbers  of  these  immediately  deserted  the 
ranks  of  the  opposition,  and  thencefor- 
ward voted  for  government.  An  act  of  the 
commissioner  which  followed — the  ratifying 
of  the  two  acts  refused  in  the  preceding  ses- 
sion, one  repealing  the  king's  supremacy,  the 
other  restoring  the  ministers  who  had  been 
expelled  from  their  churches  since  1681 — 
produced  a  -very  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
presbvterians.  He  gave  them  equal  satisfac- 
tion by  consenting  to  the  abolition  of  the 
committee  of  articles,  which  had  during  the 
former  reigns  proved  such  a  convenient  in- 
strument of  arbitrary  power.  It  was  resolved 
that  the  parliament  had  power  to  appoint 
any  committees  for  preparing  motions  or 
bills  to  be  laid  before  the  house,  as  well  as 
to  alter  and  change  these  committees  at 
pleasure ;  it  was  agreed  that  the  ministers  of 
state  should  be  admitted  to  these  committees 
to  propose  and  reason,  but  without  any  vote 
in  them ;  and  it  was  declared  that  any  member 
was  competent  to  bring  any  motion  directly 
before  the  estates,  without  having  received 
the  approval  of  any  committee,  much  less  of 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  king.  These 
concessions  on  the  part  of  the  crown  effec- 
tually paralysed  all  Montgomery's  plans,  and 
entirely  broke  the  strength  of  the  parlia- 
mentary opposition,  which  sunk  into  a  war  of 
personal  altercation,  in  which  sir  James  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  violence.  The 
Jacobites  found  themselves,  to  their  no  little 
mortification,  in  the  position  of  a  small  fac- 
tion in  parliament,  without  the  power  even 
to  save  their  own  friends  from  forfeiture  ;  but 
still  trusting  in  Montgomery's  talents  for 
working  mischief,  and  hoping  at  last  to  throw 
embarrassments  in  the  way  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  decided  on  remaining  in  their 
places. 

As  a  last  resource,  Montgomery  resolved 
to  bring  before  the  house  the  question  of 
church  government,  which,  embarrassing  to 
all  parties,  he  believed  would  lead  to  violent 
discussions  which  must  end  in  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  parliament.  He  took  it  for 
granted  that  the  king  had  given  his  com- 
missioner no  power  to  yield  on  this  most 
difficult  question,  and  he  expected  that  any 
motion  on  the  subject  would  be  vigorously 
resisted.  The  way  in  which  he  brought  the 
question  forward,  too,  was  artfully  calculated 
to  excite  or  revive  suspicions  of  the  honesty 


of  the  king  and  his  ministers.  He  said  that 
he  knew  there  were  instructions  for  the 
settlement  of  religion,  and  he  considered  it 
disgraceful  this  had  been  so  long  retarded, 
though  he  thought  it  not  difficult  to  point 
out  the  reasons.  Some,  in  spite  of  their 
own  principles,  delayed  it  to  curry  favour 
with  the  court ;  others  were  divided  in  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  Some  were  for 
setting  up  a  kind  of  erastian  presbytery, 
resembling  that  which  existed  in  Holland ; 
while  others  were  for  supporting  civil  patron- 
age in  the  kirk.  It  was  his  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  the  only  church  government  to  be 
established  in  Scotland  was  the  presby  terian, 
as  it  was  settled  in  the  year  1648,  which 
was  the  government  in  the  world  not  only 
most  accordant  to  the  word  of  God,  but  the 
fittest  to  curb  the  extravagance  of  kings  and 
arbitrary  governments  under  which  they 
had  so  long  groaned.  To  Montgomery's 
great  disappointment,  the  only  portion  of 
the  house  to  whom  this  declaration  appeared 
to  be  unwelcome  were  the  Jacobites,  and  a 
committee  was  at  once  appointed,  among 
the  members  of  which  were  the  earl  of  Craw- 
ford, lords  Stair  and  Cardross,  sir  Patrick 
Hume,  and  the  laird  of  Dun,  who  were  to 
consider  the  matter  and  report  upon  it. 

Thus  was  Montgomery's  plot  entirely  de- 
feated as  far  as  the  parliament  was  con- 
cerned, and  an  occurrence  followed  which 
exposed  entirely  the  deceptions  and  fallacies 
upon  which  it  was  founded.  The  Jacobite 
leaders  began  to  suspect  that  Montgomery 
was  playing  a  selfish  game.  King  James, 
who,  deceiving  and  deceived,  was  ill  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  state  of  things,  had 
sent  to  Montgomery  a  packet  of  instruc- 
tions and  of  patent  commissions  for  him- 
self and  his  friends.  "When  Montgomery 
received  them,  he  called  together  Annandale, 
Arran,  and  Ross,  in  whom,  with  himself, 
rested  alone  the  secret  of  their  plot,  and 
exhibited  to  them  the  whole  packet.  So 
selfishly  had  the  three  first  conspirators 
acted,  that,  when  the  patents  for  promo- 
tions, &c.,  were  brought  forth,  Arran,  to 
his  extreme  disgust,  found  that,  instead  of  a 
general's  commission,  which  he  had  been 
led  to  expect,  the  sole  reward  of  his  exer- 
tions was  to  be  a  mere  remission  for  his 
father.  The  other  three  were  better  satis- 
fied, and  having  abstracted  such  of  the 
papers  as  could  not  be  shown  to  their  Jacobite 
allies,  they  deposited  the  rest  in  a  black 
box,  which  was  carefully  closed  up,  and 
then  thev  invited  Queensberry,  Linlithgow, 
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Breaclalbane,  and  Balcarras,  to  meet  them 
at  the  lodgings  of  the  marquis  of  Athol,  to 
be  present  at  the  opening  of  a  box  of  des- 
patches from  Ireland,  which  they  considered 
it  improper  to  examine  in  a  partial  meeting 
of  their  friends.  Arrau  and  Queensberry 
kept  away,  but  the  others  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons, and  proceeded  to  open  the  box,  when 
Balcarras,  having  closely  examined  the  seal, 
declared  his  suspicion  that  the  box  had 
been  opened  already.  Montgomery  asserted 
solemnly  that  all  the  papers  had  been  pro- 
duced except  a  private  friendly  letter  from 
the  king,  but  he  was  not  believed  by  men 
who  had  been  so  long  practised  in  and 
accustomed  to  deceit,  and  the  party  broke 
up  in  dissatisfaction  with  each  other.  Mont- 
gomery, Annandale,  and  Ross,  burnt  all  the 
papers  to  prevent  any  further  discoveries ; 
while  Linlithgow,  having  carried  off  to  his 
house  near  Edinburgh  the  messenger  who 
had  brought  the  king's  packet,  obtained 
from  him  all  the  information  which  the 
others  had  endeavoured  to  conceal.  The 
division  between  Montgomery  and  the 
Jacobites  was  thus  completed,  and  most  of 
the  latter  left  the  parliament  and  the  capital, 
not  only  discouraged  by  the  discovery  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  plot,  but  alarmed  also  by 
a  disaster  which  had  befallen  their  cause  in 
the  north.  The  clans  in  general  were  hold- 
ing back  until  they  saw  the  turn  which 
affairs  were  likely  to  take  in  parliament ; 
but  James  having  sent  from  Ireland  general 
Buchan,  with  a  few  officers,  and  a  small 
supply  of  stores  and  money,  he  took  the 
command,  with  general  Cannon  as  his  second, 
of  about  fifteen  hundred  picked  men,  with 
whom  he  proceeded,  according  to  his  in- 
structions, to  harass  the  borders  of  the  low- 
lands and  plunder  the  clans  which  were  not 
favourable  to  James's  cause.  At  length 
Buchan  encamped  with  his  little  army  in- 
cautiously at  Cromdale  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  having  merely  secured  the  ford  on  the 
river  near  his  camp.  But  there  was  another 
ford,  about  a  mile  higher  up,  which  he  neg- 
lected, and  by  this  sir  Thomas  Livingstone, 
who  informed  of  his  movements  had  marched 
from  Inverness  with  about  the  same  number 
of  men,  but  one  half  cavalry,  crossed  the 
river  in  the  night,  and  took  them  by  sur- 
prise. The  rout  was  so  complete,  that  about 
four  hundred  of  the  Jacobites  were  killed  or 
wounded,  and  the  rest  fled  without  ever 
being  able  even  to  form,  the  two  generals, 
Buchan  and  Cannon,  escaping  half  naked 
from  their  beds. 
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When  the  original  agents  of  this  ill-con- 
trived plot  saw  that  all  was  over,  each  acted 
for  himself,  and  sought  only  to  obtain  safety 
by  betraying  his  companions.  Lord  Ross 
was  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  hurry- 
ing to  the  court,  and  confessing  the  whole  to 
the  king,  but  some  suspicions  of  his  design 
having  arisen  among  his  companions,  it" 
was  proposed  to  assassinate  him,  and  his 
life  is  said  to  have  been  saved  only  by  the 
interference  of  some  who  did  not  believe  in 
his  guilt.  Some  threatening  hints,  however, 
were  dropped  which  for  a  while  effectually 
deterred  him  from  his  journey  south;  but 
he  sent  for  a  minister,  to  whom  he  confessed 
the  whole  with  expressions  of  the  greatest 
contrition.  He  soon  afterwards  proceeded 
to  London,  and  in  a  private  interview  with 
the  queen  disclosed  all  he  knew  of  the  con- 
spiracy, but  refused  to  commit  his  revelations 
to  paper,  or  to  become  king's  evidence. 
Ross's  departure  for  England  was  no  sooner 
known,  than  Montgomery  determined  to 
follow  his  example,  and,  having  delivered  up 
to  lord  Melville  a  treasonable  correspondence 
with  James's  queen,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
where,  keeping  himself  concealed  till  he  had 
obtained  his  terms,  he  also  offered  to  make  a 
full  confession.  But  when  his  offers  were 
communicated  to  king  William,  who  was 
then  in  Ireland,  he  refused  to  grant  him  a 
remission,  unless  he  would  consent  to  act  as 
king's  evidence ;  and,  as  he  was  unwilling 
to  do  this,  he  made  his  escape.  The  earl  of 
Annandale  also  absconded,  but  his  subse- 
quent conduct  was  a  disgraceful  contrast  to 
that  of  his  colleagues.  After  lurking  for 
some  time  about  Bath,  he  learnt  that  his 
haunts  were  discovered,  and  that  a  warrant 
was  out  for  his  apprehension,  upon  which 
he  removed  secretly  to  London,  where  he 
remained  for  several  weeks  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Ferguson  the  agent.  At  length, 
to  purchase  his  safety,  he  sent  for  the  under 
secretary  of  state  for  Scotland,  Lockhart, 
and  signed  a  confession  so  full,  that  he  not 
only  declared  the  particulars  of  the  plot, 
but  the  private  conversation  of  the  con- 
spirators, and  even  betrayed  the  names  of 
those  who  had  sheltered  him  while  he  was 
seeking  concealment.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
when  Payne,  the  other  inferior  agent,  escaped 
from  the  Tower,  and  making  his  way  to 
Scotland,  sought  a  shelter  in  Annandale's 
country-house,  he  was  immediately  delivered 
up  to  the  authorities,  and  he  was  subse- 
quently tortured,  but  in  vain,  to  force  him 
to  a  confession.  The  conduct  of  Annandale 
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excited  general  indignation,  but  it  also 
created  much  alarm,  especially  among  the 
Jacobites,  who  were  quite  ignorant  how  far 
they  might  be  individually  implicated  in  his 
confessions,  and  therefore  withdrew  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible  from  public  notice. 
Breadalbane,  so  soon  as  he  saw  the  disunion 
among  the  conspirators,  hurried  to  London 
to  try  and  renew  the  treaty  for  the  cessation 
of  the  highlanders ;  but  it  was  too  late,  for 
William  had  gone  to  Ireland  before  he 
arrived,  and  general  Mackay  was  employing 
the  money  which  had  been  given  to  buy 
over  the  highlanders,  in  building  Fort  Wil- 
liam, a  strong  post  for  bridling  the  clans, 
built  on  the  spot  previously  occupied  by 
Cromwell's  garrison  of  Inverlochie. 

The  government  was  thus  relieved  from 
its  parliamentary  difficulties,  and  the  com- 
missioner, supported  by  the  presbyterians, 
who  were  anxious  now  to  prove  that  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  conspirators, 
proceeded  to  carry  through  a  number  of 
popular  measures,  to  which,  but  for  the 
alarm  which  recent  occurrences  had  created, 
he  would  probably  not  have  obtained  the 
king's  consent.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  an  act  re-establishing  presbytery  "  as  it 
was  established  by  the  act  of  1592,  ratifying 
the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  as  the 
public  and  avowed  confession  of  the  church, 
and  declaring  that  the  church  government 
be  exercised  by  those  presbyterian  ministers 
who  were  outed  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1661,  for  nonconformity  to  prelacy,  or  not 
complying  with  the  courses  of  the  time,  and 
are  now  restored  by  the  late  act  of  parlia- 
ment, and  such  ministers  and  elders  only  as 
they  liad  admitted  or  shall  hereafter  receive." 
A  general  assembly  was  appointed  to  be 
held  in  October,  with  the  same  ecclesiastical 
powers  as  were  exercised  before  these  as- 
semblies were  discontinued.  The  episco- 
palian clergy  made  a  feeble  effort  to  impede 
this  revolution,  by  presenting  to  parliament  a 
petition  and  remonstrance  against  it,  but 
their  petition  was  read  without  exciting  any 
interest  in  their  favour,  and  was  laid  aside. 
The  parliament  was  so  highly  gratified  at 
the  concession  of  church  government,  that 
they  proceeded  without  a  murmur  to  grant 
the  largest  subsidy  that  had  ever  been  given 
by  a  Scottish  parliament,  amounting,  in 
Scots'  money,  to  two  million  nineteen  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eightpence,  to  be  raised  in 
monthly  instalments  during  eight  mouths 
of  five  successive  years.  An  act  was  next 
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passed  for  rendering  more  equal  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  counties  in  parliament,  by 
which  twenty-six  new  members  were  allotted 
to  the  estate  of  the  barons,  and  thus  so 
much  strength  added  to  the  most  popular 
branch  of  the  estates.  An  act  of  retrospec- 
tive justice  was  next  passed,  by  which  all 
the  forfeitures  and  fines  incurred  since  the 
rising  at  Pentland  in  1665  were  repealed, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  persons  who 
had  been  attainted  during  the  late  reigns 
were  restored  to  their  names  and  estates. 
In  cases  where  there  had  been  compositions, 
the  douators  were  allowed  a  remedy  at  com- 
mon law  for  recovery  of  the  money  they 
had  paid ;  but  all  bona  fide  transactions, 
where  the  forfeited,  despairing  of  recovering 
their  property,  had  sold  their  rights,  were 
to  remain  untouched.  As  the  session  drew 
to  a  close,  lord  Melville  ventured  to  in- 
terpret his  instructions  in  such  a  manner, 
or  some  way  to  exceed  them  so  far,  as  to 
yield  the  point  of  patronage.  An  act  was 
passed,  intrusting  the  nomination  of  minis- 
ters or  vacant  charges  to  the  heritors  and 
elders,  except  in  royal  burghs,  where  the 
magistrates  and  kirk  session  were  to  nomi- 
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nate.  The  person  thus  nominated  was  to 
be  proposed  to  the  whole  congregation  for 
their  approbation,  and  if  disapproved,  the 
reasons  were  to  be  given  in  to  the  presbytery 
to  which  the  parish  belonged,  to  be  by  them 
finally  determined.  If  the  elders  and  heri- 
tors of  the  vacant  parish  failed  to  make 
their  application  to  proceed  to  the  choice 
of  a  minister  within  six  months  after  the 
vacancy  occurred,  the  choice  was  then  to 
devolve  on  the  presbytery.  As  a  compen- 
sation to  the  old  patrons,  they  were  to 
receive,  upon  granting  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion, the  sum  of  six  hundred  marks  from 
the  heritors  of  the  parishes  or  from  the 
town  councils  of  the  royal  burghs,  and  if 
they  refused  to  accept  the  compensation,  it 
was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  respon- 
sible person,  while  the  heritors  or  kirk 
session  were  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  been 
obtained,  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  could 
pursue  the  patron  by  law  for  a  formal  deed 
of  renunciation,  on  granting  which  he 
could  claim  the  payment.  There  were  some 
further  provisions  relating  to  the  disposal  of 
the  teinds,  or  tithes.  This  act,  although 
the  Arrangement  was  an  extremely  fair  one, 
was  not  agreeable  to  the  king,  who  gave  up 
the  right  of  patronage  with  great  reluctance, 
nor  did  it  satisfy  the  more  rigid  presby- 
terians ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  nation 
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received  it  with  gladness,  and  it  might  have 
permanently  tranquillised  the  Scottish  kirk 
but  for  circumstances  and  feelings  which 
appear  to  be  inseparable  from  periods  of 
turbulence  and  change  like  that  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Having  thus  apparently 
provided  on  one  side  against  the  discontent 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  on  the  other 
against  the  designs  of  the  Jacobites,  the 
commissioner  proceeded  to  adopt  a  measure 
which  was  designed  to  counteract  the  in- 
sidious casuistry  of  the  latter.  As  so  many 
of  them  had  taken  the  coronation  oath 
evasively,  with  a  reserve  relating  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  king  de  facto  and  a  king 
de  jure,  the  oath  was  altered,  and  those 
who  had  to  take  it  were  now  obliged  to 
acknowledge  "  William  and  Mary  as  the 
only  lawful  and  undoubted  sovereigns,  king 
and  queen  of  Scotland,  as  well  de  jure  as 
de  facto,"  and  to  engage  "  with  heart  and 
hand,  life  and  goods,  to  maintain  and  de- 
fend their  title  and  government  against 
king  James  and  his  adherents  and  all  other 
enemies."  The  session  was  adjourned  amid 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction ;  and  a 
short  session  in  the  month  of  September, 
which  was  not  distinguished  by  any  acts  of 
importance,  passed  over  with  equal  unanimity 
of  good  feeling. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  kirk  met  on 
the  16th  of  October,  for  the  first  time  after 
more  than  thirty  years,  and  gave  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  great  revolution  that 
had  taken  place.  On  the  first  day  of  the 
assembly,  which  was  devoted  to  fasting  and 
humiliation,  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Mr.  Gabriel  Semple,  the  minister  who  had 
assisted  in  renewing  the  covenants  at  Lanark 
before  the  battle  of  Pentland-hills.  As  there 
was  no  moderator  of  a  former  assembly  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  opening  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Gabriel  Cunningham,  a  minis- 
ter of  the  presbytery  of  Irvine,  acted  in  that 
capacity  until  the  assembly  was  constituted, 
when  Mr.  Hugh  Kennedy,  minister  of  Ediu- 
:  burgh,  was  chosen  to  fill  that  office.  Lord 
Carmichael  attended  as  commissioner  for 
the  king,  and  read  a  letter  in  which  Wil- 
liam assured  them  of  his  anxiety  to  do  all 
in  his  power  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  his 
Scottish  subjects;  and  told  them  that,  as  he 
saw  with  regret  that  differences  in  religious 
matters  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much 
misery  and  confusion,  it  was  in  this  anxiety 
that  he  had  willingly  concurred  with  his 
parliament  in  the  establishment  of  that  form 
of  church  government  which  was  judged  to 
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be  most  agreeable  to  their  inclinations.  In 
return  for  the  regard  which  he  had  thus 
shown  for  their  wishes,  he  trusted  that  they 
would  proceed  in  such  a  peaceable  and  mode- 
rate manner  as  would  leave  him  no  reason 
for  regretting  what  he  had  done.  "  We," 
lie  said,  "  never  could  be  of  the  mind  that 
violence  was  suited  to  the  advancing  of 
true  religion,  nor  do  we  intend  that  our 
authority  shall  ever  be  the  tool  of  any  party. 
Moderation  is  what  religion  enjoins,  what 
neighbouring  churches  expect  from  you,  and 
we  recommend  to  you,  and  we  assure  you  of 
our  constant  favour  and  protection  on  your 
following  of  these  methods,  which  shall  be 
for  the  real  advantage  of  true  piety  and  the 
peace  of  our  kingdom."  The  king's  letter 
was,  as  usual,  recommended  in  a  speech  by 
the  commissioner,  which  appeared  to  be  re- 
ceived and  responded  to  in  the  spirit  of 
moderation  on  which  the  king  insisted  so 
much.  In  their  reply  they  told  him  that  it 
was  their  resolution  to  proceed  in  the  path 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  them.  "  The 
God  of  love,"  they  said,  "the  Prince  of 
Peace,  with  all  the  providences  that  have 
gone  before  us,  and  the  circumstances  we 
are  under,  as  well  as  your  majesty's  most 
obliging  pleasure,  require  of  us  a  calm  and 
peaceable  procedure.  And  if,  after  the  vio- 
lence for  conscience  sake  that  we  have  suf- 
fered and  so  much  detested,  and  those 
grievous  abuses  of  authority  in  the  late 
reigns,  whereby,  through  some  men's  irre- 
gular passions,  we  have  so  sadly  smarted,  we 
ourselves  should  lapse  into  the  same  errors, 
we  should  certainly  prove  the  most  unjust 
towards  God,  foolish  towards  ourselves,  and 
ingrate  towards  your  majesty,  of  all  men 
upon  earth.  Great  revolutions  of  this  na- 
ture must  be  attended  with  occasions  of 
complaint,  and  even  the  worst  of  men  are 
ready  to  cry  out  of  wrong  for  their  justest 
deservings.  But  as  your  majesty  knows 
these  things  too  well  to  give  us  the  least 
apprehension  of  any  impressions  evil  report 
can  make,  so  we  assure  your  majesty,  as  in 
the  presence  of  God  and  in  expectation  of 
his  dreadful  appearance,  that  we  shall  study 
that  moderation  your  majesty  recommends." 
Having  given  this  assurance  to  the  king, 
and  elected  their  committees,  the  assem- 
bly appointed  a  solemn  meeting  for  prayer 
to  implore  the  divine  blessing  and  direction, 
before  they  proceeded  to  business.  In  their 
proceedings  with  regard  to  the  curates  they 
acted  with  great  forbearance,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  none  should  be  censured  except 
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such  as  were  either  ignorant,  insufficient, 
scandalous,  or  erroneous.  In  the  same 
spirit  they  repressed  the  violence  of  the 
Caraeronians,  while  they  received  them 
affectionately  into  their  communion.  The 
Cameronian  ministers  elected  to  the  assem- 
bly presented  a  long  paper,  in  which  they 
congratulated  their  brethren  on  their  de- 
livery from  tyranny  and  prelacy,  and  called 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  backslidings  of  so 
many  of  their  brethren  during  the  period  of 
tidal,  dwelling  especially  upon  "  the  sinful 
compliances  of  ministers  in  laying  aside  the 
exercise  of  the  sacred  office  at  the  command 
of  the  magistrate,"  and  on  their  "  submit- 
ting to  and  encouraging  others  to  submit  to 
the  ministrations  of  curates,  and  not  testi- 
fying against  the  horrid  violations  of  the 
solemn  covenants  with  God;  the  late  tolera- 
tion as  proceeding  from  an  usurped  absolute 
power;  and  the  admitting  to  sealing  ordi- 
nances many  who  had  sworn  the  wicked 
oaths,  persecuted  the  godly,  and  habitually 
complied  with  prelacy."  As  this  paper  was 
calculated  to  open  all  the  sores  which  the 
king  wished  to  be  healed,  it  was  quietly 
passed  over  in  a  committee;  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  causes  for  a  general  fast,  iu  which 
the  Cameroniaiis  or  society-men  wished  to 
make  a  particular  declaration  of  all  their 
past  grievances,  was  expressed  in  such  gen- 
eral terms,  as  to  carry  offence  to  none,  unless 
it  were  the  violent  partisans  of  king  James. 
Among  other  subjects  of  consideration,  the 
assembly  turned  their  attention  particularly 
to  the  erection  of  schools  and  distribution  of 
bibles  and  new  testaments  in  the  highlands, 
in  which  they  received  great  assistance  from 
their  friends  in  England.  Three  thousand 
bibles,  one  thousand  new  testaments,  and 
three  thousand  catechisms,  were  printed  in 
theGaelic  language  inLondon,andsent  tothe 
assembly  to  be  distribvited  under  their  direc- 
tions. At  the  close  of  their  meeting,  which 
ended  apparently  in  mutual  satisfaction,  the 
assembly  drew  up  a  report  of  their  proceed- 
ings to  be  sent  to  the  king,  in  which  they 
stated:  —  "We  engaged  to  your  majesty 
that,  in  all  things  that  should  come  before 
us,  we  should  carry  ourselves  with  that 
calmness  and  moderation  which  becometh 
the  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  grace ;  so 
now,  in  the  close  of  the  assembly,  we  pre- 
sume to  acquaint  your  majesty  that,  through 
the  good  hand  of  God  upon  us,  we  have  in 
a  great  measure  performed  accordingly. 
Having  applied  ourselves  mostly  and  espe- 
cially to  what  concerned  this  whole  church, 


and  endeavoured  by  all  means,  ecclesiastical 
and  proper  for  us,  to  promote  the  good 
thereof,  together  with  the  quiet  of  the  king- 
dom and  your  majesty's  contentment,  God 
hath  been  pleased  to  bless  our  endeavours 
in  our  receiving  to  the  unity  and  order  of 
this  church  some  who  had  withdrawn  and 
now  have  joined  us;  and  in  providing  for 
the  promoting  of  religion  and  the  know- 
ledge of  God  in  the  most  barbarous  places 
of  the  highlands,  which  may  be  the  sure 
way  of  reducing  these  people  also  to  your 
majesty's  obedience  ;  and  especially  in  regu- 
lating the  ministers  of  the  church,  after  so 
great  revolutions  and  alterations ;  for  we 
have,  according  to  the  use  and  practice  of 
the  church  ever  since  the  first  reformation 
from  popery,  appointed  visitations  both  for 
the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  consisting  of  the  gravest  and  most 
experienced  ministers  and  elders,  to  whom 
we  have  given  instructions  that  none  of 
them  be  removed  from  their  places  but  such 
as  are  either  insufficient,  or  scandalous,  or 
erroneous,  or  supinely  negligent ;  and  that 
those  of  them  be  admitted  to  the  minis- 
terial communion  with  us,  who,  upon  due 
trial,  and  a  competent  time  for  that  trial, 
shall  be  found  to  be  orthodox  in  doctrine, 
of  competent  abilities,  of  a  godly,  peaceable, 
and  loyal  conversation,  and  who  shall  be 
judged  faithful  to  God  and  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  who  shall  likewise  own,  submit 
unto,  and  concur  with  it.  We  have  also 
taken  care  that  all  persons  who  have  received 
wrong  in  any  inferior  judicatory  of  this 
church  shall  be  duly  redressed." 

From  all  we  know,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
episcopal  curates  were  men  very  unworthy 
to  act  as  ministers  of  the  gospel,  who  had 
been  chosen  for  the  willingness  with  which 
they  sacrificed  all  conscientious  feelings  to 
their  personal  interests  in  complying  with 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  government ; 
and  they  were  now  willing  to  conform  and 
take  any  oath  that  was  required  from  them 
in  order  to  preserve  their  livings.  The  con- 
sequence was, as  the  commissioners  appointed 
to  conduct  the  visitation  were  ordered  to  act 
with  forbearance,  a  great  number  of  unfaith- 
ful ministers  was  admitted  into  the  presby- 
terian  church  who  were  eventually  the  cause 
of  ,mch  domestic  trouble.  The  number 
ejected  was  very  small ;  some  were  displaced 
to  make  way  for  the  return  of  the  few  min- 
isters who  now  survived  of  those  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  their  parishes  for  their 
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presbyterianism,  and  some,  also  few  in 
number,  were  obliged  to  relinquish  their 
benefices  because,  believing  in  the  speedy 
restoration  of  king  James,  they  refused  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king  William. 
These  were  among  the  first  to  cry  out  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly;  and  the  episcopal 
party  in  general,  quite  forgetting  the  manner 
in  which  their  benefices  had  been  originally 
usurped  by  them  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  the  presbyterians  had  been  exposed, 
filled  the  land  with  complaints  of  their  hard- 
ships and  of  the  injustice  with  which  they  were 
treated.  The  press  soon  teemed  with  scurri- 
lous pamphlets  against  the  presbyterians,  and 
the  Jacobites  immediately  allied  themselves 
with  the  episcopalians,  and  joined  with  hypo- 
critical zeal  for  the  threatened  liberties  of 
the  country  and  against  the  attempt  at 
establishing  arbitrary  power.  This  agitation 
acted  in  an  unfortunate  manner  on.  the  mind 
of  the  king.  On  his  return  from  Ireland, 
all  the  Scottish  nobles  who  from  their  acts 
or  opinions  might  in  any  way  be  suspected 
of  complicity  in  Montgomery's  conspiracy, 
proceeded  to  London  to  obtain  his  pardon. 
These  took  part  with  the  episcopalians,  gave 
false  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  presbyterians,  and  pretended  that  it 
was  the  fear  of  them  alone  which  had  driven 
them  to  oppose  William's  government,  pro- 
mising that,  if  he  would  give  them  protec- 
tion against  their  fanatical  violence,  they 
would  support  his  crown  and  the  govern- 
ment as  then  established.  William,  in  his 
wish  to  conciliate  the  different  parties,  gave 
faith  to  these  deceitful  professions.  He  re- 
moved from  their  offices  the  earl  of  Mel- 
ville and  his  friends,  and  appointed  sir  John 
Dalrymple  secretary  of  state,  and  the  earl 
of  Tweeddale  chancellor.  He  also  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  general  assembly,  requiring  them  to 
act  still  more  indulgently  towards  the  epis- 
copalian curates  who  were  willing  to  con- 
form ;  but  the  commissioners  considered 
themselves  bound  to  act  only  according  to 
the  instructions  given  them  by  the  general 
assembly. 

At  length,  vexed  with  the  discord  which 
the  dispute  between  the  presbyterians  had 
raised,  after  a  year  of  continued  irritation, 
the  king  determined  to  call  another  general 
assembly,  hoping  that  it  would  so  far  com- 
promise matters  with  the  episcopalians  as  to 
allay  the  general  discontent,  and  he  chose  for 
his  commissioner  the  earl  of  Lothian.  The 
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assembly  met  on  the  15th  of  January,  1692, 
and  the  earl  read  a  letter  from  the  king  in 
which  the  ministers  composing  it  were  re- 
proached for  not  having  fulfilled  their  pro- 
mises of  moderation,  and  were  told  that  they 
were  only  a  party  in  the  church,  as  a  large 
number  of  ministers,  not  less  than  them- 
selves, were  not  allowed  to  be  represented. 
The  king  informed  them  that  it  was  his 
pleasure  that  all  such  of  the  episcopalian 
ministers  as  were  willing  to  sign  the  con- 
fession of  faith  and  bind  themselves  to 
submit  to  the  presbyterian  assemblies  and 
judicatories,  should  be  admitted  freely  to 
sit  and  act  in  them,  and  further,  that  all 
commissions  appointed  by  the  assemblies 
should  in  future  consist  of  presbyterian 
ministers  and  episcopalian  ministers  who 
had  conformed,  in  equal  numbers.  Wil- 
liam had  not  calculated  prudently  in  ima- 
gining that  the  honest  presbyterians,  how- 
ever they  might  be  inclined  to  moderation 
or  indulgence,  would  willingly  consent  to 
admit  as  fellow-rulers  of  their  church  the 
men  who  had  so  recently  been  its  perse- 
cutors ;  and  their  reluctance  was  increased 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  episcopalian  minis- 
ters themselves,  who  no  sooner  thought 
that  they  had  obtained  the  king's  favour, 
than  they  began  to  act  rudely  and  offen- 
sively, pushing  forward  their  demands  in  a 
form  and  manner  which  showed  plainly 
how  little  moderation  or  indulgence  they 
were  likely  to  show  if  they  once  attained 
to  power.  The  king  was  disappointed  and 
offended  at  the  little  inclination  which 
the  assembly  showed  to  comply  with  his 
wishes,  and  after  it  had  sat  nearly  a  month, 
the  commissioner  received  orders  for  its 
dissolution,  which  were  executed  in  an  ab- 
rupt and  irregular  manner.  He  rose  up  in 
his  place  in  the  assembly,  and  suddenly 
addressed  the  moderator  in  the  following 
words: — "Moderator,  what  I  said  last  had, 
so  little  success,  that  I  intend  to  give  you  no 
more  trouble  of  that  nature — only  tins : 
you  have  now  sat  about  a  month,  which  was 
a  competent  time  both  to  have  done  what 
was  the  principal  design  in  calling  this  as- 
sembly, of  uniting  with  your  brethren,  and 
to  have  done  what  else  related  to  the  church; 
but  his  majesty  perceiving  no  great  inclina- 
tion among  you  to  comply  with  his  demands, 
hath  commanded  me  to  dissolve  this  present 
general  assembly.  So  I,  in  their  majesties' 
name  and  authority,  do  dissolve  this  present 
general  assembly."  This  announcement  was 
received  without  any  clamour,  but  the  mode- 
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rator  asked  if  that  assembly  were  to  be  dis- 
solved without  naming  a  day  for  the  meeting 
of  another,  as  had  in  former  times  been 
the  practice.  The  earl  replied  that  his  ma- 
jesty would  appoint  another  in  due  season, 
of  which  they  would  receive  timely  notice ; 
and,  upon  an  attempt  of  the  moderator  to 
expostulate,  he  told  him  that  he  could 
now  no  longer  be  heard  except  as  a  private 
individual.  Accordingly,  in  this  private 
capacity,  the  moderator  proceeded  to  say : — 
"  May  it  please  your  grace,  this  assembly, 
and  all  the  members  of  this  national  church, 
are  under  the  greatest  obligations  possible 
to  his  majesty  ;  and  if  his  majesty's  com- 
mands to  us  had  been  in  any  or  all  our  con- 
cerns in  the  world,  we  would  have  laid  our 
hands  upon  our  mouths  and  been  silent. 
But  they  being  for  a  dissolution  of  this  as- 
sembly without  inditing  another  to  a  certain 
day,  therefore,  having  been  their  moderator, 
I,  in  their  name,  they  adhering  to  me,  do 
humbly  crave  leave  to  declare  that  the 


office-bearers  in  the  house  of  God  have  a 
spiritual  intrinsic  power  from  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  head  of  the  church,  to  meet  in 
assemblies  about  the  affairs  thereof,  the 
necessity  of  the  same  being  first  represented 
to  the  magistrate.  And  further,  I  humbly 
crave  that  the  dissolution  of  this  assembly, 
without  inditing  a  new  one  to  a  certain  day, 
may  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of  our  yearly 
general  assemblies  granted  us  by  the  laws  of 
the  kingdom."  All  the  members  of  the 
assembly  rose  up  as  he  concluded,  and  de- 
clared that  they  adhered  to  what  he  had 
said,  and  then  he  turned  to  them  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  pray,  which  was  the 
manner  in  which  an  assembly  always  closed 
its  labours.  This  proposal,  however,  was 
met  by  a  general  demand  that  he  should 
first  nominate  a  day  for  the  next  meeting, 
and  the  moderator  accordingly  named  the 
third  Wednesday  in  August,  "1693.  They 
then  performed  their  devotions,  and  sepa- 
rated. 


CHAPTER  X. 

MEASURES  FOR  QUIETING  THE  HIGHLANDS  ;  MASSACRE  OF  GLENCOE ;  MEETING  OF  PARLIAMENT  ;  THE 
KINO  AND  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  ;  ANOTHER  PARLIAMENT  ;  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  AFFAIR  OF  GLENCOE  j 
WILLIAM  PATERSON  AND  THE  DARIEN  COMPANY. 


THE  highlanders,  though  they  had  ventured 
on  no  new  undertaking  against  the  govern- 
ment, had  not  laid  down  their  arms;  but 
the  attempt  to  pacify  them  ended  in  a  dis- 
aster which  threw  no  little  odium  on  Wil- 
liam's government.  The  management  of 
the  negotiations  with  them  was  entrusted 
to  lord  Breadalbane,  a  crafty,  selfish,  and 
unscrupulous  nobleman,  who  repeatedly 
suggested  a  plan  for  this  purpose  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  sir  John  Dalrymple,  who, 
•as  the  heir  to  lord  Stair,  was  generally 
known  by  the  Scottish  title  of  master  of 
Stair,  and  is  usually  spoken  of  as  secretary 
Stair.  Stair  was  an  able  and  sagacious 
statesman,  and  was  one  of  the  Scottish 
politicians  of  the  day  most  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  the  revolution,  and  most  hostile 
to  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  Breadalbane's 
scheme  was  to  give  the  highlanders  a  general 
pardon  and  twelve  thousand  pounds,  with 
pensions  to  their  chiefs  on  condition  that 


they  should  hold  four  thousand  clansmen 
ready  to  resist  any  invasion  from  France. 
This  proposal  was  sent  in  the  summer  of 
1691  to  secretary  Stair,  who  was  then  with 
the  king  in  Flanders,  and  was  immediately 
embraced  and  acted  upon,  but  the  duplicity 
of  most  of  those  engaged  in  the  negotiation 
was  soon  apparent,  and  created  innumer- 
able obstacles  to  its  progress.  The  high- 
land chiefs,  eager  to  get  the  money,  but 
unwilling  to  give  up  their  Jacobite  pre- 
dilections, sent  a  communication  secretly  to 
king  James  to  obtain  his  permission  to 
receive  the  money  from  king  William,  and 
promise  all  that  was  required  from  them, 
while  they  were  in  reality  holding  them- 
selves ready  to  rise  in  support  of  James  on 
the  f.rst  opportunity  that  should  offer  itself. 
Breadalbane,  who  was  himself  also  in  secret 
communication  with  the  exiled  monarch,  and 
was  literally  serving  two  masters,  obtained 
information  of  this  intrigue,  and  betrayed 
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it  to  the  English  government.  The  high- 
landers  disliked  Breadalbane,  and  believing 
that  he  intended  to  embezzle  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  given 
to  them,  they  revenged  themselves  by 
giving  information  to  king  William  of  his 
secret  correspondence  with  James.  This 
was  highly  resented  by  Breadalbane,  who 
from  interested  motives  was  annoyed  at  the 
backwardness  of  the  chiefs,  as,  beside  the 
profit  he  intended  to  make  out  of  the 
transaction,  it  was  one  part  of  his  plan  that 
the  four  thousand  highlanders  should  be 
regimented  by  the  government  as  a  kind 
of  local  militia  under  their  own  chieftains, 
to  be  sent  back  to  their  mountains  with  a 
gratuity  after  the  days  of  training  were  over, 
and  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of 
some  principal  man  of  the  highlands  who 
was  to  have  a  general's  pay,  and  this  office 
it  was  well  understood  that  he  designed  for 
himself.  Stair,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  Breadalbaue's  character,  worked  upon 
his  temper  to  irritate  him  more  and  more 
against  the  highlanders  and  secure  his  sup- 
port to  the  existing  government.  Stair 
himself  shared  in  his  hatred  of  the  high- 
landers,  and  it  was  now  resolved  that  if 
they  could  not  be  brought  over  by  fair 
means,  the  old  system  should  be  adopted 
of  exterminating  the  rebels  with  fire  and 
sword.  This  plan,  in  fact,  was  more  ac- 
ceptable than  the  other  to  many  of  the 
great  highland  chiefs  of  king  WiDiam's 
party,  who  had  many  old  and  bitter  per- 
sonal feuds  with  the  others  which  they 
were  eager  to  revenge;  this  was  the  case 
especially  with  Breadalbane  himself,  and 
with  the  marquis  of  Argyle,  who  was  eager 
to  revenge  himself  upon  the  chiefs  of  clans 
who  had  contributed  towards  bringing  his 
father  to  the  block,  and  who  was  at  this 
very  moment  involved  in  territorial  disputes 
with  some  of  them.  In  a  letter  from  the 
camp  in  Flanders,  written  on  the  25th  of 
June,  1691,  secretary  Stair  told  Breadal- 
bane— "  Do  not  trouble  yourself  with  any 
discouragements  you  may  see  designed 
against  you.  By  the  king's  letter  to  the 
council,  you  will  see  he  hath  stopped  all 
hostilities  against  the  highlanders  till  he 
may  hear  from  you,  and  that  your  time  be 
elapsed  without  coming  to  some  issue,  which 
I  do  not  apprehend;  for  there  will  come 
nothing  to  them."  "  But,"  he  added,  "  if 
they  will  be  mad,  before  Lammas  they  will 
|  repent  it ;  for  the  army  will  be  allowed  to 
go  into  the  highlands,  which  some  thirst  so 
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much  for,  and  the  frigates  will  attack  them ; 
but  I  have  so  much  confidence  of  your  con- 
duct and  capacity,  to  let  them  see  the 
ground  they  stand  on,  that  these  supposi- 
tions are  vain."  In  the  month  of  August, 
a  proclamation  appeared,  announcing  that 
all  rebels  or  insurgents  would  receive  a  full 
pardon  who  took  the  oaths  to  king  Wil- 
liam's government  before  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1692 ;  but,  as  there  was  no  imme- 
diate danger,  this  for  a  while  produced  little 
effect.  In  September,  1691,  secretary  Stair, 
still  writing  from  the  camp  in  Flanders,  in- 
formed Breadalbane  of  the  accusations  which 
had  been  made  against  him  of  intriguing 
in  favour  of  king  James,  and  proceeded  to 
say  :  —  "  Nobody  believes  your  lordship 
capable  of  doing  a  thing  so  base,  or  that 
you  could  believe  there  could  be  any  secrets 
in  your  treaties,  where  there  were  so  many 
ill  eyes  upon  your  proceedings;  but  the 
truth  will  always  hold  fast.  The  king  is 
not  soon  shaken."  In  the  same  letter  he 
told  Breadalbane — "  I  have  heard  there  are 
endeavours  using  to  make  the  highlanders 
either  own  these  base  terms  as  promised  by 
your  lordship,  or  else  to  declare  their  peace- 
fulness  did  not  proceed  on  your  account,  or 
for  your  negotiation,  but  because  of  the 
endeavours  of  others.  I  am  not  ready  to 
believe  these  projects  will  have  great  efl'ect. 
Let  not  anything  discourage  you,  but  be- 
lieve all  these  devices  will  tend  to  magnify 
your  service  when  you  finish  your  under- 
taking." "  There  want  no  endeavours," 
Stair  wrote  a  few  days  later,  "  to  render 
you  suspicious  to  the  king;  but  he  asked 
what  proof  there  was  for  the  information, 
and  bid  me  tell  you  to  go  on  in  your 
business;  the  best  evidence  of  sincerity 
was  the  bringing  that  matter  quickly  to 
a  conclusion.  We  now  would  fain  fancy 
the  time  is  too  long,  and  that  it  will  be 
abused  in  the  interim  by  those  who  intend 
not  to  take  the  allegiance,  but  to  come  down 
to  debauch  the  Low  Countries,  and  insult  the 
government."  It  had  now  been  resolved  to 
proceed  to  extreme  measures,  and,  as  the 
time  of  the  limitation  for  taking  the  oath 
approached,  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  clans, 
informed  of  the  vengeance  which  hung  over 
them,  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  the 
proclamation.  The  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe 
were  the  most  backward,  and  as  this  clan 
lay  especially  under  the  hatred  of  the  earl  of 
Breadalbane,  he  was  looking  forward  with 
great  satisfaction  to  the  consequences  of 
their  tardiness.  It  appears  that  this  little 
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clan  had   been  especially  notorious  for  its 
depredations,  and  we  are  told  that,  on  an 
occasion  then  recent,  one  of  the  clan  having 
informed  against  his  accomplices  in  a  crime, 
the  chief  caused  the  informer  to  be  tied  to  a 
tree  and  stabbed  to  death  with  dirks,  him- 
self giving  the  first  blow,  for  which  secretary 
Stair  had  procured  him  a  pardon  from  king 
William.      It  was   remembered,  moreover, 
that  during  the  late  reigns,  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glencoe  had  been  remarkable  above  the 
other    highlanders   for   the   cruelties    they 
exercised   on   the   covenanters    and    Carne- 
ronians.     On  the  2nd  of  December,  Stair 
wrote  to  the  earl  of  Breadalbane,  in  allusion 
to  the  resolution  which  had  been  taken  to 
have   recourse   to   measures  of  severity  in 
place  of  the  lenient  policy  previously  adopted 
— "  I  am  convinced  it  is  neither  your  fault, 
nor  can  any  prejudice  arise  to   their   ma- 
jesties' service  by  the  change  of  measures, 
but  only  ruin  to  the  highlanders."     "  I  do 
not  fail,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  to  take  notice 
of  the  frankness  of  your  offer;  I  think  the 
clan  Macdonald  must  be  rooted  out.     But 
for  this,  Leven  and  Argyle's  regiment,  with 
two  more,  would  have  been  gone  to  Flanders ; 
now   all   stops.      God   knows   whether   the 
twelve  thousand   pounds  sterling  had  been 
better  employed  to  settle  the  highlands  or 
to   ravage  them;    but  since  we  will  make 
them  desperate,    I    think   we   should   root 
them  out  before  they  can  get  that  help  they 
depend  upon.     Their  doing,  after  they  got 
king  James's  allowance  (i.e.,  after  they  had 
obtained  his  permission  to  take  the  oaths  on 
promise  of  breaking  them  as  soon  as  they 
could   serve   his  interests   by  doing  so),  is 
worse  than  their  obstinacy ;  for  these  who 
lay  down  arms  at  his  command,  will  take 
them  up  by  his  warrant."     The  day  after 
this  letter  was  written,  on  the  3rd  of  De- 
cember, Stair  wrote  still  more  strongly  to 
the  earl,   adding  fuel  to  his  desire  of  re- 
venge upon  the  highlanders : — "  I  am  not 
changed,"  he  said,  "  as  to  the  expediency  of 
doing  things  by  the  easiest  means,  and  at 
leisure ;   but  the  madness  of  these  people, 
and  their  ungratefulness  to  you,  makes  me 
plainly  see  there  is  no  reckoning  on  them, 
but  ddenda  est  Carthago.     Menzies,  Glen- 
garry, and  all  of  them,  have  written  letters, 
and  taken  pains  to  make  it  believed  that  all 
you  did  was  for  the  interest  of  king  James. 
Therefore,  look  on,  and  you  shall  be  satis- 
fied of  your   revenge."      Orders  had  now 
been    dispatched    to    the   privy    council   to 
issue    what    in    Scottish    law   were    called 


"letters  of  fire  and  sword"  against  the 
refractory  highlanders,  and  Breadalbane, 
Tarbet,  and  Argyle  agreed  to  co-operate 
with  the  king's  troops  in  carrying  them  into 
xecution,  for  which  purpose  the  privy 
council  allotted  money  and  other  neces- 
saries, and  appointed  a  committee  for  direct- 
ing their  application.  Orders  were  at  the 
same  time  sent  to  colonel  Livingstone,  who 
then  commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland,  to 
proceed  with  severity  against  all  who  should 
not  have  taken  the  oath  at  the  appointed 
time,  but  even  these  orders  contained  a 
mitigating  clause  :  "  In  order  that  the  rebels 
may  not  think  themselves  desperate,  we 
allow  you  to  give  terms  and  quarters ;  but 
in  this  manner  only,  that  chieftains  and 
heritors,  or  leaders,  be  prisoners  of  war, 
their  lives  only  safe,  and  all  other  things  in 
mercy :  the  community,  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  &c.,  to  have  quarter  and  in- 
demnity for  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and  to 
be  protected  from  the  soldiers."  It  was 
intended  that  this  exterminating  warfare 
should  extend  over  all  the  tribes  of  Lochaber, 
but,  as  already  stated,  all  but  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glencoe  made  timely  submission,  and 
averted  the  danger.  The  exception  was  not 
an  unwelcome  one,  for  Macdonald  was  one 
of  those  who  had  in  the  preceding  summer 
quarrelled  with  Breadalbane  on  the  subject 
of  the  negotiations,  and  had  since  been  one 
of  the  most  active  in  thwarting  him,  on 
which  account  the  earl  had  done  all  he 
could  to  irritate  secretary  Stair  against 
them.  "  Since  the  government,"  said  the 
latter  in  a  despatch  to  colonel  Hamilton, 
"  cannot  oblige  them  (the  highlanders),  it  i8 
obliged  to  ruin  some  of  them  to  weaken  the 
rest,  and  the  Macdonalds  will  fall  into  this 
net." 

The  laird  of  Glencoe  had  put  off  his  sub- 
mission till  the  last  moment,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  end  of  the  month  of  December  that 
he  presented  himself  at  Fort  William,  to 
request  the  governor  of  that  fortress,  colonel 
Hill,  to  administer  to  him  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, that  he  might  profit  by  the  pardon 
and  indemnity.  Colonel  Hill  replied  that 
he  was  not  qualified  to  administer  the  oath, 
but  gave  him  a  letter  to  the  sheriff  of 
Argyle,  imploring  him  to  receive  the  chief  of 
the  Macdonalds  as  a  lost  sheep  that  had 
returned  to  its  flock.  Unfortunately  for 
Macdonald,  the  winter  was  particularly  in- 
clement, and,  with  bad  roads,  stormy  weather, 
and  other  hindrances,  it  was  two  or  three 
days  past  the  last  day  allowed  for  taking  the 
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oath  when  he  reached  Inverary,  and  made 
his  application  to  sir  John  Campbell  of 
Ardkiuglass,  the  sheriff  depute.  Sir  John 
at  first  refused  to  give  him  the  oath,  because 
the  time  of  grace  was  past,  it  being  now  the 
6th  of  January ;  but  at  length,  overcome  by 
Glencoe's  explanations  and  entreaties,  he 
consented  to  receive  him,  and,  having  ad- 
ministered the  oath,  sent  it  in  immediately, 
with  a  certificate  and  colonel  Hill's  letter, 
to  Colin  Campbell,  the  sheriff-clerk  of  Ar- 
gyle,  who  was  then  in  Edinburgh,  requesting 
him  to  lay  the  documents  before  the  coun- 
cil, and  send  him  information  whether  the 
submission  of  Macdonald  of  Glencoe  were 
accepted  by  the  government  or  not.  Camp- 
bell gave  the  papers  to  lord  Aberuchill,  one 
of  the  members  of  the  privy  council,  to  be 
accepted.  It  was  already  well  known  to  the 
government  that  at  the  appointed  time 
Macdonald  had  not  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  his  enemies  already  exulted  in 
the  certainty  of  his  ruin.  On  the  llth  of 
January,  secretary  Stair,  writing  from  court 
to  colonel  Livingstone,  said — "  Just  now 
my  lord  Argyle  tells  me  that  Glencoe  hath 
not  taken  the  oath,  at  which  I  rejoice.  It 
is  a  great  work  of  charity  to  be  exact  in 
rooting  out  that  damnable  sect,  the  worst  of 
the  highlanders.  The  winter  is  the  only 
season  in  which  we  are  sure  the  highlanders 
cannot  escape  us."  And  in  another  letter 
the  secretary  expressed  his  sentiments  in 
the  following  words  : — "  I  am  glad  that 
Glencoe  did  not  come  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed." On  the  very  day  on  which  he 
received  this  first  unofficial  intelligence  that 
Macdonald  had  not  taken  the  oath  within 
the  time,  secretary  Stair  obtained  the  king's 
signature  to  a  new  order  relating  to  the 
clans  which  had  submitted,  in  which  it  was 
suggested  to  the  privy  council — "  If  the 
tribe  of  Glencoe  can  well  be  separated  from 
the  rest,  it  will  be  a  proper  vindication,  to 
public  justice  to  extirpate  that  sect  of 
thieves."  In  his  directions  accompanying 
this  document,  dated  on  the  16th  of  Jan- 
uary, the  secretary  said — "  The  winter  is 
the  only  season  in  which  we  are  sure  the 
highlanders  cannot  escape  us,  nor  carry  their 
wives,  bairns,  and  cattle  to  the  mountains. 
It  is  the  only  time  that  they  cannot  escape 
you,  for  the  human  constitution  cannot 
endure  to  be  so  long  out  of  houses.  This 
is  the  proper  season  to  maul  them  in  the 
cold  long  nights;  and  I  expect  you  will 
find  little  resistance  but  from  the  season.  I 
entreat  you  that,  for  a  just  vengeance  and 
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public  example,  the  tribe  of  Glencoe  may 
be  rooted  out  to  purpose.  The  earls  of 
Argyle  and  Breadalbane  have  promised  that 
they  shall  have  no  retreat  in  their  grounds, 
the  passes  to  Rannoch  will  be  secured,  and 
the  hazard  certified  to  the  laird  of  Weems 
to  reset  (receive)  them  ;  in  that  case  Argyle's 
detachment,  with  a  party  that  may  be  posted 
in  island  Stalker,  must  cut  them  off." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  obtain  these 
orders  the  king,  whose  disposition  was 
always  lenient  and  merciful,  had  been  per- 
suaded that  a  single  and  merited  act  of 
severity  would  have  a  beneficial  effect  on 
the  whole  highlands,  and  he  was  kept  igno- 
rant of  the  circumstance  of  the  taking  of 
the  oath  by  Macdonald  after  the  appointed 
date.  In  fact,  at  the  suggestion  of  lord 
Stair,  the  papers  delivered  to  lord  Aberuchill 
were  mutilated  before  they  were  laid  before 
the  council  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  fact  that 
Glencoe's  oath  of  allegiance  had  been  re- 
ceived was  suppressed.  Arrangements  were 
now  secretly  made  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
design  which  the  secretary  said  was  to  be 
"  secret  and  sudden ;"  for,  he  added,  it 
would  be  "  better  not  meddle  with  them 
than  not  to  purpose."  On  the  23rd  of 
January,  sir  Thomas  Livingstone  dispatched 
orders  to  lieutenant-colonel  Hamilton,  the 
officer  in  chief  command  at  Fort  William, 
for  carrying  the  design  into  execution, 
telling  him  that  "  it  was  judged  for  good 
news  that  Glencoe  had  not  taken  the  oath 
of  allegiance  within  the  time  prefixed." 
"  Here,  sir,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  is  a  fair 
occasion  for  you  to  show  that  your  garrison 
serves  for  some  use.  And  seeing  that  the 
orders  are  so  positive  from  court  to  me,  not 
to  spare  any  of  those  that  have  not -timely 
come  in,  as  you  may  see  by  the  order  I  sent 
to  your  colonel,  I  desire  you  would  begin 
with  Glencoe,  and  spare  nothing  which 
belongs  to  him,  but  do  not  trouble  the 
government  with  prisoners."  This  last 
direction  was  but  a  repetition  of  the  words 
of  secretary  Stair,  and  was  re-echoed  by 
Hamilton  in  transmitting  the  orders  to 
major  Duncauson.  In  giving  directions  for 
the  guarding  of  the  passes  by  which  any 
of  the  doomed  clan  might  escape,  he  said — 
"  You  are  to  order  your  affairs  so  that  you 
be  at  the  several  posts  assigned  you  by  seven 
of  the  clock  to-morrow  morning,  being 
Saturday,  and  fall  in  action  with  them,  at 
which  time  I  will  endeavour  to  be  with  the 
party  from  this  place  at  the  post  appointed 
them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  avenues 
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minded  by  lieutenant  Campbell  on  the  south 
side  be  secured,  that  the  old  fox  nor  none  of 
his  cubs  get  away ;  the  orders  are,  that  none 
be  spared,  nor  the  government  troubled  with 
prisoners." 

Whatever  reason  might  be  pleaded  for 
this  act  itself,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed 
was  characterised  by  the  basest  treachery. 
After  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  at  In- 
verary,  Glencoe  had  returned  to  his  valley, 
where,  hearing  no  more  about  the  matter, 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  all  was  right, 
and  remained  with  his  clan  in  a  feeling  of 
perfect  security.  In  the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1692,  two  companies  of  soldiers  from 
Fort  William,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and 
seventy  men,  under  Campbell  of  Glenlyon, 
marched  unexpectedly  into  the  valley  of 
Glencoe.  He  was  met  at  the  entrance  to 
the  glen  by  Glencoe's  eldest  son,  John 
Macdonald,  who  came  with  twenty  of  his 
armed  clansmen  to  inquire  the  object  of  his 
visit,  and  no  doubt  to  defend  the  pass  into 
the  valley  if  it  had  been  hostile,  which  they 
might  easily  have  done.  Glenlyon  assured 
him  that  they  were  only  sent  to  quarter 
there  on  account  of  the  over-crowded  state 
of  the  garrison ;  and,  as  his  niece  was  the 
wife  of  Glencoe's  younger  son  Alexander, 
which  constituted  a  sort  of  relationship 
between  the  two  families,  his  word  received 
a  ready  belief,  and  he  was  escorted  into  the 
valley  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  his  men 
billeted  among  the  inhabitants.  For  a 
fortnight  the  soldiers  lived  on  friendly  terms 
with  their  intended  victims,  and  enjoyed 
their  hospitality,  and  the  evening  on  which 
the  orders  for  the  massacre  arrived  had  been 
passed  by  Glenlyon  in  playing  at  cards  with 
his  nephew,  while  all  the  officers  were  under 
an  engagement  to  dine  with  the  laird  on  the 
following  day.  According  to  his  orders, 
Glenlyon  waited  the  hour  when  the  whole 
claii  would  be  asleep  to  put  them  into  exe- 
cution ;  but  Gleucoe's  eldest  son  accidentally 
hearing  some  of  the  soldiers  (who  were 
Jiighlanders  themselves)  remarking  to  one 
another  that  they  liked  not  the  work  on 
which  they  were  put,  had  his  suspicions  ex- 
cited, and,  hastening  to  Glenlyon's  quarters 
found  him  and  his  men  busy  preparing  their 
arms.  Satisfied,  however,  with  Gleulyon's 
explanation  that  they  were  going  to  march 
early  against  some  of  Glengarry's  people, 
and  by  his  apparently  candid  remark  that 
if  anything  had  been  intended  against  his 
clan  he  should  naturally  have  given  warning 
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to  his  niece  and  her  husband,  the  young 
chief  returned  to  his  residence,  intending  to 
retire  to  rest.  But  his  servant  gave  him 
warning  of  danger,  and  immediately  after- 
wards, perceiving  a  party  of  soldiers  ap- 
proaching with  fixed  bayonets,  he  fled  to  the 
hills,  accompanied  by  his  brother,  who  had 
been  roused  from  his  bed  by  his  servant, 
who  told  him  that  it  was  no  time  for  him  to 
be  sleeping,  when  they  were  murdering  his 
brother  at  the  door.  Soon  afterwards  the 
two  brothers,  in  their  flight,  heard  the  sound 
of  the  musketry  as  the  soldiers  were  carrying 
on  the  work  of  slaughter.  About  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  a  party  under  lieutenant 
Lindsay  went  to  the  house  of  the  laird  of 
Glencoe,  and,  being  admitted  without  hesi- 
tation, shot  him  as  he  was  rising  from  his 
bed.  His  wife  had  risen  and  dressed  hastily, 
but  they  stripped  her  naked,  tearing  the 
rings  from  her  fingers  with  their  teeth,  and 
in  that  condition  turned  her  out.  Indeed 
the  soldiers  seem  now  to  have  adopted  the 
spirit  of  their  employers,  and  they  proceeded 
in  their  work  with  relentless  ferocity.  Nine 
men  were  bound,  and  in  that  defenceless 
condition  shot  one  after  another  in  sport. 
When  Glenlyon  had  caused  his  own  laud- 
lord  to  be  slain,  a  boy  of  thirteen  clung  to 
his  knees  and  supplicated  for  mercy,  and 
while  in  that  posture  was  killed  by  a  pistol- 
shot.  Nor  could  Glenlyon  himself  save  any 
of  the  victims  from  the  fury  of  his  men,  for 
when  he  attempted  to  preserve  the  life  of  one 
young  man,  of  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
another  officer,  captain  Drummond,  imme- 
diately killed  him.  The  laird  of  Auchin- 
trincken,  a  temporary  guest  of  the  laird  of 
Glencoe,  who  had  submitted  to  the  govern- 
ment three  months  before,  and  had  at  the 
time  a  protection  in  his  pocket,  was  slain 
without  inquiry.  In  another  part  of  the 
valley,  named  Achnacon,  a  party  of  soldiers 
under  sergeant  Barber  coming  unperceived 
upon  a  party  of  ten  men  seated  round  a  fire, 
poured  a  volley  of  shot  among  them  which 
at  once  killed  four  and  wounded  four  more, 
who  were  quickly  dispatched.  One  of  those 
who  had  not  been  wounded,  and  whose 
guest  Barber  had  been,  begged  the  sergeant 
to  allow  him  to  be  shot  outside  in  the  field, 
and  as  he  was  being  led  there  he  suddenly 
took  his  plaid  from  his  shoulders  and  threw 
it  over  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  before  they  could  dis- 
embarrass themselves  of  it  he  had  made  his 
escape  to  the  hills.  The  orders  were  to  put 
to  death  all  males  under  seventy  years  of 
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age,  but  the  soldiers  often  went  beyond 
their  instructions.  An  old  man  of  eighty 
was  deliberately  put  to  death,  and  another, 
who  was  wounded,  having  crept  into  a  hut 
for  protection,  they  set  fire  to  it  and  he 
perished  in  the  flames.  In  one  place,  a 
woman  with  an  infant  in  her  arms  was 
killed,  and  several  children  not  more  than 
four  years  of  age  were  pitilessly  butchered. 
After  all,  however,  the  destruction  of  the 
Macdonalds  was  very  incomplete,  for  many 
escaped  under  the  protection  of  the  tempest 
which  raged  during  the  night  with  so  much 
violence,  that  the  party  from  Fort  William, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  secure  one  of  the 
outlets  of  the  valley,  were  considerably 
beyond  their  time,  and  the  alarm  having 
been  given,  they  found  in  that  part  of  the 
valley  only  an  old  man  left,  whom  they  put 
to  death.  Of  about  two  hundred  males,  of 
which  the  clan  of  Glencoe  consisted,  only 
thirty-eight  were  slain  by  their  guests ;  the 
rest  made  their  escape  to  the  hills,  and  sur- 
vived to  give  their  account  of  the  treachery 
to  which  their  kinsmen  had  fallen  victims. 
But  besides  this  loss  of  life,  it  is  said  that 
many  of  the  women,  who  were  turned  out 
nuked  without  a  covering  or  place  of  refuge, 
in  a  country  deeply  covered  with  snow, 
perished  through  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather.  Having  finished  as  far  as  they 
could  the  work  of  slaughter,  the  soldiers 
plundered  the  valley,  and  then  burnt  every 
cottage  and  laid  it  completely  waste.  They 
carried  away,  as  legal  spoil,  one  thousand 
cows  and  two  hundred  horses. 

This  barbarous  massacre  had  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  striking  terror  into  the 
Jacobite  clans;  but  it  excited  a  general 
feeling  of  horror  throughout  the  country, 
and  greatly  diminished  the  popularity  of 
the  existing  government.  Exaggerated  ac- 
counts were  sent  by  the  Jacobites  to  Paris, 
and  were  printed  in  the  French  journals, 
aud  thus  spread  over  continental  Europe. 
It  certainly  increased  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties with  which  king  William's  ministers 
in  Scotland  had  to  contend.  A  new  con- 
spiracy of  the  Jacobites  at  this  time  existed, 
and  the  king's  danger,  since  some  of  his 
principal  officers  of  state  were  deeply  im- 
plicated in  it;  but  it  was  defeated  by  the 
decisive  victory  off  La  Hogue,  in  May,  which 
relieved  the  country  from  further  apprehen- 
sion of  the  formidable  invasion  from  France 
which  was  to  be  the  signal  of  action  for  the 
conspirators.  In  Scotland,  the  privy  coun- 
cil itself  presented  a  scene  of  division  and 
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contention  from  which  the  duke  of  Hamilton 
withdrew  in  disgust;  but  he  was  induced  to 
return  to  his  post  by  the  persuasions  of  his 
friend  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  who 
urged  upon  him  a  more  patriotic  course. 
Under  the  general  pressure  of  alarm,  the  gov- 
ernment called  out  the  militia,  and  gave 
extraordinary  powers  to  the  highland  clans 
whose  fidelity  they  could  trust ;  but  when 
the  danger  was  over,  the  ministers  also 
recovered  their  confidence.  It  was  now  de- 
termined to  hold  a  parliament,  for  which  the 
duke  of  Hamilton  was  appointed  king's  com- 
missioner. The  position  of  parties  had  under- 
gone a  modification  favourable  to  the  govern- 
ment, for  the  presbyterians,  alarmed  at  the 
dangers  which  the  kingdom  had  just  escaped, 
were  more  united  in  supporting  it,  and  the 
Jacobites,  disappointed  in  their  designs,  were 
afraid  to  enter  into  any  open  opposition  ;  but 
there  was  a  strong  party  opposed  to  the  Dai- 
ry m  pies,  resolved  to  bring  the  conduct  of  both 
under  examination,  and  the  king  did  not 
venture  to  send  the  master  of  Stair  to  Scot- 
land, but  entrusted  the  management  of  the 
parliament  to  the  other  secretary  Johnstone, 
a  younger  son  of  the  laird  of  Warriston,  who 
showed  considerable  skill  in  securing  a  majo- 
rity for  the  court  before  the  session  com- 
menced. The  parliament  met  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1693,  and  the  session  was  opened  with 
much  formality.  An  order  of  the  house,  re- 
lating to  parliamentary  forms,  was  made  three 
days  after  (on  the  21st  of  April),  which  has 
been  quoted  as  a  curious  picture  of  Scottish 
parliamentary  manners.  "  It  is  ordered  that 
all  members  of  parliament  do  precisely  keep 
the  diets  (day's  meetings]  of  parliament, 
under  the  pains  following,  viz. — each  noble- 
man for  each  diet's  absence  without  leave  or 
relevant  excuse,  twelve  pounds  Scots  (one 
pound  sterling)  ;  each  baron  six ;  and  each 
burgess  three ;  and  the  one-half,  if  not  pre- 
sent at  the  calling  of  the  rolls."  None  but 
members  of  parliament  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  house  after  the  meeting  was 
opened,  except  the  eldest  sons  of  noblemen, 
the  senators  of  the  college  of  justice,  the 
knight-marshal,  the  ushers,  the  lion-king-at- 
arms,  the  king's  agent,  and  one  servant  to 
the  chancellor,  two  to  the  constable,  two  to 
the  marshal,  and  one  to  the  lord  advocate. 
"  Also,  it  is  ordered,  that  none  presume  to 
sit  upon  the  benches  save  the  nobility ;  that 
the  officers  of  state  sit  upon  the  steps  of  the 
throne;  that  the  commissioners  for  shires 
and  boroughs  sit  upon  the  forms  appointed 
for  them ;  that  noblemen's  eldest  sous  and 
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heirs  sit  on  tlie  lower  bench  of  the  throne ; 
that  the  lords  of  session  sit  at  one  table 
which  is  to  stand  betwixt  the  throne  and 
the  commissioners  from  boroughs ;  and  that 
none  presume  to  sit  at  the  clerk's  table  save 
the  clerk-register  and  the  deputes  and  ser- 
vants to  be  employed  by  him  in  the  service 
of  the  house,  nor  to  stand  betwixt  the  throne 
and  the  clerk's  table ;  that  any  other  per- 
sons allowed  access  shall  sit  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  seats  appointed  for  commissioners 
from  shires  and  boroughs.  And  it  is  ap- 
pointed, that  the  knight-marshal  and  macers 
be  careful,  as  they  will  be  answerable  upon 
their  peril,  that  these  orders  be  obeyed,  and 
that  they  exact  twenty  shillings  sterling  for 
each  person  who  shall  be  found  within  the 
house,  and  are  not  members,  or  admitted  as 
aforesaid,  besides  their  removal,  and  impri- 
sonment at  the  second  fault ;  that,  after  the 
house  is  set,  none  offer  to  stand,  or  walk,  or 
keep  private  discourses  one  with  the  other; 
that  none  go  forth,  except  in  cases  of  neces- 
sity, and  that  they  forthwith  return,  nor  any 
persons  suffered  to  stay  at  the  committees 
save  members  of  parliament ;  that  in  the 
debates  of  the  house,  no  person  offer  to 
interrupt  another,  nor  direct  his  discourse 
to  any  but  to  my  lord  chancellor  or  presi- 
dent ;  that  all  reflections  be  forborne,  and 
that  no  man  offer  at  one  diet,  and  in  one 
business,  to  speak  oftener  than  twice  at 
most,  except  in  such  cases  where  leave  shall 
be  first  asked  and  given  by  his  majesty  or 
commissioner ;  that  no  member  shall  leave 
the  house  till  the  meeting  be  dissolved." 

The  good  feeling  of  the  parliament  was 
first  shown  in  a  willing  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling,  to  raise 
four  regiments  of  foot  and  two  of  dragoons. 
The  way  in  which  this  money  was  to  be 
raised  caused  some  discussion,  as,  part  only 
being  to  be  raised  by  the  old  plan  of  a  cess 
and  poll-tax,  the  rest  was  to  be  obtained  by 
an  excise  on  malt  liquors,  and  the  land- 
lords and  the  farmers  tried  each  to  throw  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  burthen  on  the 
others'  shoulders.  Most  of  the  acts  of  this 
parliament  were  of  a  merely  temporary  na- 
ture, such  as  those  relating  to  the  impress- 
ment of  sailors,  to  the  extension  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  which  was  now  required  of  all 
and  even  the  lowest  office-bearers  in  church 
and  state,  &c.  The  king  was  anxious  to  screen 
the  Dalrymples,  and  others  of  the  minis- 
ters who  were  objects  of  popular  odium,  but 
it  was  not  considered  prudent  to  resist  an 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  justice, 


which  was  disgraced  by  many  abuses,  mostly 
of  old  standing.  The  persons  implicated 
were  so  numerous,  that  it  was  considered 
advisable  not  to  attack  them  personally ;  but 
new  regulations  were  adopted  in  order  to 
provide  against  such  abuses  in  future.  These 
reforms  extended  to  the  court  of  sessions  and 
to  that  of  justiciary.  Another  question 
presented  greater  difficulties,  which  however 
were  successfully  overcome.  The  last  gen- 
eral assembly  of  the  kirk  had  been  dissolved 
by  the  king's  commissioner  with  a  reserva- 
tion to  the  king  of  the  nomination  of  a  day 
for  the  next  meeting  at  his  pleasure,  but  the 
assembly  itself,  in  defiance  of  the  commis- 
sioner, had  named  a  day  of  meeting  which 
was  now  near  approaching.  If  the  assembly 
was  held  at  the  day  appointed,  of  which  there 
appeared  every  probability,  the  breach  be- 
tween the  presbyterians  and  the  king  would 
be  widened,  and  a  question  would  be  raised 
as  to  the  right  of  holding  such  meetings  in- 
dependent of  the  crown,  which  could  not  fail 
to  lead  to  much  confusion.  Johnstone  pro- 
posed to  get  over  the  difficulty  by  procuring 
from  parliament  a  supplication  to  the  king 
for  the  holding  of  a  general  assembly,  by 
which  the  king's  honour  would  be  saved, 
and  the  presbyterians  would  be  furnished 
with  an  excuse  for  not  holding  their  own 
day;  and,  having  gained  over  the  more  mod- 
erate of  their  ministers,  he  brought  this 
proposal  forward  and  it  was  carried  with  very 
little  opposition.  Proceedings  against  certain 
individuals  lying  in  prison  under  the  charge 
of  treason,  including  the  duke  of  Gordon, 
Lord  Seaforth,  and  Neville  Payne  (one  of 
Montgomery's  agents),  were  got  rid  of  by 
remitting  them  to  the  commissioners  of  justi- 
ciary ;  and  the  charges  were  ultimately  al- 
lowed to  drop,  for  dishonesty  of  principles 
were  now  so  general,  that  when  treason  was 
ever  so  apparent,  ministers  were  afraid  to 
inquire  into  it  too  strictly,  lest  they  should 
find  their  own  immediate  friends  and  rela- 
tives, if  not  themselves,  implicated.  The 
massacre  of  Glencoe  and  some  other  griev- 
ances were  allowed  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence,  but  at  the  close  of  the  session  the 
parliament  addressed  the  following  letter  to 
the  king : — "  Sir,  we  have,  in  duty  and  obe- 
dience to  your  commands,  and  from  the  con- 
sideration of  our  unhappiness  in  your  ab- 
sen  ;e  and  distance  from  us,  forborne  at  this 
time  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  some  things 
that  are  heavy  and  uneasy  to  the  people; 
and  we  have  been  the  more  confirmed  to  do 
this,  because  it  is  the  greatest  instance  of 
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duty,  and  the  most  suitable  return  we  could 
make  to  the  confidence  your  majesty  hath 
been  pleased  to  put  in  us  by  calling  us  toge- 
ther at  such  a  time.  We  do  therefore  leave 
it  to  your  majesty's  commissioner  and  secre- 
tary, now  with  us  (who  we  firmly  believe 
will  give  your  majesty  true  and  faithful  ac- 
counts), to  inform  you  of  such  things  as  ren- 
der your  subjects  uneasy,  and  make  them 
apprehend  from  their  daily  observation  and 
experience,  as  well  as  from  the  memory  of 
what  is  past,  that  all  that  is  done  may  happen 
to  prove  ineffectual,  unless  your  majesty,  in 
your  royal  wisdom,  shall  fall  upon  measures 
for  animating  the  administration  here  with 
a  spirit  sufficient  and  disposed  to  execute  the 
duty  and  affection  which  we  hope  have  ap- 
peared in  the  present  parliament."  The 
things  to  which  this  letter  alluded  as  render- 
ing the  subjects  uneasy  were  especially  the 
affairs  of  the  church,  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Dalrymples. 

The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  with 
regard  to  the  church  proved  very  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  presbyterians,  who  imagined  that 
the  prime  movers  there  had  been  the  old 
episcopalian  clergy.  They  regarded  the  sup- 
plication for  a  new  assembly  as  a  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  irregular  dissolution  of  the  last, 
and  a  condemnation  of  their  own  protest  on 
that  occasion.  But  there  was  a  still  more 
serious  objection  to  the  act  extending  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  ministers.  The 
more  strict  presbyterians  held  to  no  point  of 
doctrine  more  tenaciously  than  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  church  from  the  civil  juris- 
diction, and  they  deemed  the  imposition  of 
any  civil  oaths  as  a  qualification  to  sit  in 
church  courts  to  be  an  erastian  encroachment 
on  the  freedom  of  a  Christian  church,  con- 
trary to  their  own  confession,  and  totally 
unwarranted  by  scripture.  The  episcopa- 
lians were  equally  opposed  to  the  oath,  but 
they  imagined  that  it  was  only  to  bear  on 
the  presbyterians,  as  they  knew  that  the 
ministers  were  their  own  friends,  and  believed 
that  the  council,  having  a  discretionary 
power  in  that  regard,  would  exempt  them 
from  it.  The  presbyterians  were  also  en- 
couraged in  the  belief  that  the  oath  would 
not  be  enforced  on  this  occasion,  but  when 
it  was  known  that  these  instructions  which 
had  come  from  court  for  holding  the  assembly 
required  that  the  oath  should  be  strictly  en- 
forced on  all,  both  parties  resolved  not  to 
take  it.  Such  was  the  state  of  feeling  when 
the  king's  commissioner,  lord  Carmichael, 
arrived  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  found  himsell 
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n  a  perplexing  dilemma  between  the  impos- 
sibility of  enforcing  the  oath  and  the  evident 
mpolicy  of  dissolving  the  assembly.  He  ac- 
:ordingly  dispatched  a  messenger  to  London 
'or  further  instructions;  and  at  the  same 
,ime  the  ministers  sent  a  memorial  to  Car- 
stairs,  imploring  his  interference  in  their 
Vrour.  A  fortuitous  circumstance  alone 
saved  Scotland  from  an  event  which  must 
lave  added  greatly  to  her  troubles.  When 
;he  messenger  who  carried  the  dispatch  of 
ord  Carmichael  and  the  memorial  of  the 
ministers  arrived  in  London,  Carstairs  was 
unfortunately  absent,  and  the  king,  acting 
under  the  advice  of  Stair  and  Tarbet,  returned 
an  immediate  and  peremptory  order  to  en- 
"orce  the  oaths  or  dissolve  the  assembly, 
which  was  intrusted  to  the  same  messenger 
to  be  carried  back  to  Scotland.  It  was  night, 
and  he  was  just  preparing  to  start,  when 
"arstairs  arrived,  and,  having  read  his  letters, 
.ost  no  time  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of 
the  king's  instructions.  When  he  had  satis- 
tied  himself  on  this  point,  he  went  to  the 
messenger,  who  was  just  on  the  point  of  en- 
tering upon  his  journey,  and  required  him  in 
the  king's  name  to  deliver  to  him  the  des- 
patches. As  the  messenger  had  but  just 
enough  time  left  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Edinburgh  before  the  day  of  meeting  of  the 
assembly,  Carstairs  proceeded  immediately, 
although  it  was  late  at  night,  to  the  king's 
apartment,  and,  having  told  the  lord  in 
waiting  that  he  had  business  of  great  im- 
portance, entered  it  and  found  the  king  in 
bed  and  fast  asleep.  Falling  on  his  knees  by 
the  bedside,  he  gently  awoke  the  king,  who, 
astonished  at  seeing  him  there  at  that  late 
hour  and  in  such  a  posture,  inquired  his 
business.  "  I  am  come,"  said  Carstairs,  "  to 
beg  my  life."  The  king  expressed  his  dis- 
belief that  his  chaplain  could  have  been 
guilty  of  any  crime  worthy  of  death ;  upon 
which  the  latter  showed  him  the  despatches, 
and,  when  the  king  assumed  a  frown  of  dis- 
pleasure, he  begged  to  be  allowed  to  explain  in 
a  few  words  the  reason  of  his  bold  proceeding, 
offering  afterwards  to  submit  to  any  punish- 
ment the  king  might  judge  his  conduct 
merited.  What  he  said  has  been  reported 
in  the  following  words  : — "  The  king  had  now 
known  him  long,  and  knew  his  entire  fidelity 
and  attachment  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment. Some  of  his  servants  in  Scotland 
might  find  it  their  interest  to  impose  upon 
his  majesty  to  screen  themselves  from  his 
merited  displeasure ;  others  might,  under 
the  mask  of  zeal  for  his  service,  seek  only 
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to  gratify  their  own  private  resentments, 
and,  while  they  pretended  to  conciliate  all 
parties  to  his  government,  might  pursue 
such  measures  as  would  only  unite  them  in 
opposing  it;  that  this  was  the  foundation  of 
all  these  factious  that  had  hitherto  rent  that 
kingdom  and  made  its  crown  sit  so  uneasy 
upon  his  head ;  but  for  his  own  part  he  could 
call  God  to  witness  that  ever  since  he  entered 
into  his  majesty's  service,  he  had  had  no 
interest,  for  he  could  have  none,  separate 
from  that  of  his  master;  that  though  he  had 
been  educated  a  presbyterian,  and  had  a 
natural  bias  to  that  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, yet  his  majesty  knew  that  when  he 
recommended  the  establishment  of  pres- 
bytery in  Scotland,  he  did  it  because  he  was 
firmly  persuaded  the  presbyterians  were  the 
only  friends  his  majesty  had  in  that  country. 
His  regard,  however,  to  their  principles  had 
not  rendered  him  blind  to  their  faults ;  he 
had  been  aware  of  the  indiscreet  use  they 
might  make  of  lord  Melville's  concessions, 
and  had  freely  spoken  his  sentiments  on  the 
subject;  and  with  the  same  freedom  he  had 
r-emonstrated  against  the  precipitate  mea- 
sures adopted  in  the  last  session  of  parlia- 
ment under  the  pretext  of  correcting  the 
errors  of  the  former.  The  effects  had  justi- 
fied his  opinion  of  both.  The  first  had 
alienated  all  the  episcopalians,  the  last,  great 
part  of  the  presbyterians,  from  his  adminis- 
tration. One  thing  alone  was  wanting  to 
complete  the  wishes  of  his  enemies,  and  that 
was  to  cement  the  two  parties  by  one  common 
bond  of  union,  for  which  nothing  could  be 
better  calculated  than  the  advice  given  to 
his  majesty,  to  insist  upon  the  ministers 
taking  the  oaths  before  he  allowed  the  as- 
sembly to  sit.  Although  there  was  nothing 
unreasonable  in  the  request,  yet  some  of  the 
leaders  had  succeeded  in  representing  their 
compliance  as  inconsistent  with  their  prin- 
ciples, and  had  prevailed  upon  them  to 
refuse ;  but,  however  unjustifiable  such  con- 
duct might  be,  it  proceeded  from  no  disaffec- 
tion to  his  royal  person  and  government ; 
"and  while  that  was  the  case,  it  was  more  his 
interest  to  confirm  their  affection  by  dis- 
pensing with,  than  alienate  them  by  en- 
forcing, the  rigour  of  the  law;  and  by  coun- 
termanding the  instructions  he  had  sent 
down  to  his  commissioner,  he  would  confer 
the  greatest  obligation  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  gratify  all  his 
friends  in  that  country,  and  thwart  the  insid- 
ious arts  of  his  and  their  enemies."  William, 
who  had  listened  attentively,  acknowledged 


his  conviction  by  giving  him  the  despatches 
to  read  and  ordering  him  to  commit  them 
to  the  fire.  He  then  bade  Carstairs  write 
out  such  instructions  as  he  thought  would  be 
for  the  public  advantage,  on  which  the  latter 
penned  a  letter  to  the  commissioner,  ordering 
him  to  dispense  with  putting  the  oaths  to  the 
ministers.  This  was  signed  by  the  king, 
and  dispatched  by  the  messenger,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  delay  he  only  reached 
the  Scottish  capital  on  the  morning  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  The  as- 
sembly was  filled  with  the  gloomiest  antici- 
pations, when  to  their  universal  astonishment 
they  were  told  that  the  oath  was  not  to  be 
enforced.  In  a  transport  of  joy,  they  wrote 
a  letter  of  humble  thanks  to  the  king,  and 
adopted  the  very  measure  which,  under  a  dif- 
ferent name,  had  been  the  main  subject  of 
disagreement — the  admission  to  ministerial 
communion  of  such  of  the  conforming  min- 
isters as,  having  qualified  themselves  accord- 
ing to  law,  should  acknowledge  the  confes- 
sion of  faith,  and  submit  to  the  presbyterian 
church  government. 

Not  long  after  the  meeting  of  this  as- 
sembly (in  the  December  of  1694),  the  king 
experienced  a  great  personal  loss  in  the 
death  of  his  consort,  queen  Mary.  Before 
that  event,  Carstairs,  who  enjoyed  his  con- 
fidence in  the  highest  degree,  had  become 
his  principal  adviser  in  Scottish  affairs,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  reign  he  may 
be  considered  as  almost  their  sole  director. 
The  king,  entirely  engrossed  with  his  con- 
tinental wars,  and  already  fatigued  with 
the  factions  and  intrigues  which  prevailed 
among  his  subjects  in  the  north,  seems  from 
this  time  forward  to  have  given  them  a  very 
small  share  of  his  attention.  About  the 
same  time  with  queen  Mary,  a  nobleman 
who  had  of  late  acted  a  prominent  part  in 
Scottish  politics,  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  was 
also  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  activity 
by  the  stroke  of  death. 

Early  in  the  following  year  (1695)  it  was 
found  necessary  to  obtain  new  subsidies  to 
support  the  Scottish  regiments  which  had 
done  good  service  in  the  war,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  call  a  parliament.  The  popular 
discontent  still  continued,  to  appease  which 
it  was  thought  advisable  at  length  to  insti- 
tute some  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
and,  before  the  parliament  was  called,  a 
commission  passed  the  great  seal  for  taking 
recognition  of  that  affair,  as  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  trial  of  the  persons  concerned  in 
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it.  The  earl  of  Tweeddale,  now  created  a 
marquis,  was  sent  down  as  the  king's  com- 
missioner, and  the  parliament  was  opened 
on  the  9th  of  May,  when  he  read  a  letter 
from  the  king,  who  told  his  Scottish  sub- 
jects that  he  regretted  that  his  pressing 
engagements  abroad  still  prevented  him 
from  opening  the  estates  in  person,  but  he 
congratulated  them  on  the  spirit  of  modera- 
tion which  appeared  to  prevail  in  their  church, 
and  assured  them  that  he  had  not  forgotton 
their  wishes  as  communicated  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  former  session  of  parliament. 
The  marquis  of  Tweeddale,  after  repeating 
the  assurances  of  the  king's  regard  for  his 
Scottish  subjects,  and  his  attachment  to 
their  kirk,  told  the  parliament  that  if  they 
found  it  would  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
trade,  that  an  act  should  be  passed  for  the 
encouragement  of  such  as  should  acquire 
and  establish  a  plantation  in  Africa  or  Ame- 
rica, or  any  other  part  of  the  world  where 
plantations  might  be  lawfully  acquired,  the 
king  was  willing  to  declare  that  he  would 
grant  to  his  subjects  of  Scotland>  in  favour 
of  their  plantations,  such  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  he  was  accustomed  to  grant  to  the 
subjects  of  his  other  dominions.  The  earl 
of  Annandale,  who  now  appeared  as  a 
zealous  supporter  of  William's  government, 
followed  the  commissioner,  and  strongly 
recommended  a  cheerful  acquiescence  in  the 
king's  demands.  The  parliament  replied 
by  voting  an  address  of  condolence  to  his 
majesty  on  the  death  of  the  queen,  and 
by  granting  a  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the 
service  of  the  ensuing  year,  to  be  raised  by 
a  general  poll-tax,  a  land-tax,  and  an  ad- 
ditional excise. 

One  of  the  first  questions  raised  in  the 
house  was  that  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe, 
to  which  Tweeddale  replied  by  announcing 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  investi- 
gation, and  promising  that  the  result  should 
be  speedily  communicated  to  them.  This 
investigation  appears  to  have  been  carried 
on  fairly  and  candidly,  and  the  report  of 
the  commission,  with  all  the  documents, 
having  been  laid  before  the  estates,  they 
discussed  it  section  by  section,  sifting  closely 
all  the  evidence,  and  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  parliament  on  the  whole  was  de- 
livered in  an  address  to  the  king,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  copy  : — "  We,  your  ma- 
jesty's most  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the 
noblemen,  barons,  and  boroughs  assembled 
in  parliament,  do  humbly  represent  to  your 
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j  majesty,  that  in  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion we  thought  it  our  duty,  for  the  more 
solemn  and  public  vindication  of  the  honour 
and  justice  of  the  government,  to  inquire 
into  the  barbarous  slaughter  committed  in 
Glencoe  in  February,  1692,  which  has  made 
so  much  noise  in  this  kingdom  and  your 
majesty's  other  dominions.  But  we  being 
informed  by  your  majesty's  commissioner, 
that  we  were  prevented  in  this  matter  by  a 
commission  under  the  great  seal  for  the 
same  purpose,  we  did  upon  the  reading  of 
the  said  commission  unanimously  acquiesce 
to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  returned  our 
humble  acknowledgments  for  your  royal 
care  in  granting  the  same.  And  we  only 
desired  that  the  discoveries  to  be  made 
should  be  communicated  to  us ;  to  the  end 
that  we  might  add  our  zeal  to  your  majesty's 
for  prosecuting  such  discoveries,  and  that  in 
so  national  a  concern  the  vindication  might 
be  as  public  as  the  reproach  and  scandal 
had  been;  and  principally  that  we,  for 
whom  it  was  proper,  might  testify  to  the 
world  how  clear  your  majesty's  justice  is  in 
all  this  matter. — And  now  your  majesty's 
commissioner  having  upon  our  repeated 
instances  communicated  to  us  a  copy  of  the 
report  transmitted  by  the  commission  to 
your  majesty,  with  your  majesty's  instruc- 
tions, the  master  of  Stair's  letters,  the 
orders  given  by  the  officers,  and  the  depo- 
sitions of  the  witnesses  relating  to  that  re- 
port, and  the  same  being  read  and  com- 
pared, we  could  not  but  unanimously  declare 
that  your  majesty's  instructions  of  the 
llth  and  16th  days  of  January,  1692, 
touching  the  highlanders  who  had  not  ac- 
cepted in  due  time  of  the  benefit  of  the 
indemnity,  did  contain  a  warrant  for  mercy 
to  all  without  exception  who  should  offer 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  come  in 
upon  mercy,  though  the  1st  of  January, 
1692,  prefixed  by  the  proclamation  of  mercy, 
was  past,  and  that  these  instructions  contain 
no  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Glencoe 
men,  made  in  February  thereafter.  And 
here  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  your  ma- 
jesty's clemency  upon  this  occasion,  as  well 
as  the  whole  tract  of  your  government  over 
us ;  for  had  your  majesty,  without  new  offers 
of  mercy,  given  positive  orders  for  the  exe- 
cuting the  law  upon  the  highlanders,  that 
had  already  despised  your  repeated  indem- 
nities, they  had  but  met  with  what  they  had 
justly  deserved. —  But  it  being  your  majesty's 
mind,  according  to  your  signal  clemency, 
still  to  offer  them  mercy,  and  the  killing  of 
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the  Glencoe  men  being  upon  that  account 
unwarrantable,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
doing  it  being  barbarous  and  inhuman, 
we  proceeded  to  vote  the  killing  of  them 
a  murder  and  to  inquire  who  had  given 
occasion  to  it  or  were  the  actors  in  it. — 
We  found,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  master 
of  Stair's  letters  had  exceeded  your  ma- 
jesty's instructions  towards  the  killing  and 
destruction  of  the  Glencoe  men.  This  ap- 
peared by  the  comparing  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  letters,  whereof  the  just  attested 
duplicates  are  herewith  transmitted,  in 
which  letters  the  Glencoe  men  are  over 
and  over  again  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  highlanders,  not  as  the  fittest  sub- 
jects of  severity,  in  case  they  continued 
obstinate  and  made  severity  necessary  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  instructions, 
but  as  men  absolutely  and  positively  ordered 
to  be  destroyed,  without  any  further  con- 
sideration than  that  of  their  not  having 
taken  the  indemnity  in  due  time ;  and  their 
not  having  taken  it,  is  valued  as  a  happy 
incident,  since  it  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
destroy  them.  And  the  destroying  of  them 
is  urged  with  a  great  deal  of  zeal  as  a  thing 
acceptable  and  of  use,  and  this  zeal  is  ex- 
tended even  to  the  giving  of  directions 
about  the  manner  of  cutting  them  off;  from 
all  which  it  is  plain,  that  though  the  in- 
structions be  for  mercy  to  all  that  will  sub- 
mit, though  the  day  of  indemnity  was 
elapsed,  yet  the  letters  do  exclude  the 
Glencoe  men  from  this  mercy. —  In  the 
next  place,  we  examined  the  orders  given 
bv  sir  Thomas  Livingstone  in  this  matter, 
and  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  he 
had  reason  to  give  such  orders  for  the 
cutting  off  the  Glencoe  men,  upon  the  sup- 
position that  they  had  rejected  the  indem- 
nity, and  without  making  them  new  offers 
of  mercy,  being  a  thing  in  itself  lawful,  and' 
which  your  majesty  might  have  ordered. 
And  it  appearing  that  sir  Thomas  was  then 
ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Glencoe  men,  he  might  very  well  under- 
stand your  majesty's  instructions  in  the 
restricted  sense  which  the  master  of  Stair's 
letters  had  given  them,  or  understand  the 
master  of  Stair's  letters  to  be  your  majesty's 
additional  pleasure;  and  it  is  evident  he 
did,  by  the  orders  which  he  gave,  where  any 
addition  that  is  to  be  found  in  them  to  your 
majesty's  instructions  is  given  not  only  in 
the  master  of  Stair's  sense,  but  in  his  words. 
— We  proceeded  to  examine  colonel  Hill's 
part  of  the  business,  and  were  unanimous  that 


he  was  clear  and  free  of  the  slaughter  of  the 
Glencoe  men;  for  though  your  majesty's 
instructions  and  the  master  of  Stair's  letters 
were  sent  straight  from  London  to  him,  as 
well  as  to  sir  Thomas  Livingstone,  yet  he, 
knowing  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
Glencoe  men,  shunned  to  execute  them,  and 
gave  no  orders  in  the  matter,  till  such  time 
as  knowing  that  his  lieutenant-colonel  had 
received  orders  to  take  with  him  four  hun- 
dred men  of  his  garrison  and  regiment  for 
the  expedition  against  Glencoe,  he,  to  save 
his  own  honour  and  authority,  gave  a 
general  order  to  Hamilton,  his  lieutenant- 
colonel,  to  take  the  four  hundred  men,  and 
to  put  to  due  execution  the  orders  which 
others  had  given  him. — Lieutenant-colonel 
Hamilton's  part  came  next  to  be  considered, 
and  he  being  required  to  be  present,  and 
called,  and  not  appearing,  we  ordered  him 
to  be  denounced,  and  seized  on  wherever  he 
could  be  found.  And  having  considered 
the  orders  that  he  received,  and  orders  he 
said  before  the  commission  he  gave,  and 
his  share  in  the  execution,  we  agreed, 
that  from  what  appeared  he  was  not  clear  of 
the  murder  of  the  Glencoe  men,  and  that 
there  was  ground  to  prosecute  him  for  it. 
— Major  Duncanson,  who  received  orders 
from  Hamilton,  being  in  Flanders,  as  well 
as  those  to  whom  he  gave  orders,  we  could 
not  see  these  orders,  and  therefore  we  only 
resolved  about  him  that  we  should  address 
your  majesty  either  to  cause  him  to  be 
examined  there  in  Flanders,  about  the 
orders  he  received  and  his  knowledge  of 
that  affair,  or  to  order  him  home  to  be  pro- 
secuted therefor  as  your  majesty  shall  think 
fit. — In  the  last  place,  the  expositions  of 
the  witnesses  being  clear  as  to  the  shares 
which  captain  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  cap- 
tain Drummond,  lieutenant  Lindsay,  ensign 
Lundie,  and  sergeant  Barber,  had  in  the 
execution  of  the  Glencoe  men,  upon  whom 
they  were  quartered,  we  agreed  that  it  ap- 
peared that  the  said  persons  were  the  actors 
of  the  slaughter  of  the  Glencoe  men,  under 
trust,  and  that  we  should  address  your  ma- 
jesty to  send  them  home,  to  be  prosecuted 
for  the  same  according  to  law.  This  being 
the  state  of  the  whole  matter  as  it  lies  be- 
fore us,  and  which,  together  with  the  report 
transmitted  to  your  majesty  by  the  com- 
miss.on,  and  which  we  saw  verified,  gives 
full  light  to  it,  we  humbly  beg,  that  con- 
sidering the  master  of  Stair's  excess  in  his 
letters  against  the  Glencoe  meu  has  been 
the  original  cause  of  this  unhappy  business. 
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and  hath  given  an  occasion  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  so  extraordinary  an  execution  by  the 
warm  directions  he  gives  about  doing  it  by 
way  of  surprise,  and  considering  the  high 
station  and  trust  he  is  in,  and  that  he  is 
absent,  we  do  therefore  beg  that  your  ma- 
jesty will  give  such  orders  about  him  for 
vindication  of  your  government,  as  you  in 
your  royal  wisdom  shall  think  fit.  And 
likewise  considering  that  the  actors  have 
barbarously  killed  men  under  trust,  we 
humbly  desire  your  majesty  would  be 
pleased  to  send  the  said  actors  home,  and 
to  give  orders  to  your  advocate  to  prosecute 
them  according  to  law,  there  remaining 
nothing  else  to  be  done  for  the  full  vindica- 
tion of  your  government  of  so  foul  and 
scandalous  an  aspersion  as  it  has  lien  under 
upon  this  occasion.  We  shall  only  add, 
that  the  remains  of  the  Glencoe  men  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  being  reduced  to  great 
poverty  by  the  depredation  and  vastation 
that  was  then  committed  upon  them,  and 
having  ever  since  lived  peaceably  under  your 
majesty's  protection,  have  applied  to  us  that 
we  might  intercede  with  your  majesty  that 
some  reparation  might  be  made  them  for 
their  losses,  we  do  humbly  lay  their  case 
before  your  majesty,  as  worthy  of  your 
royal  charity  and  compassion,  that  such 
orders  may  be  given  for  supplying  them  in 
their  necessities,  as  your  majesty  shall  think 
fit." 

The  king  complied  with  the  requisitions 
conveyed  to  him  in  this  address,  and  the 
master  of  Stair  was  dismissed  from  his  office, 
but  none  of  the  actors  in  the  massacre  ap- 
pear to  have  been  eventually  punished.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  circumstances 
transpired  which  not  only  implicated  the  earl 
of  Breadalbane  in  the  procuring  of  the  san- 
guinary orders  against  Glencoe,  but  brought 
to  light  so  much  of  his  intrigues  in  favour  of 
king  James  in  his  negotiations  with  the  high- 
landers  as  were  considered  sufficient  to  found 
a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted a  prisoner  to  Edinburgh  castle. 
Breadalbane  declared  that  he  had  dissembled 
with  the  highlanders  by  king  William's  per- 
mission, and  he  was  sheltered  against  any 
serious  prosecution  by  a  pardon.  Various 
other  subjects  of  importance,  some  of  which, 
arising  out  of  William's  continental  wars, 
were  new  to  Scotland,  occupied  the  attention 
of  this  parliament.  One  of  the  first  of  these 
was  the  protection  of  the  Scottish  trade 
against  the  depredations  of  French  privateers, 
and  it  was  determined  to  equip  a  certain 
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number  of  men-of-war  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  necessary  also  to  provide  a  new  method 
of  raising  soldiers,  for  neither  the  old  feudal 
military  service,  nor  the  militia,  were  calcu- 
lated to  supply  the  constant,  although  not 
considerable,  drain  of  soldiers  required  by 
the  king's  campaigns  in  Flanders ;  and  this 
new  system  of  raising  a  standing  army  soon 
became  a  fertile  subject  of  discontent  and 
complaint.  A  further  attempt  was  made  to 
compose  the  troubles  of  the  church  by  an 
act  allowing  those  of  the  episcopal  clergy  who 
should  enter  into  such  engagements  with  the 
king  as  were  required  by  law,  to  retain  their 
benefices  under  his  protection,  but  not  to  be 
received  into  church  courts  unless  they  sub- 
scribed to  the  presby terian  formula ;  the  na- 
tural effect  of  which  would  have  been  the  gra- 
dual extinction  of  the  episcopal  curates,  with- 
out subjecting  them  to  any  hardships,  but, 
from  the  state  of  party  feeling,  it  only  led  to 
discontent  on  both  sides.  The  other  great 
subject  of  parliamentary  legislation  was  the 
encouragement  of  trade.  The  revolution, 
which  had  relieved  the  Scottish  people  from 
such  a  load  of  discouraging  oppression,  had 
been  followed  by  an  extraordinary  spirit  of 
commercial  adventure,  which  received  new 
encouragement  from  the  promise  of  the  king 
made  through  his  commissioner  to  this  par- 
liament. A  considerable  number  of  joint- 
stock  companies  for  different  manufactures 
received  the  sanction  of  the  estates.  Among 
these  the  linen  manufacture  was  especially 
encouraged  by  extraordinary  privileges  and 
protections.  But  the  two  most  important 
acts  of  the  session,  with  regard  to  the  com- 
mercial prospects  of  the  kingdom,  were  that 
for  establishing  the  bank  of  Scotland,  and 
that  which  authorised  and  founded  a  com- 
pany for  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies. 
Both  these  speculations,  as  well  as  the  bank 
"of  England,  originated  in  one  man,  William. 
Pater  son. 

William  Paterson  appears  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Dumfries-shire.  The  earlier  part 
of  his  history  is  involved  in  much  doubt, 
for  while  some  writers  say  that  he  went  out 
to  the  West  Indies  as  a  missionary  of  the 
gospel,  others  tell  us  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  one  of  the  bucaneers,  and  that  it  was 
in  this  character  that  he  gained  his  know- 
ledge of  the  American  coasts  and  islands. 
It  is  certain  that  he  had  visited  Jamaica, 
where  the  remains  of  the  old  bucaneers 
had  settled  down,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  from  them  he  derived  much  of 
his  local  knowledge.  On  his  return  to 
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Europe,  he  formed  an  extensive  scheme  for 
a  new  trading  company,  the  peculiar  object 
of  which  was  to  centralise  the  trade  of  the 
world,  and  it  was  taken  up  in  some  quarters 
with  great  avidity,  but  his  attention  was 
diverted  from  it  by  the  foundation  of  the 
bank  of  England.  Meanwhile,  the  report 
of  this  project  had  produced  a  considerable 
effect  in  Scotland,  where  Paterson's  designs 
were  canvassed  with  a  good  deal  of  earnest- 
ness; and  when,  in  the  parliament  of  1693, 
the  Scots  had  obtained  an  act  for  establish- 
ing trading  companies,  it  was  to  their  coun- 
tryman Paterson  that  they  applied  for  infor- 
mation and  advice.  From  this  moment, 
entering  warmly  into  the  views  of  the  Scot- 
tish merchants,  he  turned  his  attention 
entirely  to  Scotland  as  the  centre  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  he  pointed  out  to 
his  countrymen  the  isthmus  of  Darien  as 
the  best  position  for  commanding  the  trade 
not  only  of  America  and  Africa,  but  of 
Asia.  "  The  time  and  expense  of  naviga- 
tion to  China,  Japan,  the  Spice  islands,  and 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  East  Indies,"  he 
said,  "  will  be  lessened  more  than  half,  and 
the  consumption  of  European  commodities 
more  than  doubled;  trade  will  increase 
trade,  and  money  will  increase  money ;  and 
the  trading  world  shall  no  more  need  to 
want  work  for  their  hands,  but  will  rather 
want  hands  for  their  work.  Thus  the  door 
of  the  seas,  and  the  key  of  the  universe, 
with  anything  of  a  reasonable  management, 
will  of  course  enable  its  proprietors  to  give 
laws  to  both  oceans,  and  to  become  arbi- 
trators to  the  commercial  world,  without 
being  liable  to  the  fatigues,  expenses,  and 
dangers,  or  contracting  the  guilt  and  blood 
of  Alexander  and  Caesar.  In  all  our  em- 
pires that  have  been  anything  universal,  the 
conquerors  have  been  obliged  to  seek  out 
and  court  their  conquests  from  afar;  but 
the  universal  force  and  influence  of  this  at- 
tractive magnet  is  such  as  can  much  more 
effectually  bring  empire  home  to  the  pro- 
prietors' doors."  Paterson's  views  evidently 
extended  to  a  free,  and  not  to  an  exclusive, 
trade.  "  The  nature  of  these  discoveries," 
he  proceeded  to  state,  "  are  such  as  not  to 
be  engrossed  by  any  one  nation  or  people, 
with  exclusion  to  others,  nor  can  it  be  thus 
attempted  without  evident  hazard  and  ruin, 
as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Spain  and  Portugal ; 
who,  by  their  prohibiting  any  other  people 
to  trade,  or  so  much  as  to  go  or  dwell  in 
the  Indies,  had  not  only  lost  that  trade  they 
were  not  able  to  maintain,  but  have  de- 
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populated  and  ruined  those  countries  there- 
with ;  so  that  the  Indies  have  rather  con- 
quered Spain  and  Portugal,  than  they  have 
conquered  the  Indies.  People  and  their 
industry  are  the  true  riches  of  a  prince  or  na- 
tion, and  in  respect  to  them  all  other  things 
are  but  imaginary.  This  was  well  under- 
stood by  the  people  of  Rome,  who,  contrary 
to  the  maxims  of  Sparta  and  Spain,  by 
general  naturalisations,  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  immunity  of  government,  far  more 
effectually  and  advantageously,  conquered 
and  kept  the  world,  than  ever  they  did  or 
possibly  could  have  done  by  the  sword." 
Such  remarks  as  these  show  not  only  that 
Paterson  was  a  man  of  education,  but  that 
he  possessed  more  enlarged  views  than  the 
generality  of  his  contemporaries,  and  we 
must  not  be  surprised  if  in  many  points 
he  was  misunderstood  and  ill-appreciated. 
Some  parts  of  his  plan,  such  as  that  of  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  by  a 
route  across  the  isthmus,  were  considered  by 
many  as  visionary.  The  whole  plan,  how- 
ever, dazzled  the  country,  and  was  received 
everywhere  with  favour.  The  act  was  drawn 
up  under  Paterson's  especial  directions,  and 
the  company  was  incorporated  under  the 
title  of  "  the  company  of  Scotland  trading  to 
Africa  and  the  Indies."  At  least  one- half  of 
the  whole  number  of  proprietors  were  to  be 
Scotchmen;  and  the  lowest  share  was  to 
amount  to  not  less  than  one  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  while  the  highest  was  not  to  exceed 
three  thousand.  The  property  of  the  com- 
pany was  declared  not  to  be  liable  to  for- 
feiture or  restraint,  in  consequence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  with  foreign  states  or 
princes,  or  for  any  other  cause.  The  pro- 
prietors had  the  power  to  frame  and  estab- 
lish, by  a  plurality  of  votes,  their  own  con- 
stitutions, civil  and  military,  to  which  all 
persons  belonging  to  the  company  were  to 
be  subject,  and  to  be  obliged  to  take  the 
oaths  required  by  the  company.  They  were 
also  empowered  to  fit  out  or  freight  their 
own  or  foreign  vessels,  notwithstanding  the 
navigation  laws,  during  the  space  of  ten 
years;  to  plant  colonies,  and  build  towns 
and  forts,  in  places  not  inhabited,  or  in 
any  other  places  by  consent  of  the  natives  or 
inhabitants;  to  defend  themselves,  and  to 
take  reparation  of  damage  done  them  by 
sea  or  land,  and  to  conclude  treaties  of 
peace  and  commerce  with  the  sovereigns  or 
proprietors  of  any  lands  or  places  in  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  or  with  any  potentate 
at  peace  with  the  king ;  and  if,  contrary  to 
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the  rights  and  exemptions  of  the  company, 
any  of  their  vessels  were  stopped  or  detained 
by  those  powers,  the  king  promised  to  inter- 
pose his  authority  to  have  restitution,  repa- 
ration, and  satisfaction  for  the  damage  done, 
at  the  public  expense.  The  vessels  of  the 
company  were  to  sail  from  their  settlements 
direct  to  Scotland,  and  not  to  break  bulk 
elsewhere,  unless  in  case  of  necessity,  and 
in  return  none  of  the  lieges  were  to  trade 
to  the  company's  possessions,  without  their 
license,  for  the  space  of  thirty  years.  All 
vessels,  merchandise,  and  other  effects  of  the 
company,  were  to  be  free  from  duties  of 
every  description  for  twenty  years,  with  the 
exception  only  of  sugar  and  tobacco  not  the 
growth  of  their  own  plantations.  All  the 
members,  officers,  and  servants  of  the  com- 
pany were  to  be  free  during  the  same  period 
from  imprisonment  or  personal  service,  and 
from  taxation  or  excise.  All  foreign  pro- 
prietors were  to  be  regarded  as  denizens 
of  Scotland,  and  to  be  entitled  to  the  privi- 
leges of  native  members.  Of  the  individuals 
appointed  by  the  act  to  receive  subscriptions, 
ten  resided  in  London.  The  capital  of  the 
company  w^as  to  be  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling. 

The  act  establishing  this  company  passed 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1695.  Somewhat 
more  than  three  months  after,  in  the  Oc- 
tober following,  lord  Belhaven,  Mr.  Robert 
Blackwood,  and  Mr.  James  Balfour  proceeded 
as  a  deputation  to  London,  where  the  sub- 
scription books  were  first  opened,  and  the 
whole  number  of  shares  to  be  disposed  of 
there,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  were  subscribed  for  in  nine  days, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  money  paid  up  in 
cash.  In  the  February,  1696,  the  books 
were  opened  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
and  the  Scottish  share  of  the  subscriptions 
were  all  subscribed  for  between  that  and  the 
month  of  August.  Meanwhile,  a  great  jea- 
lousy of  the  Scottish  company  had  arisen 
in  England,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  re- 
presentations of  the  English  India  company. 
The  subject  was  first  started  in  the  English 
house  of  lords,  who  requested  a  conference 
with  the  commons,  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  what  methods  hac 
been  employed  for  obtaining  such  an  act 
and  who  were  the  subscribers  and  promoters 
of  the  company.  The  result  was  that  the 
two  houses  presented  a  joint  address  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  represented  to  him  that, 
by  reason  of  the  superior  advantages  grantee 
to  the  Scottish  East  India  company,  and  the 
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duties  imposed  upon  the  Indian  trade  in  Eng- 
and,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  and  shipping 
of  their  nation  would  be  carried  thither,  by 
which  means  Scotland  would  be  rendered  a 
*ree   port,    from   which   Europe   would   be 
thenceforward  supplied  with  the  products  of 
;he  east  much  cheaper  than  through  Eng- 
and,  to  which  a  great  article  in  the  balance 
of  foreign  commerce  would  thus  be  lost,  to- 
the  prejudice  of  the  national  navigation  and 
of  the  revenue  of  the  crown.      When  the 
Scots,  they  said,  should  have  settled  them- 
selves in  plantations  in  America,  the  western 
branch  of  traffic  also  would  be  lost;    the 
privilege  granted  to  their  company  would 
render  Scotland  the  general  storehouse  for 
tobacco,   sugar,  cotton,  hides,  and  timber ; 
the  low  rates  at  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  carry  on  their  manufactures  would  render 
it  impossible  for  the  English  to  compete  with 
them ;  while,  in  addition,  the  king  stood  en- 
gaged to  protect  with  the  naval  force  of  Eng- 
land a  company  whose  success  was  incom- 
patible with  its  existence.     These  represen- 
tations appear  to  have  had  their  effect  upon 
the   king,    who  received    the    address  gra- 
ciously,  and  replied,    "  That  he  had  been 
ill-served  in  Scotland,  but  he  hoped  some 
remedy  might  be  found  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience  which    might   arise   from   the 
act."     In  his  displeasure,  William  dismissed 
his  two  secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland,  and 
most  of  the  more  important  members  of  the 
Scottish  administration.     The  English  par- 
liament did  not  stop  here,  but,  continuing 
the  investigation,  they  proceeded  to  vote  that 
lord  Belhaven,  William  Paterson,  and  the 
agents  of  the  Scottish  company  resident  in 
London,  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  in  administering   in  England 
the  oath  of  fidelity  to  a  foreign  association. 
The  Scots,  who  imagined  that  the  company 
would  be  equally  beneficial  to  both  coun- 
tries,   and   never  dreamt  of  meeting  with 
opposition   from  the   English   government, 
were  extremely  irritated  when  they  learnt 
that  it  had  been  disowned  by  the  king  and 
condemned  by  the  English  parliament ;  and 
their  discontent  was  increased  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Jacobites,  who  lost  no  opportunity  of 
representing  that  it  was  the  policy  of  Wil- 
liam's government  to  make   Scotland  and 
its   interests  entirely  subservient  to  those 
of  England. 

The  Scottish  adventurers,  however,  were 
not  discouraged.  In  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember Paterson  went  to  Holland  and  Ham- 
burgh, and  obtained  there  very  considerable 
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subscriptions,  and  the  shares  left  by  the 
withdrawal  of  many  of  the  English  subscribers 
were  soon  taken  up  in  Scotland.  The  Dutch 
East  India  company,  however,  took  up  the 
alarm  also,  and  measures  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent further  success  in  that  country,  and 
king  William  permitted  his  resident  at  Ham- 
burgh to  present  a  memorial  against  the 
Scottish  company  to  the  senate  of  that  city. 
This  last  proceeding  gave  greater  offence  than 
all  the  others ;  and  in  the  Scottish  parliament 
held  in  the  July  of  1698,  the  discontent 
broke  out  in  a  manner  which  proved  very 
embarrassing  to  the  government.  Still  the 
direct  opposition  to  it  shown  by  the  king 
during  the  year  1697  appears  to  have  been 
very  limited,  and  he  seems  to  have  objected 
chiefly  to  the  settlement  in  the  isthmus  of 
Darien,  which  was  calculated  to  give  great 
umbrage  to  Spain,  a  state  with  which  he  was 
then  negotiating,  and  which  put  forward  a 
then  rather  doubtful  claim  to  the  territory. 
The  debates  in  the  parliament  on  this  sub- 
ject were  long  and  warm,  and  peculiarly  em- 
barrassing to  the  government,  because  some 
of  their  best  friends  and  supporters,  as  well 
as  a  great  proportion  of  the  most  respectable 
and  influential  men  in  Scotland,  were  person- 
ally interested  in  the  project.  "Nothing," 
wrote  the  earl  of  Seafield,  then  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland,  to  Carstairs, 
"  nothing  does  straighten  us  in  all  this  mat- 
ter, but  that  the  most  honest  and  well-in- 
clined to  the  king's  government  are  both 
concerned  in  the  company,  and  do  not  desire  ; 
to  oppose  anything  that  is  proposed  for  it ;  | 
and  the  whole  ministers  of  the  realm  are ; 
praying  for  the  success  of  that  Company, 
and  many  people  have  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions that  have  gone  volunteers  in  the  ships. 
God  knows  what  a  trouble  this  matter  is  to 
me,  and  what  anxiety  is  upon  my  spirit  to  get 
fairly  out  of  it,  which  I  am  hopeful  I  shall. 
We  do  treat  and  caress  the  members,  and 
have  our  friends  at  work  doing  all  we  can 
with  them."  A  remonstrance  from  the  com- 
pany, signed  by  lord  Basil  Hamilton,  was 
presented  to  the  parliament,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  marquis  of  Tweeddalc,  the  earl 
of  Tullibardine,  and  others,  who  represented 
that  since  such  large  suras  had  been  ad- 
vanced to  support  the  company,  and  their 
vessels  had  now  sailed  with  a  numerous 
colony  and  a  valuable  cargo,  it  was  the  duty 
of  parliament  to  interfere  to  assert  their  priv- 
ileges and  protect  them  from  their  enemies. 
The  earl  of  Seafield  attempted  to  put  off  the 
question,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  then 


necessary  to  press  it,  and  that  it  was  inop- 
portune, and  assured  them  that  the  king  had 
given  orders  to  his  resident  to  cease  opposing 
the  company  at  Hamburgh.  A  letter  from 
William  to  this  effect  was  also  produced. 
This,  however,  was  not  considered  satisfac- 
tory, and  it  was  moved  that  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  the  king  for  an  as- 
surance under  his  hand  of  his  protection  of 
the  company  in  all  its  privileges,  and  that  a 
new  act  should  be  passed  to  ratify  them. 
After  a  long  debate,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  a  committee,  which  ended  by  proposing 
the  following  modified  address  to  the  king, 
which,  after  further  debate  was  adopted  by 
the  estates  : — "  We,  your  majesty's  most 
loyal  and  faithful  subjects,  the  noblemen, 
barons,  and  burgesses,  convened  in  parlia- 
ment, do  hereby  represent  to  your  majesty, 
that  having  considered  a  representation  made 
to  us  by  the  council  general  of  the  company 
trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,  making 
mention  of  several  obstructions  they  have 
met  with  in  the  prosecution  of  their  trade, 
particularly  by  a  memorial  presented  to  the 
senate  of  Hamburgh  by  your  majesty's  resi- 
dent in  that  city,  tending  to  lessen  the  credit 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  the 
said  company  by  an  act  of  this  present  par- 
liament ;  we  do  therefore,  in  all  humble  duty, 
lay  before  your  majesty  the  whole  nation's 
concern  in  this  matter,  and  we  do  most 
earnestly  entreat,  and  assuredly  expect,  that 
your  majesty  will,  in  your  royal  wisdom, 
take  such  measures  as  will  effectually  indi- 
cate the  undoubted  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  said  company,  and  support  the  credit 
and  interest  thereof,  and,  as  we  are  in  duty 
bound  to  return  your  majesty  our  most 
hearty  thanks  for  the  gracious  assurances 
your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  give  us  of 
all  due  encouragement  for  promoting  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom,  so  we  are  hereby  en- 
couraged at  present  humbly  to  recommend 
to  more  especial  marks  of  your  royal  favour 
the  concerns  of  the  said  company,  as  that 
branch  of  our  trade  in  which  we,  and  the 
nation  we  represent,  have  a  more  peculiar 
interest." 

At  this  time  the  company  had  made  the 
first  grand  step  in  its  undertaking.  Con- 
fident in  their  means  of  disproving  the  title 
of  Spain  to  the  territory  in  question,  which 
serms  indeed  to  have  been  in  the  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  natives,  they  had 
continued  their  preparations  for  the  settle- 
ment at  Darien,  and  during  the  first  week 
of  this  very  session  of  the  parliament  (which 
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began  on  the  19th  of  July,  1698),  the  first 
division  of  the  expedition  sailed  from  Leith 
roads.     This  fleet  consisted  of  three  ships  of 
the    company,   the    Caledonia,    St.  Andrew, 
and  Unicorn,  with  two  tenders,  the  Dolphin 
and  Endeavour,  laden  with'  provisions,  mili- 
tary stores,  and   merchandise.      On    board 
this  fleet  there  were  twelve  hundred  men, 
three   hundred    of  whom  were   gentlemen. 
They  arrived  in  the  gulf  of  Darien  towards 
the  end  of  October,  and  landed  at  Acta,  a 
fine    harbour    between    Porto    Bello    and 
Carthagena,    on    the    3rd    of    November. 
Having   obtained   the    consent   of    all    the 
natives   in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  un- 
appropriated territory,  they  took  possession 
of  it  and  named  it  New  Caledonia,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  a  city  which  they  called 
New  Edinburgh,  with  a  castle  called  Fort 
St.  Andrew.     On   the  28th  of   December, 
their   council    of    government    issued    the 
following  proclamation,  intended  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  on  which  the  colony 
was  founded  in   regard   to   its   intercourse 
with  other  nations  : — "  We  do  hereby  pub- 
lish and  declare,  that  all  manner  of  persons, 
of  what  nation   or  people  soever,  are,  and 
shall  from   thenceforward  be,  equally   free 
and  alike  capable  of  all  properties,  privileges, 
protections,  immunities,  and  rights  of  govern- 
ment granted  unto  us;  and  the  merchants 
and   merchants'  ships   of  all   nations   may 
freely  come  to  and  trade  with   us,  without 
being    liable    in    their    persons,    goods,   or 
effects,  to  any  manner  of  capture,  confisca- 
tion, seizure,  forfeiture,  attachment,  arrest, 
restraint,  or  prohibition,  for  or  by  reason  of 
any  embargo,  breach  of  the  peace,  letters  of 
marque  or  reprisals,  declaration  of  war  with 
any  foreign  prince,  potentate,  or  state,  or 
upon  any  other  account  or  pretence  whatso- 
ever.    And  we  do  hereby  not  only  grant, 
concede,   and  declare    a  general  and  equal 
freedom   of    government  and   trade   to    all 
those  natives  who  shall  hereafter  be  of  or 
concerned  with  us,  but  also  a  full  and  free 
liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion, 
so  as  the  same  be  not  understood  to  allow, 
connive  at,  or  indulge  the  blaspheming  of 
God's  holy  name  or  any  of  his  divine  attri- 
butes, or  of  the  unhallowing  or  profaning 
the  sabbath  day.     And,  finally,  as  the  best 
and  surest  means  to  render  any  government 
successful,  durable,  and  happy,  it  shall,  by 
the  help  of  Almighty  God,  be  ever  our  con- 
stant and  chiefest  care  that  all  our  further 
constitutions,  laws,  and  ordinances,  be  con- 
sonant and  agreeable  to  the  holy  scriptures, 
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right  reason,  and  the  examples  of  the  wisest 
and  justest  nations,  that  from  the  righteous- 
ness thereof  we  may  reasonably  hope  for 
and  expect  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and 
increase." 

Serious  errors  had  been  committed  in  the 
first  setting  out  of  this  expedition,  which 
contributed  more  than  anything  towards  its 
defeat.  Among  the  colonists  there  were  a 
great  many  honest  and  able  men,  and  there 
was  no  want  of  skilful  and  industrious 
labourers,  but  unfortunately  with  these  were 
mixed  a  multitude  of  discontented  and 
seditious  Highlanders,  of  disbanded  soldiers 
who  were  idle  and  loose  in  morals,  and  of 
young  men  of  good  families  whose  pride 
and  presumption  helped  to  increase  the  con- 
fusion. Instead  of  appointing  one  energetic 
chief  to  control  these  evil  elements  and 
imprint  an  united  and  firm  direction  to  the 
whole,  the  company  gave  the  government  of 
the  infant  colony  to  a  council  of  seven,  and 
although  he  accompanied  the  expedition, 
Paterson  was  not  included  in  the  governing 
council.  Among  the  instructions  given  to 
|  these  seven,  one  article  was — "  That  after 
their  landing  and  settlement,  they  shall  class 
and  divide  the  whole  freemen  inhabitants  of 
the  said  colony  into  districts,  each  district 
to  contain  at  least  fifty  and  not  exceeding 
sixty  freemen  inhabitants,  who  shall  elect 
yearly  any  one  freeman  inhabitant  whom 
they  shall  think  fit  to  represent  them  in 
a  parliament  or  council-general  of  the  said 
colony,  which  parliament  shall  be  called  or 
adjourned  by  the  said  council  as  they  see 
cause,  and,  being  so  constitute,  may,  with 
consent  t>f  the  said  council,  make  and  enact 
such  rules,  ordinances,  and  constitutions, 
and  impose  such  taxes,  as  they  shall  think 
fit  and  needful  for  the  good  establishment, 
improvement,  and  support  of  the  said 
colony."  The  method  of  electing  this  par- 
liament was,  it  will  be  seen,  the  purest 
model  of  universal  suffrage.  The  council, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  perfectly  con- 
fident of  its  working  well,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  had  settled  the  colony,  early  in  the 
year  1699  they  proceeded  to  act  upon  this 
article  of  their  instructions,  and  the  first 
parliament  of  the  colony  of  New  Caledonia 
met  and  passed  a  code  of  laws  for  its  govern- 
ment. 

This  code  deserves  to  be  given  here 
entire,  as  a  very  important  record  of  the 
history  of  a  colony  of  Scotchmen  formed 
under  such  circumstances ;  it  was  word  for 
word  as  follows  : — 
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"  The  council  and  deputies  assembled  in 
parliament,  pursuant  to  the  trust  reposed, 
and  the  powers  and  immunities  granted,  by 
his  majesty  of  Great  Britain,  our  sovereign 
lord,  communicated  and  transmitted  unto 
them  by  the  Indian  and  African  company 
of  Scotland,  have,  for  the  good  order  and 
government  of  this  colony,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, agreed  and  concluded  upon  the 
following  rules  and  ordinances,  as  appearing 
most  reasonable,  equal,  and  suitable,  to  be 
from  this  time  forward  binding  and  obliging ; 
and  for  that  effect,  that  an  ordinary  judi- 
cature, or  court  of  justice,  be  appointed,  to 
consist  of  such  and  such  number  of  persons 
as  the  council  shall  think  convenient ;  the 
which  shall  have  power  to  choose  their  presi- 
dent, and  to  name  and  appoint  clerks,  ser- 
vants, and  all  other  officers  needful,  and  to 
proceed  upon,  judge,  and  determine  all 
causes,  crimes,  and  punishments,  by  and 
according  to  the  following  rules  and  ordi- 
nances, which  we  do  hereby  appoint  and 
ordain  to  have  the  full  force  and  effect  of 
laws,  within  this  colony  and  its  dependencies, 
by  land  and  sea. 

"  1.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  hereby  pro- 
vided and  declared,  that  the  precepts,  in- 
structions, examples,  commands,  and  pro- 
hibitions, expressed  and  contained  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  as  of  right  they  ought,  shall 
not  only  be  binding  and  obliging,  and  have 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  laws,  within  this 
colony,  but  are,  were,  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  the  standard,  rule,  and  measure  to  all 
the  further  and  other  constitutions,  rules, 
and  ordinances  thereof. 

"  2.  He  who  shall  blaspheme  or  prophane 
the  name  of  Almighty  God  or  any  of  his 
divine  attributes,  or  use  any  curse  or  impre- 
cation, after  public  acknowledgment,  shall 
suffer  three  days'  imprisonment,  and  con- 
finement to  bread,  water,  and  hard  labour, 
for  the  first  offence,  and  for  the  second 
shall  suffer  the  said  punishment,  and  for 
every  other  offence  shall  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the 'justiciary  court. 

"  3.  Whosoever  shall  behave  himself  dis- 
respectfully towards  the  council  or  any  of 
the  councillors,  or  towards  his  own  or  any 
other  officer  of  this  colony,  or  shall  speak 
words  tending  to  their  or  any  of  their  hurt 
or  dishonour,  or  shall  know  of  such  behaviour 
or  words  spoken  and  shall  not  reveal  the 
same  with  all  convenient  speed,  shall  be  pun- 
ished according  to  the  nature  of  their  offence, 
and  quality  and  circumstances  thereof,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  justiciary  court. 


"4.  No  man  shall,  upon  pain  of  death, 
hold  correspondence,  give  advice,  or  keep 
intelligence,  with  any  rebel  or  enemy,  as 
also  he  who  shall  know  of  any  such  intelli- 
gence, and  shall  not,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  discover  the  same,  and  the  party  or 
parties  therein  concerned,  to  the  council,  or 
to  some  one  of  the  councillors,  or  to  his 
superior  officer,  shall  likewise  be  liable  to 
the  same  punishment. 

"  5.  He  who  shall  entice  or  persuade 
another,  or  others,  to  any  rebellious  act 
against  the  council  and  government  of  this 
colony,  shall  incur  the  pain  of  death ;  and 
whosoever  shall  know  of  such  offence,  and 
shall  not  discover  the  name  to  the  council, 
or  to  some  one  of  the  councillors,  or  to  his 
superior  officer,  shall  incur  the  same  punish- 
ment. 

"  6.  No  man  shall  presume  to  contrive, 
endeavour,  or  cause  any  mutiny  or  sedi- 
tion within  this  colony,  upon  pain  of  death, 
or  such  other  punishment  as  the  justiciary 
court  shall  think  fit. 

"  7.  Whosoever  shall  disobey  his  superior 
officer,  or  resist  him  in  the  execution  of  his 
office,  or  shall  oppose  or  resist  any  of  the 
magistrates  or  officers  of  this  colony,  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty  and  trust,  shall 
suffer  the  pains  of  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  the  justiciary  court  shall 
think  fit. 

"  8.  He  who  shall  violate  any  protection 
or  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  council,  and 
knowing  the  same,  shall  suffer  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  the  justiciary 
court  shall  think  just. 

"  9.  He  who  shall  use  any  provoking  or 
upbraiding  words  or  gestures,  or  shall  give 
the  lie,  or  any  manner  of  reproachful,  scan- 
dalous, or  injurious  names,  to  another  of 
equal  quality  and  degree  with  himself, 
whether  present  or  absent,  or  shall  strike  or 
shall  threaten  to  strike  such  a  one  with  his 
hand,  stick,  sword  in  the  scabbard,  whip, 
stone,  or  anything  of  like  nature,  shall, 
besides  giving  honourable  satisfaction  to  the 
party  injured  upon  his  knees,  be  therefor 
condemned  to  hard  labour  at  the  public 
works  for  the  space  of  six  months;  from 
which  labour  he  shall  not  desist,  withdraw, 
nor  desert,  upon  pain  of  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  the  justiciary  court 
shal1  think  meet;  and  if  such  affronts  or 
injuries  shall  be  given  or  offered  to  a  supe- 
rior, the  party  offending  shall  be  liable  to 
double  the  said  punishment  at  least ;  and  if 
to  an  inferior,  the  same  shall  be  propor- 
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tioned  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

"  10.  No  man  shall  presume  to  fight  a 
duel  with  or  send  a  challenge  to  another; 
nor  shall  any  one  presume  to  accept  of  such 
challenge  or  appointment  to  fight,  upon 
pain  of  the  severest  death  and  highest 
infamy;  and  all  seconds  in  duels  and  ap- 
pointments to  fight,  and  such  as  shall  know 
thereof,  and  shall  not  reveal  the  same,  and 
the  persons  concerned,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  shall  be  equally  liable  to  the  same 
punishment. 

"11.  He  who  shall  wilfully  hurt  or  maim 
any  other,  shall,  suitable  to  the  loss  and 
value  of  his  time,  and  the  grief  and  pain 
thereby  occasioned,  as  also  the  expense  of 
curing,  and  disability  of  body  thereby  hap- 
pening, be  liable  to  make  full  satisfaction; 
and  if  the  offender  have  not  to  pay,  he  shall 
become  a  servant,  and  shall  so  continue, 
until  full  reparation  be  made  to  the  party 
injured;  and,  generally,  the  like  full  repa* 
ration  shall  not  only  be  made  for  all  manner 
of  hurts,  violences,  wrongs,  and  damages 
done,  or  caused  or  offered  to  be  done,  but 
the  offender  may  be  further  punished,  if 
the  nature  of  the  case  shall  require  the 
same. 

"  12.  It  shall  be  death  for  any  man 
presumptuously  and  wilfully  to  assault  any 
other  by  such  means  and  weapons  as  shall 
put  him  in  evident  hazard  or  danger  of  his 
life. 

"  13.  All  murder  or  wilful  killing  of  any 
person  shall  be  punished  with  death. 

"  14.  He  who  shall  force  a  woman  to 
abase  her,  whether  she  belong  to  an  enemy 
or  not,  shall  suffer  death  for  it. 

"  15.  It  shall  be  death  to  steal,  or  forcibly 
to  carry  or  convey  away  from  this  colony  or 
its  dependencies,  any  man,  woman,  or  child. 
"  16.  Housebreaking,  and  all  sorts  of 
robbing,  or  forcible  thefts,  shall  be  punished 
with  loss  of  life  or  of  liberty,  at  the  will  of 
the  justiciary  court. 

"17.  A  thief  shall  be  obliged  to  restore 
fourfold  of  the  species  or  value  of  the  thing 
stolen  and  damage  done,  the  one-half  to  the 
party  injured,  and  the  other  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  government  of  this 
colony  and  the  discoverer  of  the  theft.  And 
if  the  thief  have  not  to  pay,  he  shall  be  con- 
demned to  hard  service  and  labour  at  the 
public  or  other  works,  until  full  restitution 
of  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen  and  damage 
done  be  made,  and  shall  be  afterwards 
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obliged  to  serve  the  government  of  this 
colony  and  the  discoverer  of  the  theft  for 
the  space  of  a  whole  year. 

"  18.  All  robbing  of  Indian  plantations  or 
houses,  stealing  or  taking  of  provisions  or 
other  things  belonging  to  them,  without 
their  free  consent,  shall  be  punished  as 
theft. 

"  19.  Cutting  or  breaking  down  or  other- 
ways  spoiling  of  plantain  walks,  orange, 
lemon,  or  lime  trees,  or  other  trees  or  fruits 
of  use  and  for  support  of  life,  and  all  other 
wilful  waste  and  spoil,  shall  be  punished  as 
theft. 

"  20.  Whosoever  shall  presume  to  sell, 
embezzle,  or  wilfully  spoil,  break,  or  convey 
away  any  arms,  ammunition,  axes,  hatchets, 
spades,  shovels,  pickaxes,  or  other  neces- 
saries or  stores  of  war,  or  working  tools, 
belonging  to  the  colony,  whether  committed 
to  their  trust  or  otherwise,  shall  be  punished 
as  thieves. 

"  21.  All  wilful  and  apparent  breach  of 
trust,  and  designed  fraud  and  cheating,  shall 
be  punished  as  theft. 

"  22.  All  giving  and  taking  of  bribes,  in 
order  to  delay,  deny,  or  pervert  justice,  shall 
be  punished  as  theft. 

"  23.  Things  that  are  found  may  not  be 
concealed,  but  shall  be  restored  to  the 
owner,  if  known,  with  all  convenient  speed ; 
and  when  the  owner  is  not  known,  public 
intimation  thereof  shall  be  given,  otherwise 
the  finder  shall  become  liable  to  suffer  as  a 
thief. 

"  24.  Benefits  received,  and  good  services 
done,  shall  always  be  generously  and  thank- 
fully compensated,  whether  a  prior  agree- 
ment or  bargain  hath  been  made  or  not ; 
and  if  it  shall  happen  to  be  otherwise,  and 
the  benefactor  be  obliged  justly  to  complain 
of  the  ingratitude,  the  ungrateful  shall  in 
such  case  be  obliged  to  give  threefold  satis- 
faction at  least. 

"  25.  Whosoever  shall  absent  himself,  go 
away  from,  or  desert  the  service  of  this 
colony,  or  that  of  any  particular  person  to 
whom  they  are  bound,  besides  due  chastise- 
ment of  whipping,  shall  be  obliged  to  serve 
a  week  for  every  day  of  such  their  absence 
or  desertion. 

"  26.  No  man  shall  be  confined  or  de- 
tained prisoner  for  above  the  space  of  three 
months,  without  being  brought  to  a  lawful 
al. 

"  27.  All  lands,  goods,  debts,  and  other 
effects  whatsoever  and  wheresoever  (except 
;he  needful  and  proper  working  tools  of  a 
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mechanic,  the  proper  hooks  of  a  student  or 
man  of  reading,  and  the  proper  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  wearing  clothes  of  any  per- 
son), shall,  in  the  most  ready,  easy,  and  ab- 
solute manner,  be  subjected  to  the  just  and 
equal  satisfaction  of  debts ;  but  the  person 
of  a  free  man  shall  not  in  any  sort  be  liable 
to  arrests,  imprisonment,  or  any  other  re- 
straints whatsoever,  for  or  by  reason  of  debt, 
unless  there  shall  be  fraud,  or  the  design 
thereof,  or  wilful  or  apparent  breach  of  trust, 
misapplication  or  concealment,  first  proved 
upon  him. 

"  28.  In  all  cases,  criminal  and  capital, 
no  judgment  or  determination  shall  pass 
against  any  man  in  the  justiciary  court, 
without  the  consent  and  concurrence  of  a 
jury,  consisting  of  fifteen  fit  persons,  to  be 
nominate  and  chosen  by  the  said  court  in 
the  ordinary  and  usual  manner,  out  of  such 
a  number  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

"  29.  Upon  trials  of  persons  or  causes,  the 
justiciary  court  shall  proceed  to  examine 
the  witnesses  upon  oath,  and  after  having 
heard  the  prisoner,  the  party  accused  or 
the  party  concerned,  whether  for  or  against 
the  witnesses.  The  judges  shall  afterwards 
give  their  opinions  one  by  one,  beginning 
at  the  youngest  in  years,  and  proceeding  to 
the  eldest,  and  shall  conclude  by  majority 
of  votes ;  but  if  the  votes  be  equal,  the  pre- 
sident shall  have  a  casting  voice ;  and  when 
judgment  or  sentence  is  to  be  given,  the 
president  shall  pronounce  it. 

"  30.  No  man  shall  presume  to  sit  in 
court,  much  less  to  act  as  a  judge,  or  be  of 
the  jury  in  the  case,  and  during  the  time 
that  any  cause  wherein  his  party,  or  any 
way  interested  or  concerned,  shall  be  under 
examination  or  trial. 

"31.  The  justiciary  court  shall  keep  a 
clerk  or  clerks,  who  shall  be  sworn  to  make 
true  and  faithful  records  of  all  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  court. 

"  32.  No  man  shall  presume  to  use  any 
braving  words,  signs,  or  gestures,  in  any 
place  of  council  or  judicature,  whilst  the 
council  or  court  is  sitting,  upon  pain  of 
such  punishment  as  shall  be  inflicted  by 
the  court. 

"  33.  All  things  relating  to  trade  and 
navigation,  and  not  comprehended  in  or 
understood  by  these  ordinances,  shall  be 
determined  by  the  most  known  and  prac- 
tised laws  and  customs  of  merchants  and 
of  the  sea. 

"  34.  And  lastly,  every  judge  or  member 
of  the  justiciary  court,  and  every  one  of 


the  jury  shall  take  a  solemn  oath,  duly  to 
administer  justice  according  to  these  rules, 
ordinances,  and  probation  taken,  to  the  best 
of  their  understanding. 

"Fort  St.  Andrew,  April  24,  1699. 

"  All  the  said  rules  and  ordinances  were 
read  and  approven  of,  article  by  article,  and 
afterwards  passed  all  together. 

"  COLIN  CAMPBELL,  J.P.P." 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  this  par- 
liament, disorder  had  already  shown  itself 
in  the  colony,  and  it  was  increased  rather 
than  otherwise  by  the  self-legislative  powers 
which  were  given  to  the  colonists.  One  of 
the  members  of  the  council  of  government, 
writing  home  to  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
told  him  —  "We  found  the  inconvenience 
of  calling  a  parliament,  and  of  telling  the 
inhabitants  that  they  were  freemen,  so  soon ; 
they  had  not  the  true  notion  of  liberty ;  the 
thoughts  of  it  made  them  insolent  and 
ruined  command."  Various  causes,  how- 
ever, had  combined  to  produce  insubordina- 
tion among  the  colonists,  who  were  suffering 
from  the  enmity  of  the  English  companies, 
and  the  king  had  publicly  disowned  them, 
and  sent  private  instructions  to  the  gover- 
nors of  the  various  plantations  in  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  latter  issued  proclamations  de- 
nouncing the  settlement  at  Darien  as  unau- 
thorised by  the  English  government,  and 
forbidding  any  of  the  dependencies  of  the 
English  crown  from  holding  any  intercourse 
with  them,  and  even  furnishing  them  with 
provisions.  This  was  the  more  cruel,  as  in 
consequence  of  the  frauds  of  those  who 
managed 'the  buying  and  shipping  of  their 
stores,  the  provisions  of  the  new  colonists 
were  few  and  unwholesome.  Another  error 
had  been  committed  in  sending  out  no 
women  with  the  colonists,  which  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  cause  of  much  disorder.  Two 
ministers,  Mr.  James  and  Mr.  Scott,  accom- 
panied the  expedition,  but  one  died  during 
the  voyage  and  the  other  soon  after  his 
arrival,  so  that  the  colony  was  without  reli- 
gious instructors.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
expedition  were  unaccustomed  to  labour, 
and  the  industrious  portion  of  the  colonists 
were  not  used  to  working  under  a  tropical 
sun,  and  they  proceeded  so  slowly  that  when 
the  rainy  season  set  in  the  ground  was  un- 
clea:  ed  and  scarcely  a  sufficient  number  of 
huts  had  been  erected  to  afford  them 
shelter.  This  state  of  things  naturally  pro- 
duced disease  and  distress.  The  Indians 
were  invariably  friendly  to  them,  but  they 
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had  to  encounter  the  jealousy  and  utmost 
hostility  of  the  Spaniards,  who  marched  to 
attack  them  from  Panama,  but  they  were 
met  and  defeated  on  the  5th  of  February  by 
a  party  of  the  settlers  under  the  command 
of  captain  James  Montgomery.  Symptoms 
of  mutiny  soon  made  their  appearance  in 
the  colony,  and  a  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
in  which  some  of  the  members  of  the  coun- 
cil were  implicated,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  seize  a  vessel  and  desert.  The  original 
council  was  now  broken  up,  and  a  new  one 
chosen,  on  which  Paterson  was  elected,  but 
it  was  too  late  to  remedy  all  the  evils  which 
had  arisen,  though  a  temporary  check  was 
put  upon  the  discontents.  The  colony  con- 
tinued long  without  intelligence  from  home, 
for  a  brig  sent  from  Scotland  on  the  24th 
of  February,  with  provisions  and  despatches 
from  the  directors,  was  lost  on  the  way. 
Not  knowing  the  reason  that  delayed  their 
intelligence  from  home,  the  colonists  sent  a 
ship  with  a  messenger  to  the  directors,  re- 
questing an  immediate  dispatch  of  provi- 
sions, ammunition,  and  men,  with  an  address 
to  the  king,  complaining  of  their  treatment 
from  the  English  colonies  and  imploring  his 
interposition.  Some  time  after  this,  another 
of  their  vessels,  the  Dolphin,  on  its  way  to 
Barbadoes,  was  stranded  on  the  coast  of 
Carthagena,  where  it  was  seized  by  the 
Spaniards,  who  condemned  the  cargo  and 
sent  the  crew  to  Spain  to  be  tried  as  pirates. 
The  settlers  were  so  completely  discouraged 
by  this  blow,  that  they  resolved  to  give  up 
the  struggle,  and,  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
entreaties  of  Paterson,  they  embarked  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  and  left  the  settlement. 

Long  before  this,  two  vessels  had  been 
dispatched  from  Leith,  with  provisions  and 
military  stores,  and  three  hundred  recruits, 
but  on  their  arrival  they  found  the  settle- 
ment newly  abandoned,  and  as  the  best 
course  which  presented  itself  to  them,  they 
proceeded  to  Jamaica.  The  company  re- 
mained ignorant  of  these  proceedings,  and 
had  prepared  a  new  expedition,  of  thirteen 
hundred  men,  who  were  embarked  in  foui 
ships  of  the  company,  the  Rising  Sun,  the 
Hope,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  arid  the  Hope 
of  Borrowstounness,  which  were  ready  to 
start  in  November ;  but  as  they  were  on  the 
point  of  sailing,  intelligence  arrived  in  Scot- 
land of  the  abandonment  of  the  colony.  A 
despatch  was  immediately  sent  to  them, 
directing  them  to  remain  at  the  Isle  of  Bute 
where  they  lay  at  anchor,  until  the  arrival 
of  Mackay,  one  of  the  council  of  the  aban- 
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doned  colony,  who  would  set  out  the  same 
day  and  bring  them  further  instructions 
which  would  be  rendered  the  more  valuable 
rom  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
ocality.  But  the  four  individuals  who  com- 
losed  the  council  of  the  expedition,  major 
Liindsay,  captain  Gibson,  'William  Veitch, 
and  James  Byres,  on  the  ground  that  the 
order  was  informal  in  being  signed  only  by 
.hree  of  the  directors,  set  sail  without  wait- 
ng  for  Mackay,  or  troubling  themselves  to 
ascertain  the  object  of  his  message.  The 
council  of  four  had  full  powers  to  act  during 
:he  voyage  as  circumstances  might  require, 
)ut  on  their  arrival  at  Darien  their  commis- 
sion ceased,  and  they  were  to  surrender 
;heir  powers  to  the  council  of  the  colony. 
When  they  reached  New  Caledonia,  how- 
ver,  they  were  suprised  to  find  the  place 
abandoned,  and  no  remains  of  the  capital 
xcept  the  ruins  of  the  fortifications,  which 
iiad  been  razed.  As  the  huts  had  been 
jurat,  there  was  not  even  protection  from 
the  elements,  and  in  their  great  disappoint- 
ment the  new  comers  became  mutinous  and 
proposed  to  retire  immediately  to  England. 
By  the  earnest  expostulations  of  Veitch,  the 
council  were  induced  at  last  to  give  orders 
for  landing  the  men,  but  from  the  first 
every  wise  and  prudent  plan  was  thwarted 
by  the  obstinate  and  vexatious  opposition  of 
Byres,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  wrong- 
headed  and  opiniative  fellow. 

While  this  last  expedition  was  on  its  way, 
intelligence  of  it  had  reached  New  York, 
where  some  of  the  first  colonists  had  taken 
refuge;  and  among  them  was  a  captain 
Thomas  Drummond,  one  of  the  council  of 
the  colony,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
of  an  enterprising  disposition,  who  imme- 
diately procured  a  small  sloop,  freighted  it 
with  working  tools  and  provisions  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  went  to  meet  the  new  comers 
in  the  bay,  where  he  arrived  eight  days 
before  them.  Veitch  at  once  proposed  that 
they  should  make  Drummond  a  member  of 
the  council  of  government,  and  he  appears  ' 
to  have  been  elected,  though  he  was  after- ' 
wards  excluded  through  the  intrigues  of 
Byres,  who  was  from  the  first  jealous  of 
Drummond's  talents,  and  opposed  all  his  i 
suggestions,  whether  good  or  bad.  The  I 
position  of  the  new  colony  was  more  critical 
than  that  of  its  predecessor,  and  it  suffered 
from  the  same  causes,  for  the  same  frauds 
had  been  committed  in  the  shipping  of  the 
provisions,  and  while,  without  great  energy 
and  foresight  want  would  soon  be  felt,  the 
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Spaniards  were  preparing  to  renew  their 
attack  on  the  settlement  on  a  more  formi- 
dable scale.  Under  these  discouragements  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  showed  itself  among  the 
colonists.  Drummond  proposed  to  antici- 
pate the  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  and  at- 
tempt Porto  Bello,  where,  besides  giving  a 
blow  to  the  enemy  which  would  teach  him 
to  respect  their  forces,  they  would  obtain  all 
the  provisions  they  wanted;  but  this  was 
opposed  by  Byres,  and  overruled,  and  the 
animosity  was  carried  to  such  a  degree,  that 
Drummond  was  placed  under  arrest.  Drum- 
mond then  offered  to  go  to  New  York,  and 
procure  provisions  upon  a  letter  of  credit ; 
but  this  proposal  also  was  rejected  with  deri- 
sion, and  they  attempted,  not  very  success- 
fully, to  obtain  a  scanty  supply  by  smug- 
gling provisions  in  boats  from  the  West  India 
islands.  As  this  was  by  no  means  sufficient, 
it  was  resolved  to  send  away  all  but  five 
hundred  men  to  Jamaica.  Drummond  ex- 
postulated earnestly  against  this  proposal, 
which  was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the 
colony,  and  he  proposed  that  a  hundred 
and  fifty  men  should  he  entrusted  to  him, 
with  whom  he  offered  to  effect  a  lodgment 
in  the  interior,  which  would  be  an  assistance 
and  a  protection  to  the  colony,  as  they  could 
there  maintain  themselves,  and  could  divide 
the  attention  of  the  Spaniards  at  the  same 
time  that  they  co-operated  with  their  com- 
rades. But  this  proposal  met  with  the  same 
fate  as  the  others ;  and  so  little  spirit  was 
there  in  the  ruling  faction,  that  they  were 
not  able  even  to  carry  out  their  own  plan 
of  sending  a  part  of  the  settlers  to  Jamaica. 
With  this  last  expedition,  the  company 
had  sent  out  Mr.  Alexander  Shields  and 
three  other  presbyterian  ministers,  with  in- 
structions to  form  themselves  into  a  presby- 
tery, to  ordain  elders  and  deacons,  and  to 
divide  the  colony  iuto  parishes;  and  they 
were  further  recommended  to  labour  as  they 
saw  an  opportunity  for  the  instruction  and 
conversion  of  the  natives.  The  condition 
of  the  colony,  however,  rendered  these  in- 
structions almost  useless;  the  ministers 
preached  both  on  land  and  on  board  ship, 
but  the  irreligion  and  licentiousness  which 
prevailed  among  the  settlers  disgusted  and 
discouraged  them;  and  they  ended  by  at- 
tempting the  secondary  part  of  their  in- 
structions, which  enjoined  the  conversion 
of  the  natives.  Towards  the  beginning  of 
February,  1700,  the  ministers  undertook  a 
journey  into  the  interior,  in.  company  with 
lieutenant  Turnbull,  who  possessed  some 
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slight  knowledge  of  the  Indian  language, 
and  they  spent  some  nights  with  the  natives 
in  their  cabins.  It  was  here  that  they  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  hurried  back  to  com- 
municate it  to  the  colonists.  Byres  imme- 
diately hurried  off  to  Jamaica,  to  try  if  he 
could  not  obtain  some  assistance,  and  during 
his  absence  the  colonists  began  to  show 
courage  and  activity.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  arrival  in  the  colony  of  cap- 
tain Campbell  of  Fanal,  who  had  served 
along  with  Drummond  in  Argyle's  regi- 
ment, and  who,  joining  with  him  and 
Veitch,  gave  them  a  superiority  in  the  co- 
lony's councils.  Campbell  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  men  marched  out  to  meet  the 
Spaniards,  who  advanced  through  the  woods 
from  Panama  and  Santa  Anna,  and  the  co- 
lonists, having  met  them  on  the  way,  en- 
countered and  defeated  them.  But  valuable 
time  had  now  been  lost  in  which  the  security 
of  the  colony  might  have  been  established, 
for,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  it  was  gradually 
rising  out  of  its  ruins,  and  this  victory 
came  too  late.  A  fleet  of  eleven  Spanish 
ships,  under  the  command  of  the  governor 
of  Carthagena,  approached  the  colony  by 
sea,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Spanish 
troops  advanced  by  land,  and  these  block- 
aded the  harbour  and  landed  troops  to  in- 
vest the  fort.  On  the  18th  of  March,  1700, 
the  Scottish  colonists,  convinced  that  further 
resistance  was  useless,  capitulated  and  ob- 
tained honourable  terms.  They  were  allowed 
to  embark  with  their  goods  for  Jamaica,  but 
unfortunately  many  of  them  perished  by  the 
shipwrecks  of  the  Hope  and  the  Rising  Sun, 
and  most  of  the  others  were  scattered  through 
the  English  settlements.  Of  about  three 
thousand  men  who  embarked  from  Scotland 
in  this  ill-fated  attempt  to  colonise,  a  very 
small  number  ever  returned  to  their  native 
land.  The  original  and  great  difficulty  witli 
which  the  project  had  to  contend,  was  the 
opposition  of  king  William,  arising  out  of 
temporary  political  motives;  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
king,  the  colony  would  have  succeeded,  if 
the  company  had  begun  by  appointing 
Paterson  its  governor,  instead  of  electing 
an  inefficient  council  of  seven. 

There  was  still  far  too  much  intrinsic  merit 
in  the  Darien  design  to  permit  its  abandon- 
ment without  a  further  struggle ;  and  when 
king  William  discovered  at  last,  that  the 
king  of  France  had  deceived  him,  and  the 
crown  of  Spain  fell  to  a  Bourbon,  the  advo- 
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cates  of  the  Scottish  company  were  encou- 
raged to  hope  for  its  revival  under  the  king's 
patronage,  as  a  means  of  contributing  to  the 
general  defence  against  that  danger.  Pater- 
son,  only  a  few  months  before  the  king's 
decease,  presented  a  memorial,  which  is  said 
to  have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
proposing  the  formation  of  great  settlements 
in  Darien,  from  Port  Escoces  to  the  Pacific, 
and  the  seizure  of  a  powerful  port  of  trade  in 
Cuba;  and  at  the  same  time,  in  Scotland, 
he  urged  the  Darien  company  to  persevere 
in  a  prudent  maintenance  of  their  adventure, 
and  devised  a  plan  of  colonial  government  and 
trade,  analogous  to  that  which  had  produced 
the  best  results  in  England,  under  the  advice 
of  lord  Clarendon,  of  Locke,  and  lord 
Somers.  The  duke  of  Queeusberry,  whom 
he  had  warmly  supported  in  favour  of  the 
union,  wrote  of  his  proceedings  at  this  period 
to  Carstairs  : — "  The  African  company  have 
appointed  seven  of  their  number  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Paterson ;  but  he  is  against  moving 
anything  this  session,  and  tells  me  bo  thinks 
he  has  gained  some  considerable  men  to  his 
opinions.  He  acts  with  great  diligence  and 
affection  to  the  king  and  the  country.  He 
has  no  bye-ends."  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
John  Stuart  wrote  thus  to  Carstairs : — 
"The  hearts  of  all  good  countrymen  are 
bent  upon  an  union  with  England.  .  .  They 
have  projectors  now  at  work  making  plans 
of  trade.  The  design  is  a  national  trade,  so 
that  all  Scotland  will  become  one  entire  com- 
pany of  merchants.  It  proposes  to  raise 
above  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  two 
years  :  with  this  stock  they  are — 1.  To  trade 
to  both  the  Indies,  and  settle  colonies  in  the 
terms  of  the  act  establishing  their  companv. 
2.  To  raise  manufactories  throughout  all 
the  kingdom.  8.  To  pursue  their  fishing  to 
greater  profit  in  the  markets  of  Europe  than 
any  other  fishing  company  in  Christendom 
can  do.  4.  To  employ  all  the  poor  of  the 
nation ;  so  that  in  two  years  not  a  beggar 


,  shall  be  seen  in  all  the  kingdom,  and  that 
I  without  an  act  of  slavery.     5.  To  pay  back 

•  to  any  of  the    subscribers  of  the  African 

•  stock  his  money  if  demanded,  so  that  nobody 
can  complain  of  loss  that  way."     This  ac- 
count was   written  by  Mr.  Stuart  to  Car- 
stairs,  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1700:  the 
next  letter  on  the  14th  of  September,  adds, — 
"  Mr.  Paterson  is  very  tenacious  and  stiff  as 
to  his  project ;  and,  indeed,  he  has  a  good 
genius.     Some  of  his  notions  are  very  meta- 
physical, though  I  am  not  fool  enough  to  be 
persuaded  that  they  are  not  true,  but  prac- 
ticable.    As  to  his  council  of  trade,  I  know 
not  how  it  is  to  be  for  the  king  to  constitute 
such  an  office.  It  is  true  twelve  angels  might 
be  well   enough   trusted   with   powers  and 
privileges  absolutely  necessary,  but  they  are 
too  much  for  men ;  for  while  they  act  in  con- 
cert with  an  African  company,  and  it  is  im- 
possible  they  can  have   different  interests, 
they  are  too  powerful  even  for  the  king; 
they  are  in  a  manner  a  committee  of  parlia- 
ment constantly  sitting;  they  have  all  the 
power,  thought,  and  treasure  of  the  kingdom 
in  their  hands.     In  short,  nothing  but  time 
and  experience  can  tell  us  what  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  constitution  may  be.     So 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  hope  that  this  pro- 
ject will  take.     But  I  think  still  that  it  is  fit 
to  encourage  the  projector,  who  indeed  has 
a  prodigious  genius,  and  a  vast  extended 
thought ;  valeat  quantum  valere  potest.  It  is 
possible  the  wisdom  of  parliament  may  cull 
out  some  things  to  be  of  use  to  the  country ; 
and  a  means  to  accommodate  matters  be- 
twixt the  king  and  his  people."     William's 
unexpected  death,   at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,   appears  to  have   given  the  last 
blow  to  an  undertaking  which  made  a  great 
noise  at  the  time,  and  of  which  it  has  been 
thought  best  to  give  here  a  connected  nar- 
rative, rather  than  taking  its  incidents  as 
they  lie  scattered  through  several  chapters 
of  Scottish  historv. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

AFFAIRS  OF  SCOTLAND  DURING  THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE  REIGN  OF    KING   WILLIAM 
FOR  A  UNION  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  SCOTLAND. 


QUEEN  ANNE ;  TREATY 


THE   year  1696  was  ushered  in  by  a  new    tion,  one  object  of  which  was  the  assassiua- 
plot  against  the  government  of  the  revolu-   tion   of  king   William,   which   was   to   be 
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followed  by  a  formidable  invasion  from 
France.  The  timely  discovery  of  this  con- 
spiracy frustrated  the  designs  of  France, 
and  gave  rise  to  an  outburst  of  loyalty  to 
king  William  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in 
England,  which  caused  various  grievances 
to  be  passed  over  without  any  new  com- 
plaints. In  both  countries  associations  were 
entered  into  for  the  defence  of  the  king's 
I  person.  In  Scotland,  however,  the  associa- 
;  tioii  met  with  more  difficulties  in  the  arrange- 

•  ments  of  form  and  character  from  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  various  political  parties.    The 
marquis  of  Argyle's  party,  led  by  himself, 
Queensberry,    and    Melville,    proposed    to 

\  secure  William's  government  by  placing  all 
its  enemies  under  surveillance,  while  the 
strict  presbyterians  of  the  west,  or,  as  they 
were  now  commonly  called,  the  western 
whigs,  asked  for  an  association  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king's  person,  which  was 
almost  equivalent  to  a  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  they  offered,  in  case  their  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  to  bring  into  the  field 
an  army  of  forty  thousand  men.  The  king's 
ministers  were  most  inclined  to  the  latter 
proposal,  though  they  were  afraid  to  pro- 
pose anything  like  a  renewal  of  the  cove- 
nant, and  in  the  end  a  simple  association 
was  agreed  to,  on  the  same  plan  as  that 
which  had  been  formed  in  England. 

In  the  following  September,  the  Scottish 
parliament  met,  the  earl  of  Tullibardine 
acting  as  the  king's  commissioner,  and  he 
and  sir  Patrick  Hume,  now  created  lord 
Polwarth,  managed  it  so  well,  that  the 
requisite  supplies  were  granted  without  hesi- 
tation, and  the  various  subjects  of  discontent 
were  allowed  to  pass  almost  unnoticed.  In 
their  zeal  against  the  Jacobites,  whose  recent 
plots  had  caused  so  much  sensation,  this 
parliament  passed  an  act  "  that  when  it 
should  please  God  to  afflict  the  nation  by 
the  death  of  the  king,  no  commission,  civil 
or  military,  or  any  court  whatsoever,  should 
cease  or  become  void  for  six  months  after 
his  present  majesty's  decease,  unless  stopped 

*  or  recalled  by  the  next  immediate  successor 
to  whom  the  imperial  crown  of  the  king- 
dom should  descend,  and  that  the  parlia- 
ment should  not  be  dissolved,  but  by  virtue 
of  that  present  act  be  empowered  and  re- 
quired to  convene,  sit,   and    act,  notwith- 
standing of  the  said  death,  and  that  during 
the  time  of  six  months  and  no  longer,  unless 
sooner  adjourned  by  the  person  who  shall  be 
next  heir  to  the  crown."     But  at  the  same 
time  the  favours  which  the  king  showered 


upon  Tullibardine  and  his  particular  friends, 
raised  jealousies  and  divisions  among  the 
ministers  of  state,  while  his  hostility  to 
the  Darien  company  excited  the  greatest 
discontent  throughout  Scotland.  Yet  in  the 
year  following,  under  the  management  of 
lord  Polwarth,  who  was  now  created  earl  of 
Marchmont,  and  who  was  deservedly  popular 
in  the  country,  the  Scottish  parliament 
agreed  to  keep  up  a  standing  army,  which 
was  refused  in  England,  and  gave  other 
proofs  of  gratitude  for  their  deliverance  by 
king  William  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  The  great  subject  of  discontent  was 
still  the  question  of  the  colony  of  Darien,  or 
rather  of  the  company  who  were  attempting 
to  establish  it,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  African  company,  and  the  king  found 
it  necessary  to  excuse  or  disavow  some  of 
his  proceedings  in  that  matter,  such  as, 
especially,  the  conduct  of  his  agent  at  Ham- 
burgh. During  some  subsequent  months, 
little  occurred  in  Scotland  to  arrest  the  pen 
of  the  historian,  and  the  discontent  occa- 
sioned by  the  king's  hostility  to  the  colony 
of  Darien  did  not  show  itself  in  any  very 
violent  form,  until  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1700,  the  company  at  home  had  re- 
ceived certain  intelligence  of  its  disasters. 
As,  however,  it  was  supposed  that  the  new  ex- 
pedition just  sent  out  would  retrieve  the  for- 
tunes of  the  settlement,  the  general  council  or 
committee  of  the  company  only  drew  up  an 
address  to  the  king  on  the  seizure  of  their  ship 
the  Dolphin  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the  im- 
prisonment and  cruel  treatment  of  the  crew. 
The  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  lately  ob- 
tained the  title  in  his  mother's  right,  was 
deeply  engaged  in  the  Darien  scheme,  and 
his  younger  brother,  the  lord  Basil,  was 
chosen  to  present  the  address  j  but  the  king 
refused  to  admit  him  to  his  presence,  on  the 
ground  of  his  jacobitism,  and  it  was  only  with 
apparent  reluctance  that  he  promised  to  de- 
mand of  Spain  the  release  of  their  sailors,  and 
to  allow  the  Scots  liberty  of  trade  in  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  This  matter  was  rendered 
more  embarrassing  to  the  king  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  English  parliament,  which, 
having  before  taken  up  the  matter  with 
great  warmth,  had  now  cooled,  and  when  in 
the  parliament  of  1700,  the  house  of  lords 
passed  a  vote  against  the  Scottish  project  by 
a  sinall  majority,  the  commons  refused  to 
concur  in  it,  and  the  king  gave  an  answer  to 
the  address  of  the  lords  which  seems  to  have 
pleased  no  party.  In  conclusion,  however, 
the  king  took  occasion  to  recommend  his 
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favourite  project  of  an  incorporating  union 
between  the  two  countries,  observing,  "that, 
as  difficulties  would  too  often  arise  with 
respect  to  the  different  interests  of  trade 
between  his  two  kingdoms,  unless  some  way 
were  found  out  to  unite  them  more  nearly 
and  completely,  he  therefore  reminded  them 
of  what  he  had  recommended  to  both  parlia- 
ments soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
— a  union  between  them,  than  which  his  ma- 
jesty was  of  opinion  nothing  would  more 
contribute  to  their  mutual  security  and  hap- 
piness ;  and  was  inclined  to  hope  that  after 
they  have  lived  near  one  hundred  years 
under  the  same  head,  some  happy  expedient 
might  be  found  for  making  them  one  people, 
in  case  a  treaty  were  set  on  foot  for  that 
purpose." 

With  the  repetition  of  bad  tidings  from 
the  colony,  the  popular  ferment  increased, 
and  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  it  in  some 
degree,  it  was  resolved  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Scottish  parliament,  which  accordingly 
was  opened  on  the  21st  of  May,  1700.  For 
the  sake  of  popularity,  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry  was  appointed  the  king's  commissioner, 
and  he  was  assisted  by  the  earl  of  March- 
mont  as  president,  and  the  earl  of  Seafield 
as  secretary.  The  king  spoke  in  his  letter 
very  warily  and  cautiously  as  regarded  the 
main  subject  of  discontent.  "  We  are 
heartily  sorry,"  he  said,  "  for  the  mis- 
fortunes and  losses  that  the  nation  has  sus- 
tained in  their  trade,  and  we  will  effectually 
concur  in  anything  that  may  contribute  for 
promoting  and  encouraging  of  trade,  that 
being  so  indispensably  needful  for  the  welfare 
of  the  nation.  And  we  do  particularly  re- 
commend to  you  the  encouraging  of  manu- 
factures, and  the  improvement  of  the  native 
,  produce  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  not  only 
;  the  surest  foundation  of  foreign  trade,  but 
will  be  an  effectual  way  for  promoting  and 
employing  the  poor."  The  tone  of  this 
communication  produced  a  bad  effect  on 
the  estates,  and,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Queensberry  and  Marchmont  to  soften  them, 
the  parliament  resolved  that  in  their  pro- 
ceedings the  affairs  of  the  company  and 
colony  should  take  precedence  of  all  other 
subjects  except  religion,  and  took  effectual 
steps  to  prevent  this  resolution  from  being 
defeated.  Petitions  now  poured  in  from  all 
sides,  complaining  of  abundance  of  other 
grievances,  but  chiefly  insisting  upon  the  in- 
jury which  the  country  had  sustained  in  its 
colony  of  Darien,  which,  as  far  as  they  knew, 
still  existed,  though  thev  already  feared  that 
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the  second  establishment  of  it  would  fare 
little  better  than  the  first.  After  a  multi- 
tude of  such  petitions  had  been  read,  a 
motion  was  brought  forward,  "  that  there 
be  a  resolve  of  parliament,  that  our  colony 
of  Caledonia,  in  Darien,  is  a  legal  and  right- 
ful settlement  in  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
parliament,  and  that  the  parliament  will 
maintain  and  support  the  same,  and  that 
there  be  an  act  brought  in  the  next  sederunt 
accordingly."  The  commissioner  saw  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  resist  this  motion, 
and  he  made  an  excuse  for  adjourning  the 
meeting  before  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and 
then  prorogued  the  parliament.  This  in- 
creased the  flame,  and  before  the  estates 
separated,  they  drew  up  a  warm  remon- 
strance to  the  king  against  what  they  con- 
sidered an  infringement  on  the  freedom  of 
parliament.  The  king  returned  an  unsatis- 
factory answer,  but  he  was  evidently  de- 
sirous of  acting  with  as  much  indulgence  as 
possible. 

The  discontent  caused  by  the  Darien  affair 
gave  encouragement  to  the  Jacobites,  who 
now  began  openly  to  boast  of  their  hopes  of 
effecting  a  counter-revolution.  Some  of  them 
held  a  dinner  at  a  tavern  to  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  the  pretender,  which  was  done  in 
a  violent  and  open  manner,  and  it  happening 
that  the  same  day  brought  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  colonists 
of  Darien,  some  of  the  secret  plotters  an- 
nounced an  illumination  at  night.  The  ex- 
ultation was  so  great,  that  the  illumination 
immediately  became  general,  and  all  windows 
which  were  not  illuminated  were  instantly 
destroyed,  and  damage  was  thus  done  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  The  mob  were 
for  a  while  completely  masters  of  the  capital. 
They  compelled  the  lord  advocate  to  give 
them  a  warrant  to  release  from  confinement 
two  printers  who  had  been  committed  for 
seditious  libels,  and  when  they  reached  the 
|  prison,  not  obtaining  entrance  so  quickly  as 
they  expected,  they  applied  fire  to  the  door 
and  effected  an  entry  by  force.  The  magis- 
!  trates  were  almost  powerless,  and  at  last  only 
four  or  five  individuals  of  very  mean  estate 
were  arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  charged 
with  having  been  active  in  the  riot.  They 
were  proved  to  have  been  present  with  drawn 
swords  in  their  hands  at  the  forcible  entry  of 
the  prison  and  release  of  the  prisoners ;  but 
the  court  of  justiciary  were  themselves  under 
such  fear  that  they  did  not  dare  to  award 
any  more  severe  punishment  than  public 
flogging  to  one  offender,  and  the  pillory  to 
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three  others.  When  these  sentences  were 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  pillory  was 
dressed  with  flowers,  and  an  immense  mob 
attended,  with  music  and  other  demonstra- 
tions of  triumph,  and  while  they  pledged  the  1 
three  sufferers  in  wine,  the  fourth  was  flogged 
by  the  hangman  in  such  a  manner,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  laughter  to  him  rather  than 
of  pain.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were 
summoned  before  the  privy  council,  and 
severely  reprimanded  for  their  negligence, 
and  the  hangman,  for  his  behaviour,  was 
sentenced  to  receive  himself  the  flogging 
which  he  had  executed  so  inefficiently  on 
another.  The  hangman  of  Haddington  was 
sent  for  to  execute  this  sentence ;  but  when 
the  hangman  of  Edinburgh  was  placed  in  the 
condition  for  receiving  his  punishment,  the 
executioner  was  so  terrified  at  the  threaten- 
ing aspect  of  the  mob  that  he  ran  away  and 
left  him  in  the  hands  of  the  bailies,  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  populace.  No  further 
punishment  appears  to  have  been  inflicted 
on  the  offenders  in  Edinburgh ;  but  not  so 
with  the  hangman  of  Haddington,  for  the 
magistrates  of  that  borough  were  highly  in- 
censed at  the  cowardice  of  their  executioner, 
and  having  sent  for  the  hangman  of  another 
borough,  and  having  no  mob  to  interfere 
with  their  orders,  they  caused  him  to  inflict 
a  very  severe  flogging  upon  him ;  so  that  in 
the  sequel  it  was  the  hangman  of  Haddington 
who  alone  received  punishment  for  the 
offences  of  the  mob,  magistrates,  and  hang- 
man of  Edinburgh. 

The  misfortunes  of  the  Darien  expedition 
were  accompanied  by  a  general  depression 
of  trade  in  Scotland,  which,  in  the  irritated 
state  of  public  feeling,  was  ascribed  to  the 
most  unreasonable  causes,  and  led  to  proposals 
of  remedies  of  a  desperate  and  extravagant 
description.  Some  talked  of  a  separation 
of  the  two  crowns ;  others,  more  numerous, 
proposed  prohibitive  laws  against  the  use  of 
English  produce  and  manufactures;  others 
cried  out  for  an  act  of  parliament  forbidding 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  who  were 
adverse  to  the  Scottish  settlement  of  Cale- 
donia. News,  however,  arrived  at  this  crisis 
that  the  settlement  had  been  finally  aban- 
doned, and  then  the  popular  clamour  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  as  if  all  things  conspired  to 
give  embarrassment  to  the  government,  at 
this  very  moment  a  letter  was  received  from 
the  captain  of  the  vessel  seized  by  the 
Spaniards  at  Carthagcua,  who  was  lying 
with  his  companions  in  irons  in  a  dungeon 
in  Seville,  waiting  his  trial  on  the  charge 


of  piracy.  A  new  address  to  the  crown 
was  now  drawn  up,  in  very  inflammatory 
language,  calling  for  a  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment ;  while  the  Jacobites,  taking  advantage 
of  the  general  excitement,  urged  the  imme- 
diate restoration  of  the  exiled  dynasty.  All 
these  threats,  however,  ended  in  an  associa- 
tion to  forbear  the  use  of  foreign  wines, 
brandies,  or  silks,  by  which  the  government 
would  be  deprived  of  the  most  lucrative 
branch  of  its  customs  and  excise. 

The  government,  meanwhile,  was  active 
in  its  exertions  to  secure  friends  and  sup- 
porters, and  by  a  rather  extensive  distribu- 
tion of  places  and  pensions  did  much  to- 
wards breaking  the  parliamentary  opposition. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  king  should  visit 
Scotland  in  person,  and  treat  the  Scots  with 
the  splendour  of  a  coronation,  and  some 
steps  are  understood  to  have  been  taken  to- 
wards placing  Holyrood-house  in  a  condition 
to  receive  him,  but  this  design  was  soon 
given  up.  He  wrote,  however,  a  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  privy  council,  assuring  them 
that  his  inability  to  comply  with  all  their 
desires  relating  to  the  Darien  colony  arose 
entirely  from  the  position  of  affairs  in 
Europe;  but  declaring  that  since  the  ex- 
pedition had  turned  out  so  disastrously,  he 
was  ready  to  concur  with  the  parliament  in 
any  measures  that  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  him  calculated  to  protect  their 
interests  and  repair  their  losses.  He  an- 
nounced to  them  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  already  made  an  effectual  remonstrance 
in  favour  of  the  crew  of  their  ship  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  who  would  be  set  at  liberty. 
After  an  adjournment,  the  parliament  met 
for  business  on  the  29th  of  October,  and 
ministers  had  improved  the  interval  so 
well,  that  they  opened  the  session  with  a 
majority,  which  was  soon  increased,  and 
ensured  by  the  popular  measures  they  in- 
troduced. One  of  the  first  of  these  was  a 
harsh  law  against  Roman  catholics,  which 
was  intended  to  gratify  the  presbyterians, 
who  were  further  conciliated  by  acts  for  the 
security  of  their  own  form  of  church  gov- 
ernment. An  act  was  likewise  passed  in 
this  session  to  secure  the  person  of  the 
subject  from  wrongful  imprisonment  and 
to  prevent  delays  in  trials.  Some  measures 
of  a  prohibitory  nature  were  adopted  for 
th '  protection  of  Scottish  trade,  and  among 
the  articles  thus  prohibited  were  especially 
enumerated  all  woollen  manufactured  goods, 
which  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  retaliation 
against  the  English  for  their  hostility  to 
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the   Darien    scheme.      This   latter   subject 
could  not  at  last  be  avoided,  and  it  gave 
rise  to  some  animated  debates.     The  king 
was   now   preparing    for   the   war    of    the 
Spanish    succession,    and   he   had   not   the 
same   political   reasons   as   before   for   dis- 
countenancing   the    design    upon    Darien, 
and  as  the  Scottish  people  were  much  irri- 
tated at  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
opposition  had  been  shown,  a  resolution  was 
passed   without  any  opposition   or  dissent, 
"  That  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  and  their  address 
presented    to    his   majesty    in    December, 
1695,  in  relation  to  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament   establishing    their   Indian   and 
African  company,  and  the  address  of  the 
house  of  lords  presented  to  his  majesty  in 
February,   1700,  are   undue   intermeddling 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  inva- 
sion upon  the  sovereignty  and  independency 
of  our  king  and  parliament ;  that  the  memo- 
rial presented  in  his  majesty's  name  as  king 
of   Great  Britain  to  the  senate   of   Ham- 
burgh, April  7th,  1697,  by  sir  Paul  Rycaut, 
then  resident  in  that  city,  and  Mr.  Cressett, 
his   majesty's    envoy   extraordinary   at   the 
court  of  Lunenburg,  was  most  unwarrant- 
able,  containing   manifest   falsehoods,    and 
contrary  to  the   law   of  nations,  injurious 
to   his   majesty,    and    open    encroachment 
upon  the  sovereignty  and  independency  of 
the  crown  and   kingdom,   the   occasion  of 
great  losses  and  disappointments  to  the  said 
company,  and  of  the  most  dangerous  con- 
sequences to  the  trade  of  the  country ;  that 
the    proclamations  emitted  in  the  English 
plantations   in    1699,   against  the   Scottish 
Indian  and  African  company  and  colony  oi 
Caledonia,  were   injurious   and   prejudicial 
to   the    rights   and    liberties   of    the    said 
country."      Another  resolution,  moved  by 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  "  That  the  Indian 
and  African  company's  colony  of  Caledonia 
in  Darien,  in  the  continent  of  America,  was 
a  legal  and  rightful  settlement,  precisely  in 
terms  of  the  act  of  parliament  and  letters 
patent  establishing  the  company;   and  that 
the  parliament  will  assist  and  support  the 
said  company  in  the  lawful  prosecution  ol 
their  right  thereof,  as  holding  of  the  crown 
of    this   kingdom,"    was   rejected,    after    a 
rather  tumultuous  debate,  and  an  amend- 
ment passed,  "  That  the  company,  in  making 
.-and  prosecuting  the  said  settlement,  actec 
warrantable  by  virtue  of  the  said  act  anc 
patent."     An  attempt  was  made  on  another 
day  to  renew  the  duke  of  Hamilton's  motion 
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n  the  form  of  an  act  declaratory  of  the 
:ompany's  rights  with  regard  to  the  colony, 
jut  instead  of  agreeing  to  it  the  estates  re- 
solved to  present  an  address  to  his  majesty, 
jraying  for  the  removal  and  prevention  of 
all  encroachments  upon  the  independency 
and  sovereignty  of  the  crown  and  kingdom, 
and  that  the  company  should  be  assured  of 
lis  protection  and  be  assisted  in  obtaining 
;he  proper  remedy  for  reparation  of  their 
osses.       On   the   20th    of   January,   1701, 
after  the  debates  on  this  subject  had  lasted 
ten  days,  an  act  was  passed  to  prolong  the 
period  of   the  duration  of   the  company's 
temporary  privileges  and  liberties.     After 
all  these  matters  had  been  settled,  the  sup- 
plies were  granted,  the  more  readily,  as  the 
king  had  agreed  to  some  reduction  in  the 
number  of  the  forces.     But  the  opposition 
had  wasted  so  much  time  with  petty  objec- 
tions and   disputes,   that    the  session  con- 
cluded with  some  of  its  business  yet  un- 
done, and  the  commissioner  dismissed  them 
with  the  following  rather  peevish  speech : — • 
"  My   lords   and   gentlemen, — I   confess   I 
promised  in  his  majesty's  name  that  you 
should  have  time  for  other  business  before 
you,  and  I  appeal  to  the  house  if  the  time 
that  has  been  spent  about  stating  of  ques- 
tions, and  preference  of  business,  might  not, 
if  well  husbanded,  have  answered  for  this 
end.      I  must  put  you  in  mind  that  you 
have  now  sat  above  three  months ;  the  first 
two   months  were  entirely  bestowed  upon 
laws,  before  anything  was  offered  in  relation 
to  the  forces  and  supply,  and  I  am  sure  both 
you   and  I  expected  that  all  the  business 
then  before  you  might  have  been  ended  iii 
less  than  a  month,  which  has  been  allowed 
you  since.     I  have  given  you  all  the  time  I 
can,  and  if  you  have  not  managed  it  well 
enough,  it  is  not  my  fault.     You  must  all 
be  convinced   his  majesty's  affairs   cannot 
allow  us  to  sit  longer;    several   good  and 
important    laws   are   already   passed ;    and 
such  as  are  wanting  of  what  was  designed 
may  be  overtaken  another  time."     It  may 
be  remarked  that  one  of  the  consequences 
of  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  Scottish 
trade   passed   in    this    parliament   was   the 
establishment  of  distilleries  in  that  country, 
and    the   first   introduction    of    that    spirit 
(whiskey)    the   name   of  which   is  now  so 
particularly  connected  with  Scotland. 

At  the  time  this  parliament  was  held, 
great  changes  were  taking  place  and  in  pre- 
paration in  the  politics  of  Europe,  which 
affected  in  an  especial  degree  the  British 
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empire.     The   death  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
and  his  last  arrangements,  had  delivered  the 
Scottish  throne  to  a  Bourbon,  and  virtually 
tmited  Spain  and  France.     On  the  16th  of 
September,   1701,  king  James  died  in  his 
exile,  and  the  French  king,  in  a  very  osten- 
tatious manner,  acknowledged  his  son  as  king 
of  Great  Britain.     These  and  various  other 
circumstances  showed  that  a  European  war 
was  inevitable,  and  the  people  of  England 
prepared  with  energy  to  vindicate  their  revo- 
lution and  resent  the  insult  of  a  threat  by  a 
king  of  France  to  provide  them  with  a  popish 
tyrant.    The  English  parliament  had  already 
passed  a  strong   resolution   for   supporting 
king  "William,  and  had  agreed  to  that  set- 
tlement which  conveyed  the  crown  to  the 
house  of  Hanover;    but  in  the  temper  of 
the   Scottish    parliament    it    was    thought 
unsafe    even   to   bring    forward    the   ques- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  the  crown  there. 
The  Jacobites,  who  were  encouraged  by  the 
conduct  of  Louis,  employed  all  their  arts 
to  foment  the  general  discontent;  but  the 
very  circumstances  which  gave  them  hopes 
tended  to  excite  the  alarm  of  all  who  had 
benefited  by  the  revolution,  among  whom 
was  included  the  whole  body  of  the  pres- 
by  terians.    By  the  exertions  of  the  ministers, 
and  from  other  causes  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  enumerate,  people's  discontent  was 
gradually  appeased,  and  party  spirit  appeared 
to  be  rapidly  subsiding.     Even  the  presby- 
terians  were  becoming  more  moderate,  and 
the  kirk  was  disturbed  only  by  some  disputes 
with  the  Cameronians,  or  society-men,  who 
protested   against   the    erastianism  of  their 
brethren.     A  general  assembly,  the  last  in 
William's  reign,  met  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1702,  to  which  the  king  had  sent  as  his  com- 
missioner the  earl  of  Marchmont,  a  nobleman 
to  whom  the  presbyterians  were  sincerely 
attached.     In  his  letter,  the  king  declared 
his  satisfaction  with  the  proceedings  of  recent 
assemblies,  assured  them  of  his  constant  re- 
solution to  maintain  their  form  of  church 
government  in  Scotland,  and  recommended 
^  to  them  unanimity,  and  a  persistence  in  the 
same  moderation  which  they  had  lately  been 
pursuing.     They  prepared  an  answer  full  oi 
professions  of  loyalty  and  duty,  and  expressed 
their  extreme  satisfaction  at  the  appointment 
of  lord  Marchmont;    but  while   they  were 
employed  upon  it,  the  commissioner  received 
information  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the 
king's  health,  which  he  immediately  com- 
municated to  the  assembly,  urging  them  to 
dispatch  without  delay  their  necessary  busi- 


ness, and  then  prepare  for  the  worst,  as  he 
seems  to  have  given  them  no  hopes  of  Wil- 
liam's recovery.  The  ministers  felt  the  grave 
character  of  the  circumstances,  and  proceeded 
at  once  to  appoint  a  commission  to  act  for 
the   church    during   the    interval    between 
another  assembly,  naming  upon  it  in  the  first 
place  all  the  old  ministers  who  had  been 
ministers  in  1661  and  were  still  alive,  and 
after  them  a  selection  of  the  ablest  ministers 
from  the  various  presbyteries  throughout  the 
kingdom.     They  then  dissolved,  and  awaited 
the  result,  which  soon  arrived,  for  the  king 
had  already  expired,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  March.     His  last  recommendation  to 
Scotland  was  a  union  between  the  two  king- 
doms.    On  the  debate  upon  the  act  of  ad- 
uration  in  the  Engligh  house  of  peers,  the 
earl  of  Nottingham   had  declared  that,  in 
order  to  secure  a  protestant  succession,  he 
ihought  a  union  of  the  whole  island  was  ab- 
solutely necessary;  and  he  accordingly  moved 
for  an  address  to  the  king,  that  he  would 
dissolve   the   parliament   of  Scotland   then 
dtting,  as  the  legality  of  it  might  be  called 
.n  question  on  account  of  its  having  been 
originally  a  convention,  and  that  a  new  par- 
liament should  be  summoned  for  the  purpose 
of  treating  about  such  a  union.     It  was  a 
design  which  the  king  had  much  at  heart, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  his  fall  from 
his  horse,  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the 
English  parliament  in  person,  he  sent  the 
following  written  communication,  which  may 
be  considered  as  his  last  public  act : — "  His 
majesty  being  at  present   hindered   by  an 
unhappy  accident  from  coming  in  person  to 
this  parliament,  is  pleased  to  signify  to  the 
house  of  commons  by  message  what  he  de- 
signed to  have  spoken  to  both  houses  from 
the  throne.     His  majesty,  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  did  acquaint  the  parliament, 
that  commissioners  were  authorised  in  Scot- 
land to  treat  with  such   commissioners  as 
should  be  appointed  in  England,  of  proper 
terms  for  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  his  great  desire  of 
such  a  union.     His  majesty  is  fully  satisfied 
that  nothing  can  more   contribute  to   the 
present  and  future  security  and  happiness  of 
England  and  Scotland,  than  a  firm  and  entire 
union  between  them ;  and  he  cannot  but  hope, 
that  upon  a  due  consideration  of  their  pre- 
sen;  circumstances,    there  will   be  found  a 
general  disposition  to  this  union.     His  ma- 
jesty would  esteem  it  a  peculiar  felicity  if, 
during  his  reign,  some  happy  expedient  for 
making  both  kingdoms  one  might  take  place ; 
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and  is  therefore  extremely  desirous  that  a 
treaty  for  that  purpose  might  be  set  on  foot, 
and  does  in  the  most  earnest  manner  recom- 
mend this  affair  to  the'  consideration  of  the 
house." 

The  intelligence  of  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne  was  received  by  all  parties  with  satis- 
faction, because  each  derived  from  it  its  own 
peculiar  hopes.   Even  the  Jacobites,  believing 
that  she  would  leave  no  issue  and  seeing 
that  their  own  pretender  was  a  minor,  be- 
lieved that  she  would  eventually  appoint  him 
her  successor.     The  tories  gladly  acknow- 
ledged her  as  a  daughter  of  king  James,  and 
therefore  having  legitimacy  in  her  favour; 
while  of  course  the  whigs  accepted  her  as 
their  own  choice  by  the  bill  of  settlement. 
Under   these   circumstances    the    Jacobites 
dropped   their   title,   and    assumed  that   of 
"  cavaliers  ;"  while,  out  of  the  Darien  agita- 
tion, there  had  arisen  a  new  party,  which 
took  the  name  of  "  the  country  party,"  who 
acted  in  opposition  to  the  government,  but 
whose  grand  point  of  attack  was  the  dura- 
tion of  the  convention  parliament.     People, 
indeed,  had  become  tired  of  this  long  par- 
liament, and  many,  who  were  not  inclined 
to  raise  any  question  as  to  its  origin,  had 
for  some  time  wished  it  to  be  dissolved ; 
but  the  government  was  afraid  to  risk  the 
elections  in  the  continual  state  of  agitation 
and  excitement  which  the  different  political 
factions  had  kept  up  during  recent  years. 
In  a  letter  to  the  privy  council  of  Scotland, 
announcing  her  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
queen  desired  them  to  continue  to  act  in 
that  office  until  she  should  send  a  new  com- 
mission.    She  authorised  them  to  publish  in 
the  meantime  a  proclamation,  ordaining  all 
officers  of  state,  counsellors,  and  magistrates, 
to  act  in  all  things  conformably  to  the  com- 
missions and  instructions  of  the  late  king, 
until  new  commissions  should  be  prepared. 
She  assured  them  of  her  firm  resolution  to 
protect  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  as 
well  as  the  established  government  of  the 
church.     She  had  already  taken  the  coro- 
nation oath  for  Scotland  in  the  presence  of 
twelve    Scottish    councillors ;    but  some  of 
those  opposed  to  the  government  represented 
that   this   was   an   irregular  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  that  the  oath  ought  to  have 
been  tendered  by  persons  deputed  for  that 
purpose  either  by  the  parliament  or  by  the 
privy  council.     The  existing  ministry,  con- 
sisting of  the  duke    of  Queensberry,    and 
the  earls  of  Marchmont,  Melville,  Seafield, 
Hyndford,  and  Selkirk,  were  men  devoted 
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to   the   principles   of   the   revolution,   and, 
sharing  in  William's  unwillingness  to  try 
the  elections  at  that  moment,  were  desirous 
;hat  the  present  parliament  should  continue, 
n  pursuance  of  the  late  act  for  continuing 
;he  parliament  that  should  be  then  in  being 
for  six  months  after  the  death  of  the  king, 
and  that  it  should  be  assembled  in  twenty 
days  after  that  event.     The  queen  had,  by 
several  adjournments,  deferred  the  meeting 
;ill  three   months   after   her   accession,   on 
which  account  the   opposition,  led  by  the 
duke  of  Hamilton,  declared  the  parliament 
was  virtually  dissolved,  and  became  clamor- 
ous for  the  immediate  election  of  a  new 
one.    Hamilton,  with  the  marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale,  the   earls    Marshal   and    Eothes,  and 
other  noblemen,   proceeded  to  London,   to 
lay  before  the  queen  their  objections  to  the 
continuance  of  the  present  parliament,  and 
implore  her  to  dissolve  it ;  but,  though  they 
were  graciously  received  and  calmly  listened 
to,  the  queen  acted  on   the  advice  of  the 
Scottish  privy  council,  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  nation  was  at  that  moment  in  too 
great  a  ferment  to  hazard  the  experiment. 
At  length,  according  to  her  last  adjourn- 
ment,  the  parliament  met   on  the    9th   of 
June,  the  duke  of  Queeusberry  attending 
as  the  queen's  commissioner.     As  soon  as 
the  parliament  met,  and  prayers  had  been 
said,  the  duke  of  Hamilton  rose  to  speak. 
The  commissioner  informed  him  that  he  was 
out  of   order,   and  requested   him  to  wait 
until  the  queen's  commission  had  been  read, 
and  the  parliament  constituted ;  but  Hamil- 
ton  persisted,    and    at   length    obtained   a 
hearing,  when  he  addressed  the  meeting  as 
follows : — "  We   are   come   here,"  he  said, 
"  in  obedience  to  her  majesty's  commands, 
and  we  are  all  heartily  glad  of  her  majesty's 
happy  accession  to  the  throne,  not  merely 
on  account  that  it  was  her  undoubted  right 
as  being  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient 
race  of  our  kings,  but  likewise  because  of 
the  many  personal  virtues  and  royal  quali- 
ties her   majesty   is    endowed  with,   which 
gives  us   ground   to   hope  we   shall   enjoy 
under  her  auspicious  reign  all  the  blessings 
that  can  attend  a  nation  which  has  a  loving 
and  gracious  sovereign  united  with  a  dutiful 
and  obedient  people ;    and  we  are  resolved 
to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  defence 
of  her  majesty's  right  against  all  her  enemies 
whatever,  and  have  all  the  deference  and  re- 
spect  for   her   majesty's    government    and 
authority  that  is  due  from  loyal  subjects  to 
their  rightful  and  lawful  sovereign.     But  tit 
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